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PRiiFACii  TO  TkLE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Tbe  foJlowing  extract  firom  tiie  Pre&ce  to  the  Fint  Edition  tofoll^ 
expresses  the  intention  of  the  work,  that  I  oumot  do  better  than 
reproduce  it  here  : — 

*'  In  ?nitiag  this  book  I  ba?6  kept  m  mind  the  donblo  object  of 
•bowing  thftt  there  aie  Uwe  govening  tbe  oonduot  of  naval  war 
which  cBDnot  be  tranBgreesed  with  impunity ;  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  beUeve  them  abrogated  by  any  of  the  ehangee  of  recent  years. 

'^I  was  induced  to  tmdertake  it  from  observing,  with  some  snr- 
prise,  a  wide-jpread  conception  that  either  there  never  had  been  any 
laws  guvt-ruiug  naval  war,  or  that  il  there  had  been  such  in  the  days 
of  sailing  ships,  they  had  been  ^tirely  swept  away  and  destroyed  fay 
the  advent  of  gteam,  steel  shipe^  armour,  breech-loading  rifled  gons^ 
and  torpedoes.  This  belief  appeared  to  me  the  more  singnlar,  as  no 
one  ventored  to  soggest  that  raflways,  the  electric  telegraph,  breech- 
loading  rifled  ordttanoe^  and  small  arms,  had  alteted  the  well  estaln 
Hshed  roles  of  war  npon  the  land.  Bnt  in  considering  the  eziBtenoe 
of  snch  antithetical  ideas  side  by  side,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
cause  might  not  imi)iubitbly  be  found  in  the  differences  of  method 
pursued  by  writers  of  naval  and  of  military  hist^^ry.  There  (iid  not 
exist,  I  believed,  in  any  language  a  book  written  with  the  object  of 
diMnminating  between  the  possible  and  impossible,  the  prudent  and 
the  impradent,  the  wise  and  the  foolish^  in  the  oonduot  of  naval  war. 
But  books  describing  war  npon  land  with  these  otjeets  in  view  were 
abnndant  in  all  langoages,  and  I  had  been  mndi  stnick  with  a  m<Nre 
T«oent  and  powerfol  joontribntion  to  such  literatnre — 8ir  Edward 
Uauiley's  Operatiana  of  War.  Yet  even  the  title  chosen  for  this 
work  seemed  to  confirm  ray  view,  in  apparently  inferring  the 
opinion  that  war  upon  the  land  was,  if  not  the  only  war  of  conse- 
qnence  to  the  world,  at  least  the  only  war  which  wooid  bear  syste- 
matic  analysis  and  treatment. 
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**  I  had  long  been  amre  that  ordinary  naval  hiatories,  especiallj 
works  in  English  near  <nur  own  time,  were,  as  histories,  quite  the 
most  nnsatas&Btofj  prodnetions  existing.  They  all  ran  in  two 
grooves ;  the  one  oontenting  itself  in  a  mere  chxonologioal  nanative 
of  events,  having  no  other  oonneetions  bnt  those  of  time  and  place ; 
the  other  being  written  for  the  glorification  or  condemnation  ot 
individuals  whose  characters  were  judged  fruui  isolated  aud  discon- 
nected acts.  Perhaps  no  stronger  illustration  of  my  meaning  can 
be  drawn  than  by  mentioning  that  while  James  is  the  reoognised 
historian  of  the  French  Bevolatioiiaiy  and  Napoleonio  naval  wars,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  {hmish  his  yolamas  with  more  than  a 
personal  index. 

*^  Historians  then  had  generally  neglected  to  give  any  attention  to 

the  causes  of  success  or  ikilure  in  naval  war ;  they  did  not  connect 
the  facts  or  events  which  were  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Naval 
commiinders,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  been  so  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  force  of  causes  beyond  their  control,  and  so  satisfied 
of  their  obvurasness,  that  they  seldom  alluded  to  them.  Of  writers 
on  naval  strategy  there  were  absolutely  none;  writers  on  naval  tao> 
ties  were  few  and  fiur  between ;  they  generaUy  wrote  as  if  the  tactics 
of  maninavring  embraced  the  whole  sabject;  and  the  elaborate 
simplicity  of  Clerk  of  Eldin  got  an  extensive  hearing  because  he 
stood  ahiiost  alone  as  a  writer  in  a))plying  to  the  naval  battle  con- 
siderations which  no  writer  could  omit  in  treating  of  the  battle  on 
land. 

I  held  this  condition  of  the  literature  of  naval  war  to  be  mainly 
responsible  for  the  want  of  its  study,  which  was  oommon;  and  thus 
lor  the  existing  belief  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  it  either  in 
1  lessons  for  the  present,  or  gmdanoe  for  the  future. 

It  was  the  conviction  that  no  state  of  mind  could  well  be  more 
dangerous  for  this  Empire,  that  led  me  to  thm':  L  might  usefully 
employ  my  very  modemte  powers  in  writing  a  study  of  some  of  ike 
larger  phases  of  naval  war,  from  the  strategical  point  of  view.  The 
book  may,  I  hope^  be  a  pioneer.  It  is  no  more  than  the  study  for 
what  in  abler  hands  might  become  a  great  picture.  I  have  not  pre- 
tended to  re-write  the  histories  I  have  used.  My  original  research 
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has  been  bat  small,  indeed  the  scope  of  the  work  did  not  admit  of  it. 
But  I  haye  trusted  to  create  an  interest  by  not  only  giving  the 
nanattres  as  I  find  them,  bat  by  endeavooiing  always  to  eztiaot  the 
feasoflu  for  each  event,  and  to  bring  ont  the  causes  which  here  con- 
duced to  succop*:,  and  there  determineu  failure. 

**Ihiive  a  tirin  belief  that  the  great,  hiws  of  naval  war,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (race  throughout  the  centuries  in  wliicli  Eng- 
land has  been  building  up  her  power,  would  be  absolutely  dominant 
in  any  naval  war  which  now  arose ;  and  that  they  may  be  depended 
on  for  forecasting  its  coarse  and  preparing  for  it.  Not  that  I  assume 
to  have,  in  all  eases*  arrived  at  jnst  oonelosionS)  but  rather  that  time 
are,  in  the  history  of  the  past,  ample  materials  ibr  forming  them  and 
acting  on  them." 

In  preparine;  the  Second  l'](htion  for  the  press,  a  certain  tem|)tation 
to  re- write  portions  of  the  work  ])re>ented  itself.  It  aro»e  froiu  two 
causes;  namely,  that  here  and  thei**  discussion  on  the  subject  had 
thrown  new  historical  light  upon  it ;  and  that  the  publication  of  the 
book  having  had  the  full  effect  expected  from  it,  the  public  point  of 
view  may  be  said  to  hove  changed  for  the  better  on  all  that  relates 
to  the  strategy  of  war  on  the  sea,  since  it  was  written. 

But  I  soon  found  that  any  re-writing  would  necessitate  a  change 
in  tlie  whole  character  of  the  work,  and  that  I  should  present  the 
public  with  a  new  work  and  not  with  the  second  edition  of  an  old 
one.  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  oontent  myself  with  minor 
oorrectionsy  including  misprints. 

But  there  are  two  cases  of  possible  re^writing,  which  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  qteoial  mention  here.  An  article  in  the 
(iwurUsfiy  Rmtw  for  April,  1898,  and  Professor  Laughtoa  in  the 
Arm^  amd  Navy  Q€sadU  for  Mdiy  2  let,  1892,  by  appeals  to  new  works 
and  to  original  documents,  have  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  Battle  of 
La  Hof^ue.  Atnijni;>t  otiu^r  p  )int8,  it  seems  t>o  be  made  out  that  the 
whole  of  the  ninety-nine  ships  given  by  the  histories  on  which  my 
narrative  rests,  were  not  present  under  Russell  at  the  battle ;  some 
seventeen  of  them  were,  in  all  probability,  absent  refitting.  The 
conection  of  the  data  has,  however,  no  effect  upon  the  geneml  view 
taken  in  the  text. 
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Far  more  imporUnt  was  the  question  of  any  altomtkns  of  teit 

arising  out  of  criticisms  on  my  treatment  of  the  strategical  aspects  of 
the  Battle  of  Beachy  Head.  I  restored  in  my  text  that  which  was 
unquestionably  the  Euglish,  and  most  probably  the  Freuch,  naval 
view  of  the  transactions,  and  of  the  oondoct  of  Torrington  at  the 
time^  but  wbioh  sabiequent  iiiatoriaas— and  notably  Macaulay — ^had 
thrust  altogefchar  atidA.  By  a  powerftil  body  of  critics^  inolndiiig, 
I  undarsbandy  Oaptain  Mahao,  my  yiews  have  been  folly  adopted, 
and  Tofrington's  phrase  "  A  fleet  in  being,""  has  come  into  general 
nse  to  denote  what,  in  naval  affairs,  corresponds  to  «a  relieving 
army  '  ni  militury  affairs.  That  is  to  say,  a  fleet  which  is  able  and 
Willi nir  to  at  tack  an  enoniy  proposing  a  descent  upon  territory  which 
that  force  has  it  in  charge  to  protect. 

In  my  narrative,  adhering  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph  bat  one  in  the  eartraet  from  my  Ple&oe  given  above^ 
I  followed  Lediard  in  supposing  that  the  Freneh  Oovemment^  in- 
the  event  of  the  omnplete  sappmsion  of  Tonington's  fleet  by  de 
Toturvitle,  intended  it  should  he  followed  up  by  an  advanoe  np  the 
Thames,  and  a  de;5cent  with  a  substantial  body  of  troopd  upon  our 
Ronthern  coast.  Lediard 's  account  is  written  in  the  belief  that  the 
Freuch  regarded  a  rising  to  welcome  them  as  the  friends  of  King 
James  to  be  certain.  That  is  to  say,  lie  believed  that  the  utter- 
ances of  King  William,  and  the  proclamations  and  acts  of  the  €k>nrt 
against  definite  oonspirades  and  against  alleged  conspirators  who 
were  named,  rested  on  a  basis  of  £eiot,  I,  on  my  part,  in  accepting 
Lediard  and  Entick  committed  myself  to  the  belief  that  de  Tour- 
vi1le*s  action  was  an  attempt  to  gain  the  command  of  the  sea  with  a 
lictiiute  ulterior  object,  and  that  hia  liuhire  to  a'.iiniiilate  Torrin^ton'g 
fleet  was,  if  not  the  only  cause,  yet  a  predominating  cause,  in  pre- 
venting the  ascent  of  the  Thames,  the  invasion  of  the  south  coast, 
•  and  the  insurrection  of  James's  adherents.  I  did,  in  shorty  accept 
the  view  that  Torrington  and  his  naval  supporters  understood  the 
real  situation  better  than  the  English  Statesmen  of  the  time,  and  than 
most  of  the  historians  who  subsequently  wrote  upon  the  subject. 

A  considerable  body  of  critics  have  challenged  my  position  gener- 
ally  J  and  some  have  challenged  it  in  particulars. 
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Many,  if  not  most  of  the  former  body,  have  teemed  to  me  to  speak 
tinder  aa  entire  nusiiipveheiiaion  of  the  oaie  I  designed  to  make 
of  the  Battle  of  Beaehy  Head  in  Yelatum  to  doctrine  of  <*the 
feet  in  being."  It  has  been  said  in  plain  terms,  ibr  instance^  that  I 

use  the  occurrences  in  qn^tion  as  the  foundation,  almost  the  sole 
foundation,  of  the  doctrine.  This  is  an  extremely  perverted  view  of 
all  that  I  have  said  ou  liie  subject.  No  rule  of  war  could  possibly 
rest  on  a  single  instance,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  tieet  in  being 
arises  first  from  Uie  leason  of  the  thing,  and  secondly  from  applying 
the  methods  of  agreement  and  differenoe  to  the  aetoal  oeconeiioeB 
of  irar,  which  shoir  that  while  descents  on  tenitory  aie  eommon 
when  there  is  no  fleet  in  being,"  they  aie  absent  whenever  there  la 
a  fleet  capable  of  interfering.  This  general  argument  is  conflrmed 
when  it  is  found  that  in  what  might  be  called  doubtful  cases,  the 
descent  or  attempts  descent  is  more  political  than  nu  11  tary  i  when 
leaders  undertaking  such  descents  ahiiobt  invariably  express  the  con- 
viction that  any  fleet  in  being  "  most  be  pat  out  of  being  before 
the  descent  can  be  made ;  and  because  each  of  the  two  notable 
attempts  to  invade  in  defianee  of  the  doctrine  were  disastrously  firos- 
trated  by  the   fleet  in  being  **  whieh  it  was  songht  to  ignore. 

Heooe  Torrington*s  operations  are  no  more,and  can  be  taken  aa 
no  more,  than  one  of  a  great  gnmp  of  ooeuirenoes  whose  enmnhtive 
evidence  jjroves  the  rule. 

But  wliat  gave  prominence  to  Torrington's  action,  and  what  has 
more  than  anything  else  concentrated  the  attention  of  critics  on  that 
part  of  my  work,  are  Torrington's  words.  He  has  given  us  the  first 
and  the  best  definition  d  that  mle  of  war  which  ought  to  deter- 
mine the  action  of  the  inferior  fleet  when  a  desoent  on  temtory  is 
threatened,  including  in  it  an  eipreselon  of  the  defensive  power 
whieh  resides  in  even  the  inferior  fleet  in  such  oases,  and  which  was 
so  completely  vindicated  by  the  Austrian  fleet  at  Lissa. 

Tliis  sort  of  misapprehension,  if  it  luid  arisen  out  of  tlie  text, 
might  have  deinaiKied  re-writing,  but  as  it  certainly  arose  in  spite 
of  the  text,  the  latter  can  only  be  left  to  work  its  way  in  the  end. 

Far  more  important  has  been  the  friendly  criticism  expressing 
belief  that  my  principal  authority,  Lediard  (1735),  has  misled  me 
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inta  olasring  the  events  surromidiiig  the  Battle  of  Beaohy  Head 
amongst  the  ^attempts  to  gain  the  command  of  the  sea  with 
definite  ulterior  ptupoae,"  when  they  should  have  been  placed  as  an 
illostiation  of  the  straggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea  **  pore  and 
simple.  It  is  thought  by  those  friends,  amongst  whom  my  aoiknow^ 
ledgments  are  due  to  Professor  Laughton,  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention, at  any  rate  no  definite  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  to  follow  up  the  anticipated  success  of  de  Tourville  over 
Torrington,  by  the  ascent  of  the  Thames,  and  a  landing  of  Frendi 
troops.  This  view,  if  it  is  a  correct  one,  would  of  course  condemn 
Toirington  as  absolutely  as  his  enemies  did,  and  would  justify 
MBcaulay*s  judgment  If  I  had  been  brought  over  to  it,  I  must 
have  re-written  the  whole  story.  Bat  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to 
is  that  no  sufficient  grounds  that  are  easily  accessible  exist  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  Battle  of  Beachy  Hcful  \v;is  an  "  attempt  to  gain  the 
command  of  the  nea  with  derinite  ulterior  purpose." 

Profpsfor  LauL^Vifon  justly  lays  groat  stress  upon  the  evidence 
offered  by  £ug^ne  Sue's  Histovre  cLelaMaHne  Frani^ise,  published 
in  1846,  which  largely  uses  and  quotes  from  original  documents  in 
the  French  naval  archives.  Many  letters  from  de  Tourville  are 
given  in  full  which  relate  to  the  Battle  of  Beachy  Head  and  the  sub- 
sequent operations,  and  it  must  be  eonfessed  that  if  negative  evidence 
would  sutlice,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  ulterior  objects  might 
lead  to  the  helit-f  that  there  were  none. 

But  an  enquirer  speedily  tinds  that  negative  evidence  in  a  aiat> 
ter  of  this  sort  goes  a  very  short  way.  Lediard  has  no  idea  of 
Toirington*8  defence;  not  a  single  historian  that  I  have  consulted 
mentions  it,  except  £ntick,  from  whose  foHo  I  have  disentombed 
it.  Would  it  ever  be  supposed  by  any  reader  who  had  not  Entick 
or  Entick's  documents  before  him,  that  Torrington's  conduct  was 
dictated  by  a  firm  beUef  that  he  had  received  dangerously  mis- 
taken orders  ? 

But  Eugene  Sue  gives  proof  in  a  memoir  of  de  Tourville's,  sub- 
mitted to  Louis  in  the  early  part  of  1690,  that  he  most  thoroughly 
oomprehended  the  doctrine  of  the  fleet  in  being,**  the  poirar  of 
fluoh  a  fleet,  and  the  necessity  of  leaving  force  enough  to  mask  it 
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before  the  descent  oould  be  undertaken.  **  If  tbe  enemy,"  be  said, 
speaking  ut  a  possible  descent  ou  the  coast  of  France,  "  liad  30  ships 
of  war  more  than  your  Majesty's  fleet,  he  could  effect  his  landing  by 
leaving  10  ships  of  war  with  the  transports,  and  coming  with  the 
net  of  his  fleet  before  that  of  your  Majesty  to  engage  it.** 

Nor  did  he.  In  his  eantion^  make  the  absnrd  liUle  dKnonrtmticvn 
against  Mgnmottth,  without  seodmg  a  aqnadnni  to  eraise  in  the 
Stiaits  of  Dover  to  watoh  the  Anf^lo-Dntoh  fleet. 

Lediaid  bases  himself  on  Beyer  (Hist,  of  K.  WiD.  TIi.\  who  pub- 
lished in  1702.  Boyer  is  followed  by  Kennet,  who  published  in  1719. 
Then  there  is  Burnet  and  Tindal,  who  published  in  1746.  Entick  is 
later  thau  them  all,  publishing  in  1757.  Lediard  simply  copies 
Boyer's  statements  as  to  the  designs  of  the  French,  and  the  other 
historians  moitioned  are  &U  of  the  oonspuaoies  that  thej  suppose 
ttisted,  and  of  the  plots  which  hinged  upon  help  from  France  by 
way  of  descent.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  before  King  William  left 
for  Ireland  be  spoke  distinctly  of  his  knowledge  of  these  things  and 
of  the  men  who  were  mixed  up  in  them.  The  acta  of  the  Queen  in 
his  absence  were  ostensibly  based  ou  her  belief  in  pro})Oseil  laniHng-j 
of  the  French.  Tindal  (Continuation  of  liapin),  quotes  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  James  about  August  1689,  speaking  of  "  contrsr 
band  goods  ready  to  be  shipped  ofi"  in  order  to  be  run  into  such  places 
where  they  might  not  be  seised  by  the  Custom  House  oflBcers,**  which, 
thinks  Tindal,   sufficiently  discovered  the  design  of  iuTasion.'* 

On  the  other  side  thcve  is  Ralph,  who,  publishing  in  1746,  con- 
demns Kennet,  Burchett,  Boyer,  Tindal,  and  other  writers  who,  he 
declares,  in  the  matter  of  conspiracies  and  pro^ipective  iiivabious,  all 
adopted  "  the  forgeries  ol  a  party."  He  seems  to  declare  that  tlie 
Court  party  f!nj)i)orted  the  forgeries,  if  they  did  not  propagate  the 
false  beliefs,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  feet  on  the  neoks  of 
their  enemies.  Obviously  he  must  include  the  King  in  his  charges, 
though  in  the  &oe  of  his  own  words  he  exempts  him,  and  says  if  he 
had  had  intelligence  of  these  things,  he  oould  never  have  left  the 
Queen  to  cope  with  them. 

But  Ralph  is  only  attacking  Tindal,  who  telli^  us  that  at  tbe  very 
time  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  fears  of  invasion  and  insurrection 
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wen  Justified:  **AU  pvetendad  difoofmes  were  laughed  at  end 
looked  upon  as  fietJons  of  the  Omit,  and  upon  this,  the  City  of 
London  was  generally  possessed  with  a  verj  ill  opiDion  of  the 
King." 

Yet  again,  on  the  other  side,  and  more  recently,  Lord  Wolseky 
quotes  a  letter  from  Marlborough,  dated  July  16<ii>  1690,  exgnming 
his  belief  tbal  a  fixee  assembled  at  St*  Omar  eetemibly  Hor  leuiftee* 
ing  the  Duke  of  Luzembouxg,  wae  xeaUy  prapared  for  the  unanon  of 
England* 

Lord  Wolieley  abo  quotes  a  MS.  letter  from  James  dated  lOth- 

20th  August^  1690,  urging  Louis  to  invade ;  asking  for  10,000  troops 
for  the  attack  on  L'>ndon,  which  had  not  more  than  10,000 — Lord 
Wolscloy  says  not  inorc^  than  7,000 — available  to  defend  it. 

The  French  naval  historian,  Comtede  Xi^pejroiige  Bonfils  (1845), 
^leaking  of  the  prepantiona  for  the  oampaign  of  fieachy  Heed,  says, 
**Poiir  Textoiaon  de  ee  pba,  dee  tnmp^  fiireat  oantomides  smr  lee 
edtes  de  Fraaoe." 

I  think  I  have  probably  eaid  enough  to  show  that  onlem  and  uitil 
some  historian  writes  a  fcdler  and  more  eomplete  txeatise  to  npset  my 
original  authority  than  now  exists,  I  can  only  leave  my  text  as  it 
stands,  and  believe  that  I  truly  prove  the 

The  chapter  which  I  have  added  on  the  Chilian  Civil  War  and 
the  Korean  War  is  necessarily  a  mere  sketch,  but  I  hope  it  is  suffi- 
ciently lull  and  soffioiently  aoomate  to  bring  mj  snbjeot  up  to  date* 

ifay,  1895. 
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A  THiui)  edition  of  this  work  hoing  called  for,  1  have  taken  the 
opportunitv  of  examining,'  and  discussing  the  events  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  189ft,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  those 
"  ruling  principles  "  of  naval  warfare  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  the  book  to  set  forth  and  elucidate. 

Most  of  wl^at  can  be  said  ou  the  conduct  of  this  war  in  relation 
to  its  larger  aspects  has  been  said  in  the  chapter  itself.  But  my 
coD^tion  may  hero  be  emphasised  that  whatever  roles  can  be 
legitimately  deduced  from  the  operations  of  naval  waxfare  when 
it  was  oondncted  in  reliance  apon  the  propulsive  power  of  the 
wind,  are  shown  by  this  latest  of  steam-wars  to  be  much  less 
sabject  to  variation  than  was  the  case  in  former  days.  I  doubt 
if  any  one  doing  me  the  honour  to  read  my  examination  of  the 
war  can  avoid  some  surprise  at  the  conclusiveness  of  argtunrats 
gathered  from  wars  under  such  vcrv  diflfrTent  conditions. 

As,  in  w  ritin^f  some  earlier  chapters  I  endeavoured  to  develop 
tlie  extraordinarily  defensive  powers  of  fleets  in  protecting  out- 
lying territories  otherwise  liable  to  attack,  and  generally  in 
preventing  invasions  not  otherwise  preventable,  1  became  more 
and  more  struck  with  the  ahnost  mathematical  action  of  that 
power,  so,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  I  think 
we  must  certainly  pronounce  that  steam  fleets  are  more  defensive 
of  territoxy  than  ever  sailing  fleets  were,  or  could  have  been.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  calculated  certainty  of  a  steam  fleet's  progress, 
and  the  almost  necessary  suddenness  of  its  strolcc  when  it  comes 
within  si<:]it  of  its  quarry  that  makes  it  so  impossible  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  invasion,  or  of  any  military  operation  conducted 
over  sea,  when  there  is  even  a  possibihty  of  such  a  stroke  being 
struck. 

Though  the  war  was  full  of  lessons,  as  T  have  ciideavourod  to 
show,  the  uuequalness  of  the  contest  has  left  many  problems  of 
which  the  naval  world  has  longed  for  the  solution,  unsolved. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  all  torpedo  t^uestions.  With 
regard  to  these  Admiral  Sampson  made  a  shrewd  remark  which 
requires  to  be  kept  in  mind.   It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  non- 
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employment  of  the  torpedo  would  tend  to  aet  it  back  in  naval 
estimation,  but  that  such  a  frame  of  mind  would  be  illogical, 
because  the  torpedo  v';is  really  in  the  same  position  now  as  it 
occupit'd  before,  the  war  was  declared. 

Perhaps  my  apologies  are  due  to  my  friends  and  brother  ofTieers 
across  the  Atlantic  for  the  extreme  freedom  of  my  criticisms,  and 
for  wiiut  may  be  citlled  the  coldness  with  whicii  I  have  written  a 
sketch  history  of  transactions  which  in  so  many  cat»e8  showed  the 
fine  qnalitiee  <d  the  offioos  engaged  in  them.  But  I  may  be 
patdoned  and  excosed  if  it  is  xemembered  that  the  scope  of  the 
book  is  scientific ;  and  if  in  any  cases  it  has  &Uen  into  personaU- 
ties,  it  has  by  so  much  fallen  short  of  its  ideal. 

Every  historian  of  this  war  cannot  but  letom  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  fnU  and 
free  publication  of  the  official  docmnents  respecting  it.  There 
may  be,  possibly,  something  to  be  said  apfainst  a  practice  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  the  great  Repnblic,  but  [  scarcely  doubt  its 
substantial  wisdom.  What  is  most  required  after  the  close  of  a 
war  is  not  only  right  think in^r  in  regard  to  it,  but  general  right 
thinking.  T  suspect  that  by  far  the  best  way  to  obtain  this  is  by 
free  exposure  of  its  history  as  boou  as  possible  after  it  closes. 
When  official  documents  are  scarce  and  difficult  to  come  by,  great 
principles  which  are  elucidated  in  them  become  missed  oc  per- 
verted, and  there  is  seldom  any  means  of  coneeting  misappre- 
hensions.  But  now,  if,  as  is  probable,  I  may  mistake  in  anything 
I  have  said,  an  appeal  to  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
can  always  be  relied  on  to  correct  me. 

Besides  offering  my  thanks  to  Mr.  F.  £.  Hesse  of  tlu^  Great 
Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  upon  whose  information 
I  have  based  much  of  my  view  of  the  status  of  telegraph  cables  in 
war,  I  have  to  thank  the  English  publishers — Messrs.  Hutchinson 
and  Co. — of  Mr.  Charles  Morns'  excellent  sketch  of  The  American 
War  with  Spain,  for  the  use  of  some  of  his  maps. 

June  17, 1899. 
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NAVAL  WAEFABE. 

CHAPTEB  L 
Thb  Katubs  of  Naval  Wab. 

True  naval  war  cannot  be  rarriof!  on  until  commf«reo  boars  a  ]nr'^f>  proportion  to  the 
riahes  of  a  coantry,  and  till  ships  ar«  able  tu  keep  tiia  uuuld  not,  coasc(|Uciitly, 

ham  wdtHiti  b«f«n  tb*  tlms  «f  BUubeth. — But  ft  wm  only  w  tha  Spiakh  war  gnm 
that  the  true  principles  were  peroeiTed,  and  a  want  of  perception  on  the  part  of  Spain 
was  one  of  tho  canMS  of  her  failure. — At  and  after  the  cIoho  of  the  war,  the  true 
principlea  were,  to  a  great  extent,  understood  by  Sir  William  Moasou  and  Sir  Walter 
Bakigh,  M]ii»yiiot«aly  bedratmftwmtlMl«Dgiuig»t]w7iiMd,  but  fjron  ttie  prMtlao 
they  recommended,  and,  in  some  caees,  pat  in  force. — Tho  primary  aim  of  naval  uar  is 
the  foiamand  of  the  urn. — Any  other  aim  is  an  aoffptnnco  of  the  position  of  the 
inferior  naval  power,  aud  the  abaegutiou  oi  all  hoped  oi  uiluuate  ducceas. 

Uvun  its  military  oongeiier,  of  whioh  the  prinoipIeB  descend 
from  times  Immemorial,  naval  waifiue  is  of  oomparative  modem 
origin.  Sea  fights  there  were,  no  doabt,  in  very  anoient  times, 

bat  Bea  fights  do  not  of  thraoselves  constitute  naval  warfue. 
With  po8gible  exceptions  haro  and  there,  in  early  Grecian  or 
perhaps  Boman  days,  the  anoient  sea-fights  were  the  xesnlt  ol 

military  expeditions  by  sea  and  not  of  naval  considerations. 

The  operations  of  military  warfare  have  at  all  times  been 
condTiftf>(l  with  a  view  to  territorial  conquest;  the  field  of  battle 
was  struggled  for  by  the  combatant.s  as  a  possession  to  be  either 
temporarily  held  as  a  basis  for  further  operations,  or  as  part  of  the 
territory  which  was  to  be  permanently  occupied.  The  sea-fight  of 
ancient  times  was  but  the  contention  of  armies  on  the  water,  not 
to  hold  the  field  of  battle  and  surrounding  waters,  but  simply  as 
the  enconnter  of  one  army  with  another  which  was  Lairmg  its 
way  to  the  conquest  of  territory.  Permanent  occupation  of  the 
water,  as  of  the  laud,  was  a  thing  undreamt  of,  heoause  impossible 
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to  the  trireme  of  the  ancients,  or  to  the  galley  of  the  lliddle  Ages. 
Nothing  that  was  then  built  was  what  we  now  call  a  sea-going  or 
a  sea-keeping  ship,  and  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  to  call  for  such 
structures.  It  was  not  till  the  frequented  water  areas  became 
greatly  extended,  and  till  the  oar  ceased  to  be  a  propulsive  power 
in  the  ordinary  ship,  that  it  was  po«sihle  to  build  her  fiO  that 
she  should  remain  in  permanent  occupation  of  the  sea. 

And  yet  ,  if  we  look  back  to  what  may  be  called  tlie  early  days  of 
naval  warfare  under  sail,  we  shall  observe  that  there  was  little  or 
no  contention  for  occupation  of,  or  command  over,  the  sea,  such  as 
was  exercised  and  claimed  over  territory  on  land.  Neither  riches, 
nor  renown,  nor  any  other  advantages  could  be  gathered  directly 
from  the  sea.  Commerce  was  absolutely  small,  but  relatively  to 
the  power  of  nations  possessing  sea  coasts,  even  smaller.  The 
advantage  of  the  bm  mm  its  eonvenkBoe  Uftmediiim  ol  transport, 
and  it  seemed  one  oommon  to  two  neighbouring  nations  at  war. 
Coasts  were  opeoi  and  the  small  attaoks  eapable  of  being  organised 
were  sodden,  and  ooold  not  well  be  prepared  against.  The  gvsa< 
valne  of  the  sea  was  the  sasy  means  it  presented  for  getting  at  the 
enemy's  territory  and  raTagjng  it 

England  had  for  a  long  oonrse  of  yearn  pnt  in  a  ebum  for  what 
she  called  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  "  surrounding  her.  Bat 
this  was  chiefly  a  civil  claim,  not  a  military  one.  It  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  claim  to  extend  what  are  now  our  admitted  rights  in 
our  territorial  waters — a  belt  three  miles  wide  from  the  shore — over 
very  large  water  areas  indeed.*  The  whole  claim  being  solemnly 
denied  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  denial  formulated  by  the  learned 
writer  Groting,  Charlos  I.  ( mployed  Selden  to  write  a  counterblast, 
reasserting  the  claim,  and  for  the  ^st  time  fitted  out  a  fleet  to 
enforce  it. 

But  the  claim  had  to  do  with  rij^hts  of  lisliery,  rights  of  traffic, 
ant  horages,  and  so  on.  It  was  apart  £i"om  any  ideas  of  water 
command  for  military  purposes,  even  so  late  as  Charles'  days.  At 
an  earlier  time  the  sea  was  regarded  as  a  common  highway  fur 
mihtary  expeditions,  there  being  but  iiitiu  fittempt  to  secure  it  for 
the  use  of  one  side  only. 

Oat  of  this  view  of  the  sea  grew  what  I  have  ventored  to  christen 

*  TIm  Biitidx  MM,  or  the  Four  Sca«,  aa  tbey  wero  indifforeotly  termed,  orer  which 
thi»  sovereiffnty  ^8  clni'mfd,  began  at  the  point  wIkto  tho  63rd  pnraHol  touchf^  the 
ooa«t  of  Norwaj.  Then  the  boaodary  ran  down  all  the  ooasts  to  Gape  Fiuisterre ;  in 
fhallitthiidatothtautfilfauiof Tlun atont «U» aMtidSui, to tlw 61M pMi^l 
and  to  TSvnms  Seo  BurdM^M  Nvvtii  Hittorf,  p.  84. 
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"  eroBa-raTaging/'  a  system  of  retaliatoiy  expeditions  attacking 
territory,  destroying  townst  bozning  property,  and  laying  waste 
with  fixe  and  sword.  This  is  a  eystem  to  whieh  we  are  early 
introdnoed,  hot  which  is  not  oonfined  to  very  early  dates.  It  is  a 
iystem  oat  of  whieh  not  mneh  advantage  to  either  aide  has  ever' 
come ;  but  down  to  the  latest  periods  we  can  find  it  where  there  is 
no  distinct  aim  of  purely  naval  warfare,  that  is  to  say,  uo  distinct 
aim  on  either  side  to  assert  and  maintain  a  control  oyer  the  water, 
snch  as  in  military  warfue  is  asserted  and  maintained  o?er  the 
land. 

Thus,  in  1512,  Sir  Edward  Howard  crossed  to  Brest  with  a  fleet 
from  which  forces  landed  and  burnt  Conrinct.  A  reinforcement 
being  Bont  out,  the  new  fleet  met  and  defeated  the  French  fleet  just 
as  it  came  out  of  port.  That  operntion  finished  a  year's  cam- 
paign ;  bnt  next  spring  Howard  apfain  pi  aceeded  to  Brest,  and  tlie 
French,  pending  the  arrival  of  some  galleys  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, remained  in  port,  and  permitted  Howard  to  sail  up  the 
harbonr,  to  bum  and  ravage  the  conntry  opposite  to  Brest,  but 
without  atteiiipting  anything  against  the  town  itself,  or  the  fleet 
there.  The  galleys  then  arrived  at  Conquet,  where  Howard, 
coming  oat  of  Brest,  attacked  them,  but  unfortunately  lost  his  life 
in  the  enoonnter.  Our  fleet  then  letmmed  home.  But  the  French 
in  their  torn  fitted  out  a  fleet,  ravaged  the  ooast  of  Sassex  and 
bnmt  Brighton.  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  hnither  of  Sir  Edward, 
fitted  out  another  fieet  before  whieh  the  Frepeh  retired,  and  he  in 
his  turn  took  an  army  over  to  GaUds,  and  captured  Teronenne  and 
Toumay. 

In  15112,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  joined  Henry  Tin.  in  an 
expedition  to  Cherbourg,  whieb  place,  ISalling  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies,  became  the  base  of  operations  for  ravaging  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  adjacent  country.  This  done,  the  expedition  returned 
to  Portland.  Sailing  thenoe  again,  Howard  took  Morlaix  by 
etorm. 

Next  summer  (1528),  however,  we  meet  a  condition  of  things 
more  closely  suggesting  the  form  which  naval  war  was  ultimately  • 
to  take,  for  Sir  William  Fitz-William  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  i 
France  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-six  sail,  for  the  purpose  of  intorcoptinrr 
a  French  fleet  which  was  understood  to  be  escorting  the  JJuke  oi 
Albany  back  to  his  Regency  in  Scotland.  He  met  and  drove  back 
this  escort  to  Dieppe  and  Boulogne,  and  then  Fitz-William, 
having  tiiUb  gained  the  naval  control  of  the  surrounding  waters, 
left  a  portion  of  his  fleet  to  watch  and  ma&k  the  French  in  their 
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ports,  while  lie  liimsclf  proceeded  to  ravage  and  destroy  the  coast 
as  far  as  Treport,  whi^re  he  burnt  the  suburbs^  ftnd  aU  the  ships  in 
the  harhour. 

There  were  in  our  history  no  more  expeditions  by  sea  till  15 14, 
v\lien  war  broke  out  with  Scotland,  aad  then  with  Friinee.  King 
Henry  landed  an  army  at  Calais,  and  marched  to  Boulogne,  which 
fell  into  liia  littuJii  ailur  an  investuiunt  l)y  sea  and  land. 

The  French,  in  their  turn,  fitted  out  a,  licet  and  made  for 
Si.  Helens,  where,  after  a  partial  action,  rendered  memorable  only 
bj  fba  lou  of  ihe  Marjf  Ease  wfaieh  preceded  it,  they  landed  aad 
attempted  to  hold  the  lale  of  Wight.  Failing  in  thia,  they 
landed  in  Snaaez,  where  they  were  repnlaed  frith  loaa.  Betiring 
to  fhair  own  ooaata,  the  Freneh  landed  part  of  their  army  near 
Boulogne,  preanmably  with  the  design  of  leeoTering  it.  Bat  a 
change  of  wind  either  oompelling  it»  or  fadUtating  it,  the  Freneh 
crosaed  again  over  to  the  Engliah  coaat,  where  they  were  met  and 
defeated  by  the  English  fleet.  As  a  reply  to  this  last  attempt  of 
the  French,  the  English  passed  over  to  their  coast  and  again 
burnt  Tr  i>ort  and  thirty  ships  which  were  found  in  the  harbour.* 

In  1547,  the  French  made  an  attack  on  Guernsey  and  Jers^» 
but  ships  and  troops  being  sent  from  England,  the  attack  was 
abandoned  after  the  enemy  had  suffered  considerable  los3. 

Calais  fell  to  the  French  early  in  "Mnry's  reign  (1558),  and  not 
impossibly  altered  the  general  view  of  naval  war  by  removing  our 
last  permanent  fool  hold  on  the  soil  of  France. 

But  our  immcdiaio  reprisal  waa  a  projected  attack  on  Crest,  which, 
however,  dwindled  down  ultimately  to  the  rc-buming  of  Conquet^ 
and  the  ravaging  of  the  adjacent  coasts  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  whole  system,  iL  ib  readily  seen,  was  one  of  military 
reprisals,  always  more  or  less  open  to  interruption  by  the  naval 
forces  of  the  power  attacked.  There  is  hardly  any  idea  preeent 
on  either  aide  of  getting  anch  a  control  of  the  sea  as  wooM  prevent 
the  other  aide  from  undertaking  theae  ravaging  expeditiona.  -  The 
reply  to  landing  and  ravaging  on  one  aide  is  generally  the  attempt 
at  erofla-raraging  on  the  other.  The  aea  is  a  convenient  medium 
for  the  transport  ol  armies,  and  the  sea-fight  proper  only  oomea 
in  incidentally,  as  when  the  French  fleet  isBttea  from  Brest  to  meet 
a  force  proposing  to  hmd  in  the  vicinity»  or  as  when  Henry  VUL 

*  It  ia  not  necessary  to  quote  auLborittes  specillrallv  f^r  theee  early  iUastrations,  at 
to  whioh  Bnnhttt  (1720),  Ledittd  (1735),  Berkley  (17uG),  and  Sstick  (1767)  u«  Alt 
afrMd.   Lediatd  BUd  Eotiek  qaote  the  <»igiaAl  ftttUioiritiM,  Bnrohott  and 
Borklflj  io  nak  I  have  aIbo  MoinUed  U  M.  T^rmide  and  Lavol  on  tha  FNUoh  iid*. 
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coUecto  bis  ahips  at  Spithead  to  interrupt  the  French  in  their 
propofled  capture  of  the  Isle  of  Wight*  Naval  war  this  is  not> 
and  neiiher  to  liacilitate  the  attack,  nor  to  streDgthen  the  defence, 
18  diiect  posBeedon  of  the  sea  sought. 

Two  fliinge  were  wanting  to  alter  this  condition  of  military  war 
cairied  on  hy  water.  On  the  sea  itself  was  not  to  be  found 
proi>orty  of  the  enemy  sufficient  to  make  it  an  object  of  attack. 
Although  sea-borne  commerce  was  growing,  it  was  not  yet  of  a 
character  or  extent  suflBciently  important  on  any  side  to  render 
its  suppression  a  serious  injury  to  the  nation  carryin«]j  it  on.  An 
hour  or  two's  burning  of  a  coast  town  probably  offered  greater 
prizes  to  the  descending  foe,  and  wrought  greater  distress  in  the 
nation  attacked,  than  weeks  or  months  of  pre^nng  on  the  small  and 
occasional  cargoes  which  were  to  be  found  acLaally  at  sea. 

The  other  want  was  ships  capable  of  keeping  the  sea.  If  the 
sea  was  to  be  controlled,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ships 
•■aqmlDg  to  ooutrol  dwuld  be  abk  to  milirtftjn  their  positton  at 
sea  continnoody.  80  long-  as  it  was  neoesBacy  to  xetom  to  port 
after  a  veiy  ehort  stay  at  sea;  ao  long  as  ships  were  so  mastered 
by  the  weather  as  to  be  eontuinally  driven  back  by  it,  with 
endeamrs  not  tntontioDS  frustrated;  it  was  always  open  to  the 
enemy  to  reassmne,  if  only  for  a  time,  that  control  of  the  sea 
which  had  been  ehsllenged.  This  eonditioii  was  not  reached  by 
mere  change  of  season.  Winter  voyages  or  onuses  were  forbidden 
to  both  sides  for  centoxies,  for  neither  had  ships  oompetant  to  face 
the  dangers  of  winter  weather.  War  by  sea  ceased  in  winter,  jost 
as  it  did  npon  land,  and  therefore  neither  side  could  ga>A  an 
advantage  ontil  the  summer  came  round  again.  But  the  summer 
gale  which  drove  a  fleet  before  it  into  the  shelter  of  safe  havens, 
might  not  be  felt  in  the  enemy's  locality,  nr  might  help  him  over 
to  his  enemy's  coast.  If  one  fleet  ran  short  of  water,  ot  provisions, 
or  of  munitions ;  or  if  its  crews  became  sickly  and  demanded  the 
recruitment  of  a  stay  in  the  quiet  of  harbour,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  the  other  hostile  fleet  would  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion at  the  same  time.  If  they  were  in  condition  to  put  to  sea 
when  the  first  tieet  was  obliged  to  return  to  port,  they  were  entirely 
free  to  use  the  water  as  the  medium  of  transport,  and  to  carry  out 
their  ravaging  expeditions  by  its  means.  Miscalculations  might 
occur;  the  fleet  which  had  been  compelled  to  retire  into  port, 
might  be  again  ready  for  sea  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  and 
there  might  be  a  sea-fight  in  conseqnenoe.  Bat  had  the  fleet 
which  first  retired  into  port  been  able  to  maintain  its  place  at 
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sea,  or  had  it  been  at  least  understood  to  be  read j  to  aet  at  sea, 

the  ravaging  expedition  coald  not  have  been  carried  out  until  the 
Bea-keeping  fleet  had  been  in  some  ivaj  disposed  of,  or  forced  to 

withdraw. 

The  supply  of  both  these  neeessary  ingredients  of  naval  war 
was  gradual »  and  as  a  consequence  the  change  from  the  practice 

of  cross-ravaging  over  a  theoretically  free  sea  to  s^'stematic  naval 
war  with  rules  deduced  from  experience,  and  settled  axioms  which 
had  become  instinctive  from  continued  and  forced  acceptance,  was 
gradual  too. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  tlw  sp;)-borno  commerce 
question,  either  as  one  of  defence  or  attack,  did  not  come  into 
material  notice  until  the  tiuio  of  Elizabeth.  But  quite  early  in 
her  reign,  we  begin  to  hear  of  the  making  of  prizes  in  the  Channel. 
Then  we  hear  of  French  and  Dutch  privateers  contemporaiicuus 
with,  and  perhaps,  in  cases,  anticipating,  the  commencement  of  our 
partly  legitimate  and  partly  piratical  war  upon  the  rich  commerce 
of  Spain. 

Tfans  Burchett*  says,  speaking  of  the  years  1560-68,  and  of  the 
Qaeen*8  efforts  to  increase  and  improve  the  naval  force : 

lb  bnltettmi  «f  tUt  lMid*bI«  •«Mtt|ib  of  Um  Qwoi'st  muj  of  bor  nealtUy  subjects, 
who  1iT«d  near  the  bm  ooMts,  b«I  tbomMlvM  to  ImOdfaig  of  iihit{M,  ip  tiist  in  &  ilimi 

time  those  of  the  Crown  and  of  prirate  persons  were  become  «o  nnmorons  as,  on 
occasion  ui  any  naral  war,  might  employ  20,000  mec.  The  good  effects  of  these 
propamlioiM  wen  shocilir  «ll«r  aaoii  in  tlio  wor  the  Qneen  muloxlook  in  bolialf  of 
tho  P)rot««taiit8  of  Fnmoo,  irtMnin,  besideB  tlw  londfoirooo  alio  Mut  oTor  to  Normandj 

to  thfir  aflaistancp,  her  ships,  scouring  the  seas,  sorely  distressed  their  enemies  fiy 
taking  great  numbers  of  prisoa  from  thom,  and  at  length  totally  intorrupting  thoir 
timcbu 

Lediard,t  quoting  eai  litr  uuthorities,  says  that  wlien  in  1661 
Elizabeth  fitted  a  fleet  out  to  intercept  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on 
her  return  from  France,  she  p;ave  out  that  it  was  intended  to  clear 
the  sea  of  pirates  ;  indicates  that  a  sea  harvest  was  already 

beginning  to  be  reaped. 

Entick  particularizes  more  closely,  and  says — quoting  several 
authorities — ^that  as  the  French  Court  commissioned  privateers 

to  prey  apon  our  sbipa,  Elizabeth  was  obliged  tu  fuilow  their  o&atiiplc,  and  by 
pHMlaiutioa  aha  g»v«  loavt  to  h«r  snbjeota  to  make  reiiiriaaU ;  wbioh  attendod 

with  such  success,  that  one  Clarke,  with  three  frigates  only,  for  his  share  carried 
into  X(  wiuwflo,  witliiD  «  cxniM  of  six  veek«t  oigbteos  prixoSf  valuod  »t  X60|000 

steriing.''^ 

*  Burcbett,  p.  343. 

t  Lediord,  toL  i.  p.  123. 

{  fintiok,  pb  SOB. 
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From  aboat  this  time,  the  attaek  and  defenee  of  commerce 
begins  to  take  Com  and  poeition  as  a  regular  element  of  naTal  war. 
The  trade  of  England  puehing  oat  in  wkhui  quarters,  onder 
the  aneploeB  of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adyenturere.  JenlnnBon 
opened  it  np  with  Bneria  and  Persia ;  John  Hawkins,  using  the 
trade  in  slaires  as  his  instmment/drew  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
and  the  Western  Indies  together.  The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch 
were  aotively  pursuing  trade  in  the  Bast  Indiee  and  in  South 
America.  Spain  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Pacific,  which  she  wpw  neither  strong  enough 
nor  intelligent  enough  to  hold. 

An  early  indication  of  the  advent  of  a  regular  system  of  naval 
war  is  offered  by  the  attacks  of  Danibh  freebooters  on  our  Russian 
commerce.  In  1570  the  Danes  were  v  orsted,  and  five  of  their 
sliips  captured  by  the  squadron  of  thirteen  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers" bhip^  in  tlitj  Biiltic.  A  formal  report  of  the  action  was  made 
to  the  Emptiur  of  llubBia  by  Chrisiopher  Hodsdon  and  William 
iiurrough,  who  commanded  the  English  ships.*  About  157iJ  the 
French  Protestants,  having  taken  to  the  sea  as  privateers  or  pirates, 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  their  Catholic  countrymen,  extended 
their  now  lucrative  operations  so  as  even  to  include  the  ships  of 
their  English  friends.  And  later,  again,  the  Dutch,  privateering 
oetenaihly  against  the  ships  of  their  Spanish  enemies,  were  in  the 
same  way  tempted  out  of  the  legitimate  line  of  their  proceedings  by 
the  xiefaness  of  possible  English  prizes.  Undw  the  pretext — ^whieh 
was  very  likely  no  pretext^  bnt  a  truth,  in  some  eaaos  -that  onr 
ships  broQ^^t  supplies  and  sueeour  to  the  Spaniards  by  way  of 
Dunkirk,  they  fell  upon  our  oommeroe  to  its  senons  detriment.  Sir 
Thos.  Hdlstook,  who  was  then  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  was 
employed  to  auppreaa  this  loose  pirat^,  and  suooeeded  in  both 
cases.t 

But,  perhaps,  the  real  opening  of  the  new  phase,  the  source,  as 
it  were,  from  which  the  river  of  naval  war  was  ever  after  to  flow, 
was  the  treacherous  attu  l;  by  the  Spaniards  on  Hawkins  at  St. 

Juan  de  Ulloa  in  1507.  All  the  world  seems  to  have  thereafter 
become  alive  to  tv.o  things — the  enormous  value  of  sea-borne  com- 
merce to  the  r  iuitrietj  which  carried  it  on,  and  the  tremondons 
risks  attending  ita  prosecution  in  war  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
the  great  advantages  arisin    Ironi  its  attack  on  the  other. 

As  the  growth  of  commerce  can  be  inferreii  iiom  the  continued 

*  Lediard,  toI.  i.,  p.  152;  Berkley,  p.  301. 

*  Burcbett,  p.  ZU ;  Berkley,  p.  812. 
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mention  of  its  attaoik  \ad  defenee,  so  the  oi^iaoiiy  of  ships  to  keep 
the  sea  ean  be  as  well  mfeired  from  the  nmnbera  and  length  of  the 
Toyages  now  undertaken.  English  oammeroe  had  ansen  before 
there  were  En^^Ush  ships  to  eondnet  it,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  oentmy  Candiots*  Bagnsans,  Sicilians,  Genoese,  and 
Yonotians  oanied  English  cargoes  to  and  from  London  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports.*  But  there  most  have  been  a  very  rapid  and 
oomplete  change  as  the  centory  drew  on.  For  the  eervice  of  the 
Queen,  in  repelling  the  Armada,  the  dty  of  London,  on  its  own 
account,  fitted  out  38  ships  of  the  average  tonnage  as  then  counted, 
of  lf>l  tons,  and  average  crews  of  71  menf ;  197  ships,  avefRKing 
151  tons  each,  and  carrying  on  an  average  89  men  per  ship,  were 
got  together  on  that  occasion  under  the  different  leaders  on  the 
English  Bide-t  And  as  tho  voyages  to  the  Coasts  of  Gumea,  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  the  ports  ot  Hit  Baltic  were  now  freely  prosecated, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  was  an  abundant  shipping  of  sea-going 
capacity.  As  to  size,  amongst  the  war-sliips  of  Elizabeth,  Lord 
Howard  of  Eiiiiigaam  had  under  him  the  Titumph,  ol  1,100  tons 
and  500  men ;  the  White  Bear,  of  1,000  tons  and  500  men ;  the 
Ark  Royal,  of  800  tons  and  425  men ;  the  Victory ,  of  the  like  ton- 
nage and  400  men ;  the  ^fissbefft-BoiiawNlMri,  the  itfoiy  Sum,  the 
Hope,  and  the  galley  BmaMst,  all  <tf  600  tons  and  260  men ; 
besides  six  ships  of  500  tons,  and  a  considerable  nnmber  of  about 
800  tons. 

The  ehange  in  the  chaiaoter  of  the  ships,  and  their  greater  sea 
worthiness,  must  he  left  more  to  inferenoe  than  to  proof,  as  there  is 
very  little  that  is  anthentiD  as  to  how  ships  were  really  oonstmeted, 
rigged,  and  armed  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  era  of  the 

Petts.  Accurate  marine  artists  scarcely  existed  before  the  times  of 
the  Yandevelds,  the  father  born  in  1610  and  the  son  in  16B8.  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  the  ships  of  Henry  VIH.  bore  a  not  remote  re- 
semblance to  that  given  in  the  illustration,  and  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  certainly  authentic  outlines  of  the  Speaker,  a  Common- 
wealth ship  of  1G53,  and  suppose  the  change  from  tho  one  type  to 

•  Haklttjt,  qnoiod  in  Chann^clt,  vol.  ii...  p.  7. 

♦  It  is,  perhaps,  bolter  to  go  by  the  namber  of  men  than  by  tho  lonnnffp  as  given. 
Monson  giveti  t<Kiu»^  aa  length  x  brMultli  x  depth,  wbioh  would  giro  much  more 
thu  tfa*  diiplMonairt.  But  !f ,  m  Mr.  W.  H.  Wlute  thinlM,  the  toniMgv  wm  the  inimb«i 
€it  bnttk  or  *'  tans  "  which  coald  be  stowed,  the  tonnage  was  much  less  than  tho  4U* 
placement.  See  Monsoa*t  HtwvU  TraelMf  Book  iU.,  uad  Miamal  oj'  Naval  AtvMiUettttVf 
Fimt  Edition,  p.  9d* 

X  Eiitl«k,  p.  2C1. 
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the  other  to  him  be«n  gracliial,  we  eaa  {netnre  the  intennediate 
types  whush  oooapied  the  field  in  the  leign  of  Elisabeth. 

So  that,  as  the  century  approached  its  eloee,  we  had  the  two 
tbioge  neeeeeaiy  to  establiiAk  purely  naTal  'war — abandani  sea- 
borne  commerce,  and  abandance  of  sea,-going  and  sea-keeping  war- 
ships. The  inevitable  reKiilt  follows,  that  eross-ravBging  from  land 
to  land  falls  into  the  back-ground  ;  the  sea  is  regarded  more  and  . 
more  as  a  territory  necessary  to  be  held  by  the  nation  which  rlesires 
to  win  in  naval  war ;  and  it  begins  to  be  understood  that  if  attacks 
on  territory,  to  make  which  the  forces  must  cross  the  sea,  are  to  be 
resisted,  the  enemy  must  be  met  before  he  leaves  the  water. 

But  ^'ct  was  it  a  new  thing,  and  &o  couiddured  for  some  scores  of 


years,  to  have  war  upon  the  water  alone.  So  new,  that  one  of  the 
chief  actors  in  these  times  of  change,  writing  long  after  the  change 
had  fully  established  itself,  mentioned  with  something  like  con- 
tempt, as  "  a  mere  action  at  sea,"  the  dispatch  of  a  squadron  in 
1590  under  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Frobisher,  which,  though  it 
made  no  captures,  stopped  the  whole  trade  from  the  West  Indies 
to  Spain  in  that  year. 

Yet,  though  the  fact  was  not  thoroughly  perceived  at  the  time, 
the  vast  amount  of  Spanish  riches  which  were  afloat  forced  tho 
war  with  Spain  and  made  it  a  naval  one.  The  ravaging  of  Spanish 
teiritory  by  the  Rnglish  no  doubt  hurt  Spain,  bni  the  eaptnre  of 
the  Spuush  galleons  not  only  hnrt  Spain  more,  bat  enriched  the 
eaptors  and  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.  Spain,  however, 
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was  even  less  eonsoioos  than  England  of  the  change  which  WM 
being  effected  in  maritime  warfare.  She  attempted  to  work  on  the 
lines  which  had  been  possible  three-quarters  of  a  century  earlier,  in 
the  absence  of  commerce  and  sea-going  ships  ;  and  bor  grand  and 
crowning  error  of  the  Armada  was  simply  the  embodiment  of  false 
notions  as  to  the  inevitable  character  of  naval  war. 

It  is  cnrious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  form  of  naval  war, 
emerging  confusedly  and  gradually  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
covered  the  straggle  between  England  and  Spain  ;  but  it  is  still 
more  impressive  to  read  the  words  oi  the  chief  actors  in  this 
struggle  after  it  was  over,  and  to  observe  how  entirely  they  had 
accepted  the  new  conditions  and  enunciated  the  lino  of  policy, 
even  in  those  early  years,  wliich  saeeessfol  naval  war  has  over  < 
ainoe  followed.  I  shall,  therefore,  run  lightly  through  the  prineipal 
incidents  of  the  Spanish  war,  commenting  as  may  be  necessary 
while  I  proceed,  and  I  shall  then  quote  the  emphatie  language  of 
Sir  William  Monson  in  1640,  when  he  was  a  retired  officer,  and  of 
the  nnfortnnate  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  during  his  twelTO  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

Dralce's  first  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  was  in  1586,  and  this 
was  entirely  on  the  military  reprisal  plan,  or  on  the  system  of 
cross-ravaging  ;  bo  he  sacked  San  Domingo,  CSartagena,  Santa 
Justina  in  Florida,  and  then  retomed  home.  But  in  1587  we 
begin  to  see  a  change.  Drake  proceeds  to  Cadiz,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cross-ravaging,  but  to  destroy  the  shipping  which  con- 
stituted the  supply  of  the  great  armada  preparing  at  Lisbon. 
Having  succeeded  in  this  enterprize,  h"  fell  somewhat  back  into 
the  older  grooves  by  assaulting  certain  rastles  on  the  coast  of 
Spain  :  but,  becoming  aware  of  the  real  im  ih  ctiveness  of  such 
proceedings,  he  steered  for  the  Western  Islanilb  for  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  enemy's  commerce,  then  represented  by  an  immense 
and  vahiable  carrack  expected  irom  Mozambique,  lie  bucceeded 
in  Ilia  object,  and  brought  liis  great  prize  to  England.  Monson, 
not  yet  wholly  alive  to  the  real  nature  of  naval  war,  but  still  in 
part  comprehending,  says  of  the  first  voyage 

AxA  though  thb  Tojoge  proTed  both  foitmnto  and  vktoHom,  y«t  ooBitdwrtng  tt  «m 
rather  an  nwakening  than  a  weakoning  ol  him  (the  King  of  &|Mili),  it  had  hOMI  tor 
ix'ttor  f  <>  hftvc  whoilv  rirrlin«d  than  to  hftvo  aodorti^ea it  npoa  •Mb  doodor gvoiuida 
aud  with  so  inconsiderable  forces. 

Of  the  second  voyage,  the  Admiral  says 

This  voyage  proceeded  prosperoaslj,  and  vithoot  exception,  for  tiicre  wM  bolb 
hoavar  sod  Tvoalth  gdnod,  and  the  onnoj  greatly  endenuigod.* 

•  Moneonli  Naval  Tm^,  Book  L 
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The  next  year,  1588,  wu  the  Armada  year,  aa  to  which  nothing 
need  here  be  aaid ;  but  1689  ivitnessed  two  espeditions,  one  under 
Drake,  with  land  lioroea,  as  an  attempt  to  replace  l^ie  King  of 
Portugal  on  hia  tiirone,  which  was  of  a  wholly  pnblie  character ; 
and  the  other  under  the  Earl  of  Cnmberland,  which  was  ahnoat 
wholly  an  aftaefc  on  the  commeroe  of  the  Boman  CSatholio  Leagoe 
against  Hemry  IV.,  and  of  Spain.  This  was  of  the  partly  royal 
and  partly  commercial  character  which  the  state  of  the  times 
favoured.  Drake's  expedition  was  a  failure,  due,  it  is  said,  to 
having  wasted  time  in  an  abortive  attempt  on  Goranna,  or  th6 
Groyne,  aa  it  was  then  called.  Bat  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  was  an  entirely  legitimate  expedition,  inasmuch  as  it  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Armada  had  cleared 
the  sea  of  Spanish  war  ships  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Earl  of 
Cumberland  began  by  capturing  three  of  tlie  League  ships  in  the 
Channel.  Then  he  took  £7,000  worth  of  spices  belonging  to  Spain 
out  of  Portuguese  bliipt)  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  of  Flores,  where  he  captiu'ed  an  ontward- 
bouud  Spaniaard.  Then,  in  the  Koad  of  Fayal,  he  made  prize  of 
Spanish  ships.  Later,  he  took  a  French  League  ship  returning 
home  from  Canada.  Then  he  forced  the  little  island  of  Graciosa 
to  afford  him  provisions  and  refreshment.  Oil  Terceira,  he  took  a 
Spanish  ship  worth  J6100,000,  and  then,  on  his  return  towards  the 
coast  of  Spain,  ha  made  two  prises,  each  worth  j87,000,  and  a  third 
he  drew  out  from  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  of  St.  Mary's,  worth  a 
like  sum.  The  only  thing  this  expedition  undertook  which  was  in 
the  nature  of  cross-ravaging,  but  which  was,  in  the  absence  of  any 
possible  interraptimL  firom  Spanish  ships,  an  act  always  found 
proper  to  be  performed  in  like  circumstances,  was  the  sacking  of 
the  town  of  Fayal. 

In  1690  was  the  expedition  of  Hawkins  and  Frobisher  to  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  the  Western  Islands^  to  destroy  the  Spanish 
trade.  This  squadron  was  seven  months  at  sea,  and  did  not  make 
a  single  capture  of  impcvtonce,  and  was  what  Monson  charac- 
terized it,  half  in  contempt  and  half  understanding  how  com^ 
pletely  it  had  fulfdled  its  mission,  "a  bare  action  at  sea."  Spain 
was  recovering  from  the  blow  of  1588,  and  even  got  so  far  as  to 
propose  to  meet  the  lleet  of  Hawkins  and  Frobisher  at  sea.  But 
realising  the  dipRstrr  tliat  would  follow  a  second  defeat,  and  not 
having  force  enough  to  make  success  certain,  Pliilip  recalled  his 
sliips  and  left  the  English  fleet  free  to  lie  across  thu  S|>anish  trade 
route  and  to  hold  it.   But  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  couueiiuent  on 
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this  position  of  his  enemy,  the  King  of  Spain  forbade  the  sailing  of . 
tlie  ships  from  the  West  Indins,  and  so  abandoned  the  whole  of 
the  nation's  sea-born o  foreign  commorce  for  one  year.  This 
was  really  a  blow  of  the  heaviest  character  to  Spain,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  the  penalty  that  must  be  paid  by  the  weaker  naval 
power.  But  in  this  case  it  was  pfill  worse  for  Spain,  as,  in  the  then 
unsheathed  «tato  oi'  ships*  bottomB,  lying  in  tropical  waters  for  a 
summer  produced  weakness  of  structure  almost  amounting  to  dis- 
ablement, from  the  ravages  of  the  worm.  As  a  consequence,  about 
a  hundred  of  these  detained  ships  were  lost,  with  Linjii"  rich 
cargoes,  on  the  return  voyage  to  Spain  next  year. 

In  1591  Lord  Thomas  Howard  took  command  of  a  fleet  to  the 
WeBiem  laUmds,  with  the  eingle  mtentton  of  preying  on  Spaniah 
commeroe  aa  before.  Bat  at  this  time  the  Emg  of  Spain  had  bo 
far  reeoveied  hinuelf  aa  to  send  to  sea  a  still  larger  and  more 
powerfol  fleet  than  that  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard ;  this  he  did» 
and  what  took  plaoe  is  of  the  essenoe  and  being  of  naval  war*  In 
those  dajB—thon^  a  change  was  even  then  understood  to  be 
neoessaiy— Lord  Th<nnaa  Howard's  abeenoe  left  the  Channel  nn- 
eoTered,and  had  things  been  as  they  were,  cross-raiding  on  English 
territory  might  have  been  effected  by  the  Spaniards.  But  at  what 
price?  At  that  of  the  probable  loss  of  the  whole  West  India 
commercial  fleet.  Any  damage  that  conld  possibly  be  done  to  the 
shores  of  England  would  have  been  paid  for,  over  and  over  again, 
by  the  vast  prize  that  would  fall  unguarded  into  Lord  Thomas 
Howard'?  liands,  while  the  loss'  tn  Spain  by  this  great  transfer  of 
prnpf  i  ty  wiiTiM  have  been  entirely  uncompensated.  Before  any 
att;i(  1:>  on  I'liglish  soil  could  be  thought  of,  Spanish  commerce 
must  bt  ])i  )iocted;  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Bazan  sailed  to  the 
Western  Iblaiidh  lubtead  of  to  the  Channel. 

Don  Alonzo's  fleet  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Lord  Thomas, 
aud  luid  the  latter  not  been  warned  in  time,  all  his  ships  might 
Lave  suffered  the  fate  of  the  Revenge  with  Sir  Richard  Granville 
in  command.  Howard  just  escaped,  and  the  Spanish  Flate  Fleet 
was  saved.  But  so  dose  was  the  issue,  that  had  that  fleet  arrived 
at  Flores  one  day  sooner,  or  had  Don  Alomo  arrived  one  day  later, 
Howard  would  have  made  the  complete  success  he  desired.  But 
even  though  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  a  fulure, 
Howard  made  sufficient  captures  in  the  course  of  iiis  voyage  to 
pay  all  its  expenses,  and  Spain  suffered  not  only  to  that  extent, 
but  also  in  the  loss,  already  detailed,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
rescued  Fbte  Fleet  on  tiie  way  Lome,  on  account  of  the  decayed 
condition  of  the  ships. 
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In  ihe  sanift  y«flr,  1591,  the  Barl  of  Giunberlaiid  made  a  vojage 
to  the  Spanidi  eout,  wboUj  intOEnt  on  the  «tta«k  on  BpwuBh 
oomiDOToe.  Slight  tangible  snooeas  alone  attended  his  exertions, 
bat  while  intelligenee  ol  Don  Alonzo's  preparaiionB  drove  him 
home,  the  fact  of  the  Earl's  being  on  the  Spaniah  eoast  enabled 
him  to  despatch  that  whaming  to  Lord  Tliomas  Howard  whioh 
ailowet^  !nm  to  draw  off  his  fleet  in  time — all  but  the  Revmcie. 

In  1592  Frobisher,  in  succession  to  Baleigh,  took  a  sqaadron  to 
the  coast  of  Rpain  and  to  the  Tplands,  but  this  broke  up  and  acted 
more  or  les9  independently,  some  sbi}  s  on  tbo  coa^t  and  pome  at 
the  Islands.  Don  Alonzo  de  Bazan,  on  his  part,  being  ordered  to 
cover  the  West  India  fleet,  by  so  much  disobeyed  his  instructions 
as  to  allow  captures  to  be  made  which  he  might  have  prevented. 
But  he  was  at  sea  in  superior  force  to  the  English,  and  they 
were  perforce  driven  home. 

The  Earl  of  Cumbui  land,  in  1593,  repeated  the  practice  which 
was  now  established  of  warring  on  Spanish  commerce,  lirst  on  the 
eoast  of  Spain,  and  then,  at  the  right  season,  amongst  the  Western 
Islands.  Gaptoies  were  made,  of  oonrse,  but  Spain  repeated  her 
jiraetioe  of  appearing  in  snperior  foree  at  the  Islands,  and  neoes- 
aitatiog  thereby  the  retirement  of  the  English. 

This  was  now  the  third  year,  during  which  neither  side  bad 
gained  mneh  advantage,  and  when  the  goard  of  Spain  on  her  eom- 
merae  bad  been  nsarly  oomplete*  Sneh  prooesdings  were  hardly 
of  the  essenee  of  naval  war,  and  might  have  progressed  for  an 
indefinite  time.  If  Spain  was  able  to  show  superior  fbroe  at  sea 
for  three  snooeasiTe  years,  she  should  have  pushed  it  farther.  To 
gst  any  advantage,  she  should  have  followed  the  English  fleet  up 
and  mastered  it.  Then  she  would  not  only  have  protected  her 
oommeree,  but  would  have  been  a  position  to  push  her  attacks  closer 
home.  The  Spanish  error  was  that  they  did  not  understand  this ; 
but  possihlv  the  fjDO'^tinn  of  season  governed  the  Spanish  naval 
policy  to  a  grcatiir  extent  than  we  can  now  easily  realise. 

The  English,  on  their  part,  if  thpy  had  rightly  understood  the 
position,  would  have  acted  with  the  sole  purpose  of  masterinf^  the 
Spanish  fleet  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  destruction  1  her 
commerce.  But  probably  no  one  then  perceived  what  was  axio- 
matic a  century  later. 

Not  naprobably  the  failure  to  comprehend  the  exact  position, 
however  simple  it  may  seem  to  us  who  have  assimilated  all  past 
experience  without  knowing  it,  dictated  the  changed  proceedings  of 
the  next  few  years.  I 

I 
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Tba  SponlardB  had  joined  ihe  Bonum  OathoBb  Leaga«y  and  in 
1594  had  ahips  in  firast,  whioh  was  held  in  ihe  interest  of  the 
faetion.  Thiee  fhonaand  Englinh  troope  had  heen  for  ecmie  time 
operating  in  Brittany,  in  alliance  with  the  troops  of  Heniy  IV.,  and 
Frobisher  was  now  despatched  with  four  ships  to  oo-operate 
against  the  Spaniards,  who  at  Brest  were  a  threat  to  the  seoority 
of  the  Channel.   This  operation  was  effeetively  concluded. 

Bat  eroBS-raiding  was  again  appermost  in  the  English  mind  ;  foi 
in  the  same  year,  1594,  Drake  and  Hawkins  sekiled  for  the  West 
Indies  with  the  intention  of  landing  at  Nomhre  de  Dios,  marching 
across  to  Panama,  and  possessing  themselves  of  all  the  plunder 
which  the  sacking  of  that  entrepot  for  silver  was  likely  to  afford. 
This  expedition  was  late  in  sailing,  because  ;i  certain  fe:ir  of  attacks 
at  home  grow  out  of  the  presence  of  Spanir^li  ships  ai  iiiest  and  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany.  But  a  home  squadron  being  htted  out, 
Drake  and  Hawkins  sailed. 

The  fears  ut  nross-ravaging,  though  exaggerated,  were  not  without 
foundation,  lor  in  this  year  four  Spanish  galleys  ran  over  Irom 
France  into  Mount's  Bay ;  their  crews  landed  and  burnt  Penzance, 
Mouse-hole,  Newlin,  and  a  neighbouring  church.  Then  they  re- 
embarked,  and  made  off  as  soddenly  and  as  seeretlj  as  they  had 
come.  Not  a  drop  of  English  blood  was  shed,  and  all  the  his- 
tonans  agree  that  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  hiavado,  without  sensible 
aim  and  objeot ;  and  the  galleys  were  seen  by  no  one,  either  dnring 
their  ^vproacfa  or  on  their  retirement. 

Before  Drake  and  Hawkins  sailed,  news  had  reaehed  England 
that  a  valuable  Spanish  eatraek  had  pat  into  Porto  Bieo  damaged, 
and  the  Qaeen  ordered  them  to  make  sure  of  this  prize  before 
attempting  anything  further.  In  this  order,  we  had  again  a 
legitimate  operation  in  the  oircmnstances  of  the  case.  It  was  a 
worthy  objeot ;  not  requiring  time  to  aehieve,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  intezraptum  from  the  sea.  The  march  across  to  Panama 
required  the  occupation  of  Nombre  de  Dios  and  the  security  ot 
their  ships,  not  only  to  lie  there,  but  to  pass  freely  to  sea  laden 
with  the  spoils  gathered  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Clear 
ideas  on  such  simple  points  were  often  wanting  in  those  days,  and 
even  in  the  minds  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  they  could  hardly  have 
been  jjn  st  nt.  The  ships  lingered  at  Guadalonpe,  and  allowed  the 
bpaniardb  both  information  and  time  enough  so  to  secure  the 
treasure-ship  that  the  English  attack  at  Porto  Kico  was  repulsed 
with  loss,  and  Hawkini^  died,  it  is  said,  half  of  this  troul)lc.  Drake 
proceeded  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  but  iouud  the  march  acrosa 
impracticable,  and  he  died,  too,  near  hand,  at  Porto  Bello. 
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Thai  which  «w  to  be  eq>eoted  had  meantime  happened ;  and 
BsBkenpflle,  who  sncoeeded  to  the  oommand,.  only  joet  eaoaped^ 
after  a  partial  aetion,  the  eapeiior  fleet  which  Spain  had  wnt  oat 
to  interrapt,  in  the  only  way  poe8ibIe»  the  operations  of  the 
En^iah.  Meet  prohahly,  the  fiulnre  of  the  maieh  acroaa  the 
iathmoa  was  the  real  saving  of  our  ileet,  which  mic^i  otherwise 
have  been  caught  half-manned  at  Nomhte  de  Bios  the  mote 
powerfol  Spaniards* 

Monson  remarks  on  the  risen  sea-power  of  Spain  since  1591,  and 
how,  in  this  year,  she  had  secured  herself  by  two  strong  fleet^,  one 
of  twenty  sail  in  the  West  Indies  and  another  of  /twenty-four  sail  at 
the  Western  Islands.  As  a  consequence,  so  far,  her  commerce 
passed  in  security,  though  the  ships  saw  neither  a  friend  nor  an 
enemy  before  their  safe  arrival  at  Lisbon. 

Shu  was  now  really  mistress  at  sea,  and  had  she  known  what  was 
proper  to  be  done,  she  would  have  pushed  up  into  the  Channel 
with  all  her  force  before  the  English  could  have  got  out.  By  so 
doing  she  would  have  left  her  commerce  and  all  her  ports  free 
behind  her,  for  even  if  she  failed  to  meet  and  beat  the  Engli^jh  lu 
their  own  waters,  her  threat  must  have  kept  them  at  home.  But 
if  she  could  meet,  and  could  heat  them*  it  was  impossible  to  limit 
the  advantages  to  her  which  would  immediately  follow.  She  would 
have  passed  th^  period  of  naval  defence,  and  would  have  heen 
ready  to  take  np  the  r6U  of  attack  fnm  the  sea,  which  was  secnre 
behind  her. 

She  was  slow  to  read  the  lesson  of  the  time,  slower  even  than 
we  were ;  and  though  thus  really  superior  at  sea,  she  left  herself 
entirely  open  to  the  secret,  sudden,  and  powerful  attack  which  was 
made  upon  Cadiz  by  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard  in  command  of 
the  sea  fbrces,  and  of  Essex  in  command  of  the  land  foroesi  yet 
with  some  joint  commission,  in  this  year,  1596. 

The  expedition  did  not  sail  till  June  1st,  and  it  was  simply 
fatuous  on  the  part  of  Philip,  that  witli  galleys  raiding  on  our 
coast  the  year  before,  he  should  have  had  absolutely  nothing  by 
way  of  look-out,  or  avant-garde,  to  give  him  notice  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  were  preparing  to  embark  over  seven  thousand  land 
forces,  and  that  the  Dutch  were  incorporating  themselves  in  the 
grand  design.  But  Spain  was  swelling  with  ideas  ol  a  repetition  of 
her  great  cross-raiding  designs  of  1588.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
conscious  tli.it  her  breach  of  all  the  growing  principles  of  naval 
war  was  the  primary  cause  of  her  former  failure,  and  would  be, 
over  and  over  again,  the  caubeu  of  her  future  failures  as  long  as 
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she  coniinaed  tiiem.  She  had  been  driTing  English  fleets  <mt  of 
her  awn  waters  for  four  jears  nmnmg,  and  yet  had  not  nnderetood 
that  water  was  water,  and  that  if  an  English  fleet  fled  before  a 
Spanish  one  at  Flores  and  off  Gnba,  the  same  fleet  wonld  be  hard 

pnt  to  it  off  Plymoutli  or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  the  thonght  was 
not  in  the  Spanish  Councils ;  they  set  out  great  ideas  for  the  inva- 
sion of  a  heretic  England,  and  the  support  of  a  rebellioas  yet 
orthodox  Ireland,  and  they  left  the  main  body  of  their  prepara- 
tions  open  to  the  stroke  of  any  one  who  chose  to  cross  the  sea*  to 
strike  it. 

Howard  and  Essex  eailvi'd,  as  I  havo  pnicl,  on  the  1st  of  June. 
^  They  took  the  most  singular  precautions  by  means  of  wide- 
spread videttes,  -which  captured  or  detained  every  sail  that  was 
seen,  so  that  early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  June  the  vast  fleet 
was  off  Cadiz,  with  nothing  to  prevent  them  sailing  right  up  and 
malting  themselves  masters  of  the  great  assemblage  of  war  and 
mercliant  ships  that  hiy  in  unsuspecting  tranqnillity  heforc  them. 
But  a  day  was  lost  in  divided  counsels,  and  notwithrtUuding  the 
clearness  of  their  instructions  to  master  the  ships  in  the  iirst 
instance,  and  Monson's  urgency  as  a  leading  naval  adviser,  it  was 
not  till  night  that  tfie  determination  to  attack  the  ships  was  come 
to.  The  result  was  that  though  many  ships  were  taken,  and 
many  bomt  to  prevent  Aem  fieJling  into  our  hands,  the  lesser 
value— the  occupation  of  the  town  for  fourteen  days,  and  its 
ransom  for  190,000  ducats — assumed  the  most  golden  hue,  and 
the  blow  was  not  as  complete  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been. 

A  point  which  is  not  cleared  up  in  any  of  the  histories  before 
me,  is  tbe  disposition  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  this  time.  There 
were  a  considerable  number  of  war-ships  at  Cadiz,  no  doubt,  and 
some  of  the  heaviest  class.  There  was  also  at  least  a  s^uadroD  at 
Lisbon,  under  Siriago,  for  six  of  them  attac  ketl  a  private  expedition 
of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  off  the  Bock.  But  I  do  not  gather 
whether  tho  floets  of  the  previous  year  were  giiardin}^  commerce 
tlii-T  v-  nr  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  the  Azores.  The  English 
comiijaHders  knew  some  days  before  their  nrrivai  at  Cadiz  wl^at 
ships  they  would  find  thorn,  but  it  was  not  known  to  tlic  liome 
Government  wluit  tlie  disposition  of  the  Spanish  flor-t  was,  for  the 
ascertainment  of  this  was  one  of  the  duties  ciijuiiied  upon  the 
•  English  commanders.  T'nless  these  liad  some  knowledge  that 
the  sea  was  free  behind  them,  they  could  hardly  have  made  the 
serious  attack  they  did,  and  would  certainly  not  have  remained  as 
much  as  fom'teen  days  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Cadiz. 
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It  was  a  part  of  iho  Lords  Gcnorals*  instructions  to  take  tbe 
usual  measui-es  at  the  AVestein  Islands  for  iutercepting  the 
Spanish  trade,  but  dispates  aad  discoutents  had  ariaen  oYer  the 
possible  objeotums  which  mi^t  be  taken  at  home,  and  no  defaeh- 
ment  westward  was  made.  Essex  was  forbidden  to  attack  Lisbon,  [ 
and  intelligence  from  Fenol  showed  that  no  ships  were  there. 
So,  as  prowons  wer^  as  nsoal,  nmning  short,  and  there  was  not 
further  (^leration  open,  the  great  fleet  retomed  to  England, 
arriving  at  Plymouth  on  Angost  8th. 

Etsd  this  reverse  at  CSadis,  due  as  it  was  to  a  wholly 
mistaken  naval  policy,  had  no  sort  of  legitimate  effect  on  the 
Spanish  mind,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  1597.  The  invasion 
idea  was  so  far  uppermost,  that  an  assemblage  in  force  began  to 
be  made  at  Ferrol,  and  the  commerce  at  the  Western  Islands  was 
left  open.  That  could  be  protected  only  on  the  spot,  or  by  a  close 
threat  in  the  Channel.  An  asscmblagp  at  Ferrol,  which  could 
hardly  be  in  great  force  after  the  destruction  at  Cadiz,  was  not  a 
strong  threat,  though  in  the  rebellions  condition  of  Ireland  it 
certainly  did  require  more  notice  than  it  liad. 

Essex  took  a  fleet  otl"  tlie  port,  but  having  been  very  late  in 
•sailing— he  only  left  Plymouth  on  August  17th — owing  both  to 
late  preparations  and  to  adverse  weather,  the  Spaniards  were  amply 
secured  against  the  simple  raiding  attack  by  part  of  the  fleet,  which 
WAa  uione  practicable.  A  deteniiinatiou  was  now  come  to  which 
was  only  justified  by  want  of  full  comprehension  of  what  naval 
war  necessitated.  Essex  sailed  for  the  Western  Islands,  leaving 
it  quite  open  to  the  Spanish  fleet  to  follow  him  there,  and 
perhaps  &U  on  him  at  the  least  opportime  moment,  or  else  to  deal 
such  blows  in  our  home  waters  as  might  be  open  to  him.  This 
move  of  Essex  would  have  been  entirely  a  false  one  had  the 
English  oommerce  been  abreast  of  that  of  Spain  in  valne^  or  near 
it,  for  then  the  Spanish  ships  might  not  only  have  fallen  npon 
the  English  property  at  sea,  and  sent  it  secnrely  into  their  own 
ports,  bat  they  were  m  a  position  to  recaptoxe  the  English  prizes 
in  riirlurning  to  their  home  ports,  if  not  to  give  battle  to  the  ' 
returning  war-ships  in  a  presumably  weakened  slate.  The  course 
taken  was  only  less  blamable,  because  English  commerce  did  not 
approach  the  value  of  that  of  Spain. 

But  the  operations  suggested  were  open  to  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
weie  at  sea  the  day  after  Essex  left.*   Their  plan  was  to  use  their 

•  Berkley,  p. 
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local  control  of  the  sea  in  order  to  seize  Falmouth  or  some  western 
English  port,  and  to  Ubu  it  as  a  base  in  which  to  rest  and  await  the 
return  of  the  fleet  of  Essex.  Had  their  seamanship  been  equal  to 
their  strategy  they  might  have  done  great  things,  and  perhaps 
turned  thei&Uw  on  thia  oetaaion;  but  ft  heavy  gale  off  Scilly 
dispersed  the  SpaidBh  fleet  when  on  Us  way  to  folfil  the  nuseioiiy 
and  the  ships  returned  to  theur  own  porta,  allowing  Essex  to  bring 
home  in  safeljy  the  few  prizes  he  had  piehed  np  to  the  westward. 

We  can  easily  trace  the  growing  laws  of  naval  war,  unalterable 
and  immntaUe  if  it  is  to  be  earned  on  with  a  view  to  the  oertain 
advantage  of  either  side,  and  thereby  to  a  speedy  oonclnsion*  We 
haife  seen  Spain  on  her  side  able  to  goard  and  protect  her  tradr 
by  appearing  in  force  at  the  point  oi  attack  ;  and  we  have  seen  her 
leave  her  chief  port  and  soorceof  greatness  wholly  open  to  the  sudden 
attack  of  a  fleet  of  whose  approach  she  had  no  dreams.  Now  we 
see  her  making  caoB  forward  step  in  advancing  her  base  to  Ferxol* 
and  meditating  operations  in  British  waters.  Bat  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  August,  that  is,  when  the  season  of  naval  operations 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Spauif-h  fleet  has  made  no  effort,  and 
lies  in  its  own  port,  masked  by  that  of  Essex.  On!}',  therefore,  by 
beating  this  fleet  of  Essex,  or  by  some  strategical  error  on  the  part 
of  its  commander,  could  the  Si)anish  fleet  have  achieved  its  pur- 
jK)se.  Meantime,  unless  there  was  a  second  fleet  ou  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  a  third  at  the  Western  Islands,  Spain  is  left  open  to 
attack  by  a  second  Englisli  fleet,  suppobiug  there  was  one,  either  on 
her  commerce  or  on  her  territory. 

But  Ebsex  commits  the  only  error  open  to  him.  On  the  chance 
that  be  may  do  more  damage  to  Spain  in  the  Weeiiem  Islands 
than  Spain  can  do  in  the  Gluumel,  he  sails  away  to  that  quarter, 
leading  eyeiything  open  behind  him.  Because  little  or  nothing 
was  done  on  either  side,  we  must  not  suppose  that  sach  breaches 
of  plain  law  conld  be  committed  with  impunity.  It  was  only  by 
error  and  mismanagement  that  Essex  foiled  to  possess  himself 
of  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  West  Indian  ships  at  one  grand  eaup. 
The  attack  on  Falmouth  would  perhaps  have  bSan  made,  and  fldl 
that  was  to  follow  it  carried  out,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy 
weather  which  occurred  so  opportunely  to  save  the  credit  of 
Essex.* 

But  the  reason  of  the  whole  matter  is  simple,  and  can  be  simply 

•  It  may  1w  itatod  UukI  tlw  Xngliih  had  th*  belM  tiuit  th*  SpMisli  Am!  mndd,  w 
uNual,  ilj  to  protoct  its  trade,  but  in  tbo  latOT  of  mval  wir  no  raoh  bfllief  would 
liATO  Lmsd  aUowmlto  ef«rat«. 
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f  put.    Supposing  that  the  English  damage  to  Spani'^h  trade,  and 

Spanish  damage  in  the  Ghamiel,  were  of  equal  moment  to  each  of 
the  nations  at  war,  how  was  either  to  be  itdvantaged  if  both 
damages  were  done,  any  more  than  if  neither  were  done  ?  Such 
cro88-dama^ing  can  be  of  no  force  in  bringing  either  nation  to 
terms,  and  was  much  more  calculated  to  exasperate  and  prolong 
the  war.  If  Spain,  then,  committed  the  error  of  being  too  late  in 
the  Channel,  and  not  in  strength  to  have  fought  Essex  fairly  at 
sea,  Essex  should  have  held  her  fleet  masked  at  Ferrol  till  the  end 
of  the  868800,  and  it  ivonld  haye  been  poeaible  that  a  small  detaeb- 
ment  might  bave  operated  aaooeflsfully  upon  the  Spaniflb  trade. 

I  Tbe  SpaniardB  were  bardly  wnmg  to  bare  proeeeded  to  cany  oat 

their  intention  (tf  intensepting  Eeeez  on  bie  xetam,  ratber  than  of 
fiilknring  bim  to  the  Islands,  tboa|^»  ag  in  former  years,  they 
might  httvse  eeonred  theb  trade  dxreetly  by  the  earlier  despatch 
westward  of  tbe  necessary  force. 

It  woold  almost  seem  as  if  these  simple  but  gi'eat  principles  were 
now  forcing  tbemBelves  into  men*s  minds  as  new  light.  For  the 
Qneen  sent  out  no  fleet  next  year  (1598),  and  Spain  made  no  move. 
There  was  but  a  private  raiding  expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
bind,  which,  after  blocking,  and  so  killing,  the  outward  trade  of 
Spain,  made  descents  on  the  Canaries  and  Porto  l^co. 

The  transactions  of  the  year  1599  were  of  a  nature  to  give 
further  form  anrl  f^nhstance  to  rules  %nd  maxims  whioh,  thou^ 
congealing  in  parts,  were  still  soft  and  unstable. 

I  eaanot  write  [nays  Slonson]  of  anjrthing  done  fai  tlila  year  of  1699,  for  there  wa« 
I  WTer  ^'reatPr  exp«*rlntion  of  war  with  loss  jmrinrm^r\rf.    WhMher  it  w»»  a  mistrast 

\  tbe  oDo  nation  had  of  the  other,  or  a  policy  held  on  both  sides  to  make  peace  with 

•wofd  in  hand,  *  trMty  bdnv  «ntartda«4  Iqr  oooMiit  of  aadi  prlsoe,  I  an  net  to 
«ixamine  ;  but  sore  I  am,  the  preparation  was  on  both  lidM  Tfiy  grwt,  as  if  the  one 
expected  an  invasion  from  th<»  otbtr,  and  yet  it  was  generally  conceived  not  to 
intended  by  either ;  bnt  that  ours  had  only  relation  to  my  Lord  of  Bssex,  who  was 
ilini  ia  Sngbud,  uid  had  »  deiign  to  tiy  Uia  friflnds  la  BnglanJ,  and  to  bo  tovoaged  ot 
bio  oDcsnka,  aa  bo  pntoadad,  and  aa  it  proTod  afterwacda  bj  Ua  fall  Howsoever  it 
«a»,  the  cbnnfje  wan  not  ho  ji^r^'nt  as  nrrossarr.  for  it  was  commonly  known  that  the 
Adetentado  had  drawn  both  his  ships  and  galleys  to  the  Groyne ;  which  was  not 
unaOy  dono,  but  for  aotao  action  inlooded  npon  Kigland  or  Indaiid,  Ikengfa  ho 
converted  them  afterwarda  to  aaotiiar  VflO ;  for  tbo  galleys  WOTO  aant  into  the  Low 
Coimtriofl,  and  passed  thn  narrow  neas  whilst  onr  ships  lay  thfrc.  And  with  the  fleet, 
the  Adelentado  pursued  the  Hollanders  to  the  Islands,  whither  he  suspected  they  wore 
gone.  TbJa  floet  of  HaDandora,  wbldi  ooBaiaiad  ot  7S  nil,  noro  tbo  fl»t  abipa  that 
aver  displayed  thf  it  colours  in  warlika  aott  against  the  Spaniards  in  any  action  of  tfiair 
own,  for  how  cru.  l  si(tever  the  war  s-H-m.-d  to  be  in  HoUanrl,  thny  maintained  a  peace- 
able  trade  in  Spain,  and  abused  us.  i'tui>  drst  action  of  the  Uotlaadera  at  sea  proved 
BOt  TOiT  amooMfiil;  for  after  tha  apoO  of  a  tomi  fai  who  Canaiiaa,  and  aomo  hart  doiio 
totha  bland  of  8t.  Tonia»  they  lupt  tba  aaa  foraoranor  dght  aioiitha,  hi  wbiob  thao 
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tbeir  General  nnd  most  of  their  men  sickened  and  died,  and  tlio  rent  returned  vsiih  losa 
^nd  ibaaM.  AnotlMr  bsneflt  wliieh  we  leeelved  hj  tbitt  pretMuation  wu,  that  our  iiasii 
were  now  taught  suddenly  to  anUf  every  mnn  knowing  his  oommand,  and  how  to  be 
eommamk'<l,  wLi.h  before  they  were  ignorant  of;  and  who  knows  not  tlinl  muliler!  nnd 
falite  i^arm^  in  an  army  are  sometimes  nocessaiy?  To  say  the  truth,  the  expedition 
whleh  WM  th«n  need  bi  dnwiog  togetber  ao  greet  ea  sraiy  by  lend,  and  rigging  so 
great  and  royal  a  nasj  to  eee«  in  so  Httle  a  space  of  time,  was  so  edmirable  In  otker 
eonntries,  that  they  received  a  terror  by  it;  and  ti; any  that  eame  from  bejOWlseet 
said  the  Queen  was  never  more  dreaded  abroad  for  anything  she  ever  did. 

FrenelmMn  tliat  eame  abeeid  onr  eUiie  did  wonder  (aa  at  a  fhlng  ineredibic)  thai 
Her  Majesty  had  rigged^  Ttfllnalbd,  and  fuiliilied  her  royal  shipa  to  sea  in  twelve 
<lny  s'  time ;  and  Spain»  as  en  enemy,  had  reaaon  to  fear  and  grieve  to  eee  tliia  sadden 
preparation.* 

Theannainent  consisted  of  nineteen  Queen's  ships  under  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  ;  they  assembled  in  the  Downs,  but  after  a  month 
there,  tlic  threat  had  presumably  done  its  work,  for  the  ships  were 
recalled  and  dismantled. 

Biit  the  asseinbla;;e,  following  on  a  year's  inaction,  and  that 
again  followinf^  on  the  experienced  dan^^cra  of  certain  strate<^ical 
operations,  dangers  ^vhich  it  does  not  appear  were  recognized 
before,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  working  of  a  leaven  which  would 
ultimately  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  fix  in  men's  minds  the 
nature  of  the  inherent  principles  of  naval  war. 

Tlie  year  IGOO  witnessed  the  founding  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  sailing  of  three  of  their  merchant  ships  under 
the  guidance  of  James  Ii^peaster,  and  tlms  the  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  strength  of  a  maritime  nation  in  peace  and  of  its 
weakness  in  war.  The  only  naval  operation  waa  the  despatch  by 
Ens^d  of  a  email  squadron  to  attack  Spanish  trade  at  the 
Western  Islands,  and  its  being  driven  ofiF  by  the  threat  of  a  much 
larger  Spanish  sqnadron.  The  Spanish  trade  however  avoided  all 
chances  of  capture  by  pnrsning  a  route  altogether  dear  of  the 
Islands,  so  that  Sir  Richard  Lewson,  who  commanded  the  English 
squadron,  saw  not  a  hostile  sail. 

But  the  next  year,  1601,  again  saw  some  relapse  into  the 
practice  of  cross-raiding,  for  while  the  English  devoted  themselves 
to  assisting  the  Low  Countries  against  the  Spaniards,  they  left  the 
sea  so  open  that  late  in  the  year,  when  indeed,  according  to  usage, 
fleets  should  be  seeking  their  home  ports,  the  Si)aniards  made  for 
the  port  of  Kinsale  n  Ireland  with  forty-eight  ships  and  four 
thousand  troops,  and  landed  there. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  operation  was  a  complete 
restoration  oi  the  practice  of  cross-raiding,  for  the  Spuuiards 

•  Natal  TraetM,  Book  I.,  Ifi9d. 
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were  in  alliance  with  the  rebel  Earl  Tyrone,  and  might  plausibly 
adventure  a  flying  colanm  into  what  might  prove  a  friendly 
country.  Yet  did  the  result  yield  its  experience,  and  add  to  the 
accnniulating  evidence  of  tlic  existence  of  rule  in  naval  war. 

Tyrone,  on  his  side,  failffl  to  effect  the  junction  which  was 
sought.  The  Spaniards  found  themselves  shut  up  in  tbe  town  of 
Kinaale  by  the  army  of  Mountjoy,  which  had  already  dcfeati  d 
Tyrone,  while  on  the  sea  side  they  were  blcickcd  by  Sir  Pachard 
Lewson.  Yielding  wan  a  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  all  control 
of  the  Hea,  and  the  Bx>anisli  army  was  carefully  conducted  back  to 
ita  own  country,  never  again  to  illustrate  their  failure  to  appre- 
hend the  possible  in  conducting  war  wiih  a  maiitime  power. 

Bat  England,  on  her  side,  was  more  receptive  of  the  lessons  to 
bo  leamt.  In  Ifateh  1602,  Iimon  and  Wmam  sailed  "  to  infest 
tbe  Spanish  ooast  mih  a  contiiitial  fleet**'*  and,  with  an  inieml  of 
retam,  this  "  infesting  '*  was  poshed  feat  into  the  antomn,  and 
Honson  did  not  quit  the  Bpamah  ivaters  till  the  2lBt  October;  a 
feat  proving  not  only  the  ci^acity  of  the  man,  bnt  his  groiring 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  naval  war,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
instruments  for  waging  it*  His  attacks  were  wholly  confined  to 
shipping,  and  were  very  socceBslnl.  The  Spanish  fleet  was,  how- 
ever, much  superior  to  his  own  ;  it  was  at  sea,  bat  never  soooeeded 
in  coming  into  contact  with  this  oonsommate  seaman,  who  oonld 
think  and  act. 

It  was  as  if  all  the  outlines  of  naval  war  had  been  marked 
when  the  Queen  died  next  year  (1608),  for  her  fleet  was  prepared 
to  start  for  the  coast  of  Spain  as  early  as  February,  and  to 
remain  :here  till  November ;  a  policy  wIulIi  would  have  held  the 
naval  forjos  of  Spain  in  absolute  check,  unless  she  could  have 
faced  and  beaten  the  English ;  while  the  latter  would  have  had  the 
free  sea  behind  them  either  to  prosecute  their  own  commerce  in 
peace  or  to  stifle  that  of  the  enemy. 

It  had  taken  all  these  eighteen  years  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
nothing  car.  be  done  of  consequence  in  naval  war  till  one  side 
secures  the  eontrol  of  the  water  area.  But  even  then  it  was  not 
dear  to  men's  minds  that  this  control  must  either  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  side  whieh  has  it  not,  and  all  its  disabilities  ad- 
mitted ;  or  ebe  it  must  be  fought  for  by  all  the  naval  strength 
either  side  is  capable  of  putting  forth. 

Yet  were  the  main  principles  partly  apprehended  and  pertly 
aet  f<»th  by  the  two  authorities,  whose  opinions  I  now  ^uote  in 

*  Nu»a  TneUt  Book  L,  160S. 
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(Mlment  of  my  promise  st  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  ThoB 

writes  Sir  William  MonBon  : — 

Whilft  Ibc  Spaniards  were  rniployod  at  honif  by  onr  yearly  fleets,  thoy  n^ver  bad  • 
opportanitj  nor  leUore  either  to  make  an  attempt  opon  us,  or  to  divert  the  w«r«  Irom 
tiMoaiilfW}  hy  'iMA  mmm  wa  ntn  «MiiTCd  tnm  kbj  •ttenp*  of  tluirti  m  will 
•ppMur     what  followa. 

The  Spaniards  stood  so  ranch  In  awe  of  IIlt  ^lajosty's  liir^,  that  when  a  few  of  them 
appeared  cm  th«  ooaat  tbej  commonly  diTerted  their  eatcrprises— as,  nam«ly,  in  the 
year  1&87,  wIhb  Sir  Fmneb  Dnk«,  wllh  t««ify<dv»  ships,  prereoM  an  aiqwditioii 
that  MmMr  oat  «f  Oadi*  Road  for  Raglaad,  wliiehUia  iWKt  year  after  tli«y  attemptad 
in  1588,  bpcanso  not  molostod  an  tlin  your  before. 

Our  action  in  Portogal,  following  so  quick  upon  the  overthrow  in  15S8,  made  the 
King  of  ijpaia  so  far  onablo  to  vOmA,  thk%  if  tiM  nadorlokfaif  had  baan  proaaaalad  . 
with  JiuIgiiMrt,  ha  had  bam  In  01  ebmuMtanaaa  to  dafand  it,  or  hb  athar  Uagdona. 

From  that  year  to  tbo  year  1591  be  ffrew  great  by  Bca,  boe.iuso  he  was  not  basio^  by 
us  as  before;  which  appeared  bj  the  fleet  that  took  tho  tieeeage\  wliioh  armada  of 
hia,  it  is  very  Ukely,  had  bian  amplAjad  agaloat  England  had  It  not  baan  divartad 
that  jaar  Iqr  >qr  I<ocd  Thoona  Howard. 

And  for  fiHir  years  to^ctber  after  this  the  King  omployed  his  ships  to  tho  I.slands*, 
to  guard  his  merchants  from  the  Indies,  which  made  liim  have  no  leisure  to  tliink  of 
England. 

The  Tojaga  to  Oadis  ia  ISM  did  not  only  fraatrata  hia  fatendad  aotion  agtiaat 

England,  but  we  dpstroyod  muij  of  hia  ihlpa  and  provldoM  tiuit  ahonld  hava  baan 
employed  on  that  borrice. 

He  designed  the  second  revenge  npon  Bngland,  hot  was  prevented  by  my  Lord  al 
Eaaaxtotfaatolaadai  whiohaayaa  of  Ua,  it  it  hail  baan  watt  aaniad,  and  thai  my  lord 

would  have  bt'lioved  good  adviop,  it  bad  nttnrly  ruined  tlio  King  of  Spain. 

The  noxt  year  that  gave  cause  of  fear  to  the  t^ueen,  was  li>;»9.  th<^  King  of  .Spain 
having  a  whole  year,  by  oar  suilerance,  to  make  his  provUiona,  and  brought  uis  ships 
and  amy  down  to  fha  Ovoyna ;  whloh  patttw  Qnaanto  amora  ehaigaabla  daflaulva  tnur 
than  the  value  our  offensive  floot  wotild  buvc  been  maintained  with  upon  his  joaaL 

This  grt  rit  expedition  was  divartad  by  the  flaat  of  Holland,  whioh  tha  Aialantaado 
pursued  to  the  Islandii. 

Tha  foUowlQg  yaara,  1000  and  1001,  thara  waa  hopa  «l  paaoa,  and  wthlag  waa 
attampted  on  either  side  till  the  lattar  and  af  1001  that  ha  iavadad  bdanil ;  but  irttb 

ill-«!cc<?«8,  as  yon  have  lieard. 

The  last  summer,  1^2,  he  was  braved  by  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  the  mouth  of  his 
harboor  wUh  tha  loaa  af  n  oanaok,  and  randand  nnabla  to  proaeaiaa  hia  dadgna 
against  Ireland,  for  no  sooner  was  Sir  Richard  Lewson  returned  but  Sir  William 
Monson  was  sent  back  n^'fiin  upon  that  coast,  as  you  have  heard,  who  1tept  tlia  Kiog'a 
forces  so  employed,  that  he  betook  himself  only  to  the  guard  of  his  shores. 

It  ia  not  tha  nuanaat  misehief  wa  ahalt  do  to  tiia  Kipg  of  ^fai,  tt  w»  tirna  war  npen 
him,  to  force  him  to  keep  his  shores  still  armed  and  guarded,  to  tha  iaflnita  vaxation, 
charge,  and  discontent  of  his  snbjocta  ;  for  bo  tlma  or  plaoa  oan  aoetuw  tham  so  long  aa 
they  see  or  know  us  to  be  upon  that  coast. 

Tha  saqnal  of  all  thaaa  aotlona  being  duly  aanridarad,  «a  may  ba  eonOdaat  that 
whilst  we  busy  the  Spaniards  at  home,  thtiy  dare  not  think  of  invuding  Kiigland  or 
ln>l.'<Ti>i ;  f^ir  by  their  nb<4rncc  thr>:r  tleot  (com  tho  Indlea  maj  bo  sndaogarod,  and  In 
their  attempts  they  have  as  little  hope  of  prevailing.* 

Barely  I  bald  [aaya  Sir  Waltar  Baleigh  J  that  tha  bast  way  is  to  kaap  our  aoamiaa 
from tnadiqgoiMmonr ground;  whaiain,  if  wa  fail,  than  mnatwaaaaktomakahim 

*  ^ooal  TnetB,  Book  L,  1600 
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winh  that  be  bad  Btayod  af  his  owa  home.  In  sucb  a  ca^o,  if  it  ^liould  bappon,  our 
JttdgnMaU  am  to  if«%h  nuuqr  parttonlir  dnmniataiieM,  tluil  bdongs  not  to  tiib 
discourse.  Bat  making  the  qnestion  general,  the  posttioD,  whotber  EuKland,  withoot 
the  help  of  her  fleet,  hp  ablp  to  (1c-bnr  an  pn(?my  from  landinj^.  I  hold  that  it  is  unable 
to  do  BO ;  aad,  therefore,  I  think  it  most  dangcroas  to  make  the  adventaro.  For  the 
•DOOvnfflBHBl  «f  *  ftwt  Tieloi7  to  ammuuf,  tad  flw  dlMooraitodiOBt  of  bofav  boftten 
t9  Um  illTidod,  may  draw  after  It  ft  moit  peiilottft  oonseqnmice. 

Great  dilToroncp,  I  know  there  is,  and  direrse  ponsidoration  to  be  had,  bet  ween  saeh 
a  country  as  Franco  in,  strengthened  with  many  fortified  placef ,  and  this  of  ours,  whero 
oarnwparta  AM  but  tbft  bodlofofBiaii.  Bat  I  My  fl»t  an  aiBiir  to  bo  traaoportod 
oTer  sea,  and  to  be  landed  again  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  place  left  to  the  ohoico 
of  thp  invader  cannot  be  re8i<jted  on  the  coast  of  England  without  a  fleet  to  impeach  it; 
no,  nor  on  the  coast  of  France,  or  any  other  ooontry,  except  evoiy  creek,  port,  or 
nady  bty  bad  apowoffal  annj  fa  aadi  of  tham  to  aonke  oppositioo.  .  . .  Vor  fhm 
it  DO  aMa  Ignorant  that  ships,  wttboat  pattiiv  tfianwelToa  oal  of  bvaalib,  will  oaaily 
Otttmn  the  RoldiorB  that  f">!»it  thom. 

"  Les  arm6e4  ne  voUnt  point  en  potte — armies  neither  flye  nor  run  post,"  saith  a 
manfaal  of  FhuMM.  And  I  know  it  to  bo  trao  that  a  floot  of  ahips  may  bo  aoea  at 
aanMt  aad  after  It^  at  the  Lizard,  and  yet  by  next  morning  they  waf  ncoret  Portland ; 
wherpfls  an  army  of  foot  sliall  not  be  ablo  to  march  it  in  six  dares.  Again,  wlien  those 
troops  lodged  on  the  sea  shores  should  be  forced  to  run  from  place  to  place  in  yioh, 
attar  a  iiaak  «f  ASp9,  thay  niil  at  Ingtb  ait  dowa  In  fho  midway,  and  laava  all  at 
advantaia.* 

If  we  TOgBid  the  atieiancea  of  these  leaders  of  the  Elisabethan 
era,  and  remember  that  what  th^  wrote  was  not  to  set  forth  the 
prineipleB  of  nayal  war  in  the  abstraot,  bat  as  they  applied  to  the 
eiroamstaDoes  of  tiieir  own  oonntry  at  the  time»  we  shall  'under' 
stand  to  some  extent  how  far  they  went  towards  fall  comprehension, 
and  where  they  stopped  short  of  it. 

Both  laid  stress  on  the  paramount  importance  nf  oprrnh'ons  by 
sea.  In  Monson's  opinion  it  was  only  by  transferring  the  war  to 
the  sea  coasts  of  Spain  that  an  advantage  coald  be  gained  in  attack  ; 
wliile  Raleigh  was  clear  that  an  attack  coming  over  sea  could  only 
be  met  at  sea.  Neither  leader  gives  any  countenance  to  the  old 
idea  that  the  attack  of  one  power  on  the  territory  of  the  other 
could  be  met  hy  n  counter  attack  of  the  same  character.  It 
follows  that  in  UoLh  their  minds  the  age  of  cross-raiding  had  passed 
away,  and  that  the  age  of  naval  war  as  such,  naval  war  abt»oiutely 
on  the  sea,  had  taken  its  place. 

In  both  their  eyes,  the  policy  of  Spain  must  have  been  a  mis- 
taken one,  unless  she  was  driven  to  it  by  a  clear  sense  of  her 
inferiority  at  sea.  Bnt  then,  if  she  were  dearly  inferior  at  sea,  both 

•  Rolfiprli.  Hi'ttoryof  the  World.  Quoted  by  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decuive  Batiks,  Sec, 
p.  365.  I  only  possess  the  abridgemeut  of  Ralclgh*s  works  publiahed  by  hia  grandson 
Fliifip  Raleigb.  Bet  It  li  ivmarfcable  how  completely  that  great  maa  laUaa  on  aaaient 
examples  for  modern  guidance  The  Roman  aad  Graek  oxparimeea  aarro  bin  ooatlao* 
ally  with  leamaa  for  the  English  of  Jaawo's  tin*. 
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mm  would  liave  held  that  all  hvr  attempted  raids  on  territory  wero 
practically  useless.  If  she  was  nut  absolutely  inlerior  at  sea,  and 
Mouson  was  clearly  of  (  l  iuion  that  slie  was  not  so  from  1591  to 
1596,  then  her  coutsl'  of  policy  Wii  .  troni  Monson's  own  ahowiug  a 
wrong  one,  except  upon  the  ^ouud  of  the  enormous  superiority  of 
her  commerce  to  ours.  "  The  King  employed  his  ships  to  the 
islands,  to  guard  his  merchants  from  the  Indies,  which  made  him 
have  no  leiaore  to  think  of  England."  Quite  so.  Bat  if  English 
commeree  offered  u  important «  field  of  altaek  m  tluit  4tf  Spam, 
whea  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  importance,  a 
Spanish  attack  npon  English  oommeree  would  have  left  England 
*'  with  no  leiBUie  to  think  of  '*  Spain. 

But  in  any  ease,  the  appearance  of  Spanish  fleets  in  the  Channel 
most,  in  Monson's  opinion,  have  had  just  the  same  paralysing 
eifeot  on  the  English  fleets— as  far  as  any  attack  on  Spain  was 
conceined — as  the  presence  of  English  fleets  in  Spanish  waters 
confessedly  had  on  those  of  Spain.  Monson  must  have  been  per- 
fectly clear  on  this  abstract  proposition  or  he  could  not  have  urged, 
as  he  did,  the  importance  of  the  English  fleet's  getting  away  for 
Spain  as  early  as  Februarj*.  To  be  first  in  the  field  was  the  point. 
And  the  force  that  was  first  in  the  field  must  hold  oil  the 
superiority  of  that  position  until  it  was  beaten  at  sea. 

The  control  of  the  sea,  or  what  I  shall  now  and  hereaftt  t  t  ill 
by  its  established  title,  the  Command  of  the  Sea,"  was  iiencu- 
forth  to  be  understood  as  the  aim  of  naval  war.  A  power  striving 
for  anything  else,  such  as  evasions,  or  surprises  of  ports  or  terri- 
tories, or  merely  defensive  guardiugs  of  commerce,  accepted  the 
position  of  the  inferior  and  beaten  naval  power,  and  could  never 
hope,  so  long  as  she  maintained  that  attitude,  of  seriously 
damaging  her  opponent* 
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Txifi  Struggle  for  tug  Command  of  thb  Sea. 

Tnc  mnl  mtr  l»  MtablUhed  when  tlisrft  im  loffleient  propeitf  ti  m*  to  anke  iU 
toMof  serious  importance  to  the  Stnto  owning  it ;  and  vrhen  thero  arc  aM-keefrfiig  war- 
■hips  to  attack  it. — It  niaj  be  .-ittnrked  directly  and  (^f'fRrT»1(»f1  diroctly,  as  in  th«  earlier 
phaaes  of  the  drst  Dutch  war ;  or  sea-borno  commerce  may  be  doxtroyed  if  the  com- 
mnd  «f  the  M»  li  llzvt  oM«ia«d  bgr  tlw  dinet  dtbat  of  tiiA  mtmfa  war  6««ta,  m  tn 
Hw  later  phuw  of  tbo  nwr.  8il|glo  victories  camiot,  however.  Ktvo  command  of  the 
M*  for  any  tim«  tinlMs  the  naTnl  foroe  dcf>\itfd  has  nlso  been  annihilated. — Though 
both  the  Dutch  and  Kngliah  gained  victories,  they  were  merely  stapa  towards  the 
oomniaad  of  th«  M»,  and  the  atnggle  waa  tmXlj  still  fai  pngtow  wben  pooae  waa 

Ik  the  last  chapter  I  endea\oured  to  show  how,  in  consequenco  of 
the  prcHtjiict'  of  two  requirements,  large  sea-borne  comnierce  and 
war-ships  capahL  of  keeping  the  sea,  navaJ  warfare  was  settling 
into  form  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its  necessities, 
and  the  fix«d  roles  arisiog  out  of  thorn  DeoesatiieBy  ^vere  becoming 
ekar  to  Engluih  seamen  who  had  fall  experience  of  the  actaaliiies 
snxToimdmg  and  controlling  it.  Bat  thoag^i  Imowledge  of  the 
eabjeot  had  greatly  advuieed,  it  was  probably  the  few  and  not 
the  many  who  could  look  forward  to  a  oomplete  method  in  naval 
warfare. 

Commerce,  I  haye  observed,  was  chiefly  on  one  side  in  the 
Spanish  war,  and  the  side  which  owned  it  was  that  which  had  the 
least  clear  views  of  the  riglit  way  to  keep  it  and  to  defend  it.  The 
war-ships  were  still  not  of  a  wholly  sea-keeping  character,  and  the 
question  of  their  supply  was  one  which  nearly  always  governed 
their  movements  and  their  capacity  for  keeping  the  sea. 

In  the  peaceful  years  that  followed  through  the  reigns  of  Jaraes 
I.  and  Charles  I.  two  things  went  on  side  by  side,  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  sea-borne  conimerce,  and  a  continual  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  war-ships  as  well  as  of  others.   These  were  the 
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things  which  governed  the  nature  of  naval  war,  and  thoy  grew 
towrtrrls  a  standRrd  of  completeness  they  necessarily  tended  to 
detino  and  haidi n  the  rules  under  which  naval  war  would  in 
future  be  carrieci  on.  Pt  rhaps  the  best  idea  of  these  growths  may 
be  gathered  from  the  perusal  of  a  nearly  complete  quotation  from 
the  latter  part  of  Raleigh's  Discourtt  of  tJie  First  Invention  oj 
Ships,  and  the  several  parts  thereo  f. 

Whosoever  were  the  inventdTSi  we  Und  that  every  ago  hath  oddod  somewhat  to 
tlUptt  Mid  to  til  tilings  «Im.  And  in  mlM  own  tiiM  tii«  •^»tsp»  of  anr  Bni^iiti  ahip* 
hath  been  gremHj  bettered.  It  is  not  long  since  the  striking  of  the  topmast  (a  wonder- 
ft:l  Paso  to  great  ships,  both  at  sea  and  in  harhoar)  hath  been  devisod,  to>7,ith»»r  with 
the  chain  pump,  which  takes  ap  twioe  as  mooh  water  as  the  ordinary  did.  W  o  have 
btely  aidded  tiia  BouMt  and  tits  Dimblar.  To  tii*  oonnai  tr*  hmw  dMia«d  ttnddlag^ 
MilS]  tofgallant-sails,  spritsalls,  topsails.  The  weighing  of  anchors  hj  the  capstone  is 
also  new.  We  have  fallen  into  consulorjitlon  of  the  lenj^th  of  ciiblps,  and  by  it  wo  rosiat 
the  malice  of  the  greatest  winds  that  can  blow.  Witness  our  stnaU  Milbrooke  men  of 
Oomnd,  ihftt  ride  Ife  out  al  anelior  ball  ten  over  between  Bwglend  end  firelandt  all  tbe 
winter  quarter.  And  witness  the  Hollanders  that  were  wont  to  ride  befors  Dunkirk 
with  the  wind  at  North- West,  mftkhiff  a  Ice-shoar  in  all  weathers.  For  true  it  is,  that 
the  length  of  the  cable  b  the  life  of  the  ship  in  all  extremities,  and  the  reason  is,  because 
Itnakee  so  ntaay  bendloge  and  waTee,  aa  tbe  Mp,  ridlqg  at  ihet  lengtii.  Is  net  able  to 
stretch  it;  and  notiling  btaaks  that  is  net  atretebt  b  extremity.  We  carry  our 
ordnance  better  than  we  wore  wont,  becanne  our  nother  over-loops*  are  raised  oommonlj 
from  the  water,  to  wit,  between  the  lower  port  and  the  sea. 

In  King  Hani7  tiie  Sgbth^  time,  and  in  his  presenoe,  at  Poitiineiilb,  tiie  Mary  Mam, 
bj  a  Itttia  away  e(  the  ship  in  tacking  abovt*  ber  porta  being  iriitb^  sixteen  inebea  of 
the  water,  was  overset  and  lost.  .  .  . 

We  have  also  raised  our  second  decks,  and  given  more  vent  thereby  to  oar  ordnanoe 
tying  on  ear  netber-loop.  WabaTo  added  eBWS  pillaia  bi  amt  royal  sbfjpe  to  strengtban 
tbau,  wMeb  be  fastened  from  the  keelson  to  tba  bean  «f  ibe  aawnd  doeik  to  keep  them 
from  ''cttinp  or  from  i?ivit5p  way  in  all  distressen. 

We  have  given  longer  Hoors  to  our  ships  than  in  elder  times,  and  bettor  beariitg 
mider  water,  whereby  they  Devnr  Call  Into  the  sea  itftar  the  liead  and  abake  the  wbola 
body,  nor  sink  stern,  nor  stoop  upou  a  wind,  by  which  the  breaking  looao  of  enr 
ordnance,  or  of  the  not  use  of  them,  with  many  other  discommoditiofl  are  avoided. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  a  miserable  shame  aud  dishonour  it  were  for  our  shipwrights 
if  they  did  not  exceed  all  others  In  the  setting  up  our  Royal  ships,  the  errors  of  other 
nattona  being  far  more  excusable  tlian  oors.  For  tha  Ktnga  of  England  have  for  maaj 
years  been  at  the  charge  to  build  and  furnish  a  navy  of  powerful  shipn  for  their  own 
defence,  and  for  the  wars  only.  Whcroas  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  tbe  Portugueee, 
and  Um  HoUandears  (till  of  lato)  baTO  had  no  proper  fleet  belooging  to  tbsir  Pvtauaa  or 
States.  Only  the  Yenetians  fur  a  long  time  have  maintained  their  arsenal  of  galllna. 
.\nd  the  Kinjfs  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  had  good  ships  for  these  last  fifty  years. 

I  say  that  tbe  aforenamed  kings,  especially  tbe  SfMuaiards  and  Portogals,  have 
ships  of  great  bnlk,  bift  Utter  for  the  merohant  than  for  tha  maaHif'War,  lor  bnrtben 
than  fer  batteL  But  aa  jPopelimire  well  obserreth,  the  foraee  of  Mnoea  hf  aea  are 
marques  (\t<  ^jmndeux  d'estatc — marks  of  the  greatnpFS  of  an  estatr — for  whosoever 
commands  the  sea,  commands  the  trade ;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  tbe  world, 

•  Sfcantng  the  lower  gan^deek.  The  lenn  **  oreiwloop  "  (Gemum,  Bieiium/)  beeame 
lost  la  tiia  term  orl^,  aa  a|i|dled  to  the  deek  bdow  tba  lo»«r  gan^^toek. 
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commftnds  the  riches  of  tho  world,  and  conseqnently  the  world  itMU.  Tet  can  I  not 
<len3'  but  that  the  Spaoinrda,  being  afraid  of  their  Indian  floats,  have  built  soino  few 
▼ery  good  ships  ;  bat  he  hath  no  ships  in  garrison,  as  his  Majesty  hath ;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  no  aim  jAmm  to  lucp  them  to,  hut  in  ell  iuTMtoni  he  is  driTen  to  teke  up  of 
all  nations  which  come  into  hi*  ports  for  trade. 

Tho  Yonetians,  while  they  attended  their  fleets  and  imployed  themselves  in  their 
Eastern  eonquesl^  were  gre&t  and  powerftU  Priuoea,  and  oommanded  the  maritime 
parte  of  Onelie,  Ddnelift,  AHMudft,  end  l^ms;  iv«r»  lords  of  Ftolopomweaw  and 
die  islaads  edjejndi^;  of  Qypras,  Candia,  and  many  oUkor  plsees.  Bat  after  they 
sought  to  greatcn  thetBselrea  in  Italy  itself,  using  stran;.'crs  for  the  commanders 
of  Umit  srmiM,  the  Tarka  by  degrees  beat  them  oat  of  all  their  goodly  countries, 
•od  have  now  oonSnsd  them  (Oandi*  excepted)  to  a  few  small  Gredatt  leUode,  whieh, 
with  great  charge  and  difficulty  they  enjoy. 

The  firit  hononr  tlioy  obtained  was-  1  v  linking  war  upon  the  I^itrii  by  sea;  and  had 
thqr  been  true  to  their  spouse,  to  meet  the  sea,  which  onoe  a  year  they  uiarry,  tho 
Twk  had  norer  pcerailed  agaioat  them  nor  never  been  ahlo  %o  heeiege  any  plaoe  of 
theirs,  to  whkh  be  most  have  traesported  bis  amies  by  his  gaUiss. 

Tho  GenoeKos  were  also  exceeding  jiowerful  by  ^eii,  and  held  many  places  In  the 
£ast,  and  contended  often  with  the  Venetians  for  superiority,  destroying  each  o^bcr  in 
a  loag-o<mtinued  soa  war.  Tea,  the  Oenoeaes  were  the  most  famous  mercenu-ies  of  all 
Xorepe,  both  hf  eea  and  land  for  manj  years. 

The  French  assisted  themselves  by  land  with  the  cro.tH-Lu wors  of  Genoa  u^'uiii^t  tli" 
Engiivh  ;  namely,  at  the  battel  of  Cressy  the  French  had  12,000  crosa-bowerii.  By 
sea  also  with  their  great  ships,  called  the  carrecks  of  Genoa,  they  always  strengthened 
their  fleets  agalast  the  logUsh.  But  after  Habomet  the  Seeond  had  taken  GoustaDti^ 
nople,  they  Ipst  Caffa,  and  all  Taurlca  Cheraonesus,  with  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Enxino  Sea.  And  although  they  sent  many  snppHcs  by  tho  Ilollospont,  yet  having,' 
often  felt  tho  smart  of  the  Turk's  cannon,  tiioy  began  to  slack  tueir  tmccuurti,  and 
were  soon  after  enpplaoted.  Yet  do  the  Yenellans  to  this  daj  well  maintain  their 
estate  by  their  sea  forces ;  and  a  great  loss  it  is  to  the  Christian  commonwealth  in 
general  that  they  are  less  than  they  wore  ;  and  a  precipitate  counsel  it  wub  of  those 
Christian  kings,  their  neighbourit,  whim  they  joyned  in  league  agaiuitt  them ;  seeing 

they  then  ware,  and  thsf  yet  are*  the  strongest  romplers  of  Burope  against  the  Tnrke. 

But  the  Qenoeses  have  now  but  a  few  gallies,  being  altogether  dsgeneratOt  and 
become  merchants  of  money,  and  tho  Spanish  kin^j's  baekorB. 

But  all  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  changed  form  and  policy. 

The  Knqiire  itself,  whieh  gave  light  to  all  prindpalities  like  a  Fharoa,  or  high  tower 
to  all  sen^msn,  is  now  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the  soil  .  .  .  insomuch  as  it  is  now 
h«»f?omo  tho  most  confused  estate  in  tho  world,  consisting  of  an  Empire  in  title  without 
territory,  who  oan  ordain  nothing  of  importance  but  by  a  Dyet,  or  Assembly  of  tho 
■states  of  mai^  frse  piiness,  eosleslsstleal  and  temporal,  in  slleet  of  eqnal  foroe, 
diverse  in  religion  and  faotiott;  and  of  Wse  Cities  and  Uanse  towns,  whom  the  princes 
do  not  more  desire  to  command,  than  they  scorn  to  obej-.  Notwithstanding^,  being  far 
less  than  they  were  in  number,  and  less  in  force  and  reputation ;  as  they  are  not  greatly 
able  to  o0iMd  others,  so  they  have  enoogli  to  do  (b«ii^  seated  far  aanndor)  to  defend 
theniaelves  

The  Castilians  in  the  m«anwhil«  are  j,'rown  grunt,  and  (by  mistakin.;)  estcemwi  tho 
greatest ;  having  by  marriage,  conquest,  practice,  and  purchase,  devoured  all  the  king- 
deow  within  Spain,  with  Naples,  Sicily,  MQlain,  and  the  Netherlsnds;  end  many 
plaees  belonging  to  the  Empire,  and  tho  princes  thereof,  besides  the  Indies,  East  and 
vVei^t,  the  islande  of  the  West  Oeean,  and  maoy  places  in  fiarbaiy,  Qnineai  Ooago,  and 
elsewhere. 

Fnooe  hath  also  anhuved  itself  b*  the  one>haU,and  redneed  Normandy,  BriUny, 
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AqaftaiiM^.  witb  all  that  t1i«  Englttih  bad  on  tbat  side  tb«  m*,  together  «ltb  tAngne 

dock,  Foix,  Arininnch,  nieine,  and  Dnupbinie.  For  thiR  kins'loiu  of  Ore:it  Britain,  it 
bath  had  of  His  Majesty  a  strong  addttioD.  Tbo  postern  by  which  wo  wcro  so  often 
liai<B(4»ten  entered  and  surprized  is  now  mado  ap;  and  we  sbali  not  bercufter  necdtbe 
doable  Cmo  of  Jamii,  to  look  north  and  eonfli  at  onee. 

But  thorr's  no  cstAto  jjrown  in  hasto  bat  that  of  tbo  United  Provinces,  and  espocinlly 
in  tbeir  sea  forces,  and  by  a  contrary  way  to  tbat  of  Franco  and  Spain  ;  latter  by 
inTailoa«  the  former  by  oppression.  For  I  myself  may  rcmembur  wbeu  ouu  sbip  of 
Her  lla|eety*i  -would  b»ro  made  forty  HollMdere  etciko  aaU  and  eomo  to  an  aaebor. 
They  did  not  then  dispnte  dt  Mut  i  /Micro,  but  readily  acknowledged  tbo  Enj^Iisb  to  bo 
Domini  Aiaris  Britanmn.  That  w-i  arc  less  powerful  than  we  w  ere.  1  do  hardly  believe 
It;  for,  althongh  we  bave  not  at  this  tiuio  i'A^t  ttbipa  beiunging  to  tbo  subject  of  500  tons 
oaeih  ebipi,  ai  It  b  oaid  wo  had  in  the  twenty^fonrth  year  of  Qneon  JSIsabolh ;  at  whteb 
time  alrso.  iip.i:i  a  L,.'ncnil  vii^w  and  master,  there  were  found  in  England  of  able  men 
fit  to  bear  arms,  1,172,000,  yet  are  our  merchant  ships  now  fflr  tru^re  warlike  and  bettor 
appohitod  than  they  were,  and  the  navy  royal  double  as  strong  us  it  thou  was.  For 
theae  won  tbo  ahipa  of  Her  M^esty**  nafj  at  that  ttno: 

1.  Triumph.  8.  The  i^Mii^ 

2.  Tbo  ElizaUth  Jtma$.  '.1.  The  Hope. 

8.  Tbo  White  Bfar.  10.  The  Mart)  Roue. 

4.  Hha  Philip  and  M'lr If.  11.  The  Ureadnout/lJ, 

5.  ThoBDnod^lMiv.  13.  Tbo  Mt'mon, 

0.  The  Golden  Lyam.  1ft.  Tbo  S»iftMir9, 
7.  The  Virtorg. 

To  whieh  there  have  been  addud:-^ 

14.  The  ^«/i7ope.  20.  The  A  tide. 

K>.  The  Fortgiyht.  21.  Tbo  Achates 

1&  The  Btcnltam,  SS.  Tbo  Fal<em 

17.  Tho  Handmaid,  23.  The  T;rj<r, 

18.  The  J(>nn«H.  24.  Tb»  Bull. 

19.  The  Dark  of  BidUin. 

We  have  not,  therefore,  less  force  tiisu  wo  had,  the  fasluon,  and  furnishing  of  o'u* 
•hips  co«wid«rod«  for  tbero  aro  fn  Eogrlaad  at  tbla  time  400  aail  of  merebanta,  and  lit 
for  the  wars,  which  the  Spaniards  wouU  otll  gallions  ;  to  which  we  may  add  200  sail  of 
crnm5!tf»r^,  or  hoys,  of  N'ewc.n-.tli^,  whiph.  each  of  thfm.  will  boar  six  D<»rrn-cnlvorins* 
and  four  &Akors,t  needing  no  other  addition  of  building  than  a  slight  spar  deck  fore  and 
aft,  at  tilo  MMDOB  eall  it,  which  It »  a%ht  dock  tbnraghont.  The  200  whieh  may  be 
dioien  ont  of  400,  by  reaiOB  of  their  ready  Htayiug  and  turning,  bj  roaaon  ot  tlio$r 
wlndwardncss.  nnd  hy  ronson  of  thw  dmwSnp  of  little  wntcr.  tlipy  are  of  extroam 
advantage  near  the  sboar,  and  in  all  bays  and  rivers,  to  turn  in  and  out.  These,  I  say, 
alone,  and  well  manned  and  well  eondneted,  wonld  tronble  the  greatest  Prinee  in 
Europe  to  encounter  them  in  our  seas  ;  for  thoy  stay  end  turn  so  readily,  as  ordorhlg 
thrm  into  small  squridronH,  th:it  Wwec  of  tlum  at  once  may  givo  thrir  hro.id«tde  npon 
any  oue  great  ship,  or  npon  any  angle  or  side  of  an  enemy's  fleet,  they  shall  be  able  to 
eotttinne  a  perpetnat  ▼oll^  of  Deml<«nlT«irini  wfthont  tntennlealon,  and  either  link  end 
alangbter  the  men,  or  ntterlj  disorder  any  fleet  of  eross'.aails  with  whieh  tliey 
eact>ttiiioir.| 

*  A  9)-ponnder  of  90  ewl; 

t  A  .'>]-pounderof  ISj^  cwt. 

X  Presumably  tho  vessels  R:iloi;;b  speaks  of  were  (ore>and'aft  rjggod;  and  the 

<•  oross-saili  "  were  square-rigginl  »bip3>. 
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I  ny,  lh«ii»  if  *  vangOKrd  b«  ordained  of  tho^e  h>je<«,  who  will  ouiOf  MOOfW  ihe 
wjtid  of  anv  nthfr  srirt  of  shipH.  x\ith  a  b;ittlo  of  400  other  warlike  shipfi,  and  n  Rear  of 
thirty  of  Uia  Majesty's  ships  to  sustain,  relieve,  and  coanteDance  the  rest  (if  Qod 
bMt  them  not)  I  know  not  what  atrrajpfth  «an  be  gathertd  In  all  Bnrope  to  hMt  thow. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  States  can  fnmtali  m  far  graster  ntuub«r»  Z  answer  thai 
liU  Miijcsty'u  40  shipH.  Hildod  to  GOO  before  named,  «rf  of  incornpnrublo  greater 
force  than  all  that  HolLmd  and  Zealand  can  iaraish  for  the  wars.  Aa  also,  that  a 
gVMrtar  anmber  would  brood  the  lame  oonftuion  that  waa  feirad  tn  XwMt*  laud  army 
vt  taraBtaen  hundred  thouHand  aoldiors  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  proportion,  hoth  bj  aaa 
and  Innd.  bpronf!  which  the  excess  brltiirM  tic>thinj{  but  disoriler  and  am.izonient. 

Of  those  hoycs,  carvilSf  or  oroiosters,  (caU  them  what  yoa  wUl^  there  was  a  notable 
oapeiianoa  made  in  th«  yoar  1574,  in  tiw  rlvor  of  Aatwarp  naar  ftwnerswacl,  whore 
the  Admiral  Boysott  with  Ui  emmatan  ovorthvaw  tlia  Spaid^  Itoal  of  gnat  *hi|M 
conda^-lf'ilby  Tulian  Romero ;  so  nontrnry  to  the  rxp<^rtation  of  Don  Low's,  tlif  ^Moat 
Commander  and  Liautaoant  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  King  of  Spain,  as  he  came  to  the 
banka  of  Bat^n  ta  hahotd  tho  daqghtar  d  Ifaa  Zaalandera;  bat  contrary  to  his 
aspootailoa  ha  bebald  hi«  oonradaa,  aoao  of  tham  annk,  aoma'off  tham  throat  on  tho 
»hoar,  and  most  of  the  rest  mastered  and  pir^srssed  by  ht=i  cnrmips;  insomuch  as  hia 
great  Captain,  Romero,  with  great  difficulty,  some  say  in  a  slufT,  somo  say  by  swim- 
ming, aared  hhnaeH 

Tho  liko  aoeoaaa  had  Oaptda  Wroat  of  Zaahuid  agamat  tha  ilaot  trtdah  traaaportod 

the  Duico  of  !Mo(lina  Celi,  who  was  s^nt  out  of  Spain  by  ^ca  to  Kovoni  tho  XBlhorlandu, 
in  place  of  the  Dulce  of  Alva,  for  with  twelve  cromstvrs  or  hoycs,  of  tho  tirst  troop 
of  21  sail,  ho  took  all  bat  thvaa,  and  ftnaod  the  aaeond,  beu^  twelve  groat  ships  filled 
with  tfi/M  aoldiora,  i»  rat  nndar  tho  BaimnokiBa,  being  then  in  tfie  Spaniard^ 
possession. 

But  whence  comes  this  dispute?  Not  from  tho  increase  of  numbers,  not  V>ec:tn««> 
our  neighbours  breod  more  mormera  thau  we  do ;  nor  from  the  greatness  of  their  trade 
b  alt  parte  of  the  world.  Tor  tho  Fveneh  ereop  into  all  eomara  of  Anoriea  and  AMea 

as  they  do,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Poiiu^^.ils  ornploy  more  ships  by  many,  (the  fishing 
trade  cxr^pted)  than  the  Netherlands  do  ;  but  it  comes  from  the  dctestnbh'  cnnMinis- 
-  oetM  of  such  particular  persons  as  have  gotten  Uccoscs,  and  given  way  to  the  trauii- 
poftation  of  onr  Bngtiah  ordnaneow 

Here  Raleigh  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  manufacture  and  export 
from  this  country  for  foreign  nations,  declaring  that  unless  Spaui 
liflcl  had  large  quantities  of  oor  iron  guns  she  oonld  not  have 
remoTod  the  brass  piecoB  from  her  porta  to  arm  the  ships  of  1588 
with,  and  then  goes  on : — 

Oortdnly  the  adTaatage  whioh  the  English  had  b/  their  bowa  and  anewa  In  fonnar 
times  was  never  so  grent  as  we  might  nowbovo  had  fay  onr  iron  ordnance,  if  we  had 

either  kept  it  within  tho  Innd.  kept  it  from  our  enemi««,  or  Impnrted  it  to  our  ftifiidH 
moderately.  For  aa  by  the  former  we  obtained  many  notable  Tictorios,  and  made 
onnelvoa  nMatara  ef  ttanj  porta  of  Franeo,  ao  by  tibo  latter  wo  might  have  oonimandod 
the  seas,  and  thereby  the  trade  ot  the  world  itself.  But  we  have  now  to  Onr  fntnro 
prejudice,  itml  imu  f  tr  to  our  prejudici->  I  know  not,  forged  hammaia,  and  daliTorod 
them  out  of  our  hands,  to  break  our  own  bones  withal. 

For  tho  OMolnatoB  of  tMo  diapnto  thaio  aco  Avo  nanifeat  eanaoa  of  the  npgrowiqg  of 
the  Hollanders  and  Zoalanders. 

The  tlr-'t  i-.  tho  favour  ;ind  !»s«datnnfe  of  Qdeeti  Klixnb.jth.  and  tho  Kini,''s  ^r:ijosty, 
which  the  late  worthy  and  famous  Prince  of  Orange  did  always  acluwwlcdge,  audio 
tho  jroar  IWt,  when  Itook  04j  leave  of  him  at  Antwaipf  aflor  tiie  retoa  of  tho  Earl  ol 
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Leicester  into  Englaiid«  Mid  Monaienr**  Mriral  there,  when  he  dolircred  me  \&»  letters 
to  Her  Majesty,  he  prayed  mo  to  gay  to  thn  Quoen  from  hiiu,  suh  }iiiihni  <if<irum  tuantia 
protegimur ;  for  certainly  they  had  withered  in  the  bud,  and  aank  in  the  h^inning  of 
llidr  MTigntion,  had  not  H«r  MaJmIj  aaristed  them. 

Tha  eeaoitd  oanae  wma  the  emplojrbig  of  their  own  people  la  their  tradea  and  BeUof, 
Md  thn  entprtainment  of  stranfjers  to  serve  them  in  thfir  armies  by  land. 

The  third,  the  fidelity  of  the  Uoose  of  Nassau,  and  their  serricos  done  them,  espooi- 
allf  «l  llMir  rwaimed  Prinoa  IIawriao»  naw  lirin^. 

Thafonrtb,  tiia  withdrawing  af  tha  Duke  of  Parma  twlaa  into  Fraaea,  whfla  in  Ua 
absprce  ho  rpcovered  those  strong  places  of  Friezland,  Doventer,  Zatphon,  &c. 

And  the  fifth,  the  embargnios  and  confiscation  of  their  ships  in  Spain,  which 
aonatndaed  tiMin  aad  gata  tili«ai  aoaiaga  to  trade  \^  fonia  -with  tiie  East  and  Weat 
India,  and  in  AMea,  in  iriilBh  thaj  anplaf  180  ships  and  8,700  marinere. 

The  suceoss  of  a  coonsol  so  contrary  to  their  wisdoin  tbat  gave  it,  as  all  the  wit  and 
all  the  force  the  Spaoiarda  have,  will  hardly  (if  ever)  reooTor  the  damage  thereby 
reooired, 

Fortoiqiairtbat  rain  of  the  Hollander^  trade  into  hoth  bidifla,  tha  Spaaiaide  did 

not  only  labour  the  trace  ;  bat  the  King  was  content  to  quit  the  soveraignty  of  the 
United  Pro Tinccs,  and  to  acknonrlcdgo  them  for  free  Statee,  neither  holding  nor  depending 
on  the  erown  af  Spain. 

Bat  ba  thdr  aetata  what  it  wQ],  let  them  not  deaelTa  thanaelvaa,  hi  hatterlng  that 
thpy  can  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sea.  For  certainly  the  shipping:  of  England, 
with  the  great  squadron  of  Uis  Majesty's  Navy  Royal,  are  able,  in  despight  of  any  Prince 
or  State  in  Snrope,  to  aaounand  the  great  and  large  fields  of  the  ocean.  Bat  as  1  shall 
navar  thfaik  him  a  lover  of  this  land,  or  ol  tha  King,  that  ehill  parenada  ma  Majeefy 
from  embracinj?  the  amity  of  the  States  of  the  United  Provincoa  (for  His  Majesty  is  no 
less  snfe  by  thom  than  they  invincible  by  him).  So  i  would  wish  them  (because  after 
my  duty  to  mine  OVB  soreraign,  and  tbalOTe  ai  my  conntry,  I  hononr  them  most)  that 
thegr  remembnr  and  eonatder  It,  tiiat  seeing  tiielr  paaiaga  and  re-paesaga  liaa  throngh 
the  British  seaa  :  that  tliere  is  no  }>ort  in  Fr;inee,  from  Calais  to  Ylushing,  that  can 
rocoiTe  their  ships,  tbat  many  times  outward,  by  westerly  wind.^,  and  ordinarily 
homeward,  not  only  from  the  East  Indies,  but  from  the  Streights  aud  Irum  Spain,  all 
eoathailj  wlnda  (tha  bveeaea  off  onr  eOmata)  throet  thaot  of  neoeeeity  into  tiie  Xii^'e 
port*<,  how  mueh  His  ^lajesty's  favour  doth  coiicern  thom:  for  if  (as  themselves  confess 
in  their  last  treaty  of  truce  with  the  Spaniards)  thoy  subsist  by  their  trade,  (h©  dis- 
turbance of  their  trade  (which  EIngland  only  can  diatnrb)  will  also  disturb  their 
anfcdataaoa.  TharaetliriUomit,  beeaoaalaaiinavir  donbtailfaarthairgTatltndaaor 
their  wisdoms. 

For  our  N'owcastle  trade,  from  which  I  have  di^jressed,  T  refer  the  reader  to  th^ 
author  uf  the  Trade*  Jneroasey  a  gfwttlentan  to  uio  unknown,  but  so  far  as  I  can  jud^o, 
he  bath  many  things  rery  eonsiderable  in  that  short  trsatiae  of  his ;  yea,  both  eon* 
siderable  and  praiseworthy ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  advice  which  he  hath  given  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  hoyes  and  cnnrils  of  Newca-*tlo,  which  may  serve  us  (besides  tho 
breeding  of  manners)  for  good  ships  of  war,  and  of  exceeding  adv&utogo.  And  cer- 
tahdj  I  eaanot  hat  adndia  whj  tha  imposition  of  Sa.  shonU  anj  way  dlshsavtan  th«m, 
seeing  there  is  not  one  asmpany  in  EnKland  upon  ivhoaa  trade  any  new  paymanta 
are  laid  but  they  on  whom  it  is  laid  raise  jirolit  by  it. 

The  silk^men,  if  they  pay  His  Majesty  i2d.  upon  a  yard  of  aattin,  they  not  only  raise 
that  Ud.|  hot thejfanpoae  ISd.  or  Ita.  mora,  npon  tha  subjeet.  So  they  do  upon  all 
thay  aiU,  of  what  kind  soever,  as  all  other  retailers  do,  of  what  quality  or  profession 
soever.  And  seeing  all  tho  maritime  provinces  of  France  and  Flanders,  all  Holland, 
and  Zealand,  Embden,  Breame,  dc.  cannot  want*  our  Newcastle  or  oiur  Welsh  cools, 

*  I.e.  "  Cannot  do  without." 
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the  impositioQ  e&nnot  itapuvuriiiii  the  transporter,  but  that  the  buyer  mast  mnke  pay- 
nMOft  MoocdiBgly.  And  If  tin  Inpoiitlon  Ud  on  fliM»  tU^gt  wli«Maf  th«  Vjogdom 
hath  do  necessary  um,  S8lip<m  silk  ;,  volvets,  gold  and  BihrMT  Uce,  oloatb  of  gold  and 
ailver,  cut  works,  cambrick?»  and  a  world  of  other  tromp^ry,  doth  in  nothing;  liintlor 
their  vent  here,  bat  that  they  are  more  used  than  ever  they  wore,  to  ths  otter  im- 
pof«riahii|g  of  tlM  Uua  hi  gwioral,  and  of  thowpopiajajoflnt  vain*  tiuaiMlvM  bjrtluir 
outeidee,  and  by  their  player's  cmil^.  Certainly  imposing  upon  coals,  which  other 
nations  cannot  w;int,  can  be  no  himlrancp  nt  all  to  the  Nflwcastlr-  riir>n,  btit  that  thfv 
luunl  raise  it  again  upon  the  French  and  other  nHtioa«,  a«  Ihotie  nations  thomnelvea  do 
whieh  fetch  kbem  from  iu  with  their  own  aUppm^ 

For  conclusion  of  this  ch^ipter,  I  ^iiv  tb:it  it  is  exceeding  lamentablo,  that  for  aaj 
rnspoct  in  the  world,  seeing  tho  presorvation  of  the  State  and  ^fonarchy  doth  sarmonnt 
all  other  respects,  strangers  shoold  bo  permitted  to  eat  us  out,  by  exporting  and  im> 
poHiim,  both  of  our  own  oommoditiot  and  tiiow  of  forolgB  oatloM  j  lor  it  la  no  wondar 
th^  wo  are  orertopped  in  all  tho  trades  we  ha^e  abroad  and  far  itff j  ianhif  irn  havia  fha 
graia  out  andar  oar  feet,  in  our  own  fields  and  pastnrcR  at  home.* 

This  general  Btatcraont  of  the  condition  of  shipping,  both  of 
war  and  comrnerci',  and  of  the  world's  trade  by  sea,  was  written 
between  IbOli  and  1017,  that  is  between  forty-three  and  thirty-five 
years  before  the  naval  war  between  England  and  the  United 
Provinces,  which  Raleigh  foresaw  but  did  not  fear,  broke  out.  We 
can  see  that  even  at  the  earlier  date  all  the  materiala  for  naval 
war  were  j)re8ent,  and  judging  from  what  iiappened  at  the  later 
date,  we  can  but  suppose  that  development  in  all  directions  ulti- 
mately conducive  to  naval  war  went  on.  The  disputes  relative  to 
the  Bovereignty  of  the  British  seas,  which  spent  themselves  in  the 
blasts  and  counterblasts  of  literary  champions  in  Charles  the  First's 
unfortuntile  reign,  wanted  not  the  sanction  of  preparation  on  the 
sovereign's  part  for  the  war  to  come.  Little  has  been  done  towards 
docidating  the  share  whieh  Charles*  imderBtanding  of  the  naval 
eonditiioiia  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  want  of  nndecstanding  on  the 
part  of  his  oppoamg  subjects,  may  have  had  in  pvodnoing  the  eivil 
war,  hat  it  seems  to  be  oertatn  that  the  ehief  part  of  the  money 
qnestion  was  a  naval  one,  and  that  the  superior  elasses  of  ships 
whieh  Charles  prepared  and  hoili  had  a  most  material  effeet  on 
the  oomrse  of  the  Datefa  wars.  In  the  first  war  the  complaints  of 
the  Patoh  admirals  wsre  fmeeasing  as  to  the  in&riority  of  the 
Dutch  ships  to  those  of  the  English. 

But  in  any  ease  it  is  certain  that  when  the  first  Dutch  war  broke 
out  in  1653,  tiiose  two  elements — a  great  sea-borne  commerce,  and 
sea^keeping  war-ships — which  X  have  qK)ken  of  as  fundamental  in 
naval  war,  were  abundantly  present  on  both  sides.  And  so  far  as 
the  sea-keeping  element  in  the  war-ships  went,  not  only  had  it 
made  great  advances,  but  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
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states  at  war,  and  the  eoDfined  tiieatre  upon  tli«  stage  of  wbioh 
the  drama  was  played  out,  this  sea-keeping  quality  was  of  less 
importance. 

The  straggle  was  for  the  tnastety  at  sea*  whether  territorial 
oonqnest  was  or  was  not  to  fdlow  snoeess  in  this  respeot.  As  both 
sides  had  a  huge  oonuneroe,  each  was  neoessitated  to  protect  its  own 
in  the  first  <"»t%"^*i>t  What  was  its  strength  in  peaoe  was  its 
weakness  in  war,  and  naval  force  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  taking  advantage  of  snch  weakiies:^.  On  the  other 
hand>  it  would  be  a  prineipal  objeot^for  eaeh  state,  after  eeenring 
the  safety  of  her  own  ssa-lKume  oommeroe,  to  fall  npon,  to 
interrupt,  and  destroy  that  of  her  enemy,  as  being  the  part  of  the 
nation  most  readily  got  at,  and  as  counting  donblo  advantage  in 
all  cases  of  capture.  The  mere  (destruction  of  a  merchant  ship 
wus  a  loss  to  hor  owning  state,  but  no  gain  to  the  capturing  state. 
Tlie  capture  of  a  merchnnt  ship  was  equally  a  loss  to  the  owning 
state,  but  it  wan  a  similar  and  direct  gain  to  the  capturing  statu. 

Thib  great  double  object  of  preserving  youi-  own  sea-borne  com- 
merce and  destroying  that  of  the  enemy  might  be  aimed  at 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  naval  force  might  be  divided,  one  half 
to  guard  the  State's  comuierce  and  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  the  other  half  to  break  through  the  commerce-guard 
of  the  enemy  and  attack  that  which  had  been  guarded.  In  this 
case  there  wonld  be  battles  between  the  foroes  whieh  weie  goard- 
ing  and  the  forces,  whieh  were  attacking.  Theie  would  be  two 
wars  going  on  side  by  side.  The  English,  to  put  the  case  into  a 
conerete  and  practical  form,  would  be  Ibnnd  attacking  tbe  Dutch 
forae  which  was  guarding  Dutch  oommeroe,  and  the  Dutch 
would  be  found  attacking  the  English  loroe  which  was  guarding 
English  commence. 

But  the  two  separate  plans  of  war  might  be  brooght  together  in 
this  way that  the  whole  English  force  might  be  employed  to  sse 
its  commerce  into  what  were  assumed  to  be  safe  waters,  free  from 
the  incmsions  of  the  enemy,  and  might  then  turn  upon  the  whole 
Dutch  force  which  had  been  endeavouring  to  do  the  same  for  its 
o¥ni  commerce.   Or  the  plan  might  be  carried  out  vic«  vmA, 

Otherwise,  the  objects  of  preserving  our  own  commerce  and 
destroying  that  of  the  enemy  might  be  attained  indirectly.  If  one 
power  could  beat  the  other  power  olf  the  sea  and  into  his  ports — 
that  is,  consif!f  ring  war-ships  only — it  is  obvious  that  the  commerce 
of  the  conquering  stat^  would  procefnl  and  flourish,  and  that  that 
of  the  conquered  state  would  disappeai-.    Theiti  might  then  be 
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amply  ft  fleries  of  great  tiattlea  at  aea,  in  whieh  ihe  element  of 
meicbant  ships  was  absent,  one  fleet  attaeking  the  other  in  the 
hope  of  mastering  it  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end;  the  sod 
being  a  free  sea  for  the  oommeree  of  the  dinner,  and  the  power 
of  eaptnring,  destroying^  or  simply  hindering  the  flow  of  the 
oommeree  of  the  loser. 

There  may  be  all  these  wietise  in  the  struggle  for  the  oommand 
of  the  sea.  That  strog^e  is  a  phase  or  condition  of  naval  war- 
fare, and  when  the  oommand  of  the  sea  is  achieved  by  one  of  the 
oombatants  a  new  phase  sets  in,  as  then  one  side  will  try  to  regain 
a  position  which  it  has  lost,  and  the  other  side  wiU  be  bent  on 
holding  ihe  position  it  has  gained. 

We  are  now,  however,  only  concerned  with  t^in  previous  phase, 
the  struggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  nowhere  bo  well 
offered  for  investigation  and  study  as  in  the  three  great  naval  wars 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  beginning  in  l()o2,  1605,  and 
1672.  We  have  seen  Uiat  descents  on  the  coast  of  the  enemy, 
which  formed  the  utaple  vl  that  war  by  wnter  which,  I  think,  can- 
not lie  clasyed  as  naval  war,  became  lejjs  and  less  the  staple  up  to 
dates  when  the  miiiiary  seamen  quoted  were  able  to  lay  it  down 
that  such  descents  were  preventible  by  sea,  but  not  in  any  other 
way.  We  must  not  lose  eight  of  this  fact  on  entering  upon  the 
principles  and  practice  which  governed  the  three  wars  mentioned 
above. 

A  principal  source  of  Dutch  wealth  was  her  fisheries,  chiefly 
carried  on  off  the  north-eastern  coasts  of  Scothmd.  Charles  L  had 
saecessfully  enforced  British  rights  over  these  waters,  and  the  non< 
payment  of  the  ^680,000  annually,  whieh  had  been  fixed  by  Charles 
A8  lioense  does,  was,  in  foot,  one  of  the  canses  of  the  war.  In 
order  to  aYoid  the  tronblee  of  ssaieh  and  other  interraptions  at 
the  hands  of  the  English,  a  great  part  of  the  Duteh  commerce,  both 
ontward  and  homeward,  passed  np  north  by  the  Shetland  Islands. 
Other  parts  cune  up  the  Channel  towards  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
When  the  negooiations  in  London  finally  fell  through  early  in  July 
1862,  the  points  of  attack  on  the  Dutch  at  once  open  to  England, 
were  the  ^^eal  herring  fleet  m  the  Moray  Firth ;  the  homeward- 
booud  ships  passing  Shetland;  and  ihe  commerce  up  Channel. 
A«x>rdingly  the  very  iirst  move  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  the 
dippatch  of  Blake  at  the  head  of  sixty- six  or  sixty-eight  sail  to 
the  North  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  or  destroying  the 
Dutch  herrmg  lleet,  understood  to  be  somewhere  off  the  Moray 
Wiith  under  convoy  and  guard  of  Dutch  war-ships.   The  next  open 
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fiftion  was  the  dcspatcli  of  Sir  George  Ayscne  toPIjTnonth  ;  there  tc 
complctu.  a  licet  and  to  block  the  Chanuel  ui^ambt  the  Immuwind* 
bound  Dutch  merchant  ships,  and  to  guard  our  own  trade. 

AyBcae  bad  BOi  long  retnrned  from  the  reduction  of  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  one  of  the  many  acts  of  mpnaaX  which  had  been 
going  on  between  the  two  nations — and  which  were  to  all  intents 
and  purpoaee  acts  of  war— for  a  long  time  previous  to  its  formal 
declaration^  On  the  declaration  of  war,  Ayscne  was  lying  with 
twenty-one  sail  in  the  Downs,  and  the  Dntoh  Ambassadors  quitting 
the  Thamee  on  the  final  failure  of  the  negotiations,  fell  in,  off  the 
Schelde,  with  Tromp,  at  the  head  of  seventj-nine  sail,  and  inform- 
ing him  of  the  general  naval  eooditum  of  EngUmd,  particolarly 
recommended  to  his  notice  the  twenty-one  sail  that  wore  then 
lying  in  tlit-  !> owns.*  Tromp  (Martin,  the  father  of  Corndins) 
proceeded  immediately  to  set  on  the  hints  given,  but  owing  to  the 
occurrence  of  calms  was  unable  to  reach  the  Downs  in  time  to 
effect  a  snrprise,  and  thereupon  bore  away  North  after  Blake. 

Blake  on  his  side  sighted  the  Dutch  fleet  of  herring  buBses  off 
Buchan  Ness  (where  the  figure  1  is  placed  on  the  chart),  under  the 
jj;uard  of  twelve  or  thirteen  war-ships,  carrying  from  tv,'enty  to 
thirty  guns  each.  He  dotaclied  twenty  ships  of  his  van  to  attack 
them,  and  after  a  light,  lasting  three  hours,  about  100  of  the  busses 
were  taken,  two  sunk,  and  twelve  war- ships  made  prizes  of.  The 
i  emainder  of  the  Dutch  fled  to  their  own  x'orts.  Blake  kept  some 
of  the  busses  with  him,  sent  tliree  with  the  wounded  to  Inverness, 
but  after  unloading  them,  sent  the  greater  part  of  the  captured 
busses  to  Holhind  witli  tliu  released  prisoners.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded North  to  the  neighbourhood  of  iouia  and  Fair  Iblands, 
between  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  Islands,  for  the  pturpose  of 
carrying  oat  the  second  part  of  his  orders,  the  interception  of  the 
Dutch  merchant  ships  homeward-bound  from  the  West  Indies. 

There  (see  2  on  the  chart),  on  the  26th  of  July,  Tromp  sighted 
him,  and  both  sides  pvepared  for  battle,  when  a  gale  of  wind 
springing  up  from  the  southward  and  endmg  at  N.N.W.,  shattered 
and  dispersed  Tromp's  fleet  during  the  night,  while  Blake*s  ships, 
getting  to  leeward  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  remained  comparatively 

*  TbB  mnliioritios  on  which  1  chiefly  rely  for  this  chapter  are  The  Life  of  Comeliut 
fan  '/Vom;),  published  in  16fl7.  in  London  ;  and  Columna  Rnxirttiu,  by  Samuel  CuIIiber, 
tbo  »eooiui  edition  pabliahed  in  Londoa  in  11  Hit.  Th«  second  work  conaUjiUf  refers  to 
ih*  Snt,  and  both  m  works  largely  used  by  sabsequaiithittomM  to  whoia  •oooonta  I 
a»T»  referred  for  clearing  up  dlsorepanciei,  «l  whieli  thara  art  *good  Buuiy,  MpaciaUy, 
M  to  ditos.   Tbo  dates  I  itiro  aro  0.  8. 
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unbanned*  Tromp  with  part  of  bis  fleet  fell  baok  to  tbe  Meuae, 
again  followed,  but  baidly  pnrcnxed,  by  Blake.  The  remainder  of 
Tromp's  ehtps,  exeept  two  war-ships  that  were  wrecked  on  the 
Toeks  of  Shetland,  and  three  fire-ships  that  appear  to  have 
foundered,  got  safely  into  the  Ylie  and  the  Texel  in  the  beginning 
of  September. 

In  the  meantime,  a  eeoond  Dutch  fleet  had  been  fitting  out  in  the 
T&mbL  under  the  command  of  De  Baiter.  By  August  I  at,  it  had 
grown  to  15  sail  and  2  fire-ships;  and  then  later,  with  a  force 
marlo  up  to  22  sail  and  1  fire-ships,  De  Ruiter  put  to  sea  and 
sailed  towards  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  objnct  was  to  pass  to 
the  southward,  gatlicriniz  the  ont ward-bound  trade  together 
eastward  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  tliru  to  convoy  thoin  down 
Channel,  and  no  far  to  the  westward  as  to  place  them  presuuiably 
bevond  danger  of  attack  from  the  British  ships.  De  Kuiter, 
accurdingly,  got  as  far  aa  Gravelmes  by  the  10th  of  August,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  convoy  of  50  uK^rt  hant  ships  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  8  war  aiiipb.  He  proceeded  witli  great  caution  and  with 
abundant  scouts  and  look-outs,  no  doubt  supposing  that  he  might 
at  any  moment  be  met  by  the  fleet  of  Ayscue,  whom  Tromp  had 
fiuled  to  get  hold  of  in  the  Downs. 

On  tbe  16th  ol  Angost  the  Dutch  had  got  as  far  as  the  kngitode 
of  Plymouth,  bnt  well  to  the  southward  towards  the  Freneh  ooast ; 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  e]q[)eeted  British  fleet  of  40  saO, 
12  of  them  of  great  sise,  2  being  of  60,  and  8  of  from  86  to  40 
guns,  with  5  flre-ahips.  It  Is  claimed  for  De  Buiter  that  he  had 
but  80  ships  of  war,  of  which  only  two  earned  as  many  as  40  guns, 
and  the  rest  not  more  than  80  each.  He,  fcoo^  was  hampered 
with  the  oonvoy,  now  grown  to  60  merchant  ships.* 

There  was  a  heavy  engagement,  which  was  only  put  an  end  to 
'  by  the  approach  of  night,  and  it  was  disputed  as  to  the  aide  OH 
which  the  victory  lay.  But  the  results  remained  olear  enough. 
Tbe  fight  took  place  somewhere  about  the  position  marked  by  the 
figure  3  on  the  chart.  x\yscne  after  it,  fell  baok  to  Plymouth,  while 
De  Buiter  next  day,  the  17th  oi  August,  was  able  to  send  his 
merchant  ships  away  on  their  voyage  under  convoy  of  two  men-of- 
war  only,  and  ho  also  foHowcd  up  the  English  with  some  intentit)n 
qI  attacking  them  m  Plymouth  Sound  itaelf;  but,  having  got 

•  Cofumnu  Uoatrutu  adriiity  tho  hcavifr  British  ships,  but  makes  the  forces  more 
iiaiiic  ricalljr  iM|UAi,iUMl  elainui  tiiAt  twentj  morcbunt  ahipa  were  unpable  of  lightiog,  mm! 
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niihin  a  oonple  of  mfles  of  the  Start,  a  gale  drove  him  off,  and 

caused  the  abandonment  of  tbe  idea. 

Be  Baiter  kept  well  to  the  westward  for  a  week  or  two,  having 
information  of  Blake's  return  to  the  south  and  of  his  appearance  in 
great  strength  to  the  eastward  in  the  Channel.  He  and  Penn  were, ' 
in  fact,  preying  heavily  on  the  Dutch  homeward-bound  merchant 
ships,  of  which  the  one  brought  in  eleven  and  tbe  other  six,  all 
ships  of  great  value,  and  which  De  Ruitcr  had  obviously  proved 
powerless  to  protect.  He  presently  made  bis  way  in  safety  to  tbe 
Straits  of  Dover,  and  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport  came  under 
the  command  of  De  Witt,  who  joined  him  with  the  refitted  and 
repaired  fleet  of  Tromp,  now  forty-five  sail  strong. 

When  we  review  the  operations  to  this  point,  we  can  easily 
separate  their  distinguisbing  features.  At  tbe  brnt  moment  of 
the  war  tbe  English  assumed  the  attacking,  and  tbe  Dutch  tbe 
defending,  position,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  tbat  ibis  came 
about  chiefly  because,  if  the  idea  of  cross-raiding  upon  territory 
had  now  passed  away  as  one  impracticable  in  this  more  advanced 
stage  of  naval  war,  the  Dateh  had  more  to  defond  in  the  way  of 
sea-borne  oommerce  than  the  English  had.  But  something  may 
also  be  said  on  the  side  of  a  belief  that  the  rnlea  of  naval  war, 
the  boundaries  of  the  probable  and  improbable,  or  even  of  the 
possible  and  impoisible,  were  not  traced,  bat  were  only  in  proeess 
of  being  traced. 

When  Blake  passed  north  with  a  great  fleet  to  do  that  which 
^did  not  of  itself  require  a  great  fleet,  he  left,  ae  we  have  seen, 
Aysene  in  the  Downs  with  quite  a  small  force — only  seven  war* 
ships— exposed  to  annihilation  by  the  whole  naval  power  of 
Holland.  It  would  have  been  a  bad  beginning  for  the  war  on  the 
English  side  had  there  been  the  destruction  of  Ayscne,  and 
even  an  indecisive  action  afterwards  between  Tromp  and  Blake ; 
BO  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  English  took  up  tbe  atti- 
tude of  attack,  more  from  a  sort  of  eagerness  to  damage  the 
Dutch,  than  to  conduct  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  For  sup- 
posing that  England  had,  at  tbe  outset,  concentrated  her  whole 
strength  and  thrown  it  upon  Tromp,  sbf'  would,  if  then  suooesfiful, 
have  bad  everything  else  in  lier  own  iiands. 

But  we  see  her  only  solicitous  U)  injure  tbe  commerce  and  the 
property  ( i  lioliand  at  sea.  Ayscue,  equally  with  Blake,  left  all 
exposed  when  be  passed  to  Plymouth,  leaving  the  Dutch  fleet 
behind  him ;  and  all  that  remains  pretty  certain  is  that  the  idea 
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of  a  Dutch  raid  on  the  Thames  or  on  any  of  the  mniierous  ports 
anrl  harbours  left  exposed  by  the  departure  of  Blfike  north,  and  of 
A.yHcue  west,  could  have  liad  hardly  any  place  iu  ihe  minds  ol  the 

I  statesmen  or  cotamauderB  of  the  time. 

The  \h\ioh  took  up,  just  at  the  first  moment,  the  role  of  an 
attacking  loree  :  but  when  the  operation  against  the  Dot^tis  squad- 
ron was  abandoned,  the  Dutch  attitude  became  wholly  defensive. 

^  TroMip's  voyage  to  the  North  was  only  secondarily  the  attack 

on  jBlake's  fleet ;  primarily  it  was  an  attempt  to  protect  tho 
herring  fleet  and  then  tlie  north-about  homeward  commerce, 
li,  lii  process  of  CcUTying  out  these  objects,  Blake's  fleet  was 

>  attacked,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  would  have  been  so  dealt  with 

bad  there  been  no  fishery  and  no  commerce  to  defend.  The 
aotbn  of  Do  Boiter's  fleet  ms  more  obTionaly  defeneim  It  cen- 
tred wboDy  round  tbe  necessity  for  proteeting  and  eonvoying 

^  ontwards  tbe  sixiy  merehant  ships,  and  for  drairing  together  and 

proteeting  homewards  the  np-ehannel  trade,  Ayseoe's  attitude 
may  perhaps  have  been  in  soma  reepeots  defensive,  as  goarding  a 
possible  bomeward-boond  trade,  bat  the  main  olgect  was  clearly 

^  tbe  attack  on  the  Dutch  trade,  which  waa  foiled  by  the  strength  of 

the  defending  force  under  De  Buiter. 

The  conclusion  of  this  first  phase  of  the  war  left  De  Witt 
with  the  Dutch  force  concentrated  near  Gravelines,  but  reduced 
in  numbers,  owing  to  so  many  ships  having  required  repair  and 

ft  refit  after  tbe  battle  with  Ayscue.  The  English^  at  the  same 

,  timOp  were  concentrated  about  the  Thames,  and  expecting  still 

greater  concentration  by  the  junction  of  Ayscue  from  the  west. 

^  De  Witt  determined,  against  the  advice  of  his  Council,  to  attack 

with  his  sixty-four  siiil,  iilake  with  sixty-eight ;  that  is  to  say,  tho 
Dutcli  intended  to  reverse  the  former  ease,  and  not  only  to  resume 
the  offensive,  but  to  make  the  attack  directly  on  the  war  fore**  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  view  of  the  ulterior  advantages  which  a 

»  victory  would  give  them. 

The  battle  to  )k  [iliice  near  the  Kentish  Knock,  where  the  figure 

^  4  appears  on  the  cliart,  on  September  28th,  and  the  Dutch, 

fighting  till  night,  were  worsted  and  began  to  think  of  retreat. 
Blak(-'s  reinforcement  then,  by  sixteen  sail  under  Aysoue,  confirmed 
the  intention,  and  the  Dntdh  retired  to  Helvoetsluys,  but  only 
porsned  for  a  part  of  the  way  by  the  English.* 

Here  we  may  say  thai  the  whole  naval  power  of  eadi  nation 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  one  spot^  in  order  to  decide  by  one 
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Bupreme  effort,  which  was  to  remain  in  command  of  the  sea,  and 
which  was  henceforth  to  accept  the  defensive  attitude  that  was 

alone  aTailable.  The  result  of  the  battle  produced  a  result  which 
raiglit  be  anticipated.  Tlio  Dutch  fell  back  on  defensively  protect- 
ing their  commerce,  and  Martin  Tromp  in  November  put  to  sea 
with  73  sail  guarding  a  couvojr  of  300  oatward-boond  merchant 
ships. 

The  English  were  no  longer  concentrated.  Blake  had,  for  the 
most  part,  separated  his  fleet;  20  of  his  ships  he  had  detacliod  to 
convoy  a  fleet  of  colliers  to  Newcastle ;  12  others  had  gone  to 
Plymouth — the  historian  does  not  say  why,  but  pn^bubly  for  the 
double  purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy's  passing  commerce  at  the 
entrance  of  the  channel,  and  defending  our  own — 12  more  had 
gone  up  the  Thames  to  repair  and  refit.  When  Tromp  put  to  sea, 
Kake  iras  in  the  Downs  with  only  tfairtj-Boven  sail  beridea  tenders, 
and  hA  was  therefore  open  to  the  deatmetion  which  Tromp,  hearing 
of  hie  situation,  proposed  to  inflict  on  him. 

The  battle  took  place  on  November  jlOth,  near  where  the  figure 
ff  is  placed  on  the  chart,  and  the  English,  as  migiht  have  been 
expected,  were  worsted.  The  fight  raged  with  a  foxy  which  only 
these  Anglo-Butch  battles  can  parallel,  ftom  one  in  the  afternoon 
till  night,  after  which  Blake  retired  up  the  Thames  and  left 
Tromp  for  the  moment  master  of  the  sea.  lie  therenpon  made 
some  captures  of  merchant  ships,  and  landed  some  men  in  £«nt 
on  a  cattle-raiding  expedition.  The  party  had,  however,  to  leave 
behind  them  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  they  had  seised,  and 
to  fly  to  their  boats  with  the  loss  of  100  prisoners. 

But  as  a  matter  of  courBO  Tromp  had  been  successful  in  his 
defensive  business,  and  the  whole  of  his  immense  convoy  passed 
doAvn  and  out  of  the  channel  in  safety.  He  himself  followed  as 
far  as  He  de  lilie,  wbere,  such  had  been  the  action  of  the  English 
upon  the  Dutch  trade,  250  merchant  ships  had  con^egated,  wait- 
ing till  a  naval  force  strong  enough  to  protect  them  up  Channel 
sliould  arrive  and  release  them.  Tromp  stayed  there  seven  days 
and  then  sailed  with  his  convoy  for  the  Channel.* 

But  the  command  of  the  Rea ,  and  the  consequent  freedom  of  the 
Roa  to  the  victonouB  povvur,  is  not  gained  by  a  single  battle  in 
which  strategical  failure  has  been  the  cause  of  defeat.  On  the 
18th  of  February  1653  (old  style)  Tromp  found  Blake  watchinjr 

*  Uurcbett  s^ys  th&t  it  waa  ou  tlie  vo/ag«  to  the  lie  de  Eii^  that  tu*  tioiated  the 
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for  him  off  Portland  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  66  sail.  The  Butoh 
adnut  ^t  tiiej  had  70  aafl  of  war-ships;  the  English  aver  that 
tiiey  had  80;  bat  they  were  necessarily  mach  hampered  by  the 
presence  of  the  250  sail  of  merchant  Bhips.  There  followed  a 
Solent  and  bloody  fight  whi(■^l  I  I  '^ted  three  days,  passing  gradually 
np  Gbann^  from  the  spot  marked  with  thp  figure  6  on  the  chart. 
There  were  heavy  losses  on  both  sides ;  ships  were  taken  and 
retaken,  and  nnmbcrs  of  the  merchant  ships  fell  victim!^  in  their 
endeavours  to  get  away.  The  Dutch  confessed  to  a  Iobs  of  24 
of  these  sliips  ;  the  English  claimed  to  haTe  captured  40.  The 
Dutch  further  admitted  that  4  war-ships  were  captured  and 
carried  to  Plymouth  and  Dover ;  that  3  more  were  sunk,  and  I 
blown  up.  The  Dutch  on  their  side  claimed  to  have  taken  or 
sunk  six  or  seven  men-of-war,  but  the  English  only  coufessed  to 
one,  which,  being  disabled,  they  sank  themselves.  But  they 
allowed  that  one  ship  was  actually  taken,  though  afterwards 
recovered. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  Blake  retired  to  the  English 
coast,  leaving  Tromp  to  gather  together  hie  scattered  forces  ofit 
Donldrk,  whence  they  separated  into  their  ports. 

Negodations  ftnr  peace  were  now  set  np,  bnt  neither  side  was  yet 
ready  for  it,  and  the  straggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea  went  on. 
The  result  of  the  war  had  not  been  snch  as  to  alter  the  origioal 
attitndes  of  the  oombatants.  It  was  indeed  otherwise ;  for  whereas 
the  attitude  of  attack  taken  np  1^  the  EngUsh  had,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  been  displayed  indiz;^tly  upon  the  eaemy*s 
commerce,  and  not  direct^  on  his  war  ships,  so  that  the  battles 
came  about  in  English  waters  as  a  oonseqnenee  of  the  Dntoh 
offering  protection  to  their  passing  convoys,  it  was  now  proposed 
to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  enemy  on  bis  own  coasts. 

Tromp,  renewing  the  bitter  complaints  as  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  Dutch  ships,  was  directed  notwithstanding,  to  convoy  200 
merchant  ships,  bound  for  France  and  Spain,  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  to  convoy  back  the  homeward  trade  assembled  in 
those  waters. 

Dean  and  ^[r>nk.  with  Penn  and  Lawson,  being  at  the  head  of  a 
fleet  which,  according  to  the  Dutch,  numbered  105  sail,  including 
26  new  frigates,  nnd  carrying  2,840  guns,  manned  by  men, 
hvavd  of  thestj  orders,  and  proposed  to  attack  Tromp,  or  at  least, 
to  prevent  his  getting  away  from  the  Texel  without  a  battle. 
But  he  was  beforehand  with  them.   He  got  clear  away ;  took  his 
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convoy  safe,  and  though  he  missed  the  homeward  trade,  those 
ships,  to  tlie  iiuiiiber  of  300,  arrived  safely  iu  their  ports  without 
seeing  an  enemy.    Tliis  was  towards  the  end  of  ^fay  1()53. 

But  Tromp  had  run  great  risks.  While  he  was  in  the  Texel 
witli  the  major  part  of  his  lleet,  a  portion  was  also  in  Zeahind,  in 
the  Maas  or  the  Schelde.  Dean  and  Monk's  design  was  to  prevent 
the  junction,  but  though  they  were  late  for  that  purpose  they 
weTOy  on  May  15th,  actually  within  five  miles  of  Tromp  and  his  \ 
oonyoy  without  seeing  them.  The  Bng^  captured  ok  destroyed 
a  good  many  fishing  and  other  yessels  on  the  ooast,  and  even  went 
so  &r  as  to  hmd  a  few  men,  bnt  with  no  reenlt.  They  claimed* 
chiefly,  to  have  kept  the  whole  coast  in  a  state  ol  alarm.  J 

When  Tromp  retained,  he  was  reinforced  by  soTonteen  sail  and 
a  fire-ship,  and  hearing  that  a  squadron  of  eight  sail  and  eight 
merchant  ships  was  in  tho  Downs  (it  was  the  squadron  of  Com- 
modore Bodley  from  the  Mediterranean),  it  was  determined  to 
surround  and  attack  them  there,  Tromp  approaching  from  the 
northward  and  De  Witt  from  the  southward.   Monk  and  Dean 
were  at  this  time  in  Yarmouth  Beads,  at  the  head  of  the  bulk  of 
the  English  fleet.    Bodley's  squadron  had  news  of  the  Dutch  ^ 
approach,  and  got  way  into  the  Thames  ;  Monk  liad  also  news,  and 
put  to  sea  after  Tromp.    The  Dutch  failing  in  their  primary  object, 
captured  a  few  merchant  ships  wliich  had  p;ot  in  shore  under 
cover  of  the  forts  of  Dover  and  Deal ;  but  though  fire  was  exchanged  j 
between  the  forts  and   the  ships,  that   was  more  by  way  of  " 
bravado  and  insult  than  of  systt matic  attack,  for  ships  which  got  . 
clof5e  under  Dover  Castle  escaped  capture.  ' 

Monk  and  Dean,  at  the  head  of  some  ninety-live  sail  and  five  fire-  < 
ships,  came  up  with  Tromp,  now  commanding  some  ninety- eight  j 
sail  and  six  fire-ships,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nieupurt,  and  a  • 
general  action  ensued,  beginning  about  11  am.  on  June  Srd,  and 
lasting  till  nl|^t.  Dean  was  killed  during  the  first  day's  battle. 
The  fight  was  renewed  next  day,  June  4th,  and  the  Dutch, 
thoroughly  beaten  in  the  end,  re^ed  behind  the  shoals  between  | 
Ostend  and  Bluis,  then  called  the  Wielings.  The  whereabouts  of  ^ 
the  action  is  shown  by  the  figure  7  on  the  chart.  I 

It  was  after  this  battle  that  Vice-Admiral  De  Witt  made  his 
celebrated  declaration  before  the  Assembly  of  the  States  General 
'*  Why  should  I  keep  any  longer  silence?  I  am  here  before  my 
sovereigns,  and  am  firee  to  speak ;  and  I  can  say  that  the  Snglish 
are  at  present  masters  both  of  us  and  of  the  seas." 

These  operatioos,  first  the  appearance  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
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Eo^idi  coasts,  and  now  the  appearanoe  of  the  English  on  (ihe 
Dutch  coasts*  were  dearly  parts  of  a  direct  contest  for  the  com- 

mand  of  the  sea,  resulting  in  its  being  left,  at  least*  for  a  time,  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  The  effect  of  such  command  was,  in 
the  words  of  the  Dutch  historian,  that  the  EngHsh  "  held  the 
coasts  of  Holland  as  Hwere  besieged,  after  they  had  stopt  up  (by 
blockade)  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  which  obliged  the  States,  to 
prevent  any  descent  from  them,  to  post  some  troops  on  the  isles 
and  on  the  coasts.  During  wlilcli  distress,  three  ships  returning 
from  the  Eatst  Indies  richly  laden,  unfortunately  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  the  English,  as  did  likewise  two  others  coming  from 
/  Portugal,  and  three  more  from  Swedeland,  whereof  two  wero 

burnt  and  the  r^^t  taken.  And  towards  the  Straits  of  Callin 
Captain  Wight  likewise  was  taken,  with  four  ships  laden  with 
salt."  • 

But  the  Dutch,  though  conquered,  were  not  mibduod,  and  wero 
not  yet  pre|»arecl  to  wholly  abandon  the  struggle  for  tlie  coiiiiiKUul 
of  the  sea.  ihey  moved  heaven  and  earth  tore-lit  and  re-completo 
their  fleet ;  but  the  trouble  was  that,  as  the  80  or  90  sail  under 
Tromp  were  in  the  Southern  Zealand  ports,  and  the  27  sail  under 
De  Witt  were  in  the  Texel  to  ib»  northward,  while  the  great,  and 
BO  fax  Tictorions,  English  ileet  lay  between  and  ready  to  fiJl  on 
that  part  of  the  Ihiteh  foiee  which  first  put  to  sea,  there  was  mneh 
doubt  whether  the  Batch  could  ever  draw  together  in  snjfficient 
foroe  at  the  same  time  and  plaoe  to  face  the  enemy* 

Neverthelen  Tromp  pat  to  sea  on  July  37th  with  his  80  odd 
ships,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  on  a  very  partial  action  with 
the  106  sail  under  lfonl(,  Penn,  and  Lawson.  The  hostile  fleets 
sighted  each  other  off  Egmond,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Texel,  on 
the  29th  July,  and  Tromp  stood  away  to  W.S.W*  to  draw  the 
English  alter  him  and  to  free  De  Witt.  The  engagement  was 
more  general  than  Tromp  intended,  but  when  night  pnt  a  paose 
to  the  fighting,  he  wrote  not  altogether  hopelessly  of  the  ultimate 
result,  i£  only  the  sqoadron  under  De  Witt  could  get  out  and  join 
him. 

The  engagement  was  very  imrtially  renewed  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th  of  July,  nn  account  of  the  heavy  weather;  but  Trorap's 
strateu:y  had  succeeded  so  well  that  De  Witt  Inid  crawled  out  of 
the  Ib^ei  about  midnight  on  the  night  before,  and  Tromp  began  to 

•  Ii|4*y  GwiMlfW  ZVm«s  pw  181.  CUtiiMia  iloifrato mjs iha  KagUthtook  tiwOf 
rVh  'ih\]i'*  at  th»  BMwIh  «l  the  T«ik«t,  ind  thw  tht  Bftltle  and  thiEMtlndUi  aiilp* 
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see  his  sliips  approaching  about  noon,  and  by  5  in  the  aftemoCMi 
the  two  fleeta  had  formed  a  jnnctioa  and  turned  to  seek  the  enemy 
onee  more. 

There  was  a  tremendons  encounter  on  the  1st  August  near  about 
whore  the  figiirn  8  is  placed  on  the  chart,  which  lasted  all  day,  and 
the  veteran  leader,  Tromp,  being  killed,  fortune  turned  finally  and 
decidedly  against  the  Dutch,  and  they  made  for  the  shelter  of  their 
portH.  They  acknowledo'ed  to  a  loss  of  9  ships,  taken  or  hiirnt, 
of  500  men  killed  aad  70U  wounded.  But  the  English  claimed 
that  the.  Dutch  loss  was  hetww  ji  20  and  :U)  men-of-war,  burnt  or 
sunk,  find  between  6,000  and  0,000  men  ;  while  admitting  their 
own  loss  to  be  two  ships  burnt,  400  men  killed  or  drowned,  and 
700  wounded  ;  no  less  than  B  captains  being  amongst  the  former, 
and  5  amongst  the  latter.  But  the  English  made  uo  captures, 
and  were  themselves  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea.  . 

As  a  consequence  of  the  ondonbted  fact  that  it  became  necessary 
Cor  the  English  to  return  to  thdr  own  ports,  the  Dateh  dauned 
the  accomplishment  of  their  design  to  free  their  ports  from  bloekade, 
.  and  next  month  De  Witt,  now  in  supreme  command,  proved  his 
ease  hj  escorting  a  considerable  convoy  towards  the  Sound,  and 
conducting  hack  a  similarly  large  fleet  of  merchant  ehipe  into  the 
Texel  towards  the  end  of  October.  Bat  the  Datch  cuiied  bravado 
rather  too  far;  for,  determining  to  keep  outside  their  ports, 
their  fleet  was  met  at  anchor  oil  the  coast  by  a  fuiious  three 
days*  gale,  which  shattered  the  Dutch  and  forcr  t  the  English  into 
their  harbours,  BO  that  all  thought  of  a  further  struggle  was 
abandoned. 

Then  too,  political  necessities  caused  Cromwell  to  listen  more 
favourably  to  the  Dutch  proposals  for  peace ;  and  a  final  treaty 
was  signed  in  April  1(554,  The  Dutch  got  easier  terras  than  had 
before  been  entertained.  They  were  not  now  called  on  to  admit  the 
right  of  search  ;  to  open  free  trade  in  the  Schelde,  to  limit  the 
number  of  their  war-ships,  or  to  renew  the  license  dues  for  their 
fishery ;  hut  they  agreed  to  admit  tlie  English  dominion  ot  the 
seas,  that  is,  of  the  British  seas,  by  striking  to  the  English  flag  ; 
to  accept  the  Parliament's  Navigation  Act,  and  to  promise  other 
reparations  and  acts  which  had  not  to  do  with  the  naval  aspect 
of  the  question. 

The  English  claimed,  as  the  result  of  this  war,  which  had  lasted 
just  one  year  and  eleven  months,  that  they  had  been  victorious  in 
five  funeral  actions,  and  had  made  1,700  prizes  valued  at  £0,000,000 
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sterUog;  while  they  did  not  allow  that  Holland  had  made  one 
qnarter  of  their  QBipkaMB,  eith^  in  number  or  value. 

Bat  what  conoems  as  here  is  not  so  mnch  the  facts  of  the  war 
as  the  principles  which  underlay  the  action  taken,  and  the  praotieal 
issues  which  such  principles  bring  to  light. 

In  the  first  placo,  the  war  was  wholly  naval,  wholly  on  the  water, 
and  yet  brought  Hollund  to  her  knees  almost  as  effectually  as  an 
invasion  muld  have  done;  and  yet  at  nothin*:^  like  the  cost  to  the 
English,  either  in  blood  or  trea^^nre,  which  an  invasion  would  have 
entailed.  This  is  strikingly  Iji  ought  to  mind  by  recalling  that  the 
value  of  th<'  captures  made  in  two  years  or  so  (for  they  had  begun 
before  war  was  formally  declared)  came  to  about  twice  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  country  for  the  same  period. 

Then  we  see  that  it  was  probably  commerce  which  kept  it  as  a 
naval  war,  aiid  that  in  the  early  stages,  commerce,  its  protection 
over  defined  trade  routes,  and  its  attack  at  Buitable  points,  governed 
almost  absolutely  the  movements  of  the  fleets  of  both  nations.  But 
as  the  war  went  on,  and  doabtless,  we  may  say,  became  more 
nnderstood,  we  have  greater  ooneentrationB  of  foiee  and  more 
direet  attempts  to  master  the  force.  Beeause  the  Bnteh  trade  mmi 
be  nuunly  eondneted  past  the  British  eoaate*  the  English  fleets  are 
found  tfaeie,  and  the  battles  take  place  there*  Bnt  as  the  struggle 
deretopB  and,  I  believe  we  maj  say,  is  better  comprehended,  the 
attack  by  the  power  which  has  slowly  been  gaining,  is  made  in- 
directly on  conmieroa  by  snceessfiil  direct  attacks  upon  the  enemy's 
fleet  near  his  own  coasts. 

The  vast  concentrations  t>f  naval  force  merely  for  naval  opera* 
tions  were  not  to  be  found  in  previous  wars.  They  were  a  feature 
of  all  the  Butch  wars,  bnt  in  later  wars  were  more  the  exception 
than  the  rale.  The  broad  reasons  for  such  concentrations  have  been 
shown  with  snfficiest  deamess  by  the  course  of  the  narrative,  hut 
there  are  some  inner  causes  which  will  require  future  treatment. 
For  the  present  we  shall  probably  do  well  to  consider  them  as 
arising  directly  from  the  necessities  of  a  struggle  for  the  command 
of  the  sea,  and  to  observe  how  very  small  a  share  the  attack  upon 
territory  oooupies  while  this  great  straggle  is  going  on. 
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GHAPTBR  m. 
Thb  STBuaaLB  fob,  thb  Comjund  op  thb  Sbi— (coiiltttit«<I)«. 

The  power  which  is  weakest  flnds  it  impossible  to  defend  commorce  and  struggle  for 
the  command  of  the  sea  at  the  same  tirno. — On  the  opfntrifj  uf  the  second  war  the 
Dutch  give  up  the  defence  of  commerce,  ami  prohibit  ifc. — The  attack  on  both  sides* 
is  ooneentraied  and  dlreot  upon  tlw  n&7«I  force.— When  ^ommuA  of  the  m«  beoomes 
at  all  secure,  attacks  «n  shipping  inliMrbaars  follow,  at  ftt  fh*  Vltof  Mid  la  the  TfaaaiM 
•ud  Modwaj ;  and  fcroojw  lor  landiog  we  embaritod. 

In  the  first  Dutch  war,  the  leading  events  of  which  were  sketched 
in  my  last  chapter,  we  had  an'  excellent  example  of  the  struggle 
for  the  oommaad  i»r  ^e  tm,  eaxried  oo  between  two  mwritame 
powers  of  not  verj  unequal  nRTal  force,  bat  one  of  which,  Holland, 
appeared  to  be  much  weaker  on  the  sea  becaofle  of  her  great 
dependooee  on  sea-borne  oommereef  and  the  neoessity  she  was 
under  of  protectmg  it. 

This  defensiw  attitude,  which  she  most  latterly  have  known  to 
be  a  weak  one,  wae  foioed  npon  her  In  a  war  oarried  on  at  sea, 
by  the  neeessitiee  of  her  national  lifo,  nnless  she  were  possessed  of 
sufficient  naval  force  to  have  defended  her  commerce  by  one  part 
of  it,  and  to  have  directly  attacked  the  foroes  of  her  enemy  with 
the  other  part  of  it.  Bat  not  having  such  a  sufficiency  of  naval 
force,  or  at  any  rate  acting  as  though  she  had  not,  she  suffered 
heavily  in  the  loss  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  disproportionately 
with  the  English  loss  in  that  way.  I  have  not  had  means  of  com- 
paring the  actual  amount  of  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  Holland 
and  of  Great  Britain  during  the  period  of  the  war,  but  I  think  we 
may  infer  from  its  transactions,  that  Groat  i^ritain  had  not  nearly 
80  much  property  ou  the  water  as  Holland  had,  and  was  con- 
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fleqodnily  not  nearly  so  moeb  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting it  as  Holland  was,  and  that  we  may  Udrly  argoe  thai  the 
greater  sneoess  on  onr  side  was  as  mneh  due  to  the  weakness  of 
•  Holland's  naval  position,  on  aoeonnt  of  her  greater  commeroe,  as  it 
was  to  oar  greater  naval  force. 

At  least  we  may  say  of  the  first  Dntoh  war,  that  it  was,  on  a 
very  extended  scale,  that  sort  ol  "bare  action  at  sea,"  of  which 
we  have  seen  Sir  William  ^^onson  speak  somewhat  slightingly  at 
an  earlier  date.  Yet  the  Dutch  themselves  admitted  that  they 
wm  bfonght  to  greater  straits  by  this  twenty-three  months  of 
sea  war  than  by  the  eighty  years  of  land  war  which  they  carried 
on  against  the  Crown  of  Spain.*  But  we  .shall  sco  presently  that 
jnst  as  the  Spanish  contest  taught  us  what  the  nature  of  naval 
war  really  was,  and  started  us,  as  it  were,  on  the  new  footing  when 
wc  came  to  take  up  a  new  war,  so  this  first  Dutch  war  confirmed 
the  belief,  hinted  at  hy  Moiison  and  Kaleigh,  that  a  greiit  n  uggle 
may  begin  and  end  on  the  sea ;  and  went  a  step  liuiher  in 
establishing  rules  uf  iia\  al  warfare. 

I  am  not  concerned  in  this  treatise  to  go  much  into  the  causes 
of  the  wars  I  use  iur  illustrations,  and  f  slmll  pass  over 
those  which  led  to  the  second  Dutch  war.  It  waa  the 
practice  in  those  days  to  begin  early  in  the  way  of  what 
men  were  pleased  to  call  reprisals ;  and  long  before  the  formal 
deehuratiott  of  war  by  the  Dntch  in  January,  and  by  the  English 
in  Mardi  1665,t  there  had  been  covert  attacks  going  on  between 
the  two  nations,  both  on  territory  and  shipping.  In  the  matter 
of  shipping,  the  most  notaUe  "reprisal "  was  the  attack  by  Sir  T. 
Allen,  with  eight  or  nine  men-of-war  on  some  forty  Dnteh 
merchant  ships  off  Oadis,  which  were  nnder  convoy  of  four  war- 
riiips  commanded  by  Commodore  Braekel ;  several  merehant  ships 
were  taken  or  rank,  and  the  Dntch  commodore  wa^^  kiUed.  This 
was  on  the  29t]i  December  1664,  conseqaently  before  the  aotnal 
declaration  of  war.  A  great  seisnre  was  also  made  of  IdO 
merchant  ships  from  Bordeaux,  but  many  of  them  were  reclaimed 
by  f  ranee  and  released  as  not  being  good  prize. 

Bnt  this  indication  of  how  the  war  would  ran  was  soiBflient, 
with  other  causes,  to  determme  the  Dutch  in  making  a  great 
change  in  their  metho<l  of  carrying  it  on.  They  had  laid  to  heart 
the  lesfion  of  the  formbi*  war,  and  now  saw  the  impossibility  id 

•  Columa  Rottrata,  p*  139. 

t  Oo/uMM  B/MtnUa  Mjt  JftbrMTj,  bnl  the        of  Cormiuu  Tromp  Mja  M»nh 
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continuing  the  straggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea,  which  was  to 
be  doj^  by  means  of  attack,  and  atteinptlng  to  protect  a  great 
commerce,  which  was  a  defensive  operation,  at  the  same  time. 
The  cRse  was  this  with  them.  If  they  conM  muster  strength 
enough  to  make  a  (\\rvct  attack  on  the  British  fleet,  then  that  fleet 
could  not  alford  to  separate  heavy  detaclniients  from  it  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  commerce,  or  in  (net  for  any  otlior  purpose, 
the  danger  of  such  detachments  having  been  clearly  shown  by  the 
battle  of  November  20th,  1652,  between  Blake  and  Tromp.  They 
had  no  hopes  of  producing  a  force  considerable  enough  to  make 
this  attack,  if  part  of  it  was  to  bo  dissipated  in  defensive  duties 
which  would  not  be  required  to  any  extent  if  the  general  naval 
forces  of  the  Britiah  could  be  overcome,  and  the  command  of  the 
Bea  in  the  hands  of  the  Datoh  thereby  established.  There  was 
another  thing  to  be  said.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  eany- 
ing  on  a  oommeroe  certain  to  dieiqppear  if  it  ooold  not  be  pro- 
teeted»  ironld  be  nsebedy  employed  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  if 
the  War  Marine  laoked  power  to  maintain  its  saperiority  at  sea. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  mach  wanted  to  complete  the  com- 
plement of  the  numbers  of  ships  which  mnst  be  fitted  oat  if  the 
war  was  to  be  condncted  with  any  hopes  of  saecees*  The  cessa- 
tion of  commerce  and  trade  Ibr  a  time  mig^t  be  a  hea?y  blow  to 
the  United  Proyinces,  bat  at  least  the  enemy  was  not  directly 
benefited  as  he  ^vould  be  if,  as  in  the  last  war,  he  made  each  vexy 
nomerons  and  rich  captures  at  sea.  If  the  States  began  the  war 
by  accepting  and  facing  a  loss,  it  at  least  left  their  hands  more 
firee  to  engage  in  the  direct  struggle  for  victory. 

This  reasoning  determined  the  action  of  the  States  General. 
An  ordinance  was  issued  absolutely  "  prohibiting  all  subjects  of 
the  United  Provinces  to  stir  out  of  their  ports  upon  pain  of 
confiscation  of  their  ships  and  merchandises."  They  likewise 
ordered  that  the  fisheries  of  all  kinds  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  and 
the  mure  certainly  to  secure  obedience,  they  forbade  the  importa- 
tion oi  iierrings  and  other  salt  fish.* 

This  act  was  no  doubt  an  admission  of  inferiority,  but  not  a 
submission  to  the  superior  force. 

In  my  lirst  cbuitter  i  drew  attention  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
West  Indian  commerce  for  one  year  by  the  King  of  Spain.  Antici- 
pating, a&  I  shall  constantly  do  for  the  sake  of  illastrating  princi- 
ples, X  here  note  how  Prossia,  in  1870,^  prohibited  her  merchant 

*  life  of  OtrmUm  Trmptf,  Sm,   Cohnma  toe»to,  p»  gl>> 
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ships  all  over  the  world  from  putthig  to  sea,  lest  they  flhould  l.ill 
into  the  hands  of  France.  In  these  two  cases,  the  nations  giving 
ap  their  sea  commerce  for  the  time  were  simply  doing  what  they 
eonld  not  help.  Ndlber  Bpaan  nor  F^Bsia  htA  the  power  to 
proteet  their  oommeree,  and  they  had  the  choice  of  two  evils  when 
the  choice  was  plaih.  It  was  better  ihat  their  cominerce  shonld 
9nOet  a  pause  than  that  it  should  simply  foil  into*  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  enrich  him. 

The  case  was  diflfarent  with  Holland.  She  droppedher  commerce 
for  a  time,  not  because  she  conld  not  hope  to  protect  it,  bnt 
becauBe  she  coold  not  make  a  strngs^  for  the  command  of  the 
ss%  and  protect  her  commerce  at  the  same  time.  She  was  like  a 
tigress  pausing  in  her  spring  and  gathering  aU  her  forces  together 
to  make  it  with  effect* 

But  though  commerce  was  thus  strictly  prohibited,  there  were  a 
large  number  of  Dutch  ships  on  their  way  home  when  the  order 
was  given,  and  I  think,  too,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  order 
was  not  completely  obeyed.  The  Government  baving,  by  the 
ordinance,  shaken  tiiemselves  clear,  as  it  were,  from  all  responsi- 
bility in  the  protection  of  merchant  ships,  was  the  less  likely  to 
have  interfered  with  the  more  venturous  of  themercbunts.  Thus, 
though  in  this  war  the  protection  of  commerce  ceases  to  occu]»y 
the  prominent  place  it  took  up  in  tho  lust  war,  and  tlie  Dutch 
fleets  no  longer  hamper  themselves  with  great  strings  of  vessels 
neither  very  able  nor  veiy  willing  to  ofifer  defence,  yet  commerce 
still  remains  to  some  extent  anolgect  of  attack  to  the  English,  and 
is,  in  cases,  defended  by  the  Dnteh  wardships, 

Bnt  that  the  English  were  somewhat  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
Dutch  may  be  inferred  from  Pepys*  noto  of  January  15th,  1664-^6. 
He  records  Sir  G.  Ayscne  dedaiing  in  Gonndl,  that  "  the  war  and 
trade  conld  not  be  supported  together.'** 

The  English,  in  consequence  of  false  informatiim  respecting  the 
Dutch  mOTements,  harried  their  fleet  to  sea  while  still  short  of 
stores,  provisions,  and  men.  James,  Duke  of  York,  having  Sir 
l^illiam  Penn  on  board  him  as  his  Captain  of  the  Fleet,  with 
Prince  Bopcrt  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  as  his  vice  and  rear- 
idmirals,  appeared  off  the  Texel  on  the  24th  April.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  109  '*  men-of-war  and  frigates,"  and  28  fire-ships  and 
ketches,  manned  by  21,000  men.  Immediate  captures  followed 
of  several  merchant  ships,  which  the  Dutch  made  no  effort  to 

*  i^aoted  in  G.  Pono's  Life  o/Fenn,  vul.  ii.,  p.  812. 
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prevent.   Ev^  liad  the  Dutch  heen  ready  for  sea,  which  they  were 

not,  they  were  really  paralysed  by  the  position  of  the  English 

fleet.   Itwaa  understood  in  England  that  Jame.  had  ''used  all 

posaiblo  means  to  provoke  the  Datch  to  a  battle,"*  but  this  was  ^ 

impossible,  because  of  the  divided  state  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the 

concentrated  state  of  the  English  fleet.    Thirty-one  of  the  Dutch 

were  in  Zealand  in  the  Maaa  and  the  Schelde,  the  remainder  were 

in  Hollnnfl  find  Friesland,  in  theTexel  and  the  Vlie.    The  En^^lish  i 

ilaet  oH  the  Texel  wa^^  lying  across  them  all,  and  threatening  any 

that  put  to  sea  with  destruction. 

But  what  the  strategy  of  the  English  prevented,  the  conditions  j 
of  weather  and  the  incomplete  state  of  the  ships  allowed.    A  heavy  ; 
gale  drove  the  whole  of  the  English  forces  off  the  coast,  and  tlie 
damages  received,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  completing  the  fleet 
compelled  a  return  to  an  anchorage  ofl  Harwich,  where  the  store- 
ehips  and  victuallers  made  their  appearance. 

TkuB  left  free«  the  Zeakmd  part  of  the  fleet  pat  to  sea  and 
formed  a  jonetion  with  the  Holland  and  Friesland  parts  firooi  the 
Vlie  and  the  Texel,  on  Hay  12th*  The  fleet  so  assemhled,  eonaisted 
of  106  *'niea-of-ivar,*' 7  yaehts^  11  fire-ships,  and  12  gsUiots, 
eanying  4,869  guns,  and  manned  with  21,681  men.t  The  whole 
were  nnder  the  oommand  of  Admiral  Opdam,  mod  were  gathered 
into  seven  sqnadronet  each  under  its  admiiaL  They  made  sail 
aeroBs  the  North  Sea  to  seek  the  English  fleet  in  its  own  waters. 

The  Dutch  made  a  great  prue  as  they  neared  our  shores,  \ 
eapturing  nine  rich  Hambnr^  ships,  valued  at  between  £200,000 
and  £300,000,  whieh  were  under  oonvoy  of  bat  one  frigate  of 
forty-four  guns.!  ^ 

James,  in  his  anchorage  off  Harwich,  still  half  manned  and  busy 
with  his  victuallers  and  store-ships,  heard  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Dutch  and  of  their  capture  of  the  Hambm-gh  ships.    Fearing  to  be 
caught  amongst  the  shoals  about  Harwieh,  and  to  be  thereby 
powerless  to  avert  the  misclnei"  which  might  ensue,  James  pro-  ' 
ceeded,  with  his  victuallers  and  store-ships,  to  the  more  open  ' 
anchorage  of  Sole,  or  Southwold,  Bay.    Here  he  brought  up  on 
June  let  in  the  early  morning,  about  five  niili  s  ofi'  shore.    The  j 
storing  and  victualhng  went  on,  and  also  by  piiliaps  a  happy 
fortune,  the  supply  of  men  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time.}  The 


•  Life  ofPmn,  toI.  ii..  p.  325. 

t  Ltft  0/  Cornelius  Tromp^  p.  268. 

{  Th»  Qc«d  B«p$.   Li/k  o/Fmrn,  roL  il.,  p.  SStt. 

f  idf^Pmn,  vol.  it,  ^  m. 
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Mine  afternoon  the  Dutch  were  seen  eighteen  mifes  E.S.E.  The 
vietnaUera  were  sent  to  Harwich,  and  the  fleet  shifted  farther  out, 
want  of  wind  compelling  a  eeoond  anchorage,  which  was  finally 
quitted  at  10  o'clock  at  night.    All  next  day,  June  2nd,^  the 

fleets  manceuvred  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  it  was  not  till 
about  half-past  tiuree  on  the  morning  of  June  3rd  that  fire  was 

opened. 

The  fleets  met  off  Lowestoft,  and  the  battle  hxsted  the  whole 
(lay,  turning,  as  night  approached,  into  a  retreat  by  the  Dutch  and 
a  pursuit  by  the  English.  Dnrinj^  tho  chase  many  prizes  were 
taken  by  the  EiiLjlish,  but  the  pursuit  was  slackened  in  the  night 
by  the  mysterious  interference  of  one  of  the  Duke's  suite  while  he 
slept;  and  though  the  chase  was  continued  during  daylidit  of  tlie 
4th,  the  Dutch  were  able  to  anchor  amongst  the  shoals  off  the 
Texel,  where  the  English  dared  not  follow  for  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  locality,  without  further  molestation.  James  saw  the  Hol- 
landers pass  into  the  Texel,  and  then  returned  to  England  to  repair 
and  reht. 

The  English  in  this  battle  claimed  to  have  capttured  eighteen 
sail  of  the  ]>ateh — ^though  some  were  recovered  by  them— to  have 
sunk  foorteen,  and  to  have  bomt  others. '  The  Datch  allowed  that 
nine  ships  were  taken,  one  blown  np,t  seven  or  eight  burnt.  The 
English  lost  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  and  Admiral  Sampson 
killed,  and  Lawson  mortally  wounded;  and  250  others  killed, 
with  840  wounded;  and  the  Dutch  carried  off  a  46-gun  ship^  the 
CharUy, 

In  this  first  phase  of  the  war  we  have  the  complete  abandonment 
of  every  other  idea  bat  a  direct  and  equal  struggle  for  the  oommsnd 
of  the  sea.   The  Enghsh,  by  their  promptitude  in  getting  to  sea, 

were  able  to  repeat  the  strategy  of  the  close  of  the  former  war,  and 
by  placing  themselTes  in  force  off  the  Texel,  they  lay  between  the 
Z^and  and  Holland  branches  of  the  fleet,  and  prevented  their 

junction.   We  know  not  how  things  might  have  progressed  bad  the 

weather  jiermitted  the  Duke  of  York  to  maintain  the  position ;  nor 
can  we  say  what  might  have  taken  place  had  the  Dutch  been  able 
to  put  to  sea  earlier,  and  to  have  followed  up  the  English  with 
greater  speed  than  they  did,  so  as  to  have  attacked  them  in  their 

*  Thm  !■  «fl«D  til*  dUBettIl7  of  on*  inj  la  datot,  ths  tMl  daj  beginning  at 
midnight  and  tho  nautical  day  at  noon;  so  that  one  writer  may  call  the  foraiMMHI  of  a 

day  Jnno  2n<l  and  iindtlicr  .Tuin>  P.rd,  nrcortliiii^  an  ho  used  civil  or  iiuutioal  time. 

t  Admiral  Opdam'a  ship,  with  the  admiral  in  her.  The  iocalitjr  of  the  battle  ia 
«bowa  ht  the  Sgure  1  in  ik*  duut. 
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diflordered  state.  Ab  it  was,  we  simply  see  complete  eonoentration 
of  the  Daval  power  ol  each  nation,  with  a  dear  conviction  on  both 
sides  that  nntil  one  or  other  fleet  has  proved  viotorioas,  the  war 
ean  fall  into  no  other  phases.  I 

Master  of  the  eea  for  the  time,  bat  apparently  not  so  wholly  re- 
covered, or  ready,  as  to  be  able  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  Dutc  li  coast 
and  keep  it  there,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
English  fleet,  proceeded  to  undertake  two  enterprizes  which  the 
victory  had  left  him  free  to  do.  In  the  matter  of  the  reprisals  '  • 
before  the  war  actually  began,  Sir  Robert  Holms  had  attacked  and  j 
reduced  several  Bettleraents  of  the  Dutch  on  the  West  African 
coast,  had  then  passed  over  t<^)  New  Netlierlands  (now  New  York), 
and  had  brought  that  i)rovince  into  subjection,  lint  De  PuiitfT  had 
followed  on  his  heels,  re-captui'iiig  to  a  great  extent  after  him,  and 
making  many  captures  of  English  merchant  ships  in  the  West 
Indies. 

From  this  expedition  De  lluiter  was  now  returning  round  the 
North  of  Scotland,  and  Sandwich,  hearing  of  it,  made  a  push  . 
towaniri  the  Dutch  coast  to  intercept  him,  but  failed ;  for  De 
Buiter,  by  keeping  far  to  the  northward,  and  touching  at  Bergen, 
in  Norway,  got  safe  into  the  Ems.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
whieh  Sandwich  was  free  to  make  in  overwhelming  force,  so  tlmt 
had  be  succeeded  in  meeting  De  Bniter's  smaU  sqnadron,*  he 
would  have  made  short  work  of  it ;  for  he  had  with  him  some 
seventy  BaQ.t  The  second  attempt  was  what  the  Datch  became 
open  to  BO  soon  as  they  had  been  forced  into  their  own  harbours. 

Sandwich  got  news  that  soros  seventy  sail  of  Datch  merehanir 
ships,  including  the  Turkey  fleet  and  ten  East  India  ships,  had  ' 
taken  lefoge  at  Bergen.  Still  being  free  from  fear  of  moleetatioo 
by  a  superior  fleet,  he  detached  Sir  John  Tiddiman  with  twelve  or 
fourteen  men-of-war  and  three  flre-ships  to  attack  them.  But  the 
Dutch  had  made  good  use  of  the  time  at  their  disposal  to  prepare  a. 
defence,  and  partly  by  mooring  the  heaviest  ships  so  as  to  keep  their 
guns  bearing,  and  partly  by  landing  guns  and  erecting  temporary 
works,  they  had  made  their  position  a  very  strong  one.  So  that 
Tiddinian's  attack,  much  hindered  as  it  was  by  the  wind,  which 
kept  him  from  advancing  and  blinded  him  with  smoke,  was  & 
complete  failure. 

Sandwicii  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  keep 
permanently  at  sea  on  the  Dutch  coast.    The  ida-d  of  a  strict  uiid 

*  Do  Rvi'ner  hrn\  '  ri^inally  twelve  mU  with  him.    Lift  tff  Comtiuu  Trou^t  f.  263. 
\  JUtf*  fif  i^enn,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
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eootiiiiied  bloclcade  of  the  Datch  ports  iniist  eith«r  have  been 
abeent  frcm  the  minde  of  the  commanders,  or  else  the  ships  in 
their  interior  eeonomies  and  arrangements  were  still  nnaUe  io 

f  keep  the  sea  for  any  eontinnanoe.*  Perhaps  both  eaoses  operated. 

At  a  later  date  the  "  great  ships  "  were  still  of  a  tender  sort,  not 
lit  to  be  trasted  at  sea  in  the  winter  months,  both  from  their 
tendeney  to  labobr  and  leak  in  a  sea-way,  and  also  from  their  nn- 
handiness  and  the  consequent  dangers  they  ran  of  lee  shores  and 
other  dangers  of  navigation.  But  again,  it  seems  certain  that 
commercial  blockade  was  not  onderetood.    If  the  Dutch  ports 

^  conid  be  watched  closely  it  was  certain  there  were  no  better  posi- 

tions for  making  sure  of  the  homeward  trade.  Yet  it  seems  that 
when  Sandwich  detached  Tidiliman  to  operate  against  the  ships  in 
Bergen,  he  himself  took  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  the  Shetland 
Islands,  and  was  tliere  watching  for  the  retuimng  Dutch  ships  on 
the  8lh  of  August. t 

The  Dutch  ports  were  in  this  way  left  open,  and  their  fleets  left 
fre«  to  reassemble  and  combine.  This  was  done,  and  on  informa- 
tion of  the  divided  state  of  the  English,  the  Hollanders  Failed 

^  towards  Bergen  in  hopes  of  falling  on  Tiddiinan's  squtnlrou. 

Seeing  no  signs  of  iiim,  the}'  took  the  Borgen  merchant  ticui  under 
■  convoy  about  the  end  of  August,  hoping  to  bring  the  70  ships 
safe  into  their  ports.  But  here  the  great  enemy  of  naval  opera- 
tions, the  wind,  pat  itself  m  hndenee,  and  scattered  both  merohant 
fleet  and  war  ships.  Sandwieh  was  back  agm  now,  in  the  middle 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  0th  September  was  90  miles  NNW 
from  the  Texel,  having  been  for  the  two  previoas  days  picking  up 

^  largely  amongst  the  seattered  Dateh  war,  and  merehant,  ships.  He 

had  then  taken  foor  men-of-war  of  40  to  54  gone  eaeh,  three  East 
Indiamen,  and  seven  other  merchant  ships.  Several  other  great 
prizes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  same  time, 
but  both  fleets  appear  to  have  been  a  good  deal  broken  np  and 

I  detached,  the  Dateh  not  having  recovered  their  dispersion,  and 

^  *  Pepjs  recordii  bir  Wm.  Coventry  an    disliking  oar  stuying  with  the  fleet  on  tbn 

Dutch  coaat,  believing  that  the  Dutch  wiU  oomo  out  in  fourteen  days,  and  then  we  vitb 
our  vDMadj  flMt,  bj  naam  of  soiu  of  Um  sUpt  iMing  nuimfld,  alimU  be  Ja  »  bad 

:  conditioa  to  Sgbi  tim  ott  tbdr  own  ooist.'*  (JiiJy  80,  HSmy  L(fi  •/  /Vim,  rtL  U., 

p.  412. 

t  It  ia  dilBcult  to  say  now,  how  much  the  contention  between  the  soldier  and  the 
Milor  aianmt  in  car  flMto  at  tlria  tfane  bad  to  do  with  the  apparont  muit  of  ^jatam. 

Ponn's  influence  was  very  great,  but  tho  military  fleet  commanders,  such  an  Monk  ami 
Sandwich,  were  Vitterlj  jealooa  of  him  and  maj— at  Uoak  certainlj  did— have  aeomed 
the  sailor's  advice 
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the  English  devoting  thenuelTeB  to  prixe-making,  co  that  no 
general  action  took  place. 

Sand^eb,  with  bat  18  sail  about  him,  and  his  prises,  got 
back  to  Sole  Bay  on  the  11th  of  September,  while  most  part  of 
the  Dutch  sought  refuge  in  Ooree  a  few  days  later,  and  the  scat- 
tered squadrons  of  the  English  soon  found  their  way  home  also. 

In  Eogland  everything  was  now  disorganised,  as  the  plague  was 
at  its  worst  all  through  the  months  of  Aagast  and  September. 
The  war  ships  returned  into  port,  and  there  was  no  heart  to  refit 
tliem  for  frebh  operations.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Dutch.  Not- 
withstanding further  damages  from  wind,  they  manaf^cd  to  get  a 
fleet  of  90  sail  to  sea  on  the  Ist  of  October,  with  the  intention  of 
fahinj:,'  in  great  force  on  the  detached  squadrons  wliich  they  hoped 
l.o  lind  at  anchor  in  Sole  Bay,  off  Harwich,  in  the  Downs,  or  at  the 
montli  of  the  Thames.  On  the  5th,  the  Dutcti  api)earcd  oH  Yarmouth 
and  Lowestoft,  but  neither  there  nor  at  Solo  Bay  were  there  any 
war  ships  to  be  seen.  In  fact,  no  traffic  of  any  kind  apjicars  to 
have  been  stirring,  for  they  seem  to  have  captured  only  one  small 
vessel.  AVhile  they  were  thus  to  the  northward,  however,  and 
now  working  to  the  southward  with  light  winds,  16  men-of-war 
lying  off  Harwich  got  news  of  their,  presence,  and  instantly 
weighed  and  ran  the  Thames,  where  th^  were  seen  by  the 
Dutch  on  the  7th,  but  too  far  off  to  be  got  at.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  the  Dutch  anchored  for  the  night,  and  next  morning  made 
for  the  Downs,  in  hopes  of  sorprismg  some  vessels  said  to  be 
there.  Bat  cafans  and  light  winds  fimstrated  their  mtentions,  and 
gave  the  ships  time  to  escape.  From  their  anchorage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  they  reconnoitred  and  sounded  hi^^er  np, 
and  might  possibly  have  concerted  some  other  design  in  the 
apparent  total  absence  of  anything  to  oppose  them.  But  their 
crews  became  terribly  and  unaccountably  sickly,  and  the  sickness 
showed  every  tendency  of  increase.  The  position  was  also  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  All  possible  prizes  were  in  the 
harl)ours  and  up  the  rivers ;  there  was  nothing  going  in  and 
nothing  coming,  or  likely  to  come,  out.  A  determination  was  arrived 
at  to  break  up  the  tloet  and  send  it  home.  But  a  snuill  group  of 
six  light  frigates  and  four  galliots  were  left  to  watch  the  niouih 
of  the  Thames  for  three  days,  simply  to  notify  to  any  Dutch  war 
ships  ai-riving,  that  the  fleet  had  retired.  A  squadron  of  18  of 
the  healthiest  ships  under  Admiral  Sweers  was  also  told  off  to 
keep  the  sea  for  three  weeks  longer,  and  to  cruise  oVi  the  Dogger 
Bank,  as  well  to  offer  convoy  to  any  home  ward- bound  Dutch 
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merofaant  abipa  eonung  north  thoaif  m  to  lie  aerosa  the  English 
trade  to  Hamhnr^  and  the  Baltie,  and  to  attack  it.  But  nothing 
noticeable  came  of  the  lorooeeding,  and  the  var  ceased  for  ftQ 

winter  months. 

The  only  point  of  principle  which  it  here  seems  necessary  to 
take  note  o'f,  is  the^nnaU  result  to  either  side  of  a  mere  tcmpornrv 
command  of  the  sea.  The  greatest  snccesses  of  the  English 
acjninst  merchant  ships  were  when  the  war  fleets  were  all  bnt  in 
sight  of  one  another ;  the  greatest  successes  of  the  Dutch  in  thn 
same  way  were  just  before  the  battle  of  Lowestoft.  When  the 
English  by  their  promptitude  obliged  the  Dutch  to  remain  in  port, 
little  or  nothing  came  of  it.  When  the  English,  broken  up 
and  disheartened  by  tlie  Plague,  left  the  sea  frtie  to  tlie  Dutch, 
they  themselves  sum  up  the  result  as  follows  :  "  The  Dutch  llect 
then  did  nothing  that  exjiedition  hut  cause  some  alarms  upon  the 
coaiit  of  England,  and  all  the  honour  they  gained  by  il  was  ijidy 
that  of  having  offured  battle  to  the  English  Hutifc  whilst  they  kept 
themselyes  within  their  harbours,  as  being  debarred  by  a  raging 
and  pestileni  distemper  from  acceptmg  it,  and  having  intermpted 
the  commerce  of  the  English  merchants,  by  keeping  the  month  of 
the  Thames  blocked  np  for  abont  sixteen  days  together."*  It 
would  appear,  bo  &r,  ae  if  something  more  than  mere  temporary 
command  of  Uie  sea  ie  required  before  lull  advantage  can  he  taken 
of  it 

Early  m  1666,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  war  by 
the  alliance  of  France  with  Holland,  the  French  declaration  of  war 
ac^dnst  England,  and  her  threatened  junction  of  a  fleet  of  thirty 
men-of-war  with  the  Dutch. t  Further  difficulties  for  England 
developed  in  the  declaration  of  war  against  her  by  Denmark  and 
Brandenberg.  This  French  fleet  put  to  sea  from  Toulon  on  thu 
9th  January  1660,  and  was  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  but  it  did  not  get  as  far  as  Roclielle  till  near  the  end 
of  August ;  it  was  at  Dieppe  on  the  14th  of  September,  but  made 
no  further  effort  to  join  the  Dutch,  and  not  finding  them  tliure, 
it  returned  to  13rest  and  nothing  more  was  heard  by  sea  of  the 
French  alliance  with  Holland. 
•  But  when  the  English  fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  towards  the  end 

of  May,  the  French  fleet,  which  had  been  joined  by  bi^  HoUaadcrti 

•  Li/e  of  Cornelius  Tromp,  p.  824. 

t  Tr  Mulf.  B-itfftilhn  Nnrtitfs  if»  Franr^,  toI.  j>.  107,  makes  the  f^r^c  13  ^h«?>H 
of  irom  o6  to  t)4  gun^ ;  It>  of  from  3t>  to  4^  gun$ ;  3  of  2(1  and  2ti  guns,  and  a-  umiili 
TMitL  Thb  «M  •  verj  htt/tj  fytot  for  thft  tiiu*. 
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with  fire-Bliips  and  ketches,  was  still  a  threat,  ancl  to  meet  it  Prinee 
Buperfc  was  dekMshed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  probably  to  St.  Helens, 
to  bar  the  passstge  and  prevent  the  junction  with  the  Dutch. 

The  Englisli  fleet  pnt  to  sea  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  before 
Prince  Rupert  was  detached,  it  consisted  of  81  men-ol-war,  mount- 
ing 4,400  guns,  and  manned  by  21,085  men.  Prince  Bupert'e 
detachment  left  it  about  61  sail  in  etrenf-rth. 

The  Butch  having  put  to  «oh  about  tijo  2ist  of  May  with  a  fleet 
of  96  sail,  carrying  4,716  guns  and  20,042  men,  had  anchored 
before  the  Ifit  of  June  between  Dunkirk  and  the  North  Foreland, 
and  there  Monk,  now  Duke  of  Albemarle,  proposed  to  attack  them 
with  only  two  out  of  the  three  divij^iuus  of  his  fleet. 

It  was  blowing  hard  when  the  English  sighted  the  Dutch,  and 
the  naval  officers  were  strongly  against  an  attack,  not  only  because 
of  the  hiferbrity  of  force,  but  beoanse  in  sneh  a  stormy  wind,  they 
being  towindTOcd,  iheywere  unable  to  use  the  loirar  deck  guns 
— ^the  beaviest  tier.  Bai  Konk  overbore  all  opposition  to  his  irill, 
and  ran  down  upon  the  Batch  witfaoat  preserving  that  order  whieh 
was  becommg  raoegniied  as  a  necessity  in  a  sea-fight.  The  result 
was  a  four  days*  combat  of  the  severest  and  bloodiest  character. 
The  English  were  tfaronghonft  Uie  attacking  force,  bat  a  large 
balance  of  victory  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands.*  The  first  day's 
battle  ended  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  English  claimed  to 
have  burnt  two  Dutch  ships,  but  to  have  lost  three  by  capture,  and 
to  have  had  Yioe-Admiral  Sir  William  Berkeley  killed.  The  night 
was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  next  day's  battle,  when  the  Dutch 
lost  one  or  two  ships  burnt,  and  Vice- Admiral  Van  der  Hulst  killed. 
Nevertheless,  the  Dutch  having  received  a  reinforceraent.t  Albe-  * 
marie  bep:Rn  to  fall  back  to  have  the  support  of  Prince  lUipert,  who 
was  coranig  to  his  assistance.  The  retreat  was  made  in  good  order, 
but  "NFnnk  was  obliged  to  burn  certain  disabled  ships,  to  prevent 
ill  III  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Dutch  followed, 
but  not  closely. 

On  the  third  day,  June  8ril,  the  Eoi/al  Pr'inrfi^  bearing  the  flag 
of  Sir  GeorjTje  Ayscue,  the  larn^est  and  heaviest  ship  in  the  En^^lish  ^ 
tieet,  ran  on  ihe  Galloper  shoal,  and  being  threatened  by  hre-ahips, 
surrendered.^    The  ship  was  burnt,  and  the  crew,  including  the  } 
admiral,  made  prisoners. 

*  The  site  of  the  tlr^it  daj's  battle  ia  shown  by  tho  ti^ore  2  on  tbo  cbart. 
t  "  Sixteen  great  ships."  L{fe  o/\Ftnn,  vol,  ii,,  p. 

I  The  Hoyal  Prinee  wat  tlw  work  of  PbdwM  Pott.  Sho  tru  Imiiiehed  tA  Woolwioli 
In  1610  in  tho  momiwo  of  King  Jnoioo  tbo  Qnoon«  Vtriuuo  of  Wnloi,  Doke  of  York 
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Prinoe  Bnpert  had  been  warned  to  quit  St.  Helens  and  lejoin 
the  main  fleet,  and  it  vae  known  that  he  had  sailed  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  1st.  He  appeared  on  the  evening  of  the  8rd,  and 
joining  Albemarle,  the  battle  was  renewed  till  night.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  fonrtb  day  of  the  flght,  the  Dutch  were  seen  a  bng  way  off, 
and  the  English  making  sail  for  them,  the  battle  was  renewed  at 
8  kM,  and  lasted  till  7  p.m.,  when  a  fog  put  a  stop,  and  as  it  tamed 
out  a  finali  stop,  to  the  combat. 

Each  fleet  returned  to  its  own  harbours ;  onrs  was  in  a  terrible 
plight.  "  The  sad  spectacle,"  says  Evelyn  ;  "  more  than  half  that 
gallant  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  miserably  shattered ;  hardly  a 
vessel  entire,  but  appearing  so  many  wrecks  and  hulls,  so  cruelly 
had  the  Butch  mangled  us."*  We  lost  nine  or  ten  ships,  beside 
the  Boynl  Prince  \  had  nearly  GOO  men  killed;  1,100  wounded,  and 
2,000  prisoners.  The  Dutch  admitted  that  they  had  lost  from 
four  to  six  men-of-war. 

Tlie  J  'utL'h  had  so  far  gained  a  victory,  but  they  were  uuder  the 
impreshiou  not  only  that  the  victory  was  more  complete,  but  that 
its  eflFects  were  more  permanent  and  far  reaching  than  they  really 
were.  In  their  mistaken  view  they  not  only  hurried  their  fleet  of 
sixty  sail  out  of  the  Texel  on  the  25th  of  June,  but  prepared  with 
it  a  fleet  of  transports  carrying  troops,  in  order  to  made  a  descent 
on  our  ooasts,  having  by  their  victory,  as  they  supposed,  seouied 
themselves  from  intemiption  at  sea.  With  this  fleet,  considerably 
xeinforoed  from  other  ports,  they  appeared  at  the  month  of  the 
Thames.  But  at  the  Nore,  to  their  disappointed  astonishment,  lay 
a  new  English  fl^t  computed  at  eighty-eight  safl,  with  fire-diips 
and  ketches.  These  ships  were  the  repaired  and  refitted  remains 
of  the  beaten  fleet,  with  additions,  all  collected  and  approaching 
completion,  by  the  great  exertions  of  9ir  William  Fenn,  now  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  navy. 

The  Dutch  hopes  were  entirely  frustrated  by  this  unexpected 
sight,  and  they  found  themselves  reduced  to  carrying  out  the  simple 
operation  of  blocking  the  Thames,  which  they  did  till  the  19th  or 
flOth  of  July,  when  the  English  fleet  put  to  sea  after  tfaem.t  This 

wk  otbiar  royal  and  nobla  pBiaonairas.  8h«  waa  114  faat  long,  44  feat  broad,  and  waa 

pierced  for  04  guti»,  tboogh  carrying  but  55,  She  waa  estimated  to  measure  1,200 
tonn.  The  tictual  artnauicnt  was,  two  JiO-pra.,  six  24-prs.,  twols'e  IS-prs.,  eigbt(<en 
)>-prs.,  thirteen  b-prs.,  aud  four  "port-pieces."  See  Cimrnuck'ii  Hiitori^  9J  Marint 
ilrdkiMflfar*,  ToL  li,  jfOM^n.   Tha  eat  ia  takan  fram  hia  plata. 

•  Uf9  ^fPttmt  vol.  IL,  895. 

*  Thf<  r*»a'»on9  ^ivon  by  the  Dutch  autb  tr  for  mnkitty'  no  attnrk  arp  rathf^r  fonfixH 
and  obscure.    '*  The  English  fleet,  who  h.id  ndrico  of  the  setting  out  of  the  Uollaud 
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laiicr  was  now  eompoB^d  of  eighty-nine  men-of-war,  with  eighteen 
to  twenty  fire-ehipe ;  and  the  Bnteh  fleet  was  of  the  same  forae. 

The  English  eame  op  with  the  Dutch  at  a  point  N  Ji.  by  E.  of  the 
North  Foreland  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  a  desperate  battle  of  the 
nsnal  type  ensued.*  Prinee  Rupert  and  Albemarle  held  a  joint 
command  (in  one  ship)  of  the  Bed  Squadron,  while  Sir  lAomas 
Allen,  commanded  the  M^ite,  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Smith  the  Blue. 
The  Dutch  were  under  the  command  of  De  Baiter.  The  fight 
began  about  noon  and  continued  all  day,  tlic  Dutch  retreating  to- 
wards their  own  coast,  and  the  English  following.  The  pursuit 
was  maintained  all  night  and  through  the  next  day,  with  very  light 
wintlB.  The  Dutch  ultimately  fonntl  shelter  beliiud  the  shoals 
which  lie  off  Ostend,  then  called  the  Wieiings;  while  the  Enrjlish, 
fearing  the  dangers  of  shoal  water,  anchored  to  the  northwfird,  in 
the  Schoonevelde,  watchrng  them.  The  Dutch  necessarily  admitted 
the  Englisli  victory ;  the  usurI  eonnter-claims  made  the  English 
lose  either  one  ship  or  four  hliipa,  and  the  English  clai.ned  that 
the  Dutch  had  lost  twenty  ships,  sunk  or  burnt,  and  7,000  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  Dutch,  unable  to  renew  the  battle,  betook  themselves  to 
repairing  their  losses  and  refitting.  The  English,  thus  free, 
"  passed  along  the  whole  coast  of  Holland,  taking  ships  at  the  very 
months  of  the  harbours,  and  causing  a  hot  alarm  wherever  they 
appearsd/'t  On  arriving  near  the  Vlie,  they  heard  that  a  great  fleet 
of  merchant  shipe  was  lying  in  an  exposed  podtion  in  that  river, 
and  also  that  there  were  certain  unpioteoted  magasines  of  stores 
on  the  Islands  of  Vlie  and  Sehelling.  it  was  determined  to  make 
an  attack,  and  Sir  Robert  Holms,  at  the  head  of  nine  firigates,  five 
fire-ships,  and  seven  ketches  was  despatehed  for  the  purpose*  He 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vlie  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  send- 
ing in  a  ketch  to  reconnoitre,  received  from  her  the  intelligence  that 
there  were  about  200  merchant  ships  thus  open  to  him.  He  pro- 
posed to  attack  the  sliips  first,  and  sent  the  Pembroke — the  frigate 
which  drew  least  water  of  any  in  his  squadron — ^with  five  fire-ships, 
to  bum  the  merchant  fleet.   Several  ships  were  destroyed  in  this 

Seal,  katm  to  mill  ham  to  Mowrw  tiMoiMlTM  «f  aU  tha  poita  whara  my  deteant  eoold 

>it>  inado,  by  placitiic  thoro  T.fith  li"i  sc  and  foot,  tbat  t!u-y  qiute  1>i  ok«'  all  tlio  <lf  si>;n8  of 
the  Uollauders,  who  saw  them^lves  thci-eby  diflablcd  to  attempt  aofthiog  for  want  of 
good  sounders.'*   Life  of  Comeliun  Troinp,  p.  874. 

*  Tba  locality  la  narkad  b j  tiia  SKure  8  ob  tha  eliart.  II  «aa  often  tba  oho  ittat 
lha  sound  of  the  ^uns  in  tboso  groat  buttles  were  hoMd  ill  London^  and  it  wm  ao  <id 
this  occasion.    See  Liff  of  Pmn,  yoL  iL,  fk  4U5>. 

\  Columna  iiodtrata,  p.  Its2. 
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way,  imd  the  mt  oat  thdr  cables  and  ran  into  shoolvater.  There-  ^ 
upon  Holme  eent  in  twenty  pinnaces,  which  followed  up  the  unfar- 
innate  merchant  vessels  and  bnmt  all  of  them  except  three  or  four 
pnTateerSi  one  trader  to  Gninea,  and  a  few  d  the  Baltic  traders. 

Having  thns  finished  with  the  ships,  Sir  Bobert  despatched  two 
frigates  and  some  ketches  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Island  of  Ylie. 
Bat  this  proved  a  failore  in  conseqnence  of  the  rain  rendering  the 
fire-arms  nseless. 

There  was  better  saccess  on  the  island  of  Schelling,  where  the 
men,  divided  into  eleven  companies,  landed  and  laid  the  town  of 
Brandaries,  containing  600  or  700  houses,  in  ashes.  Sir  Kobert 
had  thoughts  of  repeating  the  operation  on  other  towns,  but  havinj; 
to  wait  twenty-four  hours  for  tide  to  suit  the  time,  and  luariug  a 
change  of  wind,  ho  rejoi»iod  the  main  fleet,  which,  after  capturing 
twelve  or  fourteen  more  Dutch  merchantmen,  returned  liome. 
It  wae  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  ships  nud  car^'ocs  destroyed 
in  the  Vlic  cauie  to  more  than  ;£1,100,UU0,  without  counting  tho 
damage  done  on  shore.  If  we  are  at  all  justified  in  drawing  con- 
clusions as  to  wliat  this  sum  meant  in  that  age,  hy  compai'iug  it 
with  the  public  revenue  tlicn,  and  assuming  a  proportionate  suui 
now,  the  result  is  rather  startling.  The  British  revenue  then  was 
a  million  and  a  half ;  it  Is  now  ninety  milKons.  If  wd  can  suppose 
iB66,00O,00O  worth  of  our  shipping  property  being  now  destroyed 
at  one  coup,  we  may  perhaps  realize  what  the  loss  meant  to  the 
Dutch  in  1666. 

Bat  it  is  important  to  recall  the  conditions  under  which  such 
attack  and  destruction  became  possible.  The  Dutch  fleets  had 
been  beaten  into  their  ports  in  such  condition  that  for  the  time 
they  dared  not  present  themselves  at  sea.  The  English  fleet  was 
in  full  control,  for  the  time,  of  the  Dutch  waters  off  the  coast.  It 
was  in  a  position  to  entirely  prevent  Bir  Bobert  Holms*  operations 
from  being  interfered  with  by  any  force  arriving  over  sea.  The 
English  force  detached  from  the  main  fleet  was  a  very  small  one, 
and  only  a  single  ship,  and  that  the'  lightest  of  the  nine  frigates, 
was  actually  engaged.  Quite  conceivably,  the  presence  of  only  a 
couple  of  Dutch  frigates  in  the  Vlie  would  have  suihced  to  preserve 
this  vaat  property  in  safety.* 

•  "I  had  nn  opportunity  of  much  talk  with  Sir  W.  Perm  today  (he  bein^' t!«wly 
cotne  from  the  fleet},"  writcH  I'tspya,  on  Angost  22nd,  ItiGO,  '*aDii  ho  do  much  uuder- 
Taln*  til*  bononr  that  i«  gi?«ii  (otbe  eoodnei  of  th*  late  buaiiMM  of  Hobia  to  bttmliig 
the  ships  and  town,  saying,  it  was  a  great  thing  indeed,  and  of  great  proKt  to  us  in 
hnn^  rf  '^rent  \osn  to  tho  eoemj}  but  tbRt  ii  WM  whoUjr  a  basiness  of  cbMieo." — 
0/  Penn,  vol.  ii.  o.  415 
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As  some  sort  of  reply  to  this,  four  or  five  Dutoh  men-of-war  fell 
upon  some  seventeen  English  ships  in  the  Elbe,  ueai*  Gluckstadtj 
and  drove  them,  with  Iobb»  Up  to  Hamborgh.    Bat  this  me 

obviously,  not  a  lefritimate  operation  of  war. 

The  FiGiich  alliance  had  been  as  yet  of  no  manner  of  use  to  the 
Hollanders.  Contemporary  hi-^tnrians  say  that  the  terms  of  the 
alliance  were  such  as  could  only  issue  in  making;  France  strong  by 
sea,  both  in  providing  her  with  ahips  built  in  Holland  and  by 
Dutch  skill,  and  by  giving  her  the  benefit  of  Hutch  nauti(  lI  ex- 
perience. But  negociations  were  now  (August  1G(j6)  in  progresh 
to  bring  the  Duko  of  Beaufort  up  from  Portugal  in  order  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Dutch  somewhere  between  lioulogne  and  Dieppe. 

To  effect  the  object,  Do  Ruiter  got  to  sea  with  a  replenished  and 
refitted  fleet  of  71  men-of-war  and  27  lire-ships,  having  as  his 
second  and  third  in  command,  Admirals  de  Gent  and  Bankert.  On 
the  29&  of  Augost  the  fleet  anchored  between  Dunkirk  and  Kieu- 
port,  and  then,  hearing  that  the  Ihike  of  Beaufort  had  got  so  for 
on  his  way  to  join  him  as  to  have  amved  at' and  left  Boohelle^  De 
Buiter  weighed  on  the  Ist  Septemher,  and  made  safl  thzongh  the 
Straits  of  Dover. 

From  riemarhs  in  Pepys'  diary  it  seems  certain  that  our  fleet 
was  at  this  moment  not  at  all  complete.  It  was  partieolarly 
deficient  in  fire-ships.  But,  Lord  t "  dies  Pepys*  to  see  how 
my  Lord  Brouncker  undertalras  the  despatch  of  the  fire-ships  when 
he  is  no  more  fit  for  it  than  a  porter  !  "  *  This  and  other  deficien- 
cies may  acootmt  for  what  followed,  and  may  tend  to  reconcile  the 
otherwise  irrcconcUable  stories  of  the  Dutoh  and  English 
recorders.  The  Dutch  story,  which  presents  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity, even  by  itself,  is  that  near  Boulogne  the  English  fleet 
came  in  sight,  advanced  on  the  Dutch,  then  fled,  pursued  by  the 
Hollanders,  who  were  unable  to  bring  them  to  action.  The  English 
story  is  that  they  made  every  effort  to  bring  the  Dutch  to  action, 
but  that  the  latter  hauled  into  shoal  water  where  they  could  not  be 
got  at,  and  then  a  gale  of  wind  sprang  up  and  drove  the  English 
off  the  coast.  All  that  seems  certain  is  that  nothing  was  done ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  never  advanced  beyond  Dieppe. 

The  Dutch,  however,  captured  an  English  ship,  the  Royal 
Charles,  of  66  guns  and  200  men.t   But  on  the  other  band  Sir 

•  Ia/c  of  Pciin,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  41.'. 

t  I  sappoM  this  WM  a  merchnnt  ship.  There  was  a  Moyal  (Jkarles,  earrying  the 
flag  of  Ajdmbal  Hobbard  in  the  Eii^liah  lle«t,  bat  aha  oarried  62  gnus  and  700  men. 
Sm  Oluunoek'b  BUtoryof  Morim  ArduU^Mrtt  tol.  IL,  p.  ZWi, 
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ThoniM  A]lon»  who  oommanded  the  Wbite  sqiiadron  of  the  English 
fleet,  met  a  part  of  the  French  fleeti  eaptnred  the  Rubp,  at  70 
guns  and  600  men,  drove  aahore  and  hnznt  some  others,  and 
foroed  Ihe  rest  up  the  Seine.    It  seems  probable,  on  the  whole, 

that  the  threat  of  the  English  fleet  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
junction,  and  that  yezy  possibly  Rupert  and  Albemarle  felt  that 
if  that  end  could  be  secured  by  the  threat,  it  was  a  safer  plan  than 
attacking  the  Batch  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  so  large  and 
powerful  a  division  as  the  French  fleet  composed. 

There  is  at  this  point  an  indication  of  a  chanrrc  in  the  conduct 
of  naval  war  which  subsequently  became  a  permanent  charac- 
teristic, the  features  of  which  must  be  dealt  with  later  on.  Practi- 
cally, up  to  this  time,  we  have  heard  little  or  nothing  of  detached 
cruisers.  But  now  we  hear  that  whilu  the  main  fleets  of  both 
nations  were  in  the  Channel  to  the  southward,  there  was  an  action 
between  a  squadron  of  five  Dutch  cruisers,  and  an.  tlior  of  Enjrlish 
cruisers  under  Commodore  Robertson  uear  liia  lexei,  Tiiree  of 
the  Dutch  wtjiti  captured  or  destroyed. 

We  come  now  near  the  most  cui-ious  episode,  and  also  the  best 
known  of  aU  that  occurred  in  the  three  Dutch  wars — the  Dntch 
raid  on  the  Medwaj  and  Thames. 

Kegociationa  for  peace  had  been  set  np  as  early  as  July  in  1666, 
and  tbey  contmned  with  increasing  hopes  of  resolt  through 
SeptembeTi  October,  and  November,  Then  Breda  was  agreed  on 
as  the  place  where  the  plenipotentiaries  should  meet  to  settle  terms 
finally. 

Apparently,  at  first,  the  possible  approach  of  peace  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  naval  preparation,  as  on  the  2nd  October  1666,  the 
0iihe  of  York  gave  directions  for  arranging  the  winter  service: 
an  immediate  convoy  to  Gottenberg  to  bring  home  oar  merchant 
ships,  another  to  guard  the  merchant  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  bring  home  the  ships  at  Leghorn ;  winter  guards  for  the 
narrow  seas  to  secure  the  trade  between  Newcastle  and  London,  a  . 
few  ships  in  the  Downs,  and  "tbe  chief  station  at  Portsmouth, 
which  may  require  a  good  strength,  since  no  mnr\  knows  what 
either  Dutch  or  French  may  attempt  for  passing  the  Channel  lor  a 
a  conjunction,*'  a  guard  "for  securing  the  trade  at  the  Land's 
End  and  soundings,  which,  if  the  French  lie  about  Brest  (whither 
they  arc  gone),  may  require  good  ships."*  But  in  a  few  days  there 
was  H  great  question  of  money,  with  heat  and  strong  language  in 
the  Council  between  Prince  llupei  t  aud  Mr.  Pepys.    The  former 

*  Sir  W.  CoToatry  to  6it  W.  Peaa.   Soe  Li/e  vj  Ptnn,  toL  u.,  p,  42%, 
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deelared  no  fleet  was  ever  brought  home  in  so  good  a  state  as  the 
last;  the  latter  aTerred  that  Wx  WiUiam  Penn,  who  vae  making 
the  inquizy  at  Sheemeae,  had  mitten  that  he  dreaded  the  reports 
he  was  to  reeeive  from  the  surveyors  of  tide  deleots  of  the  fleet.* 
And  then  Pepys  and  the  Court  and  eveEyone  else  seemed  to  forget 
all  the  grave  issues  surrounding  them,  and  to  be  conoemed  only 
in  attiring  themselves  "  solemnly  in  the  Penrian  manner,"  t  and 
were  ready  to  listen  to  the  artfully  arranged  suggestions  of  the 
Dutch,  that  the  war  wns  over,  that  peace  was  virtually  oertain^  and 
that  they  were  di.sbaiiding  and  dismanthng  their  fleet.  '  • 

Pepys'  diary  is  so  euriously  illustrative  of  the  cii  cuiustances  out 
of  which  the  raid  arose,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  q^uote,  as 
I  find  it  quoted,  in  the  Life  of  Penn, 

March  Qth,  1667. — To  SVIiitchatl;  and  here  the  Duke  of  York  did  ai^^naint  ua  (and 
the  King  did  the  like  also  aftorwards.  coming  in)  with  Us  reeoloiion  of  »Itetiag  the 
nwnneir  of  the  ivmr  Ihie  year;  thai  it,  we  shell  keep  whet  fleet  vehevs  •brosd*  in 

geycral  squadrons.  Sa  that  now  nil  is  como  out ;  but  we  aro  to  keep  it  as  close  aa  wo 
can,  without  hindering  the  work  th»(  is  to  be  done  in  preparation  to  tliis.  Great  pre- 
parations there  are  to  fortify  Sheernesa  and  the  yard  at  Portsmoath,  and  forces  are 
drawing  down  to  both  tiiose  pkess*  and  elsewliers  hf  the  se»«Sde ;  so  that  we  have 

Bomo  fear  of  an  invasion  ;  and  the  Dnko  of  York  did  himself  declare  his  expectation  of 
the  enemy's  blnckini;  ns  np  here  in  the  rirer.  and  therefore  directed  that  we  should 

seud  away  all  tiie  .shi]i.s  that  wo  lmTt>  to  fit  out  Imiice. 

What  had  happened  is  told  hy  the  Duke  of  iork  himself.  **  The 
Parliament,"  he  says,  giving  but  weak  supplies  for  the  war,  the  - 
King,  to  save  charges,  is  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Clarendon),  the  Lord  Treasurer  (SouthampLon),  tlie  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  the  other  Miuiiiters,  to  lay  up  the  first  aud 
second-rate  ships,  and  make  only  a  defensive  war  in  the  next 
campaign.  The  Duke  of  York  opposed  this,  hat  was  over- 
ruled."t 

Fepys  gocts  on ; — 

Mitrek  SSn/.->At  the  effle6»  where  flir  W.  Pean  eane,  hthtg  retumed  {rom  Chatham, 
from  considering  the  means  of  fortifying  the  river  Medway,  hy  a  chain  at  the  Stakes 

and  sh!ps  laid  thure  with  gtins,  to  kmp  the  onemy  from  comitijy  up  to  bvm  our  ships ; 
all  oar  care  being  now  to  fortify  ourselves  against  their  invading  us. 

Monk  MlA.— To  the  Duke  of  Tork,  where  we  all  wet,  and  there  was  tiie  King 
also ;  and  all  oar  diacoarse  was  about  fortifying  of  the  Medway ,  and  Harwich  (which  is 
to  be  cntrenohed  <juitfl  round)  and  Portsmouth.  And  here  they  advised  with  Sir 
Uodfrey  Lloyd  and  Sir  Bernard  do  Gunn,  the  two  great  engineers,  and  had  tho  plates 
dsMm  bsAm  them ;  and,  indeed,  all  their  eare  they  now  take  li  to  foctlty  tiieaiaeWes, 
•ad  ten  not  of  tt ;  for  when,  by  and  by,  my  Lord  Arlington  esme  in  with 

♦  Sir  W.  Coventry  to  Sir  W.  Pena.    See  Life  of  Penn,  vol.  ih,  424. 

f  E  velyn  on  the  Itith  October,  quoted  in  the  Life  of  Penn,  vol.  II.,  p.  425. 

i  X(/i  of  King  J«mu  12.,  toL  L,  p.  426,  a«oted  iis  the  LiJ^  o/Ptnn,  toI.  U.*  j«.  451 
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!rtt<»r»,  and  seoiog  the  Kin;^  and  D.  of  York  ^^ivo  us,  and  the  olBecrs  of  the  Or(ii:;mc«, 
direetiooA  in  this  matter,  iie  did  moTe,  that  ve  might  do  it  as  prirately  as  we  could, 
tbsl it  wSght  ttol  oora*  into  Ootdk  Gasettft  ^rvMotlyt  m  Uqgli  and  D.  of 
Toiled  going  down  the  other  daj  to  Sheemess  was,  the  week  aftWi  ia  tilO  Htriom 
Oazotte.  The  Kinj^  :ind  D.  of  Yuik  Violb  laughed  at  it,  and  made  no  matter,  bat  said, 
*'  hot  OS  be  safe,  and  let  them  talk ;  for  there  is  nothing  will  trouble  them  more  than  to 
•  hoor ttwl  w* uvfortifjing  otuMlToa.**  And tIi»D,  olTorfc  add,  «Wfaat i^dManhal 

Twimiiwt  «h«n  fom*  in  taaity  said  that  the  ontniM  trare  afxmtd,  tor  tha^  «Blniiefa«d 
themstd^es  ?  'Well,*  sayB  he,  *I  would  they  wore  not  afraid,  for  than  tbagr  WOttld 
notentroDch  themselTes,  and  so  we  could  deal  witli  thetu  the  better."*  * 

What  appears  remarkable  in  all  this  is  the  clear  forecast  of  what 
would  happen,  two  months  before  it  did  happen.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  there  was  any  surprise  in  the  Dutch  action,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  was  much  (if  rt  i*tj  n  on  their  part.  Evpry  one 
seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well  that  if  the  fleet  was  not  kept 
up,  the  enemy  would  take  advantage  of  it,  and  sail  up  the  Thames 
to  do  what  mischief  might  he  doiie. 

The  Dutch  fell  in  completely  with  the  expectation.  With  a  fii  et 
of  (50  sail  and  a  body  of  troops,  l)u  Euiter  put  to  sea  on  the  1st  of 
June  and  made  straight  for  the  Thames,  designing  not  only  to 
copy  the  example  0el  by  the  Eni^ah  in  fhe  Ylie  the  year  befoco, 
but  being  supplied  with  tmwpa,  to  make  &  much  heavier  deaoent 
apon  the  country.  They  anchored  at  the  month  of  the  Thames 
on  the  7th,  and  hearing  that  10  or  12  Engluh  frigates,  with 
a  convoy  of  SO  merchant  ships  boond  to  Barbadoes,  were  in 
the  Hope,*  a  detachment  of  17' light  frigates,  with  fire-ships 
an^  small  vessels,  was  prepared  and  despatched  np  the  river  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  de  Gent,  on  the  9fth  of  Jane. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  at  this  point,  how  precisely,  so  far,  the 
practice  followed  that  pursued  in  the  Vlie.  The  main  fleet  lies 
outside  keeping  guard ;  the  shipping  is  made  the  first  object  of 
attack,  and  a  detachment  of  Ught  ships  is  sent  to  conduct  it. 
The  descent  upon  the  land  comes  afterwards  in  both  cases,  even 
though  in  the  latter  there  was  military  force  which  there  was  not 
in  the  former.f  In  the  case  of  the  Vlie,  the  attack  is  planned  and 
made  after  the  sea  has  been  cleared  of  fleets  capable  of  interfering  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Thames,  it  is  undertaken  with  the  knowledge 
tliat  no  naval  force  exists  which  is  capable  of  interferinj^. 

De  Gent  mH  with  luul  and  light  winds,  and  was  never  altle  to 
reach  a  hi^lier  point  than  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Li-vcr  Ifopo 
(that  would  be  somewhere  off  Thames  Uaveu),  and  meauwliiic  the 

*  The  Lower  Hope,  ahoTO  ThauMa  HaTan  and  balov  TObary  Fart. 

t  Tha  whola  ct  tha  tra^,  hovarar,  irara  not  inunadiataly  ayaUabla.  Ste  wk\  p 
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ships  there  all  escaped  to  the  tipper  reaches  of  the  river.  This 
part  of  the  expedition  having  miaeanjed,  attention  was  turned  to 
Sheemess  and  its  newly  arranged  and  apparent^  inoompleto 
defences. 

IToweTer  to-d;iy  [ol»SL'rvM  vonn;,'  Cornolins  no  Witt,  iho  son  of  the  Pensioner,  who 
WAS  attached  to  the  tleet  in  a  civil  capacity],  about  dood*  (the  10th  June^,  as  tho  tide 
b«gMi  to  eome  In*  ^  adTanood  m  for  m  tih*  novtli  of  tiie  x{v«r  of  Cfasttaa.  We 
prcHcntly  (^ave  orders  tO  til*  Und  troops  and  tnarioo  loliifiers  to.  make  a  dOMOit,  and 
to  uttsu  k  iha  foit  of  Sheemes?.  In  th<?  meanwhile  wo  advanced  with  our  mcn-of-wnr, 
'  and  anchored  before  the  same  fort.  At  oar  approach,  oiio  of  the  King's  frigates  with 
iome  othar  vooaab,  and  aoim  flra-^blpa  titaft  w«r»  th«ire»  botook  thanadToa  to  flight, 
and  the  men  in  tht  fMi ran  away  likewise  before  oar  troops  gofctUClur ;  so  that  aftur 
the  fort  had  been  cannonaded  ftl)Out  an  hour  and  a  half,  our  seamen  atalod  il  to  pull 
down  from  thenoo  the  English  banner.  We  found  there  fifteen  piocot*  of  cannon, 
whieh  oarriad  off  to  our  ships ;  and  a  great  magadna  of  nasts,  yards,  and  in 
gaooral  of  all  aaoonailM  for  the  llggilig  of  ships,  valued  at  near  400,000  livers.  We 
f(a\e  Older  to  all  our  captains  to  carry,  each  of  tbotn.  on  board  u  t^oorl  quuntity,  and  to 
sei  fire  to  the  rest.  Beoaose  the  most  part  of  the  troops  were  separated  from  us  by 
foul  woalher,  the  general  olBoero  thought  not  ilt  to  wgago  themselvoa  toofar  up  tb» 
country  with  so  few  people,  or  else  they  might  have  dono  a  ^reat  deal  of  mischief. 
We  arc,  however,  of  opinion  to  keep  the  rivrir  of  London  hlockod  up,  and  to  Iilnder 
the  passage  of  ships  there*  as  muoh  as  'tis  possible  for  us.  And  to  that  oifeot  Lieu- 
tenant Adminl  Do  Rniter  ii  to  eoaio  up  and  joyn  na  whh  tka  mala  bod^  of  tiio  fleot.t 

Since  my  last  letter  of  the  10th  [he  again  writoa  to  tbo  Statoa-Oooarol]  by  which  I 
infornif'd  j"our  High  and  Mr^htyneses  of  the  tnkin;j  of  Sheemess,  wo  have  receivcfl 
fresh  marks  of  Qod's  pro^ctioa  by  several  glorious  advaDtages  we  have  newly 
obtained.  After  wo  bad  detaobed  away  aoaw  advieo-yaobta,  and  aet«Ml  boato  armed, 
to  go  and  sotmd  the  paAsage  from  henoe  to  Ohattatn,  wo  resotvod  to  send  up  thither 
to-day  Lieutenant- Admiral  do  Gont's  squadron;  and  nccordin^'ly  hy  the  favour  of  n 
good  N.E.  wind,  we  unmoored  from  Sheerness  at  six  iu  the  inuraing  (of  Jane  12th). 
AboKl  noon  wo  anifod  near  tone  EagKik  meB-of-war,  having  on  board  Oom  Tory 
largo  gnna,  and  beii^  very  well  masnod,  wlio  made  a  ahow  ai  first  aa  if  Hiey  would 
mnko  ti  brisk  defence;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  burnt  four  or  five  of  them,  t-ome  of  the 
others  were  deserted,  so  that  we  took  them.  I  cannot  at  present  give  you  a  particular 
account  of  what  ships  perished  in  the  flames ;  but  I  know  very  well  the  Rojfol  Charles, 
eanying  nfaety  brasa  gnna,  and  anotberoanying  » like  non^ber,  fall  into  onr  handa. 
Thoio  are  *<till  four  or  five  more  a  little  above  un,  nvjatnst  whicli  wo  sent  soino  of  onrri, 
and  becauiso  there  is  a  Tory  great  consternation  among  the  English,  we  doubt  not  but 
to  take  them.  According  to  the  adTiooft  we  have  had  of  the  enemy,  they  have  sunk, 
sixtaon  or  olgbteon  aUpa,  tbo  moat  port  ara*ahtpfl«  to  btook  tbo  pasaago  of  tbo  river 
against  n^.  l.ut,  in  sjiite  of  all  iborte  jirocautionH,  our  whips  are  passed  up.  and  we 
flntter  onrselvcs  with  the  hopes  to  bring  along  with  us  those  whioh  we  shall  havo 
t«.ken.{ 

Albemarle  was  in  command  at  Chatham,  ami  was  an  eye- witness 
of  all  the  destruction  wrought,  which,  no  doubt,  was  minimized  as 
much  as  i)088ible  in  his  official  report,  which  was  presented  to  Par- 

*  ■*  Up  ;  "  i^^aya  Pepys,  "  and  ne\y»  brought  us  that  the  Dutch  are  come  aa  high  as 
the  Nore,  aud  more  pressing  orders  for  Are -s hips.  *'  Ltj't  of  Penn,  voL  ii,  p.  411. 
t  Li/k  9f  ComeKui  Trompt  p.  42& 
:  /M/.,  p.  486. 
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liament  in  February  10)118.  He  complaiiicil  bitterly  of  everything. 
Nothing  was  complete.  Batteries  ordered  wore  incomplete ;  the 
Jiuyal  Charks,  which  had  been  ordered  up  the  river  three  months 
before,  was  left  below  to  be  captured.  The  ships  sunk  were  not 
simk  in  the  right  place,  and  ships  ordered  to  be  tetxok  were  not 
simk.  He  "  eould  not  get  a  carpenter  but  two  that  were  nmning 
away."  He  had  no  aeeiatanee  from  OommiBBioner  Pett,  nor  no 
gimnere  nor  men  to  draw  on  the  gone,  except  the  two  masters  of 
attendanoe."  And  bo  on,  with  the  ustial  string  of  exonses  made  by 
those  who  haye  failed.  Bat  he  had  seen  the  gnard-ships  burnt, 
and  the  Be^  Ckarle$  (82S)  earned  off  on  the  12th,  and  the  Oreat 
Jame9(filSlj — otherwise  theiZ^^Jam^t— the  Royal  Oak  (7^,  and  the 
Loyal  Londtm  (90)  burnt  on  the  18th,  while  he  looked  helplessly 
on,  which  was  enough  to  set  a  man  throwing  the  blame  on  some- 
body else,  and  particularly  so  to  him  as  one  of  the  advisers  of  this 
"  defensive  war,"  For  the  ships  were  all  flag-ships,  the  very  finest 
in  the  navy,  and  had  carried  admirals'  flags  at  sea  under  his 
command  only  a  very  few  months  before. 

This  act  of  destruction  completed  the  work  in  the  Medway.  Tlie 
Dutch  fell  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  again,  blocking  it  and 
putiuif^  a  '  tn]>  to  all  commerce  by  their  presence.  But  troops  were 
landed  m  Sheppy,  and  foraged  indiscriminately  for  the  uee  of  the 
fleet.  De  Gent  was  also  detached  on  the  15th  of  June  to  the 
Shetland  Islands  to  pick  up  and  convoy  home  the  Dutch  East 
India  ships.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  send  a  light  squadron 
up  to  Gravcsend,  but  between  newly-sunken  ships  and  newly- 
erected  batteries  the  defences  were  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  plan. 

The  Dutch  being  reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  attaek  on  Landgnard  Fort,  Harwidi,  and  the  plan  settled 
was  as  follows:— 1,600  soldiers  and  400  seamen  were  landed— I  thinh 
it  must  have  been  on  the  beaeh  towards  Felixstowe— out  of  fire  from 
the  fort.  Viee-Admiral  Everts  was,  with  fourteen  men-of-war,  to 
attack  the  fort  on  the  sei^side,  while  Bear-Admiral  Van  Nes  was 
to  enter  the  harboor  and  attack  from  that  side.  Then,  when  the 
fire  was  sabdned,  the  land  liDree  was  to  advance  and  oomflete  the 
eaptnre.  But  they  had  reckoned  without  their  host ;  for  the  shoal 
water  prevented  either  squadron  from  operating;  only  a  distant 
and  useless  fire  being  opened  by  Everts.  The  troops  made  some 
attempts  to  advance  on  the  fort  in  the  open,  but  seeing  that  without 
the  supportmg  fire  of  the  ships  it  would  be  impossible  to  suooeed, 
they  re-embarked. 

The  Dutch  now  set  about  more  regularly  blockading  the  Thames 

6»  . 
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by  flmftUer  force  higher  up,  while  detaehments  watched  off  Harwich 
and  the  North  Foreland  to  guard  against  aoipriae  either  fiom 
north  or  sonth. 

The  news  of  the  eonelttsion  of  peace  reached  the  Batch  on  the 
4th  of  Jaly,  hnt  each  was  the  elation  of  the  States  at  then:  sncoeBs^ 
that»  on  the  plea  that  the  treafy  was  not  folly  Eatafled,  X>e  Buiter 
was  ordered  into  the  Channel  to  prey  upon  the  Engltth  commerce 
and  to  alarm  the  sontiiern  ports ;  while  Van  Nes  was  directed  to 
push  up  the  Thames  again  to  do  what  miscliicf  he  might.  De 
Kuiter,  very  possibly  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  sitaation,  did 
little  but  to  create  alarm.  But  there  was  a  sharp  encounter 
between  Van  Nes  and  Sir  Edwiuxl  Spraf:jge,  who  had  got  together 
some  naval  force  and  a  good  provision  of  lire-ships.  The  Dutch 
failed  to  make  any  iippression,  and  in  the  end  resumed  the  blockade 
of  the  Thames  until  the  ratilication  of  the  treaty  of  peace  r&lievod 
them  from  that  daty« 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Struoole  for  the  Coipuin)  of  the  Sftx^(ronHnuetSj. 

Experience  b.if  t.mght  that  a  superior  commerce  cannot  ho  protected  by  only  an 
eqaal  flf»et :  aud  th»_>  Dutoli,  in  tlio  tliird  war,  still  al  andon  roramorce  till  fjroator 
strength  is  gained. — The  dii-ect  straggle  tur  the  comuiaud  of  the  sea  ia  resumed  at 
Se1«  Baj.->-It  Is  umIms  to  propm  for  nakiqg  dMOuiti  oa  tlia  «ii«iBgr1i  eoMt  viiIms  Ida 
fleet  is  firat  disposed  of. — The  embarkation  of  troops  by  the  Allif^a  !»  of  no  Acrvlee. 
~The  gnai  powon  of  nanl  foroo*  on  diitant  expoditioiu  if  not  met  by  like  f oroos* 

Tbb  Botofa,  throughoat  the  whole  of  their  second  war  with 
ISiUf^dp  had  carried  it  oat  on  the  principle  of  a  atmple  and 
direct  straggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea.  They  had  nerved 
themaelTes  for  it  hy  the  ahandonment  of  their  commerce  for  flie 
time»  in  order  that  neither  their  attention  nor  their  fbroee  shoold 
be  diverted  for  a  moment  from  the  attainment  of  tiie  main  object 
in  view.  The  resalt  was  that  the  protection  of  commerce  dropped 
oat  of  the  regular  programme^  and  great  battlee  no  longer  hinged 
on  the  necessity  of  protecting  oooToy. 

The  completeness  of  the  change  of  system  between  the  first  and 
second  Dutch  wars  is  easily  lost  sight  of  from  the  confused,  un- 
dramatic,  and  pointless  way  in  which  the  stories  have  gcncraH^ 
been  told.  But  we  note  it  when  we  observe  tliat  out  of  the  seven 
battles  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  tirst  Dutch  war,  four  arose 
directly  out  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  commerce,  and  that 
three  times,  if  not  four,  it  was  chance  which  prevented  the  occur- 
rence of  battles  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  in  the  second 
war,  though  there  were  captures  of  merchant  ships  on  both  sides, 
no  battle  came  about  in  consequence  of  an  endeavour  to  protect 
them.  Thus,  in  the  first  war,  we  see  it  begin  in  July  1652  with 
an  attack  on  the  large  sqaadron  protecting  the  Batch  herring 
baaaee*  Immediately  afterwazdst  the  accident  of  a  gale  of  wind 
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prevents  Trorap  from  In  tnc^in'Tj  Blal{e  to  action  near  the  Shetland 
Islands,  as  a  means  of  Hecuring  the  return  of  the  homeward-bound 
West  India  ships.  In  August,  I)o  Ruiter  lights  Ayscue  olY  Ply- 
mouth, in  defence  of  his  convoy  of  fiO  ships.  In  November, 
Tromp  attacks  Blake  near  the  Straita  of  Dover,  in  order  to  leave 
the  Channel  free  for  the  passage  of  800  outward- 'uound  Dutch 
ships.  In  February  1(k";3,  Blako  iu  the  Cliannel  endeavours  to 
intercept  Tromp's  convoy  of  250  homeward-bound  ships.  In  May, 
Dean  and  Monk  all  but  bring  Tromp  to  action  off  the  Dutch  coast, 
in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  200  ships  he  wa^ 
oonToying  outward ;  and  in  June,  Bvarts  nai  (mly  prerented  by 
the  accident  of  innd  from  attacldng  Bodley  in  the  Downs,  when  he 
was  in  charge  of  eight  merchant-ships. 

In  the  seoond  war,  all  this  had  passed  away.  Not  a  single  battle 
arose  cat  of  oommeroe  protection*  and  no  oatward-boond  eonvoy 
left  the  ports  of  Holland.  Thera  were  attaoks,  and  very  heavy 
ones,  npon  mscehant  shipping,  bnt  the  heaviest  were  made  npon 
ships  at  anofaor  in  port ;  as  at  Bergen,  and  in  the  Vlie,  on  the 
English  side,  and  as  at  Gliickstadt,  and  the  attempt  on  the  ships 
in  the  Loww  Hope  on  the  Dutch  side.  It  was  more  by  chance  than 
of  set  purpose  that  the  Dutch  captured  nine  English  merchant 
ships  on  their  wi^  to  fight  the  battle  of  Sole  Bay  ;  and  that  the 
English  possessed  themselves  at  sea  of  some  of  the  scattered 
merchant  ships,  which  they  had  failed  to  master  at  Bergen. 

On  both  sides,  again,  we  may  observe  a  tendency  to  push  the 
advantRfTPs  even  of  a  temporary  command  of  the  sea.  This  is 
shown  pnncipaiiy  in  the  Ruccepsful  and  unsuccessful  attacks  on 
shipping  in  harbour  ;  but  more  strongly  in  the  descents  upon  the 
land,  as  at  the  islands  of  Vlie  and  Schelling,  wliere  the  English 
appeared  to  land  with  their  ordinary  cruwb  only  ;  and  at  Sheemess 
and  Harwieli,  where  the  Dutch  emi)loyed  regular  troops.  Still  we 
liavc  to  note  that  these  descents,  as  thoy  were  called,  were  only 
made  when  temporary  command  of  the  sea  had  been  gained,  and 
then  only  by  detachments,  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  being  in  aU 
eases,  as  it  were,  seonnng  the  rear  of  the  attacking  parties. 

Naval  war  had,  in  fsct,  found  its  limits  and  settled  down  into 
its  bearings.  The  things  which  could  and  the  things  which  could 
not  be  done  with  reasonable  hopes  of  saccess  were  maldng  them- 
selves manifest,  and  it  was  being  seen  in  what  direction  the  nlti- 
mate  appeal  to  naval  force  lay. 

In  both  wars  the  English  had  bad,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  it, 
and  the  Dutch,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  of  it ;  and  things  at 
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the  end  of  the  second  war  remained  so  much  as  they  bad  been  at 
the  beginning  of  it — the  raid  on  the  Medway  and  Thames  being 
quite  understood  on  both  sides  to  have  been  deliberately  courted 
by  the  English — that  the  third  Dutch  war  was  laid  out  oa  the  same 

principles  as  the  second. 

There  were  the  usual  reprisals  before  war  was  declared,  and 
T^ngland,  taking  advantage  of  her  position  as  lying  across  the 
btream  of  Dutch  commerce,  fell  upon  it  in  Marcli  1672  at  the  back 
of  the  Ible  of  Wight  (No.  1  on  the  chart),  and  the  small  force  that 
could  be  got  together  under  Sir  Robert  Holms  was  sufficient  to 
levy  a  heavy  contribution  upon  the  unfortunate  and  unprepared 
Dutchmen. 

France,  which  had  failed  to  make  herself  of  any  use  to  IloUaiid 
as  an  ally  in  the  second  war,  was  very  much  of  the  same  nunc] 
towazda  England  in  the  Uiird  war.  Bet  not  qaiie ;  for  ebfl  now 
brongbt  a  contingent  of  86  men-of-war  and  22  fire-ships 
under  Count  D'Estrees,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Dolce 
of  York  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  14tb  of  May,  the 
nnited  fleets  sailing  immediately  to  the  &vowite  open  anchorage 
of  fioathwold,  or  Sole  fiay,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  Bat  it  may  be 
osefoUy  pointed  ont  that  the  French  alliance  was  employed,  not  to 
produce  an  ovemrhelming  force  at  sea,  but  merely  to  relieve 
England  from  some  part  of  the  expense  of  the  war.  The  Dutch 
generally  sent  to  sea  a  fleet  as  large  as  that  of  the  Allies. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Hollanders  prohibited  sea-borne 
commerce  in  much  the  same  terms  as  in  16G5  and  1666.  They 
were  eap;er  to  contest  directly  the  great  point  at  issue,  and  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  before  day  broke  on  May  28th,  the  cannon 
of  the  look-out  ships  announced  to  the  allied  Oeet  then  at  anchor, 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  (No.  2  on  the  chart). 

The  Allu  H  \v( K  G5  sail  of  English  and  B6  sail  of  French,  with 
22  fire-ships,  besides  small  veesels.  The  Duke  of  York  com- 
Uiunded  in  cliittf,  uiider  the  red  flag  ;  the  white  squadron  was 
wholly  French,  under  D'Estrees;  and  the  blue  was  commanded  by 
the  Eail  of  Sandwich.  The  Dutch  were  91  sail  of  men-of-war, 
and  44  ^e-ships,  besides  23  yachts  and  small  Yessels.  Their  fleet 
was  also  in  three  squadrons,  De  Baiter  eonmianding  in  chief  with 
the  red  flag ;  Admiral  Bankert  commanding  the  white  squadron ; 
and  Admiral  De  Gent  the  bine* 

The  Allies  were  practically  snrprised.  Many  ships  had  to  cat 
their  cables  to  get  Into  action,  and  the  battle  began  between  7 
and  8  a.k.  De  Bniter  said  of  it  that  he  had  never  been  in  so 
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contmiions  and  obstinate  a  fight.  The  whole  F)  *  ik  li  squadron  TieH 
bfiek,  and  took  as  httlo  part  as  they  possibly  could  in  the  action. 
They  retired  out  of  the  way  to  the  southward,  but  were  iVjllowed 
up  to  some  extent,  and  lost  two  of  their  shijjs.  Sandwich  in  the 
Hoyal  James  was  determinedly  attacked  by  firc-slnp.-..  Tlie  ship 
was  fired  and  burnt,  and  Sandwich  was  drowned  in  attempting  to 
eseape  from  her*  Bmt  noimthstondtng  ibis  loea,  and  notwith- 
standing  the  defeoiion  of  the  Fzeneh  squadron,  ttie  Dnioh  were 
worsted,  and  fell  iMtek  towards  their  own  eoaets,.  followed  up  by 
the  English  and  by  the  Freneh,  .who  rqoined  next  day.  The 
Dateh  daitned  to 'have  burnt  the  Boyal  Jtme$,  to  have  sank  two 
first-rates,  and  to  have  destroyed  two  other  ships.  They  admitted 
that  one  of  their  ships  was  taken  and  another  sunk. 

The  Allies  now  appeared  off  the  Dutch  coast  with  some  intention 
of  making  a  descent  somewhere  in  Zealand,  but  in  the  near 
presence  of  the  Dutch  fleet  found  it  would  not  be  feasible.  They 
then  made  some  preparation  for  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Texel, 
but  circumstiinces  of  tide  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  idea, 
and  the  squadrons  were  employed  ia  the  simple  blockade  of  the 
Maas  and  the  Texel. 

The  Dutch  at  this  time  were  ft n  il  ly  pressed  by  the  advance 
of  the  French  armies  by  laiid,  and  Uie  alarmed  state  of  the  sea- 
coasts.  They  sued  for  peace  without  success,  but  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  attempt  another  sea-fight  with  the 
Allies.  But  their  privateers  were  in  operation,  and  one  of  them 
carried  an  English  East  India  ship  as  a  prize  into  Bergen,  The 
En^h  also  made  prizes,  and  hearing  at  length  that  fourteen 
East  India  ships  were  on  their  way  home  nortii  of  Scotlabd,  they 
eruised  by  the  Dogger  Bank  in  hopes  of  intercepting  them.  The 
merefaattt-sbips,  howsTer,  got  safely  into  Bergen  without  having 
been  seen,  and  as  winter  approached,  aU  the  war  forces  returned 
into  their  respeetiTe  ports. 

At  the  begmning  of  167S  the  Dnt^h  were  fall  of  a  novel  device, 
the  idea  of  which  has  more  than  once  since  proved  attrarctive, 
though  I  believe  it  has  never  been  put  in  practiee.  They  thought 
it  might  be  feasible  to  block  up  the  Thames  by  sinking  vessels 
there,  and  for  this  purpose  prepared  eight  ships  with  stones  at 
Amsterdam,  which  were  afterwards  taken  into  the  Texel.  I  assume 
that  the  early  appearance  of  the  English  fleet  at  sea  prevented 
any  attempts  to  carry  this  design  into  execution.  I  can  hnd  no 
reason  stated,  only  that  the  attempt  was  not  made. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  the  Dutch  tieet  began  to  assemble  in 
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tile  Sebooneveld,  the  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde.  Be 
Buiter  is  said  to  have  failed  in  a  design  to  intercept  the  English 
Canary,  Bordcanx,  and  Newcastle  mcrcliant  fleets  in  their  passage 
into  the  Thames,  and  had  then  returned  to  the  Schoonevekl,*  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  my  earlier  and  fuller  autliority.  However 
this  may  be,  there  they  were  on  the  22nd  of  May. 

The  Allies  had  joined  their  forces  oil  Ilye,  and  they,  too,  had 
new  ideas  as  to  what  was  before  them,  for  they  took  on  board  a 
body  of  troops  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a  Lii.din;^  some- 
where in  Zealand.  They  had  81  men-of-waa:,  and  20  lire-ships 
and  small  vessels.  In  order  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  hang  back 
lAddtk  had  been  displayed  at  Sole  Bay  tbe  year  before,  the  Freneh 
ipere  now  diBtribatod  in  the  fleets  and  not  diaim  together  in  a 
Mftarate  squadron  as  had  before  been  the  ease.  Bnpeit  oom? 
manded  the  Bed  Sqaadvon,  D'Estr^es  the  White,  and  Bpnggfi, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Thames  in  1667,  commanded 
tbe  Blue. 

The  Dutch  were  70  men-of-war  besides  fire-ships,  under  De 
Baiter,  Tromp,  and  Bankert ;  but  their  fleet  was  not  complete,  and 
was  being  gradoally  augmented.  The  Allies  came  in  sight  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  thus  anchored,  on  the  22nd  May ;  but  the  weather 

was  foggy,  and  the  lie  of  the  shoals  thereabouts  was  not  known  to 
the  former  fleet.  Sounding's  {gained  could  not  be  hxed  in  conse- 
queuf^p  of  the  fog,  and  the  advance  on  the  Dutch  was  delayed,  the 
allied  tleet  anchoring  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bad  weather  followed 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  still  further  postponed  action ;  but  on 
the  28th  of  May,  tbe  anniversay  of  the  Battle  of  Sole  Bay,  both 
fleets  were  under  way  and  came  to  action  (No.  3  on  the  chart). 

The  battle  began  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  lasted 
in  the  usual  confused  formf  mitU  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  the 
Dutch  claimed  a  victory,  but  anchored  tmder  cover  of  their 
shoals. 

Great  slanghter  had  been  done  on  the  EngSsh  ships  in  conse- 
quence of  their  heln^  crowded  with  troops ;  and  it  most  be  added 
that  it  oonld  only  have  been  by  entire  misealenlation  that  these 
ttoope  were  on  board,  as  taking  ships  crowded  with  useless  men 

*  Burchett,  p.  403.  L«d!«rd,  vol.  tt.|  p*  SOO.  nlin  also  •mom -to  Bp«ak  aa  if  Vv 
Rnitrr,  with  42  lil  and  his  stone  vossels.  WU  off  U»  IhMBM  OD  tlw  2nd  «Dd 
frightened  off  by  ncwa  of  a  fleet  in  tiae  rtT«r. 

f  **T)m  two  Bojal  Flooto  nndo  &  motion,  nai  hnTins  ontt  tboir  squndrooo  ii^  tbo 
form  of  a  anoflont  auiio  vp  dtrootlj  tovaida  tibo  iMdhJ'^^Lif*  of  Vvi-mUtm  Tmi^, 
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into  a  fleet  action  muBt  have  been  well  understood  to  be  a  needlesfl 
eacriiice  of  life.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Allies  must  have  assomed 
that  the  Dutch  fleet  would  not  appear  at  sea,  and  that  they  could 
have  niftflc  their  contemplated  descent  without  interruption.  They 
were  now  in  this  position,  that  wlnle  they  had  lost  but  two  men-of- 
war,  botli  French,  and  the  Dutch  iiad  lost  one,  wliich  was  disabled, 
and  sank  during  the  nij;lit  with  great  loss  of  life,  they  claimed 
a  victory  without  being  able  to  follow  it  up,  and  so  disprove  tho 
Dutch  claim  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  ci-owded  with  wounded, 
and  embarrassed  with  ilie  troops,  they  were  not  at  all  desirous  to 
renew  the  action,  however  much  it  might  be  necessary  to  keep  u  j 
watch  on  the  movements  of  the  Dutch  fleet. 

As  a  eooseqiisiiee  of  this  inacticHi  the  Dutdi  rseoverad  their 
spirits  and  hoi»es,  and  on  the  4th  of  Jnne  they  made  good 
their  claims  by.pntting  to  sea  to  assome  the  oifensiTe  dureotly. 
They  iroro  near  the  Allies  by  noon,  but  these  drew  off  so  persis- 
iently  to  the  north-westward,  that  it  was  not  till  5  o'cloek  in  the 
evening  that  the  battle  began  (No.  4  on  the  chart).  The  Tarions 
historians  are  in  direct  contradiction  over  the  chief  cveiUs  of  the 
battle,  which  were,  whether  the  Dutch,  as  Cornelius  Tromp  dis-  | 
tinctly  says  they  did,  chased  the  Allies  to  within  five  miles  of  Sole  ! 
Bay,  arid  were  only  prevented  by  darkness  from  continuing  the  \ 
battle,*  or  whether  the  English  turned  and  drove  the  Dutch  back  ! 

I 

to  Schooncveld,  which  is  the  English  statenient.t  It  may  be  noted 
as  something  in  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  here.  What  is 
material  to  note  is  that  there  wa«  n  second  battle  moe  davs  after 
the  iirst,  in  which  the  Dutch  assumed  the  oU'ensive,  and  that  after 
it  each  fleet  retired  to  its  own  shores. 

Perhaps  it  may  here  be  usefully  remarked  that  one  of  the  his- 
torians:!: not  only  admits  the  unwiUinguess  of  the  Allies  to  come  to 
action  on  account  of  their  being  hampered  with  their  wounded,  but 
claims  that  the  Dutch,  after  their  stay  on  their  own  coast,  were  re-  i 
inforeed  and  refittod  in  a  way  which  was  impracticable  for  the 
Allies  at  sea.  This  is,  no  doabt,  possible,  though  it  is  ^^nied  by 
the  Dutch  so  far  as  any  reinforoement  goes ;  but  it  illostratos  the 
position  taken  np  by  a  competent  authority,  not  from  his  knowledge 
as  a  seaman,  for  he  was  not  one,  but  from  his  experience  as  a  naval 
statesman.  This  was  the  Duke  of  York*B  secretary.  Sir  William  - 

•  Life  of  CorufHiis  Trrimp,  p.  47'». 

f  Berkley,  p.  614.  Burcbett,  p.  403.    Lcdiard  explains  it,  vol.  ii.,  p.  GUI',  by  saying 
the  Datoh  b«faig  to  irindwaid  vers  kU*  to  hold  off,  mnd  did  le. 
X  Lodiard,  toL  IL,  p.  SOL 
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Coventry,  and  Pepys  records  lii:^  opinion  in  tho  following  words : — 
"  30th  (July  lfi66).— To  Sir  W.  Coventry,  at  St.  .Tames'.  I  find 
him  speaking  very  slightly  of  the  late  victory  (the  victory  otY  the 
North  Foreland,  which  was  followed  by  the  cruise  upon  the  Dutch 
coast) ;  dislikes  their  btayiuft  with  their  fleet  up  their  coast,  bii- 
lieving  that  the  Butch  will  come  out  in  fourteen  days,  and  then 
we,  with  our  unready  tleet,  by  reason  of  55omG  of  the  ships  being 
maimed,  shall  be  in  bad  condition  to  iiglu  ihem  upon  their  own 
coast."*  Not  precisely  contemplating  the  same  circumstanceb,  but 
still  with  a  tendency  to  the  same  Und  of  thought,  Lord  Howe  wrote 
in  a  flimilar  strain  a  hundjwd  and  Airty  years  later*  Doabtkas 
these  views  operated  on  both  sidee  of  the  North  Sea»  and  militated 
af^unst  any  attempt  at  that  persistent  watehing  of  Dntefa  or 
English  ports  whioh  was  so  much  enforced  in  later  wars,  and  so 
notably  on  this  yexy  Ihitch  coast  by  Duncan.  Both  in  liability  to 
damage  by  weather,  and  in  defective  victualling,  it  must  probibly 
be  admitted  that  the  ships  of  tho  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  those  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  diffiBred  largely,  and 
with  disadvantage  in  tine  former  period.  The  practice  after  this 
battle,  and  after  so  many  others,  of  both  sides  retiring  into  port 
and  leaving  the  sea  open,  must  to  some  extent  be  assigned  to  these 
causes,  though  possibly  more  to  mere  custom  filiating  till  another 
custom  supervened. 

No  ships  were  lost  on  either  side  in  the  encounter  of  the  1th  of 
Juno  ;  but  the  Dutch  authority  states  that  the  Aliies  admitted  a 
loss  of  over  3,000  men,  and  this,  if  true,  confirms  the  account  of 
the  crowded  state  of  the  ships,  and  supplies  furtlier  proof  of  the 
reasons  why  they  wer()  not  keen  about  close  action.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  lessoas  to  the  contrai*y  which  they  would  seem  to  have 
received,  as  to  the  great  difficulty  of  making  a  descent  on  the 
enemy's  shore  until  his  fleet  had  been  fully  and  finally  dealt  with, 
the  Allies  were  still  full  of  the  project;  and  having  landed  their 
wounded,  they  took  on  board  7,000  firesh  troops,  and  put  to  sea 
a^ain  on  the  17th  of  June. 

But  the  Dutch  meanwhile  showed  an  advanoe  in  the  art  of  naval 
war  \^  detaehing  a  small  squadron  of  observation  to  the  Thames, 
under  Bear-Admiral  de  Haan,  who,  on  his  return,  was  able  to  report 
having  seen  some  70  men-of-war  at  anchor  off  Sheerness,  and 
of  having  heard  that  30,000  troops  were  to  be  embarked  at  Tilbury 
Hope  in  preparation  for  a  descent  on  Zealand.   The  Dutch  found 

*  QaoMd  in  Li/e  of  iV/»N,  vol.  ii.,  p.  412,  alrendy  quoted  in  ohajx  ill 
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themselves  nnable  to  bring  together  safficient  naval  force  to  make 
snrc  of  j&ghting  on  Bomething  of  an  equality  with  the  60  Eiif^lish 
and  30  French  ships  of  war  which  appeared  hefore  the  Maas 
and  Schevelling*  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  Jnno.  In  proximity  to 
the  70  Dutch  ships  ready  in  the  water.s  of  Zuaiand,  no  descent 
was  attempted,  and  the  Alliea  passed  to  the  northward  off  the 
Texel,  along  the  coasts  of  HoUanil  and  Frieeland  to  Vlie,  Ameland 
and  the  Western  Ems,  and  then  back  to  the  Texel  again. 

The  only  claim  made  by  the  English  historians  to  success  in  tbia 
demonetration  is  that  it  harassed  the  enemy's  troops  on  the  coast, 
and  kapt  them  ooniuniaQy  akrt ;  ibat  it  blocked  np  bis  ports,  and 
endangered  hie  xelommg  East  India  merohant  fleet,  of  whieht 
however,  bat  one  was  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fleet  otowde^ 
np  irith  troope,  wbieh  were  niade  no  use  of  whatever,  was  in  aimoBt 
a  oritioal  condition  in  ease  even  the  inferior  Dutch  fleet  ahoidd  ' 
come  upon  it. 

The  Dutch  stood  these  insults  and  threatenings  to  their  coast  for 
a  fortnight,  and  then,  about  the  3rd  of  August,  aboat  the  time  that 
the  Allies  got  back  off  the  Texel,  they  put  to  sea,  and  stood  along* 
shore  to  the  northwurd*  Fool  winds,  and  possibly  great  caution, 
hindered  their  progress,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  10th  of  August 
that  the  fleets  sighted  mr-h  other,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  joined  in  a  furious  and  tinal  battle  for  that  command  of 
the  Rea  which  had  never  yet  fallen,  and  was  not  now  to  fall,  fully 
into  the  hands  of  either  power. 

The  AUies  were,  as  before  observed,  90  strong  under  the  former 
commanders—Kupert,  D'Estreea,  and  Spragge.  But  a  trust  was 
once  more  placed  in  the  i'reuch,- which  they  were  once  more  and 
finally  to  betray.  D'Estrees  commanded  the  white  squadron,  which 
was  compoeed  entirely  of  his  own  ahq».  The  Dutch  were  70  strong, 
onder  De  Baiter,  ComeliaB  Tromp,  and  Bankert.  The  fight  that 
cnsaed  is  said  by  the  author  of  Ci^unma  Boatrota  to  hav^  b^en 
'*  like  a  general  war  of  the  elements,**  and  it  lasted  tin  after  sonset 
(No.  5  on  the  chart).  This  coold  not  have  been,  considering 
the  great  nomerical  inferiority  of  the  Dutch,  had  not  D'Bstr^ 
from  the  very  first  held  aloof  and  left  the  English  and  Dutch  to 
fight  it  out  while  he  looked  on.  Tromp  was  in  the  Qoldm  lAont 
and  Spragge  ia  the  PrinetJ^  These  t«vo  fell  upon  one  another, 
until  both  ships  were  so  disabled  that  they  shifted  their  flags  to 

*  8olMv«ninKon,  tiM  port  of  tbo  HagoOb 

^  Tho  bistorian.s  any  the  Royal  Princf,  but  it  WM  probably  tlw  iVmet,  9Q,  bvltl  «t 
ChathuDinlSra  Soe  ObMOook,  toL  li.,  pw  42& 
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tlie  Comet  and  St,  George,  and  fell  upou  one  anotlier  Bgain*  The 
.St,  George  became  a  seeond  ship  disabled  nnder  the  feet  of  the 
English  admiral,  and  he  then  passed  into  a  boat  to  go  onboard  the 
Bogal  CharUe ;  bat  on  his  "way  a  shot  oat  his  boat  in  two,  and  he 
was  drowned.  In  other  parts  of  the  fleet  eqiially  stabbom  oontests 
were  carried  oat,  but  in  the  end  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
tested that  the  Dutch  were  victors.  There  was  vsiy  alight  loss  of 
ships  on  either  side ;  the  English  admitted  a  yacht  sunk,  and  the 
Dutch  only  allow  a  loss  of  a  few  fire-ships,  either  sunk  or  *'  uselessly 
spent ;  "  but  there  was  great  loss  of  men  and  officers.  The  Enf:;H8h, 
besides  Spragge,  lost  four  captains,  and  the  Dutch  lost  two  vice- 
admirals,  de  Liefde,  and  Sweers,  with  two  captain'i,  and  many 
superior  officers  wounded.  Tiie  destruction  of  men  in  Du  I  >u;j;li3h 
fleet  was  said  to  be  very  heavy,  no  doubt  from  their  crowded  con- 
dition. The  Dutch  chum  to  have  kept  the  sea  till  tlie  12th  Sep- 
tember, without  sign  of  any  attempt  by  the  English  to  contest  their 
substantial  victory* 

This  was  the  last  act  c£  the  war.  The  English  nation  was  sick 
of  a  Gatholio  allianoe  against  a  Protestant  State,  and  the  navy  was 
hdartaly  siek  of  consorts  in  battle  whose  polioy  it  was  to  induce 
them  to  enter  into  action  with  inferior  forees  of  their  own,  and 
than  to  leaTe  them  to  do  tiie  best  they  eooM.  Peace  was  eonoladed 
in  Febroary  1664,  and  the  next  time  destiny  brought  English  and 
Batch  into  hostile  nayal  operatifms,  she  brought  them  in  side  by 
ode  in  the  third  possible  change  of  alliance  between  the  three 
great  European  nations.  It  had  been  first  Dutch  and  French 
against  the  English,  out  of  which  very  little  had  come.  It  was 
next  French  and  English  against  the  Dutch,  out  of  which  only  a 
little  more  had  come.  It  was  next  to  be  Engh'sh  and  Datch 
against  the  French,  out  of  which  a  great  deal  w*as  to  come. 

I  have,  perhaps,  sufficiently  remarked  upon  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  first  and  second  Dutch  wars,  and  how  the  first  was 
carried  on  with  the  idea  that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  not  a 
primary  necessity  ;  that  an  extensive  commerce,  whicli  was  in  a 
beuse  the  life-food  of  the  State,  imgLit  be  protected  by  forces  which 
were  only  large  enough  to  contend  on  a  fair  equality  with  the 
enemy's  war-ahips  bent  on  the  capfeore  or  destraction  of  the  very 
thing  which  the  Dotoh  forees  were  assembled  to  protect ;  how  the 
enemy,  the  English,  with  a  smaller  eommeroo»  and  conseqaently 
less  distractions,  were  able  to  devote  themselTes  ahnost  completely 
to  asBoming  the  offendve ;  how,  after  pnrsaing  this  policy  throoi^' 
out  the  first  war,  the  Patch,  leaming  their  lesson,  wholly  changed 
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it  on  tibe  outbreak  of .  the  second  war.  and  practically  held  theur 
own,  though  with  marked  sigiuof  inferiority,  in  a  direct  contention 
for  the  command  of  the  sea,  thronghoat  it;  and  then,  having 
readied  firm  ground  in  the  wanderings  of  experience,  held  to  it 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  third  war,  and  maintained  it  with  really 
improved  succcbs  throughout  its  course. 

These  arc  broad  principles  which  lie,  as  it  were,  in  prominent 
boulders  on  the  plain  landscape,  as  we  surve}',  in  tlie  brief  and  not 
keenly  critical  or  too  closely  investigating  way  we  have  done  in 
these  chapters,  the  further  formation  of  the  rules  of  naval  war.  Aa 
to  what  may  specially  come  from  a  comparison  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  third  war  with  that  which  characterized  tiie  heconJ,  I 
think  we  may  almost  say  that  impatience  with  the  method  adopted 
in  the  eeoond  war  was  mamfeeted  on  hoth  sides  in  the  third.  There 
had  been  a  desoent  on  the  shipping  in  the  'Vlie,  which  had  been 
eitraordinarily  saccessfal  to  the  English  and  extraordinarily 
damaging  to  the  Patch.  There  had  been  a  descent  1^  the  Dntch 
on  the  dismantled  war-ships  of  the  En^^ish  at  Chatham,  which, 
thoQg^  ^nite  as  saecessfhl  to  the  Dutch,  could  only  have  been  made 
op  by  the  counters  representing  insult,  to  the  damage  they  had 
eulbred  in  the  Vlie.  Then,  agam,  there  had  been  Tiddiman's  un- 
successful attempt  on  the  merchant  fleet  at  Bergen,  and  men  must 
have  considered  that  probably  a  heavier  force  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Altogether,  when  tlie  third  war  broke  out,  there  must  have  been 
a  good  deal  of  floating  feeling  about  in  favour  of  something  more 
diannitic  and  telling  than  a  continuation  of  the  long  string  of 
pitched  l)attlea,  which  wound  its  way  back  througli  twenty  years  of 
remembrance  ;  and  so  there  is  soon  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch  the 
idea  of  snatching  an  advantage,  not  by  necessary  exertion  and 
sacrifice,  but  by  something  with  a  preponderating  element  of  chance 
in  it.  So  the  stone  ships  to  block  the  Thames  are  jn-epared,  and 
SO,  if  some  of  the  historians  are  right,  does  the  schumu  come  to 
nothing,  because  the  presence  of  superior  English  force  eliminates 
chance.  Bo  do  the  English  take  on  board  troops  for  a  desoent  on 
the  Dntch  shores,  as  it  seems,  on  the  chance  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
would  not  interfere ;  and  then,  after  it  is  found  how  much  the 
Dutch  fleet  does  interfere,  and  has  to  he  fought  off  the  Schooneveld 
twice ;  and  how  h^yj  the  loss  of  life  has  been  In  consequence,  so 
far  as  we  may  g|i»ther,  of  too  great  reliance  upon  chance,  even  then 
this  desire  of  a  descent  favoured  by  chance  is  not  weakened.  Fresh 
troops  are  embarked,  who  appear  to  have  been  useful  as  targets 
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for  the  DnUsh  ehiefly  in  Hhe  one  opentiaon^Hi  general  aotion  of 
the  old  type — in  which  it  was  found  feasible  to  engage* 

It  may  be  difficult  to  say  with  the  materials  before  me — ^there 
may  be  none,  iu  fact,  which  would  giTS  as  the  exact  trath — ^bnt  yet 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that  men  did  not  lay  sufficient  stress 
on  the  cizeunstances  snrronnding  Hie  saoeesses  of  the  Vlie  and 
the  Medway,  and  hoped  for  the  snccesses  without  the  presence  of 
like  condition  8. 

Sari'lvvirh  nerd  hnvo  had  no  apprehensions  !n  detaching  Tiddi- 
man  early  in  August,  for  he  'Aas  tliere  himself  with  a  full  and 
victorious  fleet,  the  Duteh  having  l)een,  not  two  inonihs  hofore, 
frightfully  beaten  back  into  their  ports,  and  full  of  the  confuBions, 
bickerings,  and  divided  counsels,  that  the  beaten  side  is  prone  to. 

When  Rupert  and  Albemarle  detached  Sir  Robert  Holms  on  the 
peculiarly  successful  enterprise  in  tLo  Vlie,  it  was  but  a  fortnight 
after  the  Dutch,  thoroughly  beaten  in  the  battle  off  the  North 
Foreland,  had  been  driven  behind  the  shelter  of  their  shoals, 
leaving  the  victorions  English  entirely  onopposed  at  sea ;  and  when 
the  Ihitoh  made  their  appearance  in  the  Medway,  and  carried  off 
and  burnt  some  of  our  finest  war-Bhips»  it  was  because  the  Enc^ieh 
had  deliberately  disarmed  and  unmanned  those  ships,  clearly  anti- 
cipating, and  recording  their  anticipation  three  months  before,  that 
they  would  be  attached  in  the  way  they  were.  And  on  such 
grounds,  the  Dutch  would  have  shown  greater  wisdom  and  pre- 
science had  they  postpcmed  all  idea  of  blocking  up  the  Thames  in 
1678  until  they  wore  assured  of  being  able  to  protect  the  detach- 
ment employed  in  the  duty ;  and  the  Allies  would  have  shown  a 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  situation  had  they  been  fully  prepared 
to  guarantee  a  landing  without  interruption  from  the  Dutch  fleet, 
without  loss  of  communication  with  their  own  ships  after  landing, 
and  with  security  for  their  re-embarkation.  The  histories  do  not 
tell  us  why  these  troops  were  so  uselessly  and  so  siaughtcrously 
carried  about  for  two  weeks  on  the  Dutch  coast,  but  reading 
between  the  lines,  we  seem  to  see  that  it  was  the  want  of  these 
guarantees  that  enforced  it. 

Que  of  the  earlier  historians  considers  that  the  advance  of  the 
Dutch  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  4th  of  June  was  an  unusual  proceed- 
ing on  theu:  part,  **  for,  ftcm  the  first  action  against  the  Bnglisb  hi 
these  seas,  anno  16S2,  tUl  this  time,  they  had  seldom  voluntarily 
engaged  out  of  sight  of  their  own  ooast;  nor  had  they  ever  been 
the  aggressors  in  any  one  considerable  fight,  eicept  twice,  when 
they  had  the  fortune  to  surprise  the  English,  first  in  the  Downs, 
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m  the  tune  of  Blake,  and  then  in  Souldbay,  the  former  jear 
(1672)."*  I  hardly  think  we  can  say  that  this  was  so,  unless  we 
injudiciously  minglo  the  question  of  strategy  which  would  deter- 
mine the  locality  of  the  battle,  mir\  the  question  of  tactics  which 
would  determine  its  conduct.  At  present  T  hardly  touch  at  all 
upon  the  tactics  pursued  in  these  wars,  and  may  dismiss  Colli- 
ber's  oijsorvation  with  the  remark  that  inasmuch  as  it  generally 
happened  that  the  Dutch  wei  e  lu  leeward,  not  by  their  choice, 
bat  by  the  accident  of  wind,  it  was  hardly  in  their  power  in 
those  dajB  to  beooma  taoticaUy  the  aggressora.  Strategically,  I 
tbink,  we  mtist  nther  accept  the  opposite  view*  and  say  that  the 
Dutch  in  the  .tbiee  wan  showed  latterly  a  greater  and  not  a 
lees  tendency  to  fight  near  home.  In  the  first  war,  the  last 
battle  off  the  Teiel  was  the  only  one  which  oonld  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  fon^t  on  the  Batch  coast*  and  in  the  second  war, 
the  captore  of  the  cruisers  by  Bobertson  off  the  Texel  was  the  on^ 
fight  on  that  side  of  the  water.  In  the  third  war,  on  the  other 
band,  three  out  of  the  four  great  battles  were  fought  on  the  Dutch 
side  of  the  North  Sea ;  and  I  hardly  think  it  was  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  Hollanders.  I  should  say  rather  that  a  review  of  all 
the  circumstances  would  show  that  they  felt  a  decreasing  power  as 
each  war  went  on,  so  that  if  the  English  had  of  themselves  been 
as  determined  to  beat  the  Dutch  oflF  the  sea  in  1672-78  as  they 
had  been  in  1652-54,  the  war  might  have  taken  a  dilTerent  form, 
and  the  Dutch  might  have  been  pressed  closer  home  than  they 
were  ;  but  the  third  war  wan  Jibija»telul  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  England,  and  the  alliance  with  Francs  served  as  an  economy, 
not  as  an  increase  of  force. 

Without  going  more  thoroughly  into  statistics  than  is  conform- 
able to  the  scope  of  this  work,  I  cannot  say  how  the  question  of 
•  the  protection  and  loss  of  eommeroe  magr  have  affected  exactly 
the  condnct  of  the  war  and  its  popnlarity.  My  principal  antho* 
niy  tells  me  that  m  the  third  war  the  Unw  of  merchant  ships  by 
ei^Dze  on  both  sides  was  considerable*  bat  that  it  was  greater 
<mthe  side  of  the  English  than  on  that  of  the  Dutch,  simply 
because  the  Dutcli  i>rohibition  left  only  the  homeward-boand  ships 
open  to  the  English  attack.t  The  immense  destruction  at  the 
Vlie,  and  the  considerable  captures  of  the  ships  from  Bergen,  had 
in  the  second  war  probably  far  over-balanced  the  scale  as  against 
the  Dutch;  while  in  the  ^st  Dutch  war  we  might  almost  say 

*  CUumita  Hoatrota,  p.  m  t  Coitutma  RMtmta,  p.  2.'»0. 
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that  the  main  effort  had  been  iiumediatfly  directe'l  upon  their 
enemy's  commcrco  by  the  English.  But  if,  while  the  battles  of 
the  war  fleets^,  in  consequence  of  the  defections  of  the  French,  were 
fought  without  adequate  result,  and  if  English  commerce  had  been 
sufTen'ng  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  the  Dutch,  there  was 
some  business  objection  to  join  to  the  moral  one,  and  demand  a 
cessation  of  the  thiid  war.  English  merchant  sliipping  was 
immensely  on  the  increase,  as  in  1688  it  was  eBtimatod  to  have 
doubled  unoe  1666»  and  if  Ihd  Doteh  by  ihe  piobibition  of  their 
own  commerce  were  able  to  make  the  English  lonsea  proportion- 
ately the  greater,  the  gain  in  so  acting  conld  be  demonetrated. 

All  these  ware  were  begun  and  ended  on  the  eea.  Even  the 
euoeeeefol  raids  that  were  made  mto  territory  extended  hardly 
beyond  the  wftter  territory,  and  the  prises  drawn  were  water 
prises.  We  may  say  it  was  the  near  equality  of  the  combatants 
in  every  way  which  kept  the  battles  oS  the  land.  When  it  was 
found  difficult  to  get  through  with  arrangements  for  even  mere 
rushes  at  the  land,  the  organising  of  great  expeditions  such  as 
Spain  had  set  her  heart  on  was  out  of  the  question.  The  wars 
adhered  to  the  more  unstable  element  simply,  perhaps,  because 
neither  side  could  get  off  it. 

While  all  that  was  really  important  in  the  drama  was  played  in 
I  u  jpean  waters,  the  byplot  circulated  in  more  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  wherever  there  were  Englit^h  or  Dutch  interests  to 
attack  or  defend.  In  the  first  war,  Van  Galen  on  the  one  side 
and  Commodore  Bodley  on  the  other  fought  in  the  Mediterranean 
over  the  right  to  carry  on  their  own  commerce  unmolested,  and  to 
prevent  the  other  from  carrying  on  any  at  all,  and  did  it  with 
varying  fortunes. 

And  then  the  old  system  of  cross-raiding,  begun  in  an  irregular 
war  of  reprisals,  was  ushered  in  and  oontinued  amongst  the 
distant  possessions  of  both  States  in  Afirioa  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  Sir  Bobert  Holms,  entirely  mopposed  because  no  attempt 
or  preparation  to  oppose  him  was  or  oould  have  been  made,  ravaged 
down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  as  already  mentbned,  to  Cape 
Verd,  Goree,  Elmina,  which  withstood  him,  and  Gape  Coast 
Castle.  Then  he  passed  over  to  New  Netherland,  as  New  York 
was  then  called,  and  reduced  it,  because  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  doing  so.  And  then  came  the  other  side ;  for  news 
reaching  Holland  of  the  mischief  that  had  been  quietly  done, 
the  I>utph  Government  proceeded  to  undf)  it  again,  or  to  do  it 
over  agam  equally  secretly.    i>e  iiuiler,  then  at  Cadiz,  slipped 
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awny  quirtly  in  Su  iiobcrt  Holms'  footsteps,  to  retake,  if  po«;!5iMo, 
all  that  had  been  taken.  He  was,  m  some  cases,  snccessfal,  and 
he  took  the  origiual  Enirlish  post  of  Fort  Cormantin,  though  Cape 
Coast  Castle  and  Chauia  held  out  against  hiiii.  Then  passing 
over  to  Barbados,  he  found  himself  not  strong  enough  for  moro 
tbau  the  capture  of  merchant  ships  which  were  there,  and  at 
MoiiBertat,  Nevis,  and  Newfoundland,  after  whieh  he  returned 
home  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  home  fleet  as  we  have 
Been. 

But  later  on,  in  1666*67,  we  had  that  tranfer  and  re-tranafer  oi 
ialande  in  the  West  Indies  from  State  to  State  which,  firom 
begmning  to  end,  seeme  te  have  been  eharaeteristie  of  war  In 
fhoee  latitudes.     The  English  began  by  taking  St.  Eostacep 

Tobago,  and  other  places  from  the  Dateh.    Then  the  Dutch, 

under  Commodore  Quiryns,  mad(>  themselves  masters  of  Surinam, 
Isext  the  French  and  Dutch  to^  ther  all  but  possessed  themselves 
of  half  the  Island  of  St.  Chribtopher's.  A  naval  expedition  from 
r.arl»ados,  to  restore  things  at  the  former  island,  failed  on  account 
of  dispersal  by  winr!.  Th<i  Dutch  still  gaining  strength,  Everfcson 
recovered  Tobago,  and  made  many  prizes  on  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
But  then  Sir  John  Harman  arrived  f^om  England  at  St.  Christo- 
phti's  with  twelve  frigate*?,  in  March  1(W;7.  This  rando  a  concen- 
tration of  the  French  aiui  Dutch  necessary,  aud  stopped  the 
raiding  till  it  was  decided  which  nation  was  to  have  the  control  in 
these  waters.  There  was  a  general  action  in  May  off  St.  Christo- 
pher's, as  to  whieh  the  hnoiedlatii  resulto  are  disputed ;  but  the 
ultimate  result  was  the  separation  of  the  French  and  Dnteh» 
leaving  the  English  in  command  of  the  sea,  and  enabling  them  to 
retake  Surinam. 

.  An  early  operation  of  the  thud  war  was  the  reeaptnre  of  Tobago 
by  five  or  six  ships  and  a  regiment  of  foot  from  Barbados,  under 
Sfr  Thomas  Bridger.  On  the  other  side,  the  Duteh  population 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  drove  the 
English  Oovemor  and  pcoi^le  into  the  ships  at  anchor.  But 
Commodore  Mondy  with  four  ships-of-war,  on  his  way  to  offer ' 
convoy  to  the  East  India  fleet,  wanting  fresh  water  and  perceiving 
he  must  retake  the  IbUnd  to  get  it,  proceeded  to  that  business  and 
concluded  it. 

These  sjK  eial  featuri  s  of  naval  war  will  probably  have  to  1)6 
reconsidered  in  some  detail  before  nu-  liuve  done  with  them,  in 
order  to  gel  more  closely  at  their  prim  ii>le8.  We  may  say  that  iu 
all  the  wars  where  the  command  of  llm  bea  was  incomplete,  and 
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irbere  territories  which  might  be  captured  were  tenable  after 
capture,  this  kind  of  thing  went  on.  I  belieTe,  so  far  as  I  can  seCt 
that  at  the  moment  all  that  is  before  us  is  to  note  how  closely 
conqnest  follows  the  nml  steps,  and  how  all  other  power  is,  as  it 
were,  swallowed  up  by  naval  power.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  even 
in  this  very  early  stage,  we  do  not  see  bow  naval  force  may  be 
rendered  unable  to  effect  its  purpose ;  but  the  f^eneral  result 
seems  to  give  great  preponderance  to  him  who  has  the  power  over 
(ho  water,  and  each  possessor  of  this  power  seems  to  sweep  all 
up  as  it  progresses,  leaving  it  to  be  again  swept  up  by  the  neU 
naval  possessor  of  the  broom* 
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CHAFFER  Y« 
The  Ddterbhtution  op  Natai.  FoBm. 

Tho  |ironiisi  uOTi"  sv«tfm  of  fiyhttn^  in  thi*  rnrlv  days  of  ntivnl  w.irf.irr  d'll  r.ot  tt^nd 
to  the  production  of  any  pftitiouUr  dftMOs  of  ahips. — The  ris9  of  the  lino  of  battle 
uniUA  to  fneiMM  the  foroe  aT  tiM  lUpslbfiniiig  part  of  it»  and  (oeqiulb*  tholr  powor. 
— At  tho  aamo  tiflM  the  pursuit  and  defence  of  commerce  tended  to  develop  a  lighter 
clas^  of  hliip  — Th<»  nft^ossif los  of  .1  fle^t  in  having  proppr  look-outt  dMuatUlod  %  third 
class. — The  results  of  these  teudoucies  are  tracod  down  to  Ittlit. 

In  the  pravtoos  ehapton  I  have  endeavoond  to  trace  the  rise 
of  true  naval  war  and  its  nature;  and  then  to  show  how,  owing 
to  the  position  trhich  sea-borne  commerce  takes*  as  the  niajor 
part  of  the  wealth  and  stability  of  nations,  there  may  he,  and 

have  been,  wars  wholly  naval — wars  where  the  operations  on  the 
land,  or  against  the  land,  have  hcen  insignificant,  or  else  wholly 
absent,  in  comparison  with  the  operationn  on  the  water. 

But  as  naval  war  aroso  and  developed  without  premeditation, 
and  even  without  knowledge  at  first  of  what  it  reall}'  meant,  it. 
followed  that  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  men  came  to  understand 
what  kinds  of  naval  force  were  required  in  the  economies  of  naval 
war,  and  how  these  kinds  of  force  could  be  most  effectively  dis- 
tributwl.  If  the  lirst  Anglo-Dutch  war  exhibited  itself  on  a  wholly 
new  plan,  a  plan  whieh  had  never  heen  seen  in  the  world  before, 
it  was  quite  poesible  to  regard  it  as  something  exceptional,  and  to 
suppose  that  earlier  types  of  war  might  revive.  It  did  not  follow 
at  onee  that  maritime  natkms  should  prepare  for  that  kmd  of  war, 
and  no  other;  it  was  not  certain  that  this  struggie  for  the  com- 
hiand  of  the  sea  was  for  ever  after  to  he  the  one  aim  of  naval 
nations,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  unless  there  was  at  the^ 
outbreak  of  the  war  excess  of  power  on  one  side  sufficient  to  aasertt 
and  maintain  it,  the  Anglo-Dutch  type  of  war  was  permanent. 
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But  when  a  eecond  and  a  third  war  succeeded,  of  which  the  hues 
tvere,  if  anything,  marked  out  in  deeper  cuts  than  ever,  it  could 
not  bat  follow  that  all  who  had  control  over  naval  services  should 
endeavour  to  prepare  Uiem  for  that  land  of  war  and  no  other. 

And  what,  so  far»  was  this  kmd  of  war  ?  It  was,  doabflees,  chiefly 
«  series  of  general  actions  between  the  most  powerful  forces'  that 
each  side  could  bring  to  bear  against  the  other.  Secondarily,  it 
was  the  defence  and  attack  of  commerce  at  sea.  Thirdly,  it  was 
the  attack  and  defence  of  commerce  in  port,  supplemented  here 
and  there  by  atteinplH  to  damage  the  sources  of  naval  strength, 
And  to  a  very  small  extent  by  attempts  to  damage  property  on 
land.  It  had  been  made  clear  that  the  defence  and  attack  of 
commerce  could,  and  sometimes  must,  go  on  side  by  side  ^v^th  the 
direct  struggle  for  the  command  of  thn  sea  ;  but  equiilly  clear  tliat 
the  power  against  which  the  balance  turned  by  ever  so  little  in  the 
great  primai-}'  contest,  wiis  terribly  handicapped  as  to  the  defence 
of  its  commerce.  It  had  also  been  fully  demonstrated  ihat  it  was 
entirely  hopeless  to  think  of  making  attacks  on  shipping  in  port, 
on  sources  uf  war  supply,  or  on  property  on  land,  unless  there 
were  at  least  an  assured  local  command  of  the  sua  surrounding 
the  point  attacked.  This  was  possibly  the  lesson  least  easy  to 
learn,  seeing  that  until  the  advent  of  the  Dutch  wars  the  system 
of  croas-raidmg  had  not  been  abandoned. 

Almost  obviously  some  differentiation  of  naval  force  should  have 
followed  the  determination  of  the  Dutch  in  the  second  and  third 
wars  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  defend  their  commerce^  and  by 
consequence  to  suppress  it  for  the  time.  On  the  Dutch  side,  their 
whole  power  would  be  thrown  into  the  form  which  was  considered 
'most  suitable  for  the  great  fleet  action,  but  they  might  also  have 
looked  to  a  small  expenditure  on  vessels  most  suitable  for  attack- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  enemy  at  sea.  On  the  English  side,  the 
knowledge  that  the  Dutch  were  determined  to  throw  their  whole 
energies  into  the  general  lleet  action,  as  a  direct  endeavour  to  get 
such  a  command  of  the  sea  as  would  enable  them  to  restore  their 
commerce,  would  compel  special  attention  to  the  jirf-paration  of  the 
fleet  for  general  action.  The  absence  of  Dutch  cummerce  would 
equally  divert  attention  from  the  provision  of  means  for  commerce 
attack,  and  there  would  remain  commerce  defence.  liuL  even  here 
the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  would  have  been  such  as  not  to  arbuse 
great  apprehension,  and,  therefore,  even  commerce  defence  might 
have  held  in  general  estimation  a  subordinate  place. 

Strategically,  the  eflect  was  on  both  sides  towards  a  dif- 
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ferantiation  of  force  into  that  which  was  considered  moit  | 

suitable  for  the  general  fleet  action,  and  that  supposed  most 

c£Bci(  lit  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  commerce,  apart  from  those 

great  efforts  which  had  characterized  the  first  Dateh  war,  but  i 

which  were  eliminated  from  the  second  and  third  b}*  reason  of  the 

Dutch  withdrawal  of  their  mcrcliant  ships  from  sea.    ^'urthor,  the 

strate^Mca)  effect  of  the  time  was  to  minimise  the  force  set  apart 

for  the  secondary  object. 

The  practice  of  privateering  may  be  supposed  to  hare  tended 
still  more  to  minimise  the  provision  of  public  force  for  the  atUck 
on  commerce.  We  have  seen  already*  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  practice  of  allowing  subjects  to  fit  out  war-ships 
for  preying  on  the  enemy's  commerce  was  in  full  force.  The 
bJatoriaoB  speak  leas  of  it  in  the  Dutch  wars,  hut  still  say  enough 
to  assure  us  that  it  was  in  effective  force.  To  some  extent,  it 
relieved  the  states  on  both  sides  from  the  provision  of  a  large  force 
of  vessels  for  the  attack  on  commerce. 

Bat  if  the  strategical  conditions  of  naval  war  thus  tended  to  a 
differentiation,  the  taetieal  conditions  tended  even  more  strongly 
that  way.  "When  the  general  action— the  purely  naval  action  of 
ships  under  sail— took,  in  the  first  Dntdi  war,  its  place  as  a  revival 
of  the  military  battle  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  middle  ages 
on  the  water,  it  was  a  novelty,  and  there  was  little  sense  either 
that  it  would  ultimately  require  particular  classes  of  ships  or 
assume  any  particular  form.  Preparations  for  a  sea-fight  had  not, 
before  this  time,  assnmcd  eitlier  characteristic.  There  was  no 
differentiation  of  force,  ami  hardly  any  adoption  of  form. 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  part  of  Spain,  in  1588,  the  idea  of  a 
regular  sea-light  appears  to  have  been  altogether  absent.  There 
was  in  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  fact,  no  dUOfereutiation  of  force,  { 
and  no  established  order  of  tij^ht. 

But  neither  was  there  on  our  own  side.  "We  collected  an  im- 
mense force,  but  in  the  lists  handed  down  to  us  thtjic  is  no  sign  of 
any  classification,  of  any  gathering  together  of  classes  of  ships  for 
the  purpoee  of  concerted  action.  There  were  several  lists  or 
groupings  of  the  shipe,  bat  all  of  them  withont  classification.  There 
were  84  ships  serving  with  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  all  apparently 
Qaeen's  ships,  and  their  gradations  went  steadily  down  from  the 
Trkmpkt  of  1,100  tons  and  500  men,  to  the  Signet,  of  80  tons  and 
SO  men.  Of  10  ehips  "  serving  by  tonnage  with  the  Lord  Admiral,*' 
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the  gradatioD  of  daaa  deflflended  pretty  evenly,  from  the  EAwaird 
of  JlfoUoii,  of  160  tons  and  80  men,  to  the  Peppin,  of  90  tons  and 
8  men.  With  Sir  FhuioiB  Drake  were  82  ships,  from  the  ffaUean 
Ldei$ter,  of  400  tons  and  180  men,  to  the  Carvel,  of  80  tons  and 

^  24  men;  and  SO  on  throagh  several  other  diTtsions  consisting  of 
smaller  ships,  but  each  list  offering  a  gradual  fall  in  the  Icxroe  of 
the  ships  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.* 

An  analysis  of  the  lists  gives  ns  197  ships  in  all,  manned  by 
15,785  men.  The  tonnage  of  some  are  omitted,  but  that  of  175  of 
them  came  to  29,744  tons,  and  their  sizes  were  thus  distributed : — 


8b^, 

Ton^. 

Ships* 

Tona. 

1 

*  1,100 

5 

.  800 

1 

•  1.000 

T 

-  2"0 

800 

26 

-  about  200 

8 

f.00 

83 

8 

r^oo 

19 

-  1(11) 

6 

400 

86 

-  under  100 

1 

360 

There  are  thus  no  gaps,  no  points  at  which  we  can  say,  here  are 

a  group  of  ships  suited  to  one  purpose,  and  here  a  group  suited  to 
another.  AH  tbf  traces  of  classiiication  fall  into  the  one  fact  th»t 
as  tbp  ships  grow  smaller  so  they  grow  more  numerous. 

A  list  of  the  navy  at  the  Queen's  death  in  1603,  handed  down  to 
us  by  Sir  William  Monson,  supplies  the  following  analysis : — 


Sbipa.  Tons.  Ships.  Tons. 

2  •  .  1,000  2  -      .  400 

8  •  -  J)00  8  -  about  300 

8  •  -  800  7  •      -  200 

2  -  -  700  8  -      -  100 

4  •  -  600  8  -  under  100 

4  .  -  600 


In  this  libt  we  have  the  same  steady  gradation  downwards,  from 
the  most  to  the  least  powerlui  aliips,  but  with  the  ditTert-nce  that 
the  smaller  ships  are  not  so  numerous,  there  being  20  shipa 
of  400  tons  and  upwaids  and  only  21  below  that  size.  Thib  is 
probably  explained  by  the  practice,  which  then  obtained  so  largely, 
of  mingling  private  enterprise  mth  that  of  the  State ;  ao  that  de^ 
pendenee  was  plaoed  on*the  merohants  to  supply  the  smaller  vessels 
required. 

*  8m  Obanook**  Ui$t*rs  0/ Marine  Arekittelun,  t«I.  1L.  p.  W. 
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Take,  again,  the  list  ol  the  Queen's  ships  in  the  expedition  off 
Essex  to  Cadis,*  and  we  find  17  ships  which,  as  the  fighting  force, 

did  not  carry  soldiers.  There  were  8  ships  with  crews  of  B40  men, 
6  with  200  to  300  men,  2  with  firom  100  to  200  men,  and  6  carry- 
ing nnder  100.  Here  still  is  the  regnlax  gradation  firom  large  to 
small,  without  any  sign  of  classification  or  grouping  Inch  as  would 
lead  ua  to  infer  adaptation  to  particular  purposes. 

Btit  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a 
tendency  to  group  the  ships,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the 
well-known  nystem  of  rating  which  has  only  fallen  out  of  use 
in  our  own  day.  But  the  proposal  of  Sir  l^ohert  Dudley  (Duke  of 
Northumbi  i  land),  referred  to,  and  the  subsequent  systems  of  classi- 
fication and  rating,  were  not  prompted  by  cousideralions  either 
stiategical  or  tactical,  having  to  do  apparently  only  with  conve- 
nient nomenclature,  aeeonnt,  and  finance* 

Dudley's  classification  was  as  follows: — (1)  The  ffaUeon,'oi  80 
guns ;  (2)  the  rambargo,  a  light  frigate  or  pinnace ;  (3)  the  gali" 
xahrot  a  gaUeas;  (4)  the  frigaUt;  {$)  the  galeron,  a  galley;  (6) 
the  galerata,  a  small  galley;  (7)  the  patta-volanU,  a  dispatch 
vessel* 

From  the  nature  of  this  grouping,  it  is  plain  that  the  attempted 

classification  was  no  more  than  a  desire  to  put  into  ord^  that 
which  had  no  order,  and  to  group  several  diverse  classes  into  one 
or  two  which  fiiirly  represented  the  mean  of  thtm.  This  plan  of 
grouping  was  not  adopted,  though  it  may  have  hastened  the  adop- 
tion of  another  one.  This  was  the  one  adopted  by  His  Majesty's 
Commissioners  originally  apiiointed  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
navy  on  the  l'2th  February  1618.  They  reported  on  the  numbers 
and  tonnage  of  the  ships  they  found,  but  it  was  not  till  they  came 
to  pr^  >[K  what  the  navy  abould  be  lliat  they  used  any  classification, 
or  f  iiii  il  any  necessary.  Then  that  which  they  used,  and  which  re- 
iiiauieti  the  official  classification  for  many  years,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  strategy  or  tactics,  but  was  solely  an  administrative  device. 
The  navy  proposed  to  be  maintained  and  classed  was 

4  "Ships  Itoyall,"  800  to  1,200  tons. 
14  "  Great  Ships,"  GOO  to    800  „ 
6  "Middling  Ships,"  -150  „ 

2  "  Small  Ships,"  350  „ 

4    Pinnaces,"       80  to  260ton8.t 

Not  only  do  we  detect  no  strategical  or  tactical  idea  in  the  names, 
*  See  Ohamoek,  t«1.  tL,  p.  15L  f  £iU.,  voL  1L,  p.  247. 
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but  tlie  deaeending  cUmensioiis  m  rogular,  and  all  that  we  can 
certainly  aeenre  onnelTes  of  is  that  there  -was,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  a  preference  for  ehipe  of  nearly,  but  not  qnite»  the  largest 

elass. 

In  a  list  of  the  navy  at  the  close  of  Jamee  L'e  reign,  33  ships  are 
fn'ven ;  but  except  for  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  ships  of  from 
«')00  to  llOO  tons,  the  descent  is  .steady  from  1,200  tons  and  55  guns 
to  HO  tons,  as  if  tliere  were  an  equal  use  for  all  sorts  of  ships, 
except  for  those  carrying  82  to  44  gims,  aud  of  from  (KK)  to  UOO 
tons.* 

The  system  of  dividing  the  larger  ships  of  the  British  Navy  iuto 
bix  rates  appours  to  have  been  introduced  during  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  certainly  fully  adopted  as  early  as  IGGO.  About 
this  time  it  was  recognized  that  lirst  rates  carried  over  70  guns ; 
second  rates,  60  to  70  ;  third  rates,  50  to  60 ;  fourth  rates,  38  to 
50 ;  fifth  rates.  22  to  30 ;  and  sixth  rates,  10  to  20.  What  we  have 
to  ohsenre  is  ^t  the  divisions  and  classes  are  all  administratiTe 
and  iSnanciaL  Nearly  every  man's  pay,  from  the  captain  down* 
wards,  was  regulated  by  the  rate  of  the  ship  he  happened  to  be 
serving  in.  Bat  apart  from  this,  there  was  the  convenience — 
largely  used— of  speaking  of  the  rate  instead  of  the  ship ;  and  for 
years  the  master  shipwrights  at  the  yards  received  orders  to  build 
such  and  such  a  rate,  and  they  were  not  expected  to  ask  for  any 
directions  after  receiving  this  simple  order. 

But  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  over  this  early  constitution  of  the 
*'  rates,"  we  can  see  that  it  not  only  omits  to  notice  what  strategy 
and  tactics  might  demand,  but  it  is  the  negation  of  it,  supposing 
strategy  and  tactics  should  demand  anything  but  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  force.  On  the  face  of  it,  if  we  have  such  a  classification  as 
is  just  described,  the  inference  is  that  we  are  going  to  build  an 
equal  number  of  each  class.  The  last  thing  we  should  think  of  is 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  some  of  these  classes  will  ret)uire  to 
be  immensely  swelled,  and  some  reduced  to  a  miniiuuui,  it  not 
eliminated  altogether.  So  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  rates  or 
ranks,  which  lasted  all  through  our  wars,  and  which  existed,  in 
theory  at  least,  till  some  seven  years  i^,  may  have  been  a  direct 
hindrance  to  naval  progress,  which  experience,  indeed,  perceived 
and  threw  oS,  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  a  hindzanee  as  long  as 
it  lasted. 

The  system  of  rating  in  a  regular  gradation  downwards  seems  to 
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Jiave  been  common  to  several  nations  during  tlie  latter  part  of  the 
Fcvcnteentli  century.  My  cln'ef  authon'tv,  Charnock,  is  sonietinies 
not  quite  satisfactory  as  to  accuracy  in  nmior  matters,  and  I  think  he 
would  he  guilty  of  interpolating  into  original  documents,  by  way  of 
explaining  tliem,  without  giving  full  notice  that  he  has  done  so. 
Therefore,  when  he  gives  us,  without  quoting  his  authority,  a  table 
of  the  strength  of  the  French  }sa.vy  in  1681,  under  the  bead  of  five 
*'  rates  '*  and  fbar  smaller  groups,  we  are  not  altogether  certaia 
whether  or  no  the  ratee  are  an  interpolatioD.  However,  as  given, 
the  first  rates  average  90  guns,  the  second  72  guns,  the  third  63 
guns,  the  fiourth  42  gans,  the  fifth  80  guns ;  and  then  there  ace 
'*  small  frigates,"  firO'Ships,  baroa'longas,  and  pii^* 

But  it  may  be  said  that  navies  and  fleets  about  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  Dutch  war — that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  cmtnry — pretty  fairly  coaformed  to  the  ideal  put  for- 
ward in  the  system  of  rating,  and  ships  were  built  less  with  the 
view  of  definite  duties  corresponding  to  their  size  and  strength,  than 
with  the  view  of  completing  the  tale  of  each  particular  rate  in  some 
approach  to  numerical  Bymmetry. 

The  British  Navy  stood  thus  on  the  27th  Peccmber  1(553  : — 
1st  liates:  d  of  891  to  1,556  tous,  04  to  104  guns,  and  350  to 
700  men. 

2nd  Kates :  11  of  721  to  b75  tons,  54  to  OG  guns,  and  2G0  to  400 

men. 

Srd  liates  :  11  of  5J2  to  800  tons,  44  to  60  guns,  and  200  to  300 
men. 

4th  Bates:  60  of  801  to  700  tons,  28  to  50  guns,  and  100  to  220 
flien. 

5th  Bates :  85  of  105  to  500  tons,  12  to  86  guns,  and  80  to  200 
men. 

6th  Bates:  9  of  55  to  255  tons,  6  to  86  gons,  and  25  to  ISO  men. 
4  fire-ships  of  10  guns  and  80  men. 

8  victuallers  of  10  to  12  gons,  and  80  to  40  men. 

In  this  list,  though  the  mass  of  the  ships  are  absorbed  in  the 
fourth  and  irfth  rates,  these  rates  themselves  cover  a  very  wide  field, 
being  as  high  as  50-gun  ships,  and  as  low  as  12,  pointing  still  more 
clearly  towards  the  administrative  rather  than  the  tactical  or 
strategical  origin  of  the  system  of  rating. 

But  this  date,  1053,  was  one  wli-  re  already  the  experience  of  war 
had  had  ii.^  i  tT  'ct,  Twoyearb  and  a  half  hefor«\  there  had  been  the 
same  number  oi  iirst  and  second  rates,  hut  only  7  third  rates,  and 

*  Ciurnook,  voL  it,  |>.  310. 
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90  fourth  rate8»  and  only  4  fifth  rates.  The  result  of  the  experience 
of  war  had  Lcen.  therefore,  to  increaae  the  numhers  of  the  middle* 
class  ships.  We  mast  remember  what  we  have  seen  the  natnre  of 
this  war  to  be — namely,  one  where  the  attack  and  defence  of  a 

commerce  which  was  collected  in  great  masses  formed  the  moving 
principle.  It  does  not  seem  impos=^il>1c  to  connect  tlio  increase  of 
middle-sized  ships  directly  witli  sucli  a  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war ;  l)ut,  then,  I  think  we  must  allow  that  the  fleet  action,  pure 
and  £-iiuplc,  fell  into  the  second  place.  And  there  was  as  yot  little 
in  the  fleet  action  to  cause  the  clear  diSerentiatiou  which  it  after- 
war  d.s  did. 

1  am  not  now  f^oinj^  into  tlin  tactical  question  more  than  to  trace 
its  bearing  ou  the  dili''.rt;uLiaLiou  of  force ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  Butch  war 
the  taeties  employed  were  of  a  kind  that  allowed  all  elasees  of 
ships,  without  distinction,  to  take  part  in  a  general  action.  We 
luve  abeady  seen  that  this  was  so,  and  it  is  madeelear  to  us,  from 
the  numhers  of  ships  employed,  that  the  whole  navy  on  each  side, 
ships  large  and  small,  fought  together. 

Sir  William  Uonsoo,  writing  between  1685  and  1640  probably, 
giTes  us  a  very  fair  view  of  the  tactical  ideas  in  his  earlier  days, 
and  the  point  at  which  they  had  arrived  when  he  wrote;  and  wo 
can  see  all  through  that  there  was  nothing  to  lead  the  men  of  that 
day  to  set  apart  particular  classes  of  ships  for  the  general  action. 
Indiscriminate  numbers  rather  than  selected  types  would  probably 
have  represented  the  idea  of  force  in  the  naval  mind  under  •the 
cii'cum  stances. 

The  ttriot  ordering  ot  Wttl«8  l*y  obips  [mjs  Sir  WHUaw  Moosonj  was  before  tUe 
isTeotioB  of  tht  bowUiM,  for  theo  tb«r»  wm  no  tAUlng  but  beforo  the  wind*  nor  no 
Sghting  but  by  boiirdlmg;  whorMW,  now,  a  ship  will  sail  witbin  six  points  of  thirty-two, 
atk)  br  tbe  ftdTantogo  of  wInd  aioj  rout  vtnf  floet  that  U  plitced  in  ttuU  (tho  haU>moon> 

form  of  battle. 

The  irootlior  tl  lo*  is  iMTor  oerUin,  tbo  trindt  vorikbto,  «hi|w  vitoqtul  In  niling ; 
•ad  whitt  itnf  tttiotlj  atok  to  koop  tboir  wdar,  eomiBoaly  they  fall  foul  one  of 
another;  and  In  such  cases  they  mfp  more  car<»fnl  to  observe  their  directions  than  to 
offend  the  enemy,  whereby  they  will  bo  brought  into  disorder  amongst  themaelToa. 

8iippoM  ft  floot  lo  bo  plaood  In  tiio  form  of  a  half  nooD,  or  otbor  proportion  to  fight, 
if  an  enemy  cbafgo  thorn  homo  ill  Miy  of  the  corners  of  the  half-moon,  they  will  l<(> 
furced  to  bear  nj*  roi'm  tnt>i  thfir  main  battle  ;  and  there  will  ensue  dan^^vrs  and 
dwordert  of  boarding  one  another,  iasomuch  that  it  will  not  be  poasible  for  a  general 
to  giro  now  iBrootlona,  bnt  ovoiy  ibip  most  fight  al  Ho  will,  not  bj  oornimtnd. 
(  For  tbo  aToiding  of  MOb  confusion,  the  instrttOlioao  of  n  general  ongbi  not  to  cooiitl 
of  many  woifls.  for  Ih^  j,'r.  .it  ;st  u  lvautiige  in  a  sea-fight  it  to  grt  the  wind  of  one 
another ;  for  ho  that  has  the  wind  is  out  of  danger  of  being  boarded,  and  has  tLo 
ndvantago  wbors  to  bonrd,  nod  how  to  oftton^  tiio  onomy.  .  .  . 

Tho  wind  bofng  thno  gotton*  n  gononl  need  giro  no  other  dlieetloiM  then  to  oroiy 
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aftmiral  of  a  iqiwlron  to  draw  togotber  their  squAdronfi,  and  eTOiyono  to  utidortake 

dIs  opposite  sqriiKlron,  or  where  he  shall  doit  for  his  j»reatC8t  advnnlage  but  to  be  sure 
to  take  a  good  distance  from  one  another,  aud  to  reliove  that  sqiuulroB  that  ahall  bo 
om^duvgod  or  ^tmied. 

Let  thorn  g{T«  warning  to  tboir  ships  not  to  vonturo  so  far  as  to  bring  ttioai«elvei  to 
lofward  of  thf  <>>nemy  ;  for  so  shall  they  cither  disli  Jii  ur  thi-'msolves,  to  see  such  a  ship 
tdkoQ  in  their  view,  or  in  seeking  to  relieve  her  they  shall  bring  thomselvas  to  leeward, 
and  loM  the  adtantig*  they  had  lonusAj  gotten  {  for  It  will  ba  la  tiia  power  of  tba 
•noiniy  totHMrdthem,  and  thoy  not  to  avoid  it  which  vas  tho  only  thing  coveted  by 
the  Spaniards  in  our  time  of  war  bjr  reaaoB  of  tha  advaiit^ge  of  tboir  ahip%  as  I  hara 
before  expressed,* 

Confiniiatory  of  these  views  as  to  the  methods  of  fif^htin^^  which 

were  ii>  vogue  when  the  lii'st  Dutch  war  broke  out,  we  liave  the 

orders  of  the  Earl  of  Lindbey  to  the  captains  of  his  tiect  which  he 

httud  out  in  1G35. 

U  wo  happen  [he  saysj  to  descry  any  fleet  at  sea,  which  we  may  probably  knon-  or 
eonjoetnro  dnigim  to  opfMoo,  oneouatar,  o'r  alfroot  lu*  I  will  flmt  strive  to  get  tha 

wind  (if  I  be  to  leeward),  and  so  shall  the  whola  fleet  in  due  order  do  the  like,  and  when 
wc  oome  to  join  ^at'.Tc,  no  ship  ?ball  presamo  to  assault  i C  a  Imtral,  vic*'-ndtxiiral,  or 
rcar-admirai,  but  only  myself,  my  vice-admiral,  or  rcur-admiral,  if  wo  be  able  to  reach 
then ;  and  tha  other  ehipa  are  to  nateh  themaolToa  aoeordiogly  aa  thay  ean,  aad  to 
secure  one  another  as  cause  shall  require,  not  wuatiqg  their  powder  at  amall  veeiele  Of 
victuallers,  nor  firing  till  they  come  side  to  sid4i.t 

This  promiscuotifl  sort  of  fightings  which  is  fairly  weli  exhibited 
in  the  plate  opposite,  might  take  in  ships  of  every  class,  and 
clitl  not  tend  to  set  up  any  one  class  over  any  other.  But  the 
opcnin*^  of  the  Dutch  wars  brought  the  tire-ship  int')  prominence, 
and  ill  the  early  battles  it  was  a  terrible  weapon.  But,  this  being 
so,  it  was  only  natural  that  some  mea'^ures  should  be  talcen  to 
reduce  its  power.  One  great  source  of  this  power  was  the  way  in 
which  the  ships  during  a  fight  were  distributed  in  masses,  for  a 
fire-ship  drifting  down  from  to  windward  upon  such  a  mass  was 
certain  to  grapple  some  ship.  Again,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
a  promiscuous  attack  and  defenee  was  a  very  ancertain  and  a  very 
nnaatisfiauitory  one.  We  have  seen  how  moch  all  the  great  actions 
in  the  Batch  war^  partook  of  the  character  of  pitched  battles,  and 
the  &et  must  have  appealed' with  double  force  to  those  who  had 
the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  in  charge  at  the  time. 

The  Dutch  seem  to  have  been  earliest  in  devising  means  both  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  fire-ships,  and  to  bring  the  fleet  not  only 
under  better  coiitrol,  but  into  such  form  as  would  insure  the 
exertion  of  its  collective  power.  This  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Line  as  the  fighting  formation,  and  we  get  it  in  the  Knglish  navy 

*  SIodbodIb  ChirdtUt*  V9yagt$t  toI.  iii ,  p.  3JD. 
t  AidL,  vol.  iii,  p.  297. 
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as  early  as  Ifareh  Slat,  1655.  Probably  no  doubt  exists  to  prevent 
OS  giving  to  Sir  William  Paiin  the  ftill  credit  of  commencing  the 
great  tactical  revolution.  We  have  it  in  the  *'  Instructions  for  the 
better  ordering  of  the  fleet  In  fighting/'  issued  at  that  date  by 
Blake*  Monk,  Di8bro«e»  and  Penn ;  bat  it  will  be  seen  that,  though 
we  have  the  Line  introduced,  it  is  done,  as  it  were,  tentatively,  and 
\rithout  any  of  that  conviction  which  gave  it  in  after  years  so  rigid 
a  position  in  naval  tactics.    Article  2  says  : — 

At  sight  of  the  saiil  fleet  (an  cMUMiiy'-  tli'ct).  the  \  I  -r^.admiral,  or  ho  that  commnnfis 
in  chief  in  tbe  secoDil  place,  atid  his  m|uitdroQ,  us  also  the  renr-aUiuiral,  or  he  tha^ 
•ofHm>nd>  In  «Uer  la  the  third  pbMa,  mvA  hi*  •qntdron*  m«  to  awk*  what  tail  tiuj  eaa 
to  come  up  t</  t!u-  admiral  on  each  wing,  the  Ttco-admtral  on  the  right,  and  the  rear* 
admiral  on  the  left ;  givirt::  a  roTii)>et>-iit  distaaoa  fw  the  adaiUal'f  cqoadroD,  if  t>he  wiad 

■will  permit,  and  there  he  soii-roLnn  eiiuu;,'h.* 

Here  we  have  the  old  idea  of  proraiBCUons  lighting  in  squadrons 
prevailing,  an  idea  which  would  admit  of  all  classes  of  bhips  taking 
their  bhare  in  the  tight,  the  nolion — ^ tractable  in  previous  quotations, 
and  in  this,  so  far — being  that  ships  would  seek  out  their  matches 
and  fight  the  battle  out  in  a  aeries  of  doels.  But  in  Article  8  we 
have,  faintly  and  tentatively,  the  new  idea. 

Ae  1008  M  they  ehall  boo  the  f^aeral  mgage,  or  make  a  dgoal  hj  Sihw  Svne. 

»::•!  patting  out  a  red  flag  on  the  forc-topma«t  head,  that  then  each  squadron  shall  take 
tl.f  Wfil  Bilvjuitage  they  can  to  enj^age  tho  enomy  next  to  them  ;  and,  in  order  ht  rrnnto, 
uli  tiio  itbips  of  over/  sc^nadron  siiull  oodoarour  to  keep  in  a  line  with  tlio  chief,  uoleu 
the  ebM  ol  their  eqaadrea  be  either  huned,  or  otheri^  dtnbled  (whieh  God  forbid), 

trhereby  the  said  abip  which  vccr:^  the  flag  ehall  not  come  in  to  do  tho  serrtoe  which I« 

requisite.    Then  pvery  ship  of  tho  d  uii  sqnadr^n  sh;il!  en<i<>avoar  to  get  ia  a  Uoo  with 

the  admiral,  ox  the  commamder-in-chiof  next  to  iiim  ami  nearest  tlio  enemy  f 

These  instruciionr^  formed  the  basis  of  those  issued  by  Jauic.s 
Duke  of  York  when  he  took  command  of  the  fleet,  and  datetl  'i7th 
April  1605.+  These  latter  bhow  the  greater  precision  in  the  order 
of  fighting,  which  had  been  at  least  theoretically  arrived  at.  The 
second  instmetion  changes  its  form,  and  runs : — 

At  s^ht  of  the  laid  fleet,  the  Tieenftdidkal  (or  he  who  eommaoda  in  ohlaf  b  the 

second  place with  his  aqoadnm;  and  tho  rear-admiral  (or  he  who  oommaada  in  ohiel 

in  the  third  squadron),  with  his  squadron;  arc  to  make  what  nail  they  can  to  comp  np, 
and  to  put  tbooMelTee  into  that  ordor  o{  battle  wbicu  shall  beyiveotbem;  for  whieh 
the  signal  ehall  be  the  Unlen  flag  put  on  tho  wizen  peak  oC  the  admirafii  ehip ;  at 
tight  whereof,  as  nell  the  vice  and  reiir-admirala  of  the  red  sqaadrOB,as  the  udmimU. 
Tiee-admirab,  aad  nar-admixala  of  the  otlier  aqoadjoos,  avo  to  aaaww  it  bj  dotag  the 
lik-j. 

Here  is,  in  some  sort,  the  abandonment  of  promiscuous  fighting. 

*  fjfe  of  Sur  WtUium  i^eaa,  ToL  ii.,p.  77. 

t  I''i(L 

X  I  qttolo  frOB  the  Li/r  of  Ana,  voL  i!.,  apip*  I>>  Thoio  ie  an  aadonbted  ooffj  of  tho 
Iknko  ol  Torlt*a  inetraotiom  bi  the  Hbraiy  ol  tho  Boyal  JJJ&.  laititstieii. 
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A  precise  order  of  battle  is  in  the  background,  and  to  be  put  in 

force  by  signal.    The  third  instruction  rnn^  thus  : — 

In  case  the  eaemy  bare  the  wind  of  tbt  admiral  and  fleet,  and  iliej:  iutre  aea-rcom 
•nongfa,  tb«a  ib«7      to  k««t»  tb»  wind  as  eloM  m  tb«y  «an  lie,  natU  meb  tiin*    tb«j ' 

B<y>  an  opportunity,  by  gaining;  thr>ir  waken,  to  dh-ido  the  floamy'fl  fleet;  Md  if  the  TMl 
(■(  Tlis  ^fajosty's  fli^^'t  fiml  tli^t  ihoy  have  tlio  wake  of  any  consirfir.ihl*?  pnrt  of  them, 
tbej  are  to  tack  and  stand  in,  and  strire  to  diTide  the  enemy'tf  bodjr ;  and  that  sijaad.  . 
roll  that  ihalt  past  flnft,  MnK  got  to  windward,  Ii  to  b«Ar  dowa  on  those  ships  to 
leeward  of  them ;  and  the  middle  ^;llUlld^oa  ts  to  keep  her  wbid,  Md  to  obserre  tho 
mntion  of  the  eneiny'.s'  rnn.  which  th.»  l;js-l  Bqindron  is  to  second ;  ami  hnth  of  the*© 
squadrons  are  to  do  their  utmost  to  assist  or  relieve  the  lirst  si^oadron  that  divided  the 
enemy's  fleet* 

The  other  instructions  which,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  Is  iui- 
portant  to  note  m  nnmbeni  lY.,  YIL,  and  YIIL  Number  IV.» 
Biands  thaa:^ 

If  the  enemy  have  tlm  wind  of  His  Majeety'a  fleet,  and  oome  to  flght  them,  the  eem* 
manden  of  Ills  Majesty's  ships  shall  ondoarour  to  pni  themielTti  In  OM  linoi  eloeo 
upon  a  wind,  according  to  the  order  of  battle. 

Instruction  VII.  runs  thus  :— 

In  case  His  Xlajesty's  fleet  hare  the  wj^d  pf  fh^  fn<»my,  nn*!  that  the  enemy  stand 
towards  tbem,  and  they  towards  the  enemy,  tlieii  tbe  van  of  Uis  Majesty's  fleet  shall 
keep  the  wind}  «nd  wben  they  are  eome  within  •  eonvenioBt  dietaaee  from  the  enemy's 
renr  they  tball  etay,  natn  their  own  whole  line  is  come  up  within  the  same  dit^tanoo 
from  the  enemy's  ran ;  and  tbrn  their  wholo  line  is  to  tack  (ovcry  ship  \n  hi«  own 
place^,  and  to  bear  down  upon  them  so  nigh  as  they  cau  (withoat  endangering  their  loss 
of  wind);  and  to  stand  alenig  with  them«  tl&e  seme  taeka  alNMtfd,  stHl  keeping  the 
onomy  to  leeward,  and  not  suffering  them  to  tack  in  their  Tan  ;  and  in  case  tbe  enemy 
t  H-k  in  the  rear  first,  he  ^ho  is  in  the  rear  of  His  Majesty's  fleet,  i<  to  taik  first,  with 
aa  many  »hipi»,  divisions,  or  aijuadrons,  as  are  those  of  tbe  eaemy'M ;  and  if  all  tbe 
enNny*i  ehliM  taek,  their  whole  line  b  to  folbw,  etsndiqg  ahmg  with  ^  aMBO  tMk» 
alMwrd  SB  themMmy  doth. 

Instruetion  VIII.  runs 

If  the  enemy  stay  to  fight  (IIi<«  Majesty's  fleet  baring  tbe  wind),  tbe  headmoel  M|iLSd* 

roD  of  His  Majesty's  fleet  shall  steer  for  the  licadinost  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

It  may  be  said  of  these  instructions,  that  their  spirit,  if  not  their 
letter,  governed  the  conduct  of  sea  fights  as  long  as  tbey  wcro 
carried  out  under  sail.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  because 
the  Line  was  thus  set  out  on  paper  as  the  fighting  formation,  not 
par  excelienv)',  but  alone,  that  it  at  once  assumed  its  full  position 
in  fact.  It  ^va-  -low  in  accompHsliing  it>;  destiny.  Accordinj^  to 
Pure  llosie,  it  was  the  formation  talien  u[)  by  both  English  and 
Dutch  in  the  battle  of  the  29th  of  July  1653  ;  and  according  to  the 
same  autbority  it  was  folly  employed  by  the  Duko  of  York  in  the 

*  It  is  strange  that,  with  these  words  in  existence,  there  should  have  been  thonght- 
to  b«>  nor.^ity  in  cirrk  of  F.I  lin'->  p!nn  of  **  breaking  the  line."  Tfaeanthor  of  the^/e? 
of  Pmn  justly  remarks  upon  tbe  case. 
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ItaHIe  off  the  TtauA,  in  June  16G5.  Bat  it  ma  dropped  again  by 
Albemarle  in  the  battle  of  June  1666;  and  by  the  way  Sir 
WiUiatn  Penn  spealu  of  it*  it  seems  elear  fliat  tbere  waa  still  eon- 
troversy  as  to  whether  a  line  was,  or  was  not,  the  best  form  in 

which  to  throw  a  fleet  for  fi^^fiting  purposes.  Fepys  reports  what 
Penn  said  of  the  ii^^ht,  a  few  days  after  its  unfortunate  results  were 
made  known : — "  He  says  three  things  must  be  remedied,  or  else 

wc  shnll  he  undone  by  this  fleet.  That  we  must  fight  in  a  line, 
whereas  we  foufrht  provni«<-aonsly,  to  our  titter  and  demonstrable 
ruin;  the  Dutch  Ught  otherwise,  and  we  whenever  we  beat 
them.* 

So  that  thoiif^h  the  line  was  estf^lilished  on  paper  jis  the  tiKhtinc]: 
formation  soon  after  the  oiitl>reak  of  the  first  DiUcli  war,  and 
thoii^'h  it  wa»  very  precisely  spoken  of  in  authoritative  iiiFtrurtions 
at  the  bejE^inning  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  it  had  prol)al)ly  not  ^ot 
an  absolutely  lirm  hold  in  the  third  Dutch  war.  The  term  "hue 
of  battle  "  does  not  occur  in  the  Duke  of  York's  instructions.  It  is 
not  used  by  Lord  Tonrmgton  in  1690,  who,  when  he  writes  da- 
senhmg  the  Freneh  fleet  then  in  sight,  does  not  speak  of  "  line-of<- 
battle  ships,"  but  of  ships  "  fit  to  He  in  a  line.**t 

The  advantages  of  the  line  were,  however,  oertain  to  give  it  per* 
manenoe.  It  was,  in  the  first  plaee,  the  great  defenee  against  fire- 
ships;  for  when  the  fleet  to  leeward  was  drawn  oat  in  one  thin 
line,  it  was  eomparatively  easy  to  open  out  so  as  to  let  the  fire> 
ships  drift  harmlessly  t!iron;^h.  I  suppose  that  it  was  this  fact 
that  ultimately  abolished  the  fire-ship  as  a  weapon.  It  was  at  the 
height  of  its  valae  when  fleets  fought  in  masses,  as  I  have  said ; 
but  the  more  certain  it  became  that  both  fleets  would  draw  oat 
into  line,  the  less  was  the  hope  of  an  effective  use  of  the  fire-bliip. 
As  I  am  now  on  the  differentiation  of  naval  force,  T  mny  ns  well  finisli 
with  the  fire-sliip  at  once,  it  •  reign  really  coinciding  witli  the  date 
before  an«l  during  the  hue  of  battle.  We  have  seen  wliat  a  promi- 
nent part  the  fire-ship  played  all  through  the  Dutch  wara,  though 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  numbers  were  employed  in  each 
tleet.  But  in  1078  there  were  6  fire-ships  to  a  fleet  of  77  rated 
ships.  Ten  years  later  there  were  2G  tirc-ahips  to  52  rated  ships 
ready  for  sea.  At  King  William's  death  there  were  87  fire-ships  . 
to  138  ships  of  the  line.  In  1714  there  vere  aboat  SO  fire-ships  to 
abont  125  sail  of  the  line.  In  1727  the  fire-ship  had  become  less 

•  See  IJ/f  o/'  Pun,  Tol.  ii..  p.  '.VJ'J.    Two  other  things  were  mentioned, 
t  Eatick,  p  54«.    The  earliest  uae  I  And  of  the  tcrui  is  in  the  Li/e  oj  C»radiw*  I'ltn 
TVm^  prinbtd  in  11197. 
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popoiftr,  as  ili«iEe  were  only  $  ov  4  to  128  saQ  of  the  line,  la  1741 
there  were  fire-ships  ai  home,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  bat  there  were  only  17  to  a  total  of  180  rated  ships, 
129  of  which  were  in  eommisfiion.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe 
(1748)  we  had  but  6  fire-ships  againet  a  total  of  174  rated  ships. 
At  the  peaoe  of  Paris  (1768)  there  were  8  fire-ships  in  commission 
at  home  to  55  sail  of  the  line.  At  the  peace  of  1783  we  have  fur- 
ther hints  of  the  decadence  of  the  fire-ship,  as  there  were  only  7 
then  serviceable,  though  there  were  273  rated  ships  afloat.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  wo  cease  to  hear  of  them  as 
parts  of  an  ordinary  fleet,  and  at  ihe  peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  we 
only  find  9  or  10  ships  spoken  of  at  a  time  when  the  navy  contained 
nuai'ly  1,0()0  ships  of  all  classes.  The  number  of  fire-ships  in 
commission  du_Liiig  the  revolutionary  war  was  3  only,  from  1794  to 
1799.  Then  it  rose  to  7  for  that  y^ar  and  for  1800,  falling  again 
to  8  in  1801,  and  to  1  only  in  1802.  In  1804  and  1805  there  was 
1  fire-ship  in  eommissiQn,  bat  after  this  they  dise^ear  altogether 
as  an  effisctiTO  weapon. 

The  history  of  the  fire-ship  does  not  lack  parallels  in  naval 
annals.  It  springs  into  foronr  as  a  weapon  because  the  method  of 
fighting  in  maosoo  of  ships  clustered  together  offered  pecnliai 
facilities  for  its  employment,  hat  almost  at  once,  the  defence  oi 
drawing  the  fleets  out  into  a  long  single  line  becoming  establishedj 
the  position  of  the  fire-ship  was  weakened,  and  it  wasa  less  important 
weapon  than  it  had  been.  But  the  imp  t  n  -  it  had  received  originally 
pushed  it  on,  so  that,  though  it  was  really  weakened,  it  was  held  in 
higher  estimation,  and  increased  its  numbers  to  a  maximum  at  the 
end  of  William  UI.'s  reign.  Then  experience  begins  to  oflfer 
counteracting  resistance  to  the  wanin^:;  impetus,  and  the  weapon 
becomt  f?  c^rfiriually  discredited.  Yet  it  hangs  on  for  years,  after 
all  thought  of  using  it  as  it  was  originally  used  has  passed 
away. 

Taking  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  tlie  tire-ship  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  differentiation  of  naval  force,  and  the  rules  which  govern 
it,  we  can  recur  to  the  line  of  battle  and  trace  its  elVects.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  how,  in  promiscuous  lighting  between  two  fieetia, 
every  class  of  ship  was  admitted,  because,  as  there. was  no  special 
order  or  rank  of  the  ships,  each  oould  generally,  and  did  generally, 
seek  ont  her  match  and  fight  the  battle  oat  in  a  series  of  duels. 
Bat  as  soon  as  the  single  line  became  established,  each  ship  had 
her  filed  place  which  she  could  not'  quit,  and  hence,  if  there  were 
great  diversities  in  the  strength  of  ships  forming  the  line,  the 
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weakest  was  qniie  likely  to  find  herself  opposite  the  strongest  in  the 
ensuing  battle.  The  action  of  the  establiefament  of  the  line-ol- 
battle  tended,  therefore,  in  the  first  plaee,  to  the  ezdsum  of  the 
weaker  ships  from  tiMtr  plaea  in  the  Ime,  md  to  the  embodiment  of 

Lord  Torrington's  idea  of  having  only  "  ships  fit  to  lie  in  a  line  '* 
— ^t  is,  of  having  what  afterwards  oame  to  be  called  Hne-of-battle 
ships.  1 
Bnt,  farther,  the  tendency  of  the  Line  must  have  been  to  inqreaso 

the  power  of  the  individual  line-of-battle  ship,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
nnmbers,  as  a  liiio  of  great  extent  would  be  unmanageable,  and, 
in  fact,  could  not  be  maintained  as  a  line  in  view  of  chfingcs  of  the 
wind.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  force  of  the 
individual  ship  would  not  have  been  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
fear  of  putting  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket  might  always  be 
expected  to  operate,  and  though  it  might  not  prevent  the  occasional 
buildinp;  of  a  nhip  which  was  gigantic  by  comparison,  it  would 
prevent  the  reduction  of  the  hnL*-of-i)attlo  ships  to  a  very  small 
number  of  very  powerful  whips.  But  just  the  same  causes  which 
prolonged  the  hfe  of  the  fire-ship  beyond  the  period  when  it 
oonld  be  nsefoUy  employed,  wonld  tend  to  prevent  its  being  seen, 
even  through  some  oonrses  of  years,  that  the  real  line-of-batfle 
ship  was  a  medimn  ship,  neither  descending  to  the  lowest  nor 
ascending  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  scale  of  fi)rce.  Hie  'custom 
which  had  obtained  in  the  days  of  promisonons  fij^ttng  of  building 
ships  of  all  classes,  with  the  idea^haft  all  classes  conld  fight  side 
by  side  in  the  general  action,  might  be  expected  to  prevail  long 
after  the  reason  of  the  thing  had  demanded  a  nnifofm  pattern 
line-of-battle  ship  of  medium  power. 

But  as  the  general  action  to  be  fought  out  in  two  oppoeing  lines 
of  ships  became  established,  the  attack  and  defence  of  commerce, 
which  luid  existed  before  this  time,  called  for  suitable  war-ships  to 
carry  it  out.  The  establishment  of  the  line-of-battle  nnf  only 
differentiated  a  powei/ful  class  of  ships  for  taking  part  in  that 
lighting  formation,  but  as  it  excluded  the  smaller  classes  of  ships 
from  partaking  in  the  gencrai  action  it  met  half  way  the  demand 
tor  special  ships  for  looiang  after  commerce,  either  by  way  of  attack 
or  defence. 

It  would  appear  probable  that  the  commerce  protectors  or 
attackers  would  be  naturally  the  smaller  class  of  vessels,  because, 
in  the  case  of  great  convoys,  what  happened  in  the  first  Batch  war 
would  most  naturally  repeat  itself,  and  that  a  line-of-bottle  force 
would  be  employed  on  both  sides*  Wuvb  the  sonvoy  was  email. 
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the  economy  of  mx  would  not  permit  of  weakening  the  main  line 
of  battle  for  eo  inferior  a  Benrice  ;'and  while  a  lighter  force  might 
serve  for  the  attack,  bo  would  a  lighter  force  form  a  safficient 
defence*  The  mere  fact  that  a  defence  by  way  of  convoy  was 
fumiabgd  might  put  aside  all  idea  of  attack.  For  though  it  might 
be  possible  to  famish  inferior  force  to  attack  unguarded  merchant 
ships,  it  might  be  difficult  to  withdraw  fiom  the  main  force  enough 
to  make  itself  distinctly  superior  to  the  light  force  which  was 
guarding  a  merchant  convoy.  Then,  too,  there  must  always  have 
been  the  two  word»  about  convoy.  A  large  concourse  of  merchant- 
ships  would  make  a  tempting  prize,  whicli  it  would  be  worth  an 
etfort  to  secure;  a  proportionately  powerful  force  might  not  safely  / 
be  found  to  guard  it.  The  altpnmtivc  would  bo  to  break  up  Hil! 
convoy  into  several  sections,  each  under  a  Ii;;ht  guard.  It  wouM 
be  unlikely  that  all  should  be  attacked,  and  those  that  were  at- 
tacked, a  light  guard  might  be  suthricnt  to  defend.  The  general 
teiKlency  on  the  whole  wouM  be  to  have  a  very  numerous  and  very 
light  set  of  ships,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  protectiug  tlieir  own 
commerce  and  attacking  that  of  the  enemy. 
.  We  tbua  get  a  tendency  towards  such  a  differentiation  of  naval 
force  as  wouM  set  apart  as  Hne-of-battle  ships  those  specially  de- 
signed to  fight  in  a  line,  and  to  act  in  concert,  as  the  main  strength 
of  the  naval  position ;  the  «itadel  as  it  were  of  naval  power;  that 
arrangement  of  naval  foroe  before  which  every  other  nature  of 
naval  force  must  bow,  and  which  could  not  be  overoome  but  by  a 
greater  quantity  of  like  force.  The  necessity  for  this  setting  apart 
of  a  special  dass  of  ships  to  fight  in  the  line  of  battle  was  fully 
admitted  in  1744,  and  Admiral  Lestock's  anonymously  published 
pamphlet  against  Mathews  contains  language  forcibly  pointing  to 
the  poaitioD  the  line  of  battle  had  taken,  and  to  the  certainty  that 
sooner  or  later  uniformity  in  the  ships  composing  the  line-of- 
battlc  would  be  established  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  sea-fights 
so  conducted. 

S  Hue  of  ^rtttle  [sayp  flie  anonymmi«  paTnp?iVtr'f r]  fs  the  l):if;is  .int!  futirKfutinn  of  all 
di»cipI>uo  in  s«A-lightii,  fnd  is  onivcrsally.  pnctinvii  by  all  iiAtions  that  are  masters 
if  any  power  at  ma;  Itliatbad  tbe  tett  of  a  long  oxperionea,  and  Cfcood  b«for»tli«  - 
•Urokc  of  time,  pun  aad  unaltered,  banded  down  by  our  predeeeafon  ae  the  most 
prwdcnti:.!  and  *  r  conoerted  «?iRposition  tbat  onn  pn^'^iMy  >k-  (js.hI  at  ^t^a.  Tliie  order 
ooosiita  to  a  lleet  of  Bhips  ))eing  extended  in  a  strui^bt  line  eitbor  ahead  or  abrewt 
«IM  ablp  of  «aDili«r»  to  kucp  a»  dow  tegelbar  at  tbe  waalbar  will  pennii,  that  at  all 
]^QM  every  ship  may  be  ready  to  oustain,  roliovo,  or  succour  one  Miotber  It  is 

her  fix^*^    '^^'^  ^^'^  battle  shall  keep  within  half  n  mMc's    1»  nurth  of 

which  is  about  50  fothomii ;  that  ii  Uia  Majesty's  tleet  should  have  the 
great  OlTer^^,  Um^vmi  abaU  tteor  witb  tbt  TM  «f  tha  eacnj,  «id  ihwa  ii^tge 
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tb'*ni.  hy  Tvhir^h  m'>nn<<  t^rprx  ^hxy,  ftnow^  h^r  «dT«ra*rjr,  and  froCtt  Um  fOMOMMt  in  Ibe 

van  Ui  the  riMr.  attii'  k»  i\iva\  sui-  '.-si  ■  <.'!y.  * 

Tlnis  tlic  iine-of-battle  promi'-ed  t)  ostal>H:^h  uniform  it  v,  and  also 
that  the  liiit  -of-battle  ship  would  aitproach  thiB  luiifuiiuity  on  the 
lines  not  of  shipH  of  extii'inc  force,  for  then  there  would  Ik-  too  few 
of  them,  nor  yet  of  a  vi?ry  low  fori;o,  for  then  a  fleet  to  lie  stionff 
mubt  be  too  numcrouii  to  handle,  i  liis  was  what  was  iK  fon;  tlie 
line-of-battle  sliip,  and  yet  not  of  early  accomplinhmcut  bucuuse  of 
thefoarce  of  cnsftcon  and  tb«  tradiiion  of  the  promiscuous  manner  of 
fighting. 

'  But  as  the  line-of-battUi  eh^  was  tbna  differentiated  and  parted 
from  every  other  sort  of  war-ehip,  it  foUowed  that  the  fleet  would 
teqoire  a^junete  in  the  shape  of  lighter  ships  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  look-outs  or  scouts.  These  sfaipe  would  naturally  he  of  much 
weaker  force  than  the  line-of-battle  ship,  for  they  would  not  take 
part  in  the  fight ;  but  they  would  require  to  be  of  good  si^e  so  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  company  with  the  fleet,  and  so  as  to  have  a  speed 
gre  ater  than  the  fleet  itself  in  order  to  out- sail  it  and  return  to  it 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  look-out.  These  dutit  s 
pointed  to  the  heavy  frigate,  but  to  a  ship  as  fax  below  the  line-of- 
battle  ship  in  force  as  would  allow  of  her  carrying  out  the  special 
f6le  of  attending  on  the  fleet. 

Lastly,  there  was  the  much  lighter  attondant  on  coinmerc« 
either  by  way  of  attack  or  defence,  and  if  the  practice  of  largo 
ronvoys  should  fall,  as  it  might,  into  disrepute,  the  tendency  ot 
these  hghter  ;nnl  sniitller  vessels — ^not  of  the  smallest  size,  but  Still 
low  down  ill  Lhe  scale  of  force— would  be  to  grow. 

This  differentiation  of  naval  force  into  three  classes:  (T)  the 
line-of-battl»'  ship,  (2)  the  frigate,  and  (.'3)  the  light  ci-uiser,  seemH 
to  grow  iiiiluiiilly  out  of  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  which  we 
have  seen  established ;  and  yet  judging  by  thii  progress  we  have 
seen,  we  should  expect  the  differentiation  to  be  of  slow  growth.  It 
most,  I  think,  be  admitted  as  a  (iset  that  the  naval  mind  is 
nnaeeostomed  to  project  itself  onward.  It  is  so  piraetical  that  it 
will  not  move  until  it  is  pushed ;  and  thus,  though  I  think  we  can 
clearly  trace  the  progress  of  differentiation  of  force,  it  never  was 
complete ;  and  aU  we  can  say  is  Hiat  as  years  went  on  ft  grew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ideal,  so  that  at  the  eloee  of  naval  war 
about  1618,  we  get  the  remarkable  results  whioh  will  be  seen. 

•  A  Harratirt  of  iku  Procredmj*  of  Ht*  Mtij^^mty'ii  Fi««t  tn  the  Mtthterraneaa,  and 
Or  CwMmi  Fhtt$  «ff\nmn  md  Spain,  /Hm  l*e  Vmr  174i  to  VartA  1744.  I^ondon, 
17H, 
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I  V  i  vf  It  <ly  shovB  that  in  the  earlior  parts  of  the  Dutch  wan 
the  differentiation  was  not  marked.  I  will  take  as  a  later  instanea, 
the  composition  of  the  fleet  of  August  1666,  commanded  by  Prince 
Bapert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.*  That  fleet  stood  as  follows:-* 


Ship 

».  Gnna. 

Ship*. 

Gaiu. 

Guna. 

1 

of  102 

4  of 

64 

6  of 

42 

1 

yo 

6  „ 

60 

2 

44 

2 

82 

12  „ 

m 

8 

42 

1 

„  80 

1  » 

6 

40 

2 

7G 

2 

54 

4 

2 

.,  72 

6  „ 

r>2 

1  M 

34 

2 

M    70  ' 

»  » 

50 

1  », 

30 

1 

„  66 

14 

48 

Perhaps  the  absence  of  differentiation  is  as  well  marked  in  this 
fleet  as  it  could  be,  but  it  is  also  well  marked  in  a  list  of  the 
whole  navy  diawn  up  by  a  Eoyiil  Commission  in  lC86.t 


bhip«.  Gam, 

Sbips. 

Qua*. 

Sfajpa. 

Gntu. 

6  of  100 

2  of 

64 

6  of 

42 

8  „  96 

6  .* 

62 

1 

88 

10  90 

8  M 

60 

6  „ 

82 

a  u  B2 

2  » 

64 

6  „ 

80 

1  »  80 

1  « 

50 

2  M 

28 

4  72 

19 

48 

1  „ 

18 

28  70 

8  „ 

46 

6  „ 

16 

1  06 

1  » 

44 

Then,  at  the  death  of  William  m.  (1702),  the  navy  stood 
thos^: — 

Ships.    Gum.  8lii]w.  Ovm.  8hip«.  Oouk 

8  of  96  to  110  2  of  66  1  of  44 

12       90  1  „  64  1  „  40 

16  „   80  17  ,»  60  28  82 

1  „    74  8  „  54  16  M  24 

2  „    72  1  „  53 
22  „   70  88  48 

We  hardly  traoe  any  definite  objects  in  the  changes  shown  in 

the  second  list,  the  result  of  sixteen  years*  experience.   There  is 

some  simplification  and  reduction  in  the  number  of  types,  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  heaviest  iine-of^battle  ships,  an 

*  8m  CHuunoek,  v«L  S.,  p.  897. 

f  Entick,  p.  o'A\. 

X  Bekombtrg't  ^aval  CArono/Avy,  toI.  It.,  pu  4. 
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increase  in  the  60-,  48-,  and  ships,  but  we  can  hardly  say 

that  the  real  vante  of  the  navy  were  being  met.  It  is  more  as  if 
opinion  was  swaying  about,  uncertain  of  its  own  aims,  and  acting 

in  one  way  at  one  time  and  in  anotlier  at  another  time.  According 
to  Sehombfrf:^,  all  the  ships  down  to  and  including  tbo<;p  of  18 
guns  were  conaidered  as  proper  to  form  the  line  of  biiUlc,  Ijut  if 
this  were  so,  it  is  r  nly  an  evidence  how  little  advance  had  been 
made  in  the  true  direction,  for  nothing  could  exceed  the  incon- 
gruity of  so  arrangin;^  a  sea  fight  that  a  48-gun  ship  should  find 
herself  matched  against  a  90-gun  ship,  or  a  53-gun  ship  against 
alio. 

The  navy  of  1727  begins,  in  more  than  one  way,  to  show  the 
infinences  on  differentiation  of  the  causes  enumerated.  And  there 
is  besides  an  inereased  eimplifieatioin  in  the  matter  of  redaction  in 
the  number  of  typos.  The  navy  stood  thus* : — 

Ships.    Qnm,  Ship*.      Ghuia.  Ships.  Ouns 

7  of  100  28  of  70  24  of  40 
18  »,  90  24  M  60  1  »  80 
16  „  80            40  „   60            28  „  20 

18  sloops  of  4  to  10  gnns. 

Schomberg  now  ezolades  all  ships  below  50  guns  from  plaee  in  the 
line  of  battle,  whioh»  If  he  has  eontemporary  aathority  to  justify 
the  statement,  shows  tiie  aotion  of  eavses  whidi  would  zatoe  the 
fofoe  of  the  indivldiial  Uno-of-battle  ship  and  make  the  type 
mnifbrm.  Then,  too,  we  have  the  eihiMtion  of  .the  gap  between 
the  fofse  of  tiie  smallest  Itne-of-battle  ship,  and  the  largest 
frigate,  in  the  sadden  drop  of  from  60  gnns  in  the  one  ease,  to  no 
more  than  40  In  the  other.  The  admission  of  the  new  ehuw,  the 
Sloop,  with  no  more  than  10  gans.  Is  a  distinot  effect  of  the  eaoses 
sketehed  oat,  and  certain  to  operate  sooner  or  later. 

We  may  now  take  the  ships  in  commismon  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  in  17  il,  through  which  we  can  trace  still  more  dearly 
the  tendencies  of  diiferentiatioD*  At  home  the  force  in  commission 
is  stated  as  foUowaf 

Ships.    Onns.  Ships.      Ghms.  Ships.  Gnxn* 

8  of  100  7  of  70  4  of  40 
6  „    90              2  „    60             16  „  JiO 

JO  „    80  13  „  50 

10  sloops  4  to  10  guns. 


*  fiehooibwg,  T»L  iv.,  p.  10, 
t  Wd.,  T«L  iv.,  p.  17 
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In  the  West  Indies  the  force  was : — 

SbipA.     rJun-i.  Shipo.      'ItiTia.  Ships.  G^na. 

8  ol    80  16  ul    GO  a  of  40 

7  „    7C  3  „    50  G  „  20 

li  sloops  of  8  glH13, 

In  tiie  Mediierraiieiui  we  had . — 

Ships.      Guiui  Ship!  Gans 

3  of   80  8  of  20 

5  „    60  1  »,  8 

2  „  60 

In  these  three  fleets  we  can  m  !?nme  sort  discern  an  increane 
in  line-of-battle  ships  of  what  iui<^lit  be  Ciilled  upper  middle 
fltren<]jth,  as — counting  tlie  50-gun  ships  as  of  the  hne  of  battle, 
but  nnrliing  below  that — we  have  67  line-of-b:ittle  Hhii**^  of  from 
10  t(j  rtO  guuii,  aud  only  nine  of  more  than  80,  and  only  is  of  less 
<han  ()0.  And  also  in  the  ships  below  the  rank  of  ime-of- battle 
ship,  we  only  get  7  of  -10  gims,  tliat  is  of  the  hea\  v  frigate 
claais  we  have  spoken  of,  bnt  88  of  a  much  smaller  class,  not 
carrying  more  tluui  :ZU  guns.  Here  is  distinct  approach  to  that 
differentiation  which  reason  leads  ub  up  to  when  we  are  able  to 
look  calmly  back  on  the  naval  warfare  of  the  past  and  to  discuss  its 
principles.  Bat  we  can  note  that  oar  aneeeton  saw  through  a 
l^asB  darkly,  and  in  the  etruggles  of  constant  wars  establislied 
pdneiples  without  pausmg  to  identify  them,  and  withont  know* 
ingi  perhaps,  how  mueh,  they  wero  nnconscionsly  goided  by 

thOBQ* 

A  fiirtiMr  filnstration  can  be  drawn  from  the  navy  as  It  was 
found  in  commission  at  the  death  of  George  IL,  in  1760,  with  its 
dii  tribution  on  the  different  stations. 


At  Home, 

Bliipa. 

(iuim. 

Shfpi.  (>anft 

7  of 

90 

10  of  64 

6  of 

32 

2  „ 

80 

2  „  60 

5  „ 

28 

74 

3  „  60 

3  „ 

18 

2  , 

70 

1  „  36 

11  „ 

10  toll 

In  this  home  tieet  we  see  quite  plainly  the  growth  of  the  upper 
middle  strength  of  the  line-of-battle  ships ;  the  widening  of  the 
gap  between  the  weakest  line-of-battle  ship  and  the  heaviest 
frigate ;  and  the  diatinct  propurtionaLe  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
tau  lighter  cruisers. 
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In  the  East  Indiw, 

Sliij.B.     Qauii.  Stipa.     Gtina.  Sliipii.  Oiiis. 

1  of   50  1  of  28  1  of  24 

1  „   20  2  „  14 

In  this  squadron  we  have  the  50<gun  sliip  passing  out  of  the  line 
of  battle  as  it  were,  and  beemnlDg  a  heavy  cruiser  for  distant  and 

detached  service.  She  is  thfn  accompanied  not  by  sliips  in  a 
regular  descending  scale,  as  she  would  have  bo^n  during  the  period 
of  the  Dutch  wars,  but  by  a  group  of  very  much  UgUter  ci  ulBers, 
the  heaviest  of  which  has  not,  perhaps,  half  her  force. 

In  the  Wut  /nrftM. 
Bbipa.    Qwm.  Slifpt.    Gnnt.  Sblpi.  Onn*. 

2  of  50  1  of  S2  a  of  88 

4  20  1  14 

Where  the  eharacteristics  of  the  squadron— whieh  wu  divided 
into  two  between  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward  Islands — are  similar 
to  thoee  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  thi'  Mrdltrrranemu 

1  of   50  1  of    32  2  of  28 

1  »    14  1  „  10 

Where  we  have  still  tlie  same  thing. 

In  North  AmertM* 
Shipi.   Onei.  Oilpa.     Gam.  Ship*  Qnm. 

6  of  64  15  of  82  15  of  14 tola 

5  »   50  11  „   28  9  „  8tol2. 
8  „   44             14  „  20 

In  this  sqnadron  there  is  less  of  the  marlted  differentiation  we 
are  beginning  to  see.  Bnt  if  we  look  at  the  three  44-gan  ships  as 
what  I  mry  eall "  border  ships,*'  being  almost  strong  enongh  for 
the  line  of  battle  and  nnneoessarily  heavy  for  the  duties  of  a 
frigatSj  we  still  have  the  three  classes  of  line-of-battle  ship,  frigate^ 
and  light  cruiser ;  the  moltitade  of  the  latter  being  entirely  in 
accordance  vitli  the  forecast  which  could  have  been  made  at  the 
date  of  the  third  Dutch  war.  Is<^^li  iTi  ^'  was  gained  by  such  varieties 
in  force  as  64,  50,  and  44-gun  ships,  A  stronger  line  of  battle 
could  have  been  produced  of  fewer  and  heavier  ships  all  of  one 
class  ;  and  although  prorn-e;  s  towards  this  ideal  is  slow,  I  think  the 
reader  will  now  see  that  we  are  on  the  high  way  to  ita  realisation. 
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The  NeuifomdUutd  Squadron* 


Sblpa.  OmiB 

1  of  64 

1   «  60 

a   M  28 


14  tolG 
10  to  12. 


I 


The  differentiation  of  foree  In  this  aqnadron  may  be  seen  to 
oonfom  more  to  the  i^proaehing  role,  and  to  aflnimilate  to  that 
foond  in  the  East  and  West  India  Squadrons. 

We  may  now  pass  at  once  to  the  BevolntioDaiy  and  Napoleonio 
Wars*  of  whidi  the  length  and  persistence  may  he  supposed  to  have 
brought  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  naval  war  to  a  climax.  I 
haw  thought  that  the  best  way  of  exliibiting  the  operation  of  the 
causes  we  have  seen  at  work  in  diiferentiaung  naval  force  is  by 
using  the  graphic  method,  and  exhibiting  curves  which  show  the 
proportions  of  each  kind  of  force,  the  quantities  during  each 
year  from  1793.  "We  have  pretty  well  seen  what  was  coming,  and 
had  our  forefathers,  in  1794,  had  before  them  in  a  elf  nr  light  all  « 
the  points  we  have  been  diacnssing,  I  think  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  they  would  have  done  at  lirst  what  they  did  at  last,  aua  so 
conducted  the  war  with  a  greater  economy. 

For  whet  i-  plain  to  be  Hoen,  I  think,  is,  that  for  naval  warfare 
not  a  gr&al  man}'  types  of  ships  are  rei^uired.  Whether  there  be 
or  be  not  a  line  of  battle,  there  must  be  some  fighting  formation 
which  is  umler  all  circumstances  better  than  any  other.  The  fact 
that  a  form  of  battle  is  established  compels  a  uniformity  of  type  of 
ship,  because  form  presoribss  plaoe  and  pxevents  ships  seeking 
their  match.  Therefore  it  becomes  waste  to  produoe  a  fow  exoes- 
sively  powerltil  ships  io  fi^t  in  a  general  action,  while  it  is  a 
danger  to  allow  weak  ships  to  take  part  in  it.  In  the  one  ease  the 
excess  of  power  may  be,  most  probably  will  be,  wasted  against  an 
inferior  adversary ;  in  the  other  ease,  ships  of  greatly  inferior  foree 
may  be  hopelesely  beaten  by  those  of  medium  or  aTerage  strength. 

Then  I  think  we  can  see  that  there  should  be  an  immense  fall  in 
the  strength  of  the  strongest  cruiser  below  that  of  the  weakest 
battle-ship.  It  should  seem  also  that  this  strongest  cruiser  has 
her  place  ae  the  eyes  of  the  fleet,  ewn.  as  set  forth  by  James  Duke 
of  York  in  his  instructions.  Then  would  come  another  heavy  fall 
in  the  strength  of  the  light  cruiser,  of  which  the  special  function 
is  guarding  our  own  commerce  and  attacking  that  of  the  enemy. 
I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  gained  by  great  variety  in  type. 
There  is  always  the  consideration  present  that  there  is  noguanwitee 
that  even  with  the  infinite  variety  of  type,  such  as  we  see  com- 
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posed  our  navv  in  1680,  the  particular  ship  most  suited  to  the 
service  will  be  where  time  and  phicc  requiiea  her.  Much  more 
likely  is  it  that  the  wrong  types  will  be  everywhere.  In  one  case 
the  ships  ayailabto  will  be  too  weak,  and  risks  will  be  run ;  in 
anolher  etae  iha  ahipa  awulahle  will  be  too  strong,  and  money  will 
be  wasted. 

Theee  thoughts  spring  firom  oar  study  of  the  natitre  of  naval 
war  as  fur  as  we  have  carried  it.  I  o0ar  eiteanislantial  evideoee  of 
their  oorrectness  tn  the  growth  of  differentiation  sa  we  have  traced 
it,  best  seen  above  aU,  in  Plates  I.,  II.,  HI* 

Plate  I.  shows  nstfae  nature  of  the  whole  navy  in  eommisdon^year 
by  year»  from  1798  tall  1818.  It  impresses  on  na  two  points ;  tiie 
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!?r a  elimination  of  what  I  call  t'lo  **  border  fihips,**  the  ships 
LhaL  were  and  wore  not  lino-of-batlle  Hlii{)s.  There  is  evidence 
enough  that  the  navy  did  not  like  them ;  they  came  steadily  down 
from  the  Dutch  days  of  promiscuous  fighting,  and  we  had  con- 
tinued to  produce  them  because  oui  iiitln  rs  had  done  so.  Gnstom 
went  on  with  tlieiu  an  essential  p;.rt  ol  naval  force  until  about 
1796,  but  the  practical  experience  of  war  eliminated  them.  They 
were  found  iu  cooBtantly  diminishing  numbers  year  by  year,  when 
they  dosed  at  a  miniiiism  in  1818. 

This  plaie  also  exhibits  m  a  striking  manner  the  way  in^whiefa 
the  pressure  of  war  experience  demanded  increase  in  the  number 
of  oruisera.  The  ]ine-of«battle  foree  onoe  established  in  superority 
reqnired  no  farther  inerease.  Bat  the  demand  lor  increase  of 
eraifiora^  nearly  all  of  which  were  engaged  in  the  attack  of  the 
enemy's  commeroe  and  the  defence  of  our  own,  sprang  np  imme- 
diately, rose  to  a  great  height  during  the  Bevolutionary  war,  but 
sprang  to  its  greatest  and  almost  fabolooe  height  when  our  line-of* 
battle  strength  was  wdmpeached  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

PlMe  II.  gives  us,  with  great  force  and  clearness,  the  interior 
changes  in  the  line-of«battle  force  and  its  differentiation.  We  have 
scon  it  comin;^,  no  doubt,  through  what  has  before  been  said,  yet  the 
precision  of  the  result  has  in  it  the  nature  ol  a  surprise  when 
plotte»l  nut  in  such  a  plate. 

From  the  3'car  171>;^  to  1790  the  teadcney  would  almost  seem  to 
belie  teaching,  and  to  reverse  the  processes  which  had  gone  on  in 
former  wara.  Up  to  there  was  an  increase  of  each  class  of 
liue-of-battle  ships,  IhaL  is  to  say,  a  swinging  off  frora  the 
uniformity  which  reason  would  have  prououiieed  for,  and  in  179<5, 
there  were  in  commission  22  ships  ol  from  90  to  120  gunti ;  6  of 
80  guns,  54  of  74,  24  of  64,  and  26  border  ships  of  from  44  to  56 
guns  on  two  decks.  This  was  really  an  approach  to  the  old  thing, 
and  an  advance  in  an  altogether  wrong  direction,  if  the  salQeot  were 
to  be  reasoned  out*  Bat  no  sooner  was  this  point  reached  than 
the  reason  of  the  case --still,  possibly,  without  eonsdoasness-* 
began  to  prevaiL  By  1891,  the  border  ships  hod  lallen  to  16,  the 
heaviest  ^pes  of  tiie  line-of-battle  ships,  those  from  80  to  120 
guns  had  diminished  by  4.  The  G4's  on  the  otherside  had  dimi* 
nisbed  in  number  by  4,  while  the  74's  had  increased  by  4.  Practi- 
cally the  Napoleonic  war  was  simply  a  development  of  right  reason, 
stimulated  by  the  spur  of  experience.  The  heavy  and  the  light 
line-of-battle  ships  continually  diminished  in  number,  while  the 
uppei  middle  wok  of  that  doss  of  ahip,  the  74,  continually 
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inereased.  When  ihe  naval  war  pvaelieally  oame  to  an  end  in 
1818,  the  74  ooenpied  aknost  the  whole  field.  The  border  shipa 
and  the  64*8  had  praotioally  disappeared  on  the  one  aide*  there 
being  but  4  of  the  former,  and  2  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  side, 
the  heavy  line-of-battle  ships  of  80  guns  and  upwards  had 
dwindled  to  a  minimam,  there  being  but  14  of  them  in  oommission* 
Their  fmiction  was  less  a  question  of  force  than  of  accommodation, 
and  the  chief  reason  for  their  existence  was  the  space  they  afforded 
to  the  admiral  and  his  stuff.  But  the  74' s  were  no  less  than  85 
in  number,  and  if  we  regard  the  tendency  of  thp  curves  aa  drawn, 
it  18  not  too  iniicli  to  suppose  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  would 
have  seen  the  iine  of  battle  reach  its  ideal,  and  beheld  it  compotied 
of  a  single  type  of  ship,  that  ship  being  of  the  upper  middle  class. 

Plate  III.  does  for  the  cruisers  what  Plate  II.  has  done  for  the 
liiie-of-battle  ships;  it  shows  their  growing  iuterioi-  diiN'rentiation. 
And  here,  in  obser\  ing  thitt  the  tables  are  ail  piupitied  from  the 
elaborate  "Abstracts  "  furnished  by  James  in  his  naval  history, 
we  moat  note  Uiat  Jamea  does  not  malce  the  ekar  diatinetion 
between  ehipe  of  the  line  and  oruiBerB  till  the  year  1808.  It  is  aa 
if  the  absolute  wall  which  ought  to  eiist  between  the  two  daasea 
of  flhipa  and  their  lDnction»  had  not  atraek  him  at  an  earlier  port 
of  his  work.  This,  again,  was  a  portion  of  the  ancient  inheritance, 
the  ideal  of  promifleaons  fighting,  which  these  plates  show  to  have 
been  so  utterly  swept  away  in  the  long  sea  wars  with  France  and 
Spain. 

In  Plate  III.  we  can  trace  all  the  general  tendencies  of  differen- 
tiation amongst  the  cmisers  with  great  ease.  Just  as  the  weaker 
line-of-battle  ship  is  seen  to  disappear  gradually,  carrying  with  it 

the  border  ship,  so  does  the  very  heavy  frigate  of  40  to  41  guns, 
never  very  numerous,  give  place  bo  as  to  increase  and  empb  'bize 
the  impassable  gap  which  separates  the  battlc-sliip  fr  aii  the 
cruiser.  Hut  when  the  gap  is  marked  enough,  that  class  of  cruiser 
which  should  bu  specially  the  attendant  on  the  fleet,  and  which  is 
nearest  to  the  gap,  begins  to  grow.  All  through  both  wars  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  38-  and  ;5(>gun  frigates  to  aggrandise  and 
Bwell  in  their  positiuu.  in  ihe  juar  1809,  when  our  navy  reached 
its  maximum  force,  there  were  44  88-gun,  and  36  86-gun  frigates 
in  commission,  and  next  year  they  reached  tiieir  highest  develop* 
ment,  there  bcdng  48  88-gan,  and  49  86-gun  frigates. 

Bat  Bide  by  side  with  this  growth  was  the  diminution  m  the 
number  of  ships  carrying  from  20  to  82  gnns.  While  the  propor- 
tion of  these  lighter  frigates  to  the  heavier  had  been  in  1798, 74 
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to  55,  in  1810  it  had  altered  to  54  to  97,  and  in  1818  to  38  to  86. 

That  is  to  say,  that  just  as  the  gap  between  the  Une-of-baitle  ship 
and  the  frigate  had  distinctly  established  itself,  so  was  the  natural 
•And  proper  gap  between  the  frigate  and  the  light  cruiser  in  course 
of  eHtablishing  itself.  And  then,  as  to  these  light  cruisers,  Plate 
III.  sbowB  UK  that  it  ytm  there  that  the  enormous  increase  in  our 
navy  took  place. 

In  1809  the  cruisern  ot  20  guns  and  over  in  commissioa 
numbered  147,  but,  excluding  bombs  and  special  ships,  the 
cruisers  carrying  less  tlt;in  iO  guns  numbered  no  less  than  403. 
And  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  curves  exhibited,  there  waa  kom  the 
first  a  continued  demand  for  the  services  of  these  vessels,  a  demand 
whioh  did  not  oease  till  the  enormous  total  just  given  was  reached. 
After  1809-10  we  may  presume  that  we  had  not  only  aeoured  the 
command  of  the  sea  by  the  impregnable  front  of  our  line  of  battle* 
but  we  bad  everywhere  so  overepread  the  sea  with  these  light 
sruisere  that  our  own  oommeree  threaded  a  safo  way  through 
them ;  the  enemy's  commerce  eould  not  show,  and  so  great  were 
the  risks,  that  the  attempts  upon  our  own  oommeree  collapsed. 

I  have  now  traced  the  differentiation  of  naval  force  through  all 
its  changes  in  England^  and  I  think  a  ease  is  made  out  to  show 
that  the  state  of  the  classes  of  ships  continually  developing,  and 
bfou^t  nearly  to  complete  perfection  at  the  close  .of  the  Napo- 
leonic war,  is  a  permanent  one  ;  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  naval 
war  that  there  pbould  be  battle-ships  of  uniform  type,  neither  the 
most  powerful  that  can  be  produced  nor  yet  greatly  below  that 
type ;  that  there  slioul.l  then  be  a  class  of  ships  altogether 
incapable  of  facing  a  battle-ship  in  fight,  and  in  no  way  armed  to 
attempt  it,  but  of  substantial  character,  with  speed  in  a  sea-way, 
the  chief  duties  of  which  would  be  attendance  on  the  Heet.  There 
appears  no  reason  in  what  has  here  been  discussed  why  this  type 
also  should  not  be  uniform.  Then  it  looks  as  if  the  next  type 
mig^t  fall  to  a  great  inferiofity  below  the  class  just  mentioned,  but 
should  msJra  up  for  its  individual  wealmess  by  its  number. 

The  Crimean  war  was  hardly  a  naval  one ;  and  if  it  had  been 
otherwise^  the  ehanges  ficom  sail  to  steam,  and  from  the  paddle  to 
the  screw,  both  of  which  it  btought  to  a  head,  would  vitiate  the 
results  of  any  continuation  of  the  statistics  for  that  period ;  but  it 
is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  war  followed  the  example  of 
Table  m.  in  producing  155  small  steamers,  gun-boats,  a  class 
unknown  before. 
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kmaan  vo  oiin  thb  Goxmaud  of  the  Bel  'waa  Dsnmis 

Ultbbiob  Pusposb. 

Thoro  h  a  (KiYercnce  between  ftttfTnptinj:  to  pain  tli«  commnnd  of  tho  son  ns  an 
end,  and  as  a  mdans  for  achieTio^  some  alt«iior  purpose. — The  best  examples  arc  the 
Dvteh  nan  on  om  sId*,  Mid  the  -vaiiraa  «tS«npts  «l  Fniw*  to  iBTsd*  England  on  th» 
other.— But  inrasions  are  at  least  ramly  piMUied  in  the  »bt«noe  of  ftommand  of  the  sea, 
tiiiless  help  is  bop^d  for  within  the  coantry  to  be  inTaded. — Tho  transnctions  of  IfiW 
show  that  partial  command  of  the  sea  will  not  permit  invasion,  and  that  a  partially 
iMMlMtflMt  f»  ttill  to  be Mekonad  irith  in  taeh  epermtlone^The  tnnnetiou  of  1692 
ahew  flie  difflonhlee  of  the  attempti,  aad  of  the  (Net  ilake  that  h*  nu  is  aeekiay  for 
a  temperary  eomtnand  of  the  sea. 

There  being  no  example  of  the  attempt  to  secure  the  command 
of  the  fleft  as  an  end  so  oomplete  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Datch 
ware,  I  traced  pretty  fully  their  hietory,  and  drew  spedal  atten- 
tion to  the  methods  employed  on  boUi  sides.  It  is  important 
to  rememher  that  in  these  wars  there  was  no  ulterior  object  in 
the  alms  either  of  Batch  or  English*  Both  nations  depended  * 
largely  on  sea-borne  eommeree  for  their  prosperity,  and  if  one 
nation  should  soeceed  in  obtaining  eueh  a  oommand  of  the  sea 
as  would  enable  it  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  other,  the 
latter  wonld  certainly  be  brought  to  her  knees.  HoUaod  was 
so  Tvell  aware  of  this,  that  in  the  second  and  third  wars  she 
f)olt  it  necessary  to  temporarily  suspend  her  commerce,  in  order 
the  more  &eely  to  contend  for  the  direct  command  of  the  sea, 
nr  at  least  to  prevent  "England  from  obtaining  such  a  command 
as  might  give  her  a  permanent  control  over  the  Dutch  commerce. 
Her  poliov  was  so  far  succeosfnl  thixt  she  did  prevent  tho  com- 
mand oi  the  sea  being  thoroughly  gamed  against  her,  and 
shortened  the  wars  by  the  firm  and  resisting  front  which  she 
was  ever  able  to  sliow. 
Bat  we  have  s^u  that  both  nations  were  desirous  of  pushing 
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the  war  olT  the  son,  wherever  even  terniioi  nry  command  of  it 
promised  to  permit  the  attempt.  Troops  were  embarked  at 
different  times  by  liotii  nations,  and  were  actually  landed  bv  the 
Dutch  when  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  Enjrlish  part  allowed  the 
Dutch  sufficient  command  of  the  sja  to  undertalio  it.  It  is  true 
that  on  neither  side  of  the  North  Sea  did  the  idea  of  operations 
on  land  extend  hcjond  harrying,  aUinning,  and  destroying,  witbin 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  Bat  supposing  the 
command  of  the  soa  had  been  ftbaolntely  in  the  handa  of  one  side, 
and  that  that  did  not  suffice  to  obtain  the  terms  demanded,  it  is 
conceiyable  that  the  side  in  power  might  have  aimed  at  snore 
permanent  oecnpation  of  the  enemy's  territory,  zesting  on  the  sea 
base  for  supplies.  If  the  population  of  one  nation  had  been 
greatly  in  ezoess  of  the  other»  and  its  land  forces  proportionately 
stronger,  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  nation  might  have  been  a 
military  expedition.  Conquest  of  territory  might  have  been  the 
aim  of  the  war,  and  the  command  of  the  sea  might  have  been 
looked  at  not  as  the  end,  but  only  as  the  means  to  an  end.  Con- 
ceivably, if  the  military  power  were  i.nracnsely  greater  on  one  sido 
than  on  the  other,  the  more  powerful  nation  might  hope  to  end 
the  war  by  that  sort  of  sudden  conquest,  which,  when  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale,  is  called  invasion,  and  this  without  much  care  as 
to  the  permanent  command  of  the  sea.  The  attempt  might  even 
go  further  ;  the  idea  might  be  that  the  greatness  of  the  force, 
and  the  suddenness  of  its  landing,  might  achieve  conquest,  and 
conclude  the  war  with  such  speed  as  to  render  sea  communications 
,  unnecessary  and  therefore  to  leave  out  of  question  the  command 
of  the  sea  even  for  a  time,  the  invasion  being  conducted  by  way 
of  surprise  or  OTasaon. 

There  are  not  mrnting  examples  of  this  kind  of  operation,  or 
attempted  operation.  The  Spanish  Armada,  Hoche's  expedition  to 
Bantry,  Napoleon's  inyasion  of  Egypt,  and  the  Italian  attack  on 
the  Idand  of  Lissa  are  all  cases  in  point,  though  not  encouragmg 
in  their  results,  as  to  that  particular  method  of  conducting  war. 
I  sliall  have  to  treat  of  those  and  other  operations  of  like  nature 
in  subsequent  chapters,  but  I  only  advert  to  them  to  mako  clear, 
the  distinction  which  exists  between  that  form  of  operation  and 
the  one  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat.  This  is  the  ease  where  tho 
naval  and  the  military  operations  arc  separate,  and  where  a  purely 
naval  v.ar,  however  short  it  may  Ije,  is  carried  on  simply  to  oiear 
the  way  for  the  military  operation  which  is  to  follow. 
The  Of  oration  is  nearer  akin  to  that  which  will  also  require  to 
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be  lnTe?tig&trd,  \rhcre  a  power  having  already  tho  command  of 
toe  Bea»        intending  a  military  expedition  for  the  success  of 

Trhich  comrnnnd  of  the  sea  is  necessary,  sets  apart  a  naval  foreo  . 
to  mask  tlic  naval  force  of  the  eaeokj,  and,  therefore,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure. 

There  are  no  more  perfect  iUiistrations  of  the  operations  I  have 
in  view  than  the  several  great  endeavours  of  France  to  secure  the 
command  of  tbe  sea,  in  order  to  pass  across  the  Channel  a  military 
force  large  enough  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  country  before 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  change  again  the  face  of  the  naval 
supremacy. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  observed  that  in  every  case  of  inmsion, 
either  of  this  kind  or  of  the  kind  above  spoken  of,  the  invading 
power  hoped  for  aasistanoe  in  the  oonntrj  invaded.  In  one  ease, 
that  of  the  invasion  of  the  Prinoe  of  Orango,  the  certainty  of 
help  in  the  invaded  eonntry  was  so  complete,  and  the  doubt  of 
possible  naval  opposition  so  marked,  that  we  must  almost  leave  it 
ont  of  any  dass  of  naval  operations  possible  to  be  formed.  The 
balance  of  politieal  opimon,  fur  more  than  of  force,  either  naval 
(jr  military,  determined  the  conduct  of  the  design.  But  it  may 
be  taken  us  the  extreme  type  of  invasion,  and  as  differing  from 
other  invasions  more  in  degree  than  in  kind.  In  every  one  of  the 
French  attempts  on  England,  France  believed  that  the  landing 
of  her  troops  would  be  the  signal  for  insurrections  in  her  favour  all 
over  the  country,  and  of  a  ^reat  railing  to  her  standard  of  a 
disaffected  population.  In  her  attempts  on  Ireland,  it  was  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  Spain,  Philip  was  confident  that  a  vast  bo^y 
of  oppressed  Catholics  would  support  him  as  soon  as  his  troops 
disembarked,  and  was  only  depending  on  that  help  coming  to  him 
on  a  large  scale  which  in  the  landing  at  Kinsalo  his  troops 
received  on  a  small  sealed  Even  in  E.i,'ypt  and  the  East  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  Ereuch  led  them  to  suppose  they  would  be  received 
as  fiiends  and  deliverers,  and  would  find  a  home  and  a  base  for 
further  operations  against  the  English  possessions  in  the  East, 
even  in  the  very  probable  contingency  of  being  cat  off  from  S'canoe. 

Certainly  this  view,  that  the  French  troops,  if  they  sncoeeded 
in  landing  on  the  Bnglish  shores,  wonld  be  snffioiently  supported 
by  the  people  to  effect  the  intended  purpose  of  restoring  James  to 
his  throne,  completely  governed  the  operations  which  led  to  the 
abortive  battle  of  Beaehy  Head. 

A,  considerable  French  army  had  been  landed  in  Ireland,  and 
the  ex-king  James  had  gained  such  power  there  that  large  foreea 
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had  departofl  from  England  to  make  head  against  him,  William 
himsolf  quittiii}^  the  country  on  the  11th  June  lt)90  to  tako  the 
head  of  hia  army  in  Ireland.  England  itself  was,  therefore,  left 
to  the  government  of  l^fary  as  Regent,  and  to  a  military  defence 
of  which  the  chief  strength  waa  a  hastily  called-out  militia.  The 
naval  defence  was  bo  backward,  and  so  much  delayed,  that  Lord 
Torrington,  that  AJiuiial  Htubi  rt  wlio  had  escorted  King  "William 
to  Torbay,  had  resigned  his  office  at  the  Admiralty  sooner  than 
be  a  party  to  the  unpreparedness  for  events  by  sea  wbidi  -was 
fhen  tiie  uppermost  policy.*  Nottingham,  the  Seeietaiy  of  State 
and  Torrington'e  enemy,  was  able  to  OTerrole  prudent  eonneels, 
and  by  deepbmg  the  f^eh  aa  an  enemy  at  sea,  really  left  the 
oonntry  open  to  graTe  dangers. 

The  French  were  no  doubt  well  informed,  fbiongh  Jamee'a 
partiflans,  of  the  opportunity  that  was  opening  to  them.  They 
had  a  full  belief  that,  in  the  absence  of  William  and  the  English 
army  in  Ireland,  a  Buccess  in  the  Channel  whidi  would  enable  them 
to  carry  a  small  military  force  across  would  bring  about  a  genraal 
rising  and  restore  the  ex-King.  Indeed,  arrangements  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  fix  the  18th  of  June  as  the  date  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  insurrection. 

The  French  intention  wan  then  to  appear  in  the  Cliannol  in 
greatly  superior  force  to  any  that  tlie  English  and  Dutch  were 
likely  to  jtroduce.  A  part  of  the  fleet  was  to  make  for  the  Thames 
to  support  the  Jacobite  rising  in  the  capital ;  while  the  othei-  part 
was  to  join  the  galleys,  and  land  8,000  men  iu  Torbay  with  arms 
for  a  much  greater  number.  After  so  landing  them,  this  part  of 
the  fleet  was  to  sail  into  the  Irish  bea  and  prevent  the  return  of 
•  King  William  and  his  troops.f 

The  main  body  of  the  French  assembled  at  Brest  under  the 
command  of  Vice-Admiral  Gomte  de  Tourville,  and  the  ships  at 
Toulon  under  the  orders  of  Vice-Admiral  CSiiteaurenault  were 
ordered  to  join  him 

•  "l.rst  nny  of  tlirsi^  mn!t"t  H  sliould  Y^r-  tnid  to  my  charge,  I  think  it  TiPces'RTy  to 
acquaiot  this  bonoarabl«  court  that  not  seeing  matters  so  well  in  the  Admiralty  as  I 
fhoos'bfe  tba  tovtee  teqnired,  and  that  il  was  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  it,  I  hnmUj 
begged  wad  obtained  the  King's  leave  to  be  dismissed  from  that  ^mmission  and  giving 
any  fnrtlier  attpntianrn  at  that  B<.tar !  :  rl  at  since  I  coulf!  not  provrnt  the  miHcbief,  I 
wight  hare  no  share  in  the  blame."  'i\<rriogtoD's  defence,  quoted  by  Entick,  p.  648. 
HIi  qoittfog  ol  the  Board*  and  boii^  •aoeMded  by  tlM  Bftrl  ef  Pimbrolw,  took  plaeo 
Jmnary  20th,  1069,  according  to  Sehoniberg**  ASuDOf  Oumtib^t  voL  t.,  ^  lUl,  but 
this  must  be  a  mi-^tak.  for  17'J0. 
\  L«.iliutd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  GJl. 
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On  liie  Engliflh  side^  HhB  fitting  <mt  of  a  suitable  fleet  was  not 
Ofdy  delayed  Imt  postponed;  but  some  sli^^t  oomprehension  of 
the  danger  wss  shown  In  the  ordem  whieh  had  been  gtren  to  Vke- 
Admiral  EilUgiew  in  the  early  spring.  This  officer  sailed  from 

Torbay  with  a  sqaadron  and  convoy  for  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
7th  of  March,  makiifg  first  for  Cadiz.  He  had  with  him  one 
second-rate,  foar  third-rates,  soTen  fourth-rates,  one  fifth-rate,  and 
two  fire-ships,  besides  apparently  four  Dutch  ships,  two  of  which 

unfortunately  foundcreJ  on  the  way  out.  According  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  those  days,  this  gave  Killigrew,  when  he  Bailed,  sixteen  Hhij)s 
"  fit  to  lie  in  a  line."  His  orders  were  to  proceed  to  Cadiz,  and 
to  forward  the  trade  to  its  different  destinations  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  then  with  the  remainder  of  his  squivdrou,  which 
would  be  seven  ships  and  the  Dutch,  to  watch  the  motious  of  the 
Toulon  fleet,  and  if  it  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  westward,  he 
was  to  follow  it. 

He  was  much  delayed  in  every  way;  took  the  usual  month, 
whieh  a  eentory  later  was  still  the  nsual  month,  to  readh  Cadiz, 
but  there  was  considerably  hampered  by  the  hindrances  placed  in 
his  way  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  He  was  still  there  with  most 
of  his  ships  on  the  9th  of  May  when  expresses  reached  him  from 
soToral  quarters  that  the  Tonlon  fleet  of  ten  sail,  three  ol  them 
carrying  80  gons  each,  had  been  seen  off  Alicante,  Malaga,  and 
Oihraitar  eoecessively.  Eilligrew  sailed  next  morning  for  Gibraltar, 
where  he  not  only  picked  up  the  rest  of  his  ships,  but  heard  that 
fourteen  ships,  presumably  the  French  squadron,  had  been  seen 
at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Tetuan  near  Oenta*  and  just  opposite 
Gibraltar,  the  night  before.  He  at  once  made  for  this  point, 
having  with  him  ten  sail  of  English^  fit  to  lie  in  a  line,"  beside 
two  fifth-rates  and  two  fire-ships,  as  well  as  five  Dutch  ships. 

None  of  the  French  fleet  were  found  at  anchor,  but  in  a  short 
time  they  were  all  seen  to  the  northward,  and  sail  was  made 
in  chase.  The  French  and  English  historians  have  squabbled  a 
gopd  deal  over  whether  either  side  was  willing  or  unwillinjr  for  an 
encounter.  Presumably,  Chateaurenault  would  have  shown  a 
singular  want  of  sense  had  he  courted  a  battL,  which  mi^dit  have 
prevented  that  great  concuntratiou  of  force  which  he  wab  about  to 
complete  at  Brest.  Anyhow,  there  was  no  action.  The  French 
paspsd  the  Straits,  and  KiUigrew,  having  apparently  tittle  compre- 
hsnsioii  of  the  I^ench  strategy,  or  of  the  possibly  momentous 
fesolts  of  his  delay,  proceeded  to  Cadis,  and  busied  himself  in 
arxangmg  for  eonvoya  and  sudi  like  matters  of  inferior  import. 
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He  bad  been  ordered  to  fddlow  the  Frencsh  if  ibcj  passod  tho 
Straits ;  he  cartaloly  obeyed  hie  oiderB,  but  so  leisotely  that  wh(A 
he  reached  Pljmoath  Sound,  after  the  80tih  of  Jime«  it  was  only  to 
learn  that  Torringfcon  had  been  beaten»  that  the  French  were  in 
command,  though  not  in  undisputed  oommand,  of  the  Channel,  and 
that  it  behoved  him  to  get  his  very  inferfor  force  right  up  into 
Ilamoase,  and  out  of  harm's  way/ with  as  Uttle  delay  as  might  be. 

Beside  the  main  force  of  the  EngUsb  and  Dutch,  slowly — ^rery 
p!f)\vly — assembling  at  St.  Helens,  and  thia  force  of  Killigrew's, 
which  I  have  traced  out  and  borne,  the  only  other  English  force 
of  importance  waa  that  under  Sir  Cioodealey  Shovel,  wbicb,  bow- 
OTOT,  had  only  amonnted  to  six  men-of-war  under  bis  immediate 
command  when  Do  Toui  villo's  preparation?  were  complote.** 

As  to  tbfi  -:iain  tieet,  I  huvo  already  spoken  of  its  delay.  Of 
the  fact  of  tliis  delay,  tlicre  is  l)ut  little  doubt.  As  to  tho  causes, 
they  seem  to  have  been  a  ])oint  for  bitter  argunu^nt  betwceu  the 
navy  and  the  politicians.  Torrin^tou's  defence  mak(-s  it  quite 
clear  that  lie  had  been  urging  all  tlirougli  the  wiuter  the  nucessity 
uf  hastening  and  increasing  the  preparations,  and  bad  been  as 
Ktoadily  withstood  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  "  1  appejil  to 
liitn,"  said  the  prisoner  on  his  trial,  "  whether  1  did  not  tell  him, 
when  1  bad  urged  many  reasons  for  strengthening  our  fleet,  which 
he  only  answered  with, '  You  wiU  be  strong  enough  for  the  French,* 
'  My  Lord,  I  Imow  my  business,  and  will  do  my  best  with  what  I 
have;  but  pray  remember  it  18  not  my  fault  that  the  fleet  is  no 
ctronger.  I  own  I  am  afraid  now,  in  winter,  whilst  the  danger  may 
be  remedied;  and  you  will  be  afraid  in  summer,' when  it  is  past 
rcmedy."t  Burnett  aceuses  Torrington  of  being  ''a  man  of 
pleasure,"  and  that  he  delayed  joining  the  fleet.  It  seems  impos- 
eible  that  this  can  be  true,  for  Torrington  in  bis  defence  expressly 
charges  some  of  tho  wrongdoings  on  the  Cftct  that  he  did  not  join 
the  fleet  till  the  30th  May.J  As  the  court-martial  honourably 
•  acquitted  Lord  Torrington,  and  as  the  King  made  it  extremely  hard 
for  all  who  bad  defended  him,  it  seems  pretty  clear  what  the  navy 
of  the  day  thought  about  it  all,  and  wliat  view  tho  politicians  to-^'c. 

However,  the  result  of  all  was  that  on  the  23rd  June  1090 

*  Ships  ftt  Ptyiuettth  in  tlio  m«iitioiMd,  bal  I  bwr«  m  Moonnt  of  tb«tr  anmbar  or 

force, 
t  Entick,  p. 

X  Bnmetk,  howavor,  bad  bat  •  buy  notion  of  KDything  thai  took  place.  He  ovidentlj 
thinks  our  ships  sstsmbled  at  Plymoatb,  whereas  they  assaablaA  in  tlia  Doiiiia«  and 

TorriDgton  fonml  them  thorc.  See  Memoirs  of  !.<•,<!  T>.rrinylon  (then  Captain  'Hyn^', 
in  commKnd  of  the  /io/>e,  70),  p.  43.  Torrington  in  his  4efooee  states  that  Us  ordsni 
ware  not  m^^ncd  tiU  tbo  ttXh  May,   Eotick,  p.  550, 
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TorrinstoQ  found  Imusclf  at  St.  Helen's  at  the  head  of  no  moro 
than  50  men-of-war  aud  20  tire-ships  in  the  face  of  a  sudden 
announcement  that  the  French,  120  strong,  were  at  the  back  of 

Tho  Comte  de  Tonnille  at  Brosi,  being  joined  by  the  Toulon 
fleet  which  Eilligrew  bad  foiled  to  follow,  found  himeelf  at  the 
head  of  70  ehipe  fit  for  the  lino,  5  frigates,  16  fiie^ehipe,  and  15 
gallejs.  He  waa  totally  unwatehed,  as  one  of  the  clever  things 
the  Regency  had  done,  and  for  which  it  blamed  its  sobordinate,  tho 
Commander-in*Chief,  was  absolately  and  entirely  to  omit  tho 
making  of  any  attempt  to  gain  intelligence.  Not  a  cruiser 
watched  the  port  of  Brest,  not  a*  cutter  eyen  guarded  the 
approaches  to  th.o  Channel. 

"  All  very  well,"  said  Xorrington,  "  to  blame  mo  for  thia." 

Some  lliink  that  tn  Bome  Tnea»«nre  I  am  chftiypfiMf  wlili  it.  Suri'ly  lli»>v  do  not  mpan 
iK^fure  I  catua  to  the  lloet,  whiph  waa  not  till  tuo  Mill  ol  May  1  Aud  from  that  time 
fwrwufd  wa  Ind  alwsjr*  iUfM  m%  cm,  not  only  m  ceouts,  bat  mom  evar  vpon  tho  eooit 
of  France.  It  is  snic!,  hai\  no  B'^ontn  out  when  tho  French  appf.nrotl,  nnil  it  is  xcry 
(rtu* ;  nor  is  it  my  fault.  For  all  our  shipa'  boats  being  omploved  to  fetch  tho  l^url 
of  Ponbroke^  r«f(Unent,  I  daalrad  tho  Dnt«h«  who  bad  tbo  outpaard,  to  take  that  oaro 
npolithrm;  and  it  seems  those  that  Vice -Admiral  Callember>{  bod  appointed  for  that 
n'>rvice  delayed  it,  to  take  in  some  neccr-saries  at  the  Isle  of  Wi^fbt.  And  it  is  certain 
that  tbo  first  notice  I  had  ot  tho  French  wiu*  by  the  appearance  of  flro  of  thoir  scout*. 

I  thooght;  and  atill  think,  that  tho  material  intclligonce  ia  the  atrength  of  an 
enemy's  prop.irafion  and  how  that  is  to  he  etiijiloyod.  If  wo  liar!  any  such  intoHij^pnc© 
it  baa  been  concealed  from  me;  for  the  tirttt  notice  I  had  of  Monsieur  de  Cbatteau 
RenanVa  joiaiag  the  Franeh  flael,  m»  the  algbt  of  hia  Sag  flying  off  the  ble  of 
VrighL* 

Chiteaarenault,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  able  to  evade  Killi* 

grew,  who  had  not  followed  him  up  as  he  should  have  done,  and 
he  had  consequently  been  able  to  form  his  junction  with  de 
Tourville  unnoticed  and  unmolested,  f  The  Corato  do  Tourville 
consequently  was  ublo  to  sail  from  lircst  on  the  13th  June  at  tho 
head  of  the  force  mentioned,  I  and  he  proceeded  at  once  for  the 
Liic  of  Wight. 

*  Entlok,  p.  Tils. 

t  Ono  ol  tbo  reasons  nivcn  why  EiUigrow  wa«  inablo  to  bring  him  to  action  wai 
the  fontneea  of  hia  shipn'  bottoma.  Thcfjr  had  been  aeventeon  montha  **off  the 
gronndi"  whetcaa  the  Frenchmen  were  just  out  ol  Tottlon  "  clean." 

t  In  reference  to  tbo  biat  obapter,  it  maj  be  ttiefol  to  give  tbo  ou«t  force  ol 


the  ships  in  tho  lino:— 
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.  However  starUmg  it  may  haye  been  for  an  admiral  lying  al 
St.  Heleo*8  to  leam,  after  hardly  any  warning,  that  an  enemy's 
fleet  of  120  saQ,  iwioe  his  strength  at  least,  wae  quietly  at  anchor 
in  Freshwater  Bay,  Lord  Toirington  does  not  seem  to  have  lost 
hie  head  for  a  moment.  A  profound  strategist  as  well  as  a  most 
eqierienoed  seaman,  he  saw  exactly  how  -the  land  lay,  and  at  onoe 
proposed  to  make  the  hest  of  the  very  bad  job  which  the  neglect  of 
'his  advice  and  warnings  had  led  up  to.  He  had  had  on  the  22nd 
of  June  his  cnrliest  intimation  tiirit  the  French  had  put  to  sea 
for  tho  eastward ;  and  now,  at  H  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  this 
28rd,  he  received  the  itstounding  intelligence  above  noted.  Ho  at 
once  weighed,  but  the  wind  was  so  light  as  to  leave  his  fleet  chiefly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  tides,  and  being  no  further  than  off  Dunose 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Nottinp^hain  : — 

We  sailed  ihu  morning,  but  the  wind  taking  us  auort  we  aro  not  lar  from  Donoso. 
If  tlM  Fnobh  h*T«  ««mtinii«d  their  «l»t{on,  m  mn  not  abotr*  flv*  iMgiwfr  Mimder. 
Oar  llMt  «oiui»to  ct  50  men-of>w«r,  and  20  flro-shlp* ;  the  odds  are  great,  and  jva 

know  it  if  not  my  fanlt.  To-' lorrow -will  proVinMv  ho  tho  dociding  dny.  Tji^t  them 
tremble  at  tbo  couHequeace  whoso  fault  it  was  the  deet  is  no  stronger;  for  my  part,  I 
win,  wHh  God  Almighty's  help,  do  my  duty,  and  I  hope  everybody  heia  vitl  do  so  too^ 
If  we  are  to  expaet  angr  nor*  Dutdt*  I  hop*  thoy  wtU  ba  haataaad  to  va;  It  ia  aol 

impossible  ther  may  come  tinici  pnonjfh  for  a  shnrc,  because  tho  soa  13  subject  to 
accidents.    We  iiavo  as  yet  but  lb  Dutch  with  na,  after  all  Do  Witt's  great  promise!!. 

The  lightness  of  the  wind  compelled  the  Admiral  to  anchor  for 
the  night  (  iT  Dnnose,  and  noxt  day  was  reinforced  by  three  Dutcli 
and  two  English  men-of-war.  At  daylight  on  the  2oth  Torrington 
weighed  with  his  5o  sail  to  a  light  N.E.  wind,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bringing  the  J.''rench  to  battle  if  possible,  but  it  became  so 
thick  that  he  had  to  anchor  again;  but  presently,  the  wind  shifting 
to  the  S.W.,  it  cleared,  and  then  he  saw  the  French  about  twelve 
miles  to  tho  S.W.,  in  a  lino  on  the  port  tack,  standing,  that  is,  to 
.the  W.N.W.  Torrington  weighed,  and  forming  hiB  line  stood 
to  (he  S.S.E.  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  French  ,  thus  growing 
more  and  more  on  their  Btarboud  beam  as  they  advanoed ;  being 
also  to  windward,  and  having  therefore  fall  opportunity  of  hringmg 
on  a  general  action,  whieh  their  nndoabtedly  great  eaperiority  of 
foroe  joatified,  nay  nrged,  them  in  doing.  I  need  not  partienlariae 
in  this  place  the  movements  of  the  respective  fleets,  beyond  eeta- 
j  blishing  the  point,  distinctly  stated  liy  Lord  Torrington,  that  the' 

French  might  have  brought  him  to  action  on  this  86th  of  June, 

bhowing  that  though  the  neceesory  differentiation  of  force  was  approaching,  the  French 
idaa  waa  jat  a  Ung  «aj  from  undaritaadiiv  vhat  a  •*  UnO'Of'battla  "  ship  really  ataat. 
—Se$  O,  Tronda,  toI.  I.  I08t 
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and  did  not.*  But  on  this  day  Lord  Torrington  got  near  enough 
to  obserre  intb  Ills  own  eyes  the  strength  of  the  Frmeh  foroe,  and 
ofen  to  oonnt  the  ships  with  some  approach  to  aoeonugr.  The 
prospect  was  not  reassarifig  for  an  Admiral  who  knew  that  there 
wen  no  reserres  behind  him,  and  that  his  conntry  was  divided 
agsinst  itself.  The  two  fleets  anchored  for  the  night,  and  on  the 
nenung  of  the  S6th  Lord  Torrington  wrote  to  Nottingham  as 
follows 

It  is  unnccotintaliJf  whv  thf<  Froivh  slmniifld  as  :  for  tlmu^'h  th(\v  hud  uiuny  ships  to 
leeward,  and  aoattered,  they  had  enough  m  a  body  to  have  givea  aa  more  tbao 
■■fidMt  weric  I  do  admowledge  my  flfik  ittflatioo  of  attaolcliv  thflB  •  wihntM 
fhiit  will  Admit  of  no  better  exooM  tiun  tlnl»  though  X  ttd  beliere  <h«ni  itroiisair  than 
we  are,  I  did  not  lulievo  it  to  so  pri^at  a  dc^ri^c.  T  And  hy  thoir  manner  of  worlcing, 
that  Dotwith«t«ading  their  strength,  they  act  with  some  caution,  and  seem  to  be 
wilBngto  add  to  tho  odTMtago  of  toroo  that  of  wfnd  too.  Their  gnat  otreDgth  and 
caation  have  pnt  soberer  thonghtt  lato  mf  hdad,  and  have  made  mo  Tory  heartily  givo 
God  tlriT-':  r  '>ir.\-  (looliiied  tlio  batt1f»  v<»sf»«rdnT.  And,  indo<'  l,  T  sli:ill  not  think  Tnyself 
^trj  nuUappy  if  I  oon  get  rid  of  thom  ^^  ithout  fighting,  aol«aa  it  may  bo  upon  o«^aaUer 
tuw  than  for  At  pfeiaal  I  any  pi  uiipoct  uf.  I  Aad  I  am  not  the  only  man  of  that 
Ofhilott,  for  *  CoumQ  of  War  I  oallad  this  mordng  tmaoimouhly  sKreod  wo  are  by  all 
miT-nor  of  moans  to  nhnn  fJ^htin;:^  with  thnm,  cspfrially  if  thoy  hiive  tlio  wind  of  as, 
and  retire,  if  we  cannot  avoid  it  otherwise,  even  to  tbo  Qanfloet,  the  only  place  we  can 
i4tb  aaaiMr  of  {nrehaUUty  mako  oar  party  good  with  thorn  hi  tho  ooodMon  wo 
an  likf  Wo  haro  now  had  a  fnvtty  good,  view  of  their  fleet,  whioh  oonsists  of 
n«»r,  ff  not  qnit<<,  80  innn-of-wnr,  fit  to  lio  in  a  line,  and  80  fire-fihip<!,  a  strfn^rth  that 
pats  me  beside  the  hopes  of  saccess,  if  we  should  fight,  and  really  may  not  only  endanger 
tho  loeing  of  tho  floot,  hot  at  iMWt  tt«  qvlot  of  our  oovntry  too ;  for  tf  wo  are  boaten, 
they  being  ahfOfartaioaatm  of  tbo  NOa,  will  bo  at  groat  liberty  of  doing  many  thiiigi 
they  dare  not  attempt  whilst  wo  ohscrre  them,  nnd  nv}  in  a  jio'^Hihility  of  joini:i^  Vice- 
Admirml  SiUigrow  and  our  ships  to  the  weiitward.  If  I  find  a  possibility,  1  will  get 
hj  than  to  Ao  waitwaid  to  join  thooo  diipo;  If  not,  I  moan  to  follow  tho  remit  of  tho 
OOvnoOof  war.  In  the  meantfano,  I  wish  there  might  be  speedy  orders  given  to  fit  oofc  » 
with  npcpd  whatever  ships  of  war  nrci  in  thn  r5'?fr  of  Chatham,  and  that  tho  shipn  ta 
the  we«tward  proceed  to  Portsmouth,  and  from  thence,  if  tho  Freiich  come  before  tho 
river,  they  may  jofal  M  0T«r  tiha  flati*   TUa  ia  tfia  boat  advieo  I  eon  giTO  at  prawnt ; 

*  Sometimes  there  is  nothing  more  pU7.7.Hn};  than  to  mako  out,  fiotn  tlio  accounts  of 
historians,  what  Beets  actually  did.  In  this  case  Lediard  and  Entiolc  have  followed 
Bnrchatt,  not  perceiving  that  Torrington's  statements  do  not  agree  with  their  own 
migneonM.  Barkol^  givoa  a  novo  paiagrapfa  to  Oo  wbolo  thing.  Tha  anthor  of  tbo 
MS.  M(>moirH  of  Lord  Torrintrton  (Byn/).  now  printed  hy  the  Camden  Society  and  edited 
by  Professor  Laugittou,  distinctly  states  that  when  Torrington*  (Herbert)  sighted  the 
Frenoh  fleet  tiiey  were  to  leeward  of  him,  and  then  "  drawing  into  a  Une  of  batUc,"  he 
'bora  down  npon  thon.**  Bnt  thb  nolthor  agnoa  with  tho  wind  aa  giren  by  Lord 
Torrinicl'iti  in  hi^  Icftri  .  iii.r  with  Mk-  movements  he  described  himself  to  h»' >'  in  ide. 
bpeaker  Onslow,  in  a  note  on  Burnett's  Higtorjf  of  Ats  otrn  TitMB^  says — spc-xkioK  pr^ 
aumably  of  these  Memoirs — that  they  giro  tha  boat  aoooont  of  the  battle  ol  Beaohey 
Hoad  whioh  ho  had  aeon. 

t  The  (tunfloot  s  hank  running  ont  from  Kouhn's^,  north  of  the  Thames,  in  an 
£.N.E.  direction,  in  part  ooveriog  Harwich,  and  affording  anchorage  to  a  laiyo  Aoet 
hchindit. 
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but  luid  T  T>(?<»n  brlioTcd  in  winter,  the  V.in;,'ilom  had  not  recelrpd  tins  Jn-nlt.  Tour 
Lordship  now  knows  the  opinion  of  tho  tlag-oilicen  of  boih  Dalcb  a:ul  E^liah  fl«eta» 
wliicb  I  desire  yon  wUl  Uj  btfon  Hw  Majesty,  and  to  Mmarm  bar  tiial  if  ilw  h«i  atliw 
oMiiidM»UoiM,  wb«iMT«r  tli*  pl«MM  to  lignify  her  pleMim,  lior  ooniiiiaBdi  ■hall  be 

punctually  obeyed,  lot  the  consequence  he  \\\vA  it 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  more  straightforward  than  this  cool 
cxi)osition  of  the  situation.  As  far  as  ho  could  see,  he  was,  with  a 
force  65  men-of-war,  opposed  to  a  force  of  80;  and  though  if 
it  were  the  mere  winning  or  losmg  of  a  battle,  the  risk  of  one 
might  be  properly  run,  yet,  considering  what  wai  behind — the 
army  over  in  Ireland  with  the  King,  a  large  disalTected  i)opulation 
ready  to  welcome  the  Trench,  the  considerable  detachments  of 
naval  force,  under  Killigrew  and  under  Cloudesley  Shovel,  open 
to  annihilation — the  risk  of  being  beaten  became  disproportionably 
(;reat.  While  if  he  could  altogther  avoid  fighting,  and  merely 
wait  and  wateh»  'he  woald  render  the  great  French  armament 
]iowcrles8»  and  entirely  defeat  its  ends.  It  eonld  do  abaolntoly 
nothing  if  Torrington  declined  to  be  drawn  into  a  battle,  bacanso 
the  moment  it  attempted  anything  by  way  of  a  landing*  or  an 
attack  upon  the  ehoro,  it  would  ^to  to  the  British  admiral  exactly 
that  advantage  which  was  required  to  made  his  attack  suceeesfal. 

But  his  letter  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  ho  proposed  to 
abandon  nothing,  unless  he  was  forced  to  do  so.  He  was  ready* 
rather  than  risk  a  battle  at  such  immense  disadvantage,  even  to 
retire  behind  the  Gunfleet.  For  there,  amongst  the  shoals,  his 
Heet  was  secure ;  and  while  he  was  there,  the  very  utmost  tho 
French  could  do  would  bo  to  lie  oil  the  Thames  and  blockade  it. 
Uut  their  inability  to  thread  the  intricate  navigation  of  tho 
entrance  to  the  river  was  the  very  circumstance  which  would 
enable  reinforcL-muuts  to  reach  him  "over  the  flats."  In  his  mind, 
the  Gunileet  f.hoal  wa^s  to  da  for  him  just  what,  more  than  a 
century  later,  the  l)uke  of  Wellington  rightly  calculated  that  tho 
lines  of  Torres  Vudras  would  do  for  him. 

Short-sighted  people  in  1690  and  in  1810  thought  just  in  tlie 
same  way.  To  them,  a  retirement  behind  the  Gnnfleet  waa  an 
aband<mment  of  the  conntiy  to  the  Allies  of  the  ex-Eing ;  and  tho 
retreat  upon  Lisbon  was  to  give  up  Portugal  to  the  French. 

But  Torrington  had  no  intention  of  making  for  the  Gunfleet 
except  in  the  last  resort.  If  he  could  win  past  the  French  fleet 
to  the  westward,  he  might  pick  up  Killigrew  and  Shovel,  and  then 
returning  with  his  augmented  force,  he  wotdd  be  able  to  deal 
satisfiiGtorily  with  de  Tourville,  who  Was  just  as  much  orevented 
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{com  meddling  vifh  the  ahoie  when  Torrington  vas  west  as  nhm 
he  was  east  of  him.  The  plan  then  was  (1)  at  all  hasards  to 
avoid  fij^ting  with  the  odds  so  greatly  against  him ;  (2)  to  endea- 
vonr  to  pass  the  French  to  the  westwacd ;  and  (8)  if  this  ooidd  not  be 
aeeomplished,  and  the  French  forced  him  to  the  eastward,  then  he 
would  secure  himsolf  finally  behind  tlio  Guufleet,  where  it  was 
difficult  to  attack  him  at  an  advantage,  but  whence  he  could  issue 
at  any  moment,  and  therefore  could  bold  the  French  completely 
in  check.  Where  also  he  could  be  reinforced  until  strong  onough 
to  take  the  ofTunsive. 

Nottinj^ham,  at  the  elbow  of  tlic  Queen,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  understand  anythinj,'  of  this.  "  Sir  William  Jenninf^s."* 
he  wrote  to  Torrin;:^ton,  **is  on  board  of  tlie  Fieuch  Admiral,  and 
examined  some  prisoners  (whom  they  took  oil  of  Weymouth,  and 
act  oa  shore  in  the  Isle  of  Wi>;lit)  what  the  number  of  our  fleet 
was  ;  and  they  say  in  90  sail  uf  men-of-war,  he  was  in  a  great  raf^o, 
and  threatened  to  hang  them  for  lying,  f(.)r  that  he  wan  sure  wv  had 
but  80  ships  together ;  for  the  Dutch  v.cro  not  come,  Killigrew  m 
the  Straits,  and  Shovel  in  the  Irish  seas ;  and  that  they  came  to 
destroy  onr  fleet  thus  divided,  first  at  Portsmouth,  and  then  in  the 
fiver.  And  they  were  extremely  diseooragcd  upon  hearing  the 
salntcj,  when  they  were  told  that  it  must  be  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Dutch  ships.f  And  we  have  further  infonnation  that  they 
aro  very  ill  manned.  And  though  your  lordship,  that  has  seen 
them,  may  better  judge  of  their  number  than  we  can  by  any  advice 
from  France,  yot  I  have  seen  letters  ^om  one  who,  in  company 
with  others,  was  very  near  their  fleet ;  and  they  all  aay,  that  they 
counted  them  twelve  times,  and  could  never  make  them  more  than 
103  or  101  of  all  rates  ;  of  which  they  say  positively  there  was  not 
about  GO  ships  that  could  stand  in  a  line."| 

Tho  sliijfs  from  riytnoutli  [\i>tting)iam  contituips]  saildl  thence  on  Monday  non^llg 
lust,  «o  that  if  the  J  aro  not  already  with  jou  they  mast  be  very  near. 

Sir  Ctoiid«i]«7  8hoT«l  •tiltd  from  DeUtit  at  tlire«  of  th«  olook  to  ik»  noniing  of 
tbo  ISth  initMrt,  to  that  he  tlto  owinoi  bt  far  from  yoo. 

*  One  of  Jatnos'a  adb0rent8. 

t  Not  ImpoHfbly  it  waa  tbii  infomatioB  Yoaohlog  tho  Froaeh,  and  tho  hoaringr  tbo 

salutes  on  the  L'ltb,  which  disinclined  them  from  combig  to  action  OH  tho  25th  of  Joao. 
It  win  biivc  boon  otisi  rvofl  tbat  Torrlnglon  failed  to  munt  tho  Fr«»n<'h  «<*cnmt«ly,  and 
somewhat  over-rated  their  force.  The  French,  perhaps,  failed  in  the  same  way, 
prozfmltj  not  boiag  eloM  oooogh  for  aoeurato  tovatiag. 

t  Tbllt  it  will  be  obsenred,  was  as  much  andcr-coanting  as  TorriagtOB*aoT0r-coantingr« 
There  were  certainly  70  ships  fit  for  th*"  ]hw .  an^l  if  tho  galleys  were  then  with  them, 
which,  however,  I  doubt,  there  were  1(N>  nail  all  toid.   Torrington  might  easily  have 

boon  il09«(vod  if  tbo  IS  goUoji,  tho  6  frIgotM,  aiw)  tho  16  flto^hips  woro  oil  pnaoot. 
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By  lettors  from  Vioo-Adminil  KiUigrew,  d«ted  May  2Cih  from  Cadis,  I  iiod  bo 
inteadiBd  to  aill  la  a  few  days,  and  ntnin  mbotnUag  to  hi!  ordori. 
So  thai  npoB  tho  iHiola,  If  yoa  ahoald  retirs  to  tho  Oufloot,  the  shipi  from  Fly* 

mouth,  if  not  ii-tfif»r|  with  yoa  and  Sir  Clovulesli'V  Shovel,  nni  nU  the  sbips  returning 
from  Ireland,  and  Vice- Admiral  Killigrew,  with  that  sqandron  and  a  rich  tloot  of 
aMrohaotDUO,  will  all  be  «xpo««d  to  iaeritablo  ruin.  And  beside*»  the  Vrweh  may 
bavo  oppononflif  of  tteXag  with  th«lr  wliolo  fl««l»  or  MnUag  ««di  part  aa  tiiay  may 
tirink  fit  to  Scotland,  where  tli^y  an  ospoetod;  and  wo  havo  too  food  loawm  to 

ajiprohend  disturbances." 

ThiK  would  be  a  iicrverse  enough  misunderstanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, aud  of  Torrin;:;ton'8  view  of  it,  if  it  stood  alone.  But  the 
riim-nequitur  of  the  enclosure  almost  takes  one's  breath  away. 
Nottingham  was  in  the  main  only  repeating  what  Torrington  had 
puL  in  his  mind,  hut  ^ith  the  inferences  tin-ncd  inside  out.  The 
importance  of  joining,  or  at  leaat  of  securing  the  safety  of  KilUgrew 
and  Shovel,  was  the  matter  which  dwelt  in  the  foremost  place  m 
.Torrington's  mind»  and  bis  main  effort,  as  sketched  out,  ma  iho 
endeayoor  to  join  tiiom.  If  he  eonld  not  pass  tho  French  to  tho 
westward,  but  oonld  keep  in  observation  of  them  to  the  eastward, 
his  eolleagaes  would  be  safe  enough.  For  if  de  Tonrville  flfaoald 
gp  west  after  them,  Toorrington  would  follow  him  up ;  if  he  should 
detaeh  fwee  saffieient  for  their  destmefion,  he  would  weaken 
hunself  so  much  that  Torrington  might  engage  him  at  an 
advantage. 

It  was  just  the  same  with  regard  to  Scotland.  If  Torrington 
was  forced  back — in  order  to  avoid  a  battle — to  the  Onnfleet,  the 
French  could  neither  proceed  to  Scotland  in  full  force  nor  send  a 
detachment  there.  First,  because  they  would  be  unable  to  shake 
off  Torrington ;  and,  secondly,  because  if  they  weakened  themselves 
by  detaching,  Torrington  would  fall  on  the  remainder. 

'J'he  one  thing  certain,  both  from  Torrington's  words  and  Notting- 
ham's, was  that  the  French  wislu  d  of  all  things  for  a  general  action 
.withtheodds  in  their  favour,  and  this  alone  was  aufiicient  to  prescribe 
a  refusal.  The  one  point  on  which  Nottingham  could  hang  a  grain 
of  justification  for  the  extraordinary  enclosure  which  his  letter  con- 
tained, was  his  estimate  of  the  relative  forces  watching  each  other. 
He  assumed  them  nearly  equal.  Torrington  and  bis  brother 
admirals,  looking  at  both  fleets  when  they  so  deeided,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  odds  were  too  great  to  give  reasonable  hojies  of 
sneoesB.  What  ri^t  had  any  statesman  or  politieian  in  London  to 
treat  as  faUadous  estimates  of  force  so  arrived  at? 

But  Nottinj^am  did  it ;  for  his  letter,  written  in  such  haste 

•  Bati«k,|>,64S. 
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iliat  he  was  unable  to  take  a  eopy  of  it,  enclosed  a  ppsitiye  order 
fiom  the  Queen  to  lornogton  to  bring  the  Frenoh  fleet  to  aetioo. 
The  order  ran : — 

Right  trasty  and  wcll-bolorcd  ooosm  and  coansellor,  \re  great  you  well. 
W«  liATB  hmri  jonr  lull*  dated  Jwm  M,  to  oar  Soerofeirj  of  StotOf  and  do 
not  doabt  of  yow  sktU  and  eondaot  b  tbla  Importaiil  ooajvastiuo*  to  lako  all 

opportunitioR  of  adrantage  agaioitt  tbo  Piiemy.  But  we  npprohond  tbe  con^cqncnrns 
of  your  retiring  to  the  GunQeet  t«  be  so  futal,  that  we  oboae  rather  you  sUould  upon 
aaij  adTaatago  of  |h«  irfnd  gf va  battia  to  tho  onomy  thaa  rotroat  f nrUiar  Una  to  aaaai- 
MTj  to  got  an  adTantago  upon  tho  OB8117.  Bnt  laeaoo  yoaftad  it  nooomutyto  goto 

the  wpstwaril  of  tho  Prmch  flp^-t,  in  ordrr  to  tlio  hcttor  joiriinjf  with  our  shlj)H  from 
Plymouth,  or  any  otbera  oomin;i;  from  the  westward,  we  leave  it  to  your  diacrction,  bo 
as  you  by  ao  maaac  ov«r  lose  sight  of  tho  Freuoh  fleet  whereby  they  may  haTO  oppor- 
tnattioo  of  nakfog  attmpta  upoa  tbo  shore,  or  hi  tho  riTora  of  Xediray  or  Thamoo,  or 
got  awaj  wtthent  flghting.  And  00  «•  bid  yon  hoirtily  fai««dL* 

ThiB  order  uras,  of  oonrae,  Nottingham's,  and  its  wrongheadedness 
may  possibly  show  itself  to  the  reader  who  has  followed  me  thns 
for.  There  is'no  sign  in  it  of  an  uiKlci  Ktanding  of  the  possibly 
overwhelming  conseqaences  of  a  lost  battlei  for  it  assumes  it  to  he 
a  bad  thing  to  let  the  Prench  ''get  away  without  fighting." 
Nottingham  must  have  got  it  into  his  mind,  and  carried  it  into  the 
mind  of  the  Queen  and  her  council,  that  the  well-tried  Herbert  and 
hia  colleague  fl!ip;-officers  were  incompetent  cowarrls,  fearing  a 
battle  whiro  there  were  at  least  fair  chances  of  success,  and 
nothing  to  follow  defeat  if  it  should  eome.  Bnt  as  has  often 
happened  since,  the  statesman  was  found  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  rash  blunderer  at  the  seat  of  Government.  There  was 
absolutely  nothinp;  to  be  gained  by  a  battle  which  conld  not 
possibly  be  a  decisive  victory,  and  over  which  from  the  great 
numbers  engaged,  and  the  limits  placed  on  manceuvring  by  the 
character  of  the  ships  and  the  Ughtaess  of  the  wind,  the 
admirals  conld  have  no  real  control.  A  oomplete  victory  to  the 
enemy  on  the  other  hand^  woaId»  at  the  very  least,  have  sent 
the  Batch  King  back  to  Holland,  if  it  did  not  place  this  kmgdom 
nnder  the  orders  of  the  Pope  and  of  Louis.  The  saOors  saw  it  all 
weQ  enoo^.  The  statesmen  neither  saw  it  then  nor  afterwards. 

While  Torrington's  report  of  the  26th  was  on  its  way  to  town, 
and  while  Nottingham's  despatch  and  its  roinoils  enclosore  were 
on  their  way  back,  the  British  fleet  had  been  pressed  eastwards  as 
far  as  Beachy  Head.  Torrington  received  the  Queen's  order  on 
the  29th,  and  at  onoe  sat  down  to  acklowledge  the  receipt  of  it  to 
Nottingham. 

•  ■nHok.  9, 
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My  Lord, 

I  thii  nbivto  MOdTed  H«r  Majesty's  orders,  wUdi  I  Mil  (lo  «mmi  u  I  em 
gal  iSttm  fliBM»fieani  on  board)*  aanuBwdetia  to  tluB :  I  am  rmj  oorlaiB  tbit  iSbietf 

•II  will,  with  tnysplf,  with  great  choorfulnei^  ^\xc  t!ao  obcJlonco  to  hrr  eommands. 

Now  in  answer  to  your  Lordship's,  I  infer  from  the  exsmiuation  of  tbo  prisoners 
they  took  off  Weymoath,  and  set  on  shore  at  the  lala  of  Wight,  that  tho  Fraiwh  aro  a* 
•troog  as  m  taka  than  to  be;  for  wen  tbej  nol  ao  atrooff,  or  ttndar  aaif  ooiiBtaniatloii, 
I  cannot  t!r!nk  they  would  liaro  }>ut  anybody  ashoro  ta  bring  ub  the  news  of  it,  bnt 
qaietly  haro  retired.  For  if  they  do  not  think  they  have  the  adrantago,  I  am  yet  to 
Icam  what  ean  movo  tliam  to  hi&y,  haTing  for  soreral  daya  bad  a  fair  wind  to  carry 
thorn  blL  And,  my  Lovdt  iietwitlaataiMUiig  your  advioo  feom  Franoo,  I  taho  tiioai  to  Iw 
80  men-of-war  stronp.  How  thoy  nro  mnnnod  indcod,  I  am  notable  to  judge;  but  I 
nm  credibly  informed  by  some  b'rencb  prisoners,  who  wore  taken  in  a  small  bnrk,  that 
they  are  well  mamiod,  and  that  the  Toulon  ships  are  now  with  thorn.  Had  we  had 
KUUgraw  with  no,  tha  maloh  had  boon  a  Uttio  noro  oqaaL  I  oaanot  ooai|inhoiid  that 
Killi)<rew,  tho  merchant  shijiH,  Shovel,  or  tho  Pljnnouth  ships,  can  run  much  hazard 
if  they  take  any  care  of  themselves.  For  whilst  vo  observe  tbo  Frenob,  they  cannot 
make  any  attempt  either  upon  ships  or  shore,  wlthont  running  a  great  hazard ;  and  if 
wo  an  baattott,  ia  axpoood  to  tholr  asainjr.  Tia  vary  poaaiUo  I  roaaon  wnqg,  bat  I 
do  n<!8nre  yoa  I  can,  and  will,  obey.  Prny  Ood  direct  .ill  for  tho  best.  I  m-nd  your 
LordHhip  a  copy  enclosed  of  your  letter  to  me.  Pray,  my  Lord,  assuro  Her  Majesty 
thitt  all  that  (?an  be  done  by  men  in  our  clrcamstances  shall  bo  done  for  her  service.* 

In  accordance  with  the  Queen's  orders  and  this  decision,  Tor- 
rliigton,  at  daylight  next  momixig,  proGceded  to  draw  his  fleet  into 
line.  The  wind  appears  to  have  been  from  the  eastward,  and  very 
light,  and  the  line  was  formed  on  the  starboard  tack,  with  the 
ships'  heads  to  the  nprthward*  The  Dutch  formed  the  van, 
Torrington,  according  to  usage,  commanded  the  centre,  and  Delayal 
the  rear.  Abont  eight  on  the  morning  of  June  80th,  signal  was  made 
to  engage,  the  allied  line  bore  down  on  the  French  to  leeward,  who 
lay  to  with  theur  head-Turds  aback  and  waited  for  the  onsett 

•  Eiitick,  p.  519. 

t  Tho  oompoaitioB  of  Torrtagtoii^  float  ia  ginn  la  tha  IfiuwtVt  of  Lord  TorriiigUm 
(Uyng),  already  quoted,  and  I  hftTO  sot  mot  it  ahwwhoro.  Tha  Dutoh  van  ooulatod  of 
«2  sail,  as  follows : — 
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Here,  I  do  not  examine  the  tactics  of  the  battle  that  follo^nr!.  Tt 
is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  Dutch  in  the  van  got  in  t  o  cl  oso 
action  Viith  the  rear  part  of  the  French  Tan,  and  were  doubled  on 
by  the  nine  leading  ships  of  the  latter.*  The  British  rear  also  got 
into  action,  but  not  so  close,  with  the  French  roar.  The  ships  in  the 
French  centre  were  to  leeward  of  the  v<{n  and  rear,  and  Torringtou 
in  the  British  ceiure,  attacked  them  only  at  long  range,  and  left 
for  some  time  a  gap  between  himself  and  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch 
were  badly  damaged,  but  tttved  thonselves,  or  weie  sa-ved  by 
Torrington*B  orders,  in  oomieqaenoe  of  fheir  dropping  their  anchors 
when  the  ebb  made,  whieh  the  French  not  perceiving,  drifted  away 
to  the  westward  oat  of  gim*shot.t  One  of  the  Batch  ships,  from 
inability  to  anchor,  diilted  >away  with  the  French  and  was 
captured. 

la  the  evening,  Torrington  weighed,  and  taking  in  tow  the 

disable  ships,  beat  to  the  eastward  against  the  light  foul  winds 
that  prevailed,  taking  the  precaution  to  drop  his  anchors  when 
the  ebb-tide  made  against  him.  The  French  followed,  not  in 
general  chase,  but  in  line  of  battle,  the  contemporary  opinion 
being  that  the  desire  to  maintain  the  fighting  formation  saved  our 
fleet  from  destruction.  At  any  rate,  the  council  of  war  which  sat 
on  tlie  1st  July,  decided  that  things  were  so  bad  with  them  that  if 
they  were  pressed  by  tlie  Frcncli,  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy 
tlic  disabled  ships  and  retire,  rather  than  £ace  a  renewal  of  the 
light. 

The  French  pursued,  but  not  strenuously,  for  four  days,  by 
which  time  the  Allies  had  readied  Dover,  and  had  left  the  enemy 
so  far  in  the  rear  that  the  purbuit  was  abandoned,  and  the  French 
drew  off  to  the  westward.  The  Allies  suffered  losses  in  the  pursuit, 
four  Dnteh  and  one  English  ship  having  either  been  burnt  or  ran 
ashore  in  a  disabled  state. 

Naturally,  the  alarm  was  great  in  England  on  the  news  of  this 
defeat  spieadixig.  Immediate  invasion  was  the  least  that  was 
expected.  Bat  it  should  seem  that  Torrington  was  entirely  rig^t 
in  his  strategical  judgment.  The  French  made  for  their  original 
destination,  Torbay,  where  they  anchored  and  landed  a  party  to 
bum  the  village  of  Teignmoutb,  which  was  easily  driven  off  by 

•  Memoirs  relating  to  T.^rd  Totri'ngton,  p.  4G. 

f  Not  onljr  were  nombers  of  nhipa  sguotfe  the  Datota,  but  the  iadiridoal  power  of 
t1i0lr  ihiiM  wu  ktt  thAa  tliftt  d  tlM  FNoeb.  TIm  mTeing«  twtt  of  ih*  22  dilpt 
fonnlng  the  Datoh  xtm  waa  but  61*8  gum,  whib  «f  th*  2ft  laadiaK  iUpi  of  tb«  Fmiefa 
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the  hastily  assembled  militia.  They  also  destroyed  one  or  two 
vessels  of  little  value  in  the  harbour,  and  later  rehi  t  d  to  Brest ; 
some  ruined  houses  atTeignmouth.somt;  buiiit  bmall  craft,  and  a 
single  captured  maD*of-wa>r  being  the  insigmficant  trophies  of  the 
gieat  expedition.  • 

ToiriiigtoD's  defenoe  of  hh  eondnot  was  the  stntegical  iM>ndition 
h»  liad  to  contend  mth.  He  iMe  greatly  inferior  to  the  Fieneh, 
bat  they  irace  powerlesB  for  miaehief  as  long  as  hie  fleet  euated. 
When  fotoed  by  the  Qaeen'e  order  to  flght  a  battle  which  there 
was  no  hope  of  winning  agamet  ships  not  only  more  nmneroits 
bat  of  greater  indiiridoal  foree^  it  behoved  him  to  talra  eire 
that  he  ran  no  risks  of  being  beaten. 

That  our  flghting  upon  so  groat  a  disadrnntage  as  we  did  wan  of  tho  last  conse- 
qaence  to  Xhf  ktntfdom,  h  as  eertnin  as  that  thft  Qtioen  eonid  not  have  been  prevailed 
with  to  sign  au  urder  (or  it,  iiad  not  both  our  woaknesci,  and  the  utreogth  of  the 

«o«my*  bMO  dUgnlMd  to  litr.  .  .  . 

It  is  true,  the  French  made  no  great  advantage  of  ihe'r  victory,  tho'  they  pat  us 
to  ft  grt-'Hl  cli:iii,'e  in  keeping  np  the  militin ;  bnt  ha'l  1  f  ni^ht  otherwise,  our  fleet  had 
been  totally  lost,  and  the  kingdom  had  lain  open  to  an  invasion.  What  then  would 
lukT*  b«iMiB«  flf  «•  la  the  tAtuum  of  Hb  Mftjoo^,  «kl  moot  of  tho  lud  (oiwoY  As  II 
was,  must  men  wore  in  fear  that  tho  French  would  invade;  hot  I  WM  always  of 
anothor  opiui  n  :  for  I  always  said,  Uutt  whilofc  wo  hftd  »  floet  ia  boiqgf  thOf  would  BOt 
dare  to  make  an  tittempt. 

In  mj  lottor  of  tho  SMh  Juno,  tho  aotter  f •  otaiod  jmttj  phiio ;  whHot  we  obieno 
the  French,  they  can  make  no  attempt  either  on  sea  or  shore,  but  with  great  diaad- 
Yanta^T? :  riml  if  wc  ari-  beaten  fill  in  fxjtosed  to  their  mercy.  This  I  (l.'irL<  be  bold  to 
say,  that  if  the  uiHiiagemeut  of  the  fleet  had  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ooonoU 

of  wor,  tiion  would  hftTO  boon  no  nood  of  tho  oseoMlve  dhaigo  the  khigdoB  wm  pot 
to  in  koopfog  np  tho  n]lHi«»  nor  would  tho  Franch  hnvo  gone  off  oo  nnteh  at  Aoir 

OOM.* 

So  that,  even  though  the  beaten  Allied  fleet  had  come  "  to  an 
juichor  nt  the  Nore  in  great  confusion  ;  and  expecting  that  the 
French  might  attaclc  them,  all  the  buoys  were  tal^r-n  up,  and  other 
necessary  dispositions  mad«'  os  soon  as  they  got  there,"t  yet  the 
strategy  of  the  conditions  was  such  as  to  leave  and  keep  the 
great  French  fleet  powerless.  If,  indeed,  the*  enemy  had  followed 
up  and  heaten  the  fleet  at  the  Nore  absolutely,  "  all  would  have 
been  at  his  mercy."  But  "a  tieet  in  being,"  even  though  it  waa 
discredited,  inferior,  and  shat  up  behind  nnbuoyed  sandbanks, 
was  snch  a  power  in  obserYation  as  to  paralyse  &e  aetion  of  an 
apparently  Tictorions  fleet  either  against "  sea  or  shore.'* 

This  is  the  part  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  whiefa  consti- 
tutes ito  ehief  interest,  bnt  whieh  is  hardly  toaehed  by  the 

*  Torrington's  defence,  Entick,  p.  649. 

4  MewnHTM  nUttittg  to  Jjtrd  Ttnriuj/tott^  p.  47. 
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different  historians  who  have  l«Iated  the  story.  The  first  attempt 
of  the  Freneh  to  gain  the  oonmuuid  of  the  sea  inth  a  definite 
ulterior  pnipoee  iailedt  beeaoee,  as  a  fact,  they  were  not  enter- 
prising or  persevering  enough  to  secure  the  preliminary  condition. 

Tbey  had  beaten  our  fleet,  yet  not  to  the  point  of  annihilation 
which  was  necessary  if  the  command  of  the  ?ra  v::i^  to  be  gained. 
Lord  Torrington's  acquittal  by  the  court-martial  ^vllich  tried  him, 
in  the  face  of  very  strong  inliucnces  on  the  other  side,  is  a  signi- 
•  ficant  reminder  of  the  naval  views  of  that  day.* 

Both  countries  had  now  studied  in  the  school  of  experience 
But  if  theFrencli  had  hardly  got  to  understand  what  sort  of  a  eom- 
maiid  of  tlie  sea  would  be  necessary  before  invasion  could  bo 
thought  of ;  the  English  had  taken  some  warning  as  to  the  dangers 
of  delay  and  parsimony  in  the  preparation  of  naval  defence. 

The  French  plan  for  1692  was  as  follows*  By  arrangement 
with  the  disaffected  party  in  England,  an  attempt  was  to  be  made 
to  land  an  army  of  20fi00  ment  on  tho  coast  of  Sossex,  the 
arrival  of  which  should  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  in  the 
eonntry  on  behalf  of  James.  This  army»  assembling  with  the  neoes- 
sary  sea-transport  at  La  Hague,  Cherbourg,  and  Havie»  eonsisled 
of  14  battalions  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  and  9,000  Frenoh, 
was  joined  by  the  ex-King.t  No  doubt  it  WIS  originally  intended 
that  the  French  fleet  of  1GU2  should  be  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
Allied  English  and  Dutch  as  it  had  been  in  1G90,  and  equally 
beforehand  in  beginning  hostilities.  The  authorities  at  Bro^t  were 
ordered  to  prepare  the  whole  of  the  ships  there  for  sea,  and  orders 
were  given  that  a  contingent  of  13  sail-of-the-line  should  join  them 
from  Toulon.  Then  the  precedent  of  1090  was  taken  up,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  de  Tourville — again  in  command — might  be  able 
to  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  Britisli  liome  fleet  before  it  could  bo 
joined  by  the  Dutch,  and  that  then  the  invading  military  force 
might  cross  and  encourage  a  successful  rising  of  the  Jacobites. 

But  two  things  happened,  or  rather  three,  which  marred  and 
rendered  abortive  the  otherwise  reasonaUe  plans  of  the  French* 
The  Toulon  contingent,  appcoaehing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the 
18th  of  May,  was  met  by  a  gale  of  wind,  which  drove  two  of  ths 

**  A  matter  not  touched  on  by  any  of  the  historUns,  wUdi  would  deseire  oommwt 

if  I  dealt  with  tilt'  tactical  part  of  tti(?  subject,  i"  the  non-use  by  ToRiimtOD  Ot  Us 
fire-sbii>6.   I  have  not  observed  that  anyone  uys  a  word  about  them, 
t  Forbio,  quoted  by  Lediard,  rol.  ii.,  p.  6S6. 

I  Eotiek,  p.  W5.  0.  Ttonh,  t«l.  t|  KMi  troaia  nf*  Itow  w«ra  tak  I^OOS 
nM»  Vat  tUs  it  ft  mlitakeb 
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ehips  ashore  at  Oenta,  and  80  dispersed  and  damaged  the  remainder 
that  they  were  not  able  to  reach  Brest  till  the  end  of  the  month  of 
Jaly,  by  which  time  many  things  had  happened. 

The  second  misfortune  which  the  French  suffered  was  the  per- 
sistent advice  from  Engh'sh  Jacobites,  that  many  of  the  captains  of 
'the  British  fleet  had  been  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  JameSf  and 
would  desert  t<>  tlie  enemy  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Tile  tliird  mihlortune  was  that  the  Dutch  were  more  prompt  and 
earlier  than  usual  in  joinhig  the  English  fleet,  and  that  Louis 
information  on  this  head  had  failed  him.* 

James  pressed  upuii  Louis  the  certainty  of  liis  information  with 
regard  to  the  disaffected  English  captains,  and  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  the  English  fleet  alone ;  and  in  an  evil  hoar  for  the  French 
Booceu,  IioniB  sent  orders  to  d«  Toorville  to  put  to  sea  with  the 
45  ships  of  the  line  and  thie  7  flre-ships  which  were  ready  at  Brest, 
and  to  flB31  upon  the  Snglish  before  the  jnncUon  of  the  Ihiteh, 
whether  they  were  strong  or  weak.  De  loorville  sailed,  but  fixil 
north-easterly  winds  delayed  his  progress  np  Channel,  and  &eili- 
iated  the  passage  of  the  English  down  Channel,  and  the  approach 
of  the  Dutch  to  join  them.  Cruisers  were  despsit&ed  after  de 
Tomrville,  from  Barfleur  and  elsewhere,  to  countermand  the  pre- 
vious orders,  but  the  despatches  never  reached  him,  and  he  went 
on  towards  the  point  where  the  army  for  invasion  was  assembled. 

The  English  had,  as  I  have  oljservcd,  profited  by  exi>erience. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  accurate  information  of  the 
French  complete  design,  for  they  were,  down  to  the  last  moment, 
proposing  a  descent  on  Rt.  Malo,  and  the  necessary  troops  were 
called  together  at  Portsmuiith  for  the  purpose.  But  they  were  well 
aware  that  a  great  sea  force  early  in  the  field  was  the  double 
necessity  under  the  knowledge  that  some  design  was  in  preparation 
in  France.  Admiral  Russell  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Home  ileet  as  early  as  the  3rd  of  December  1691,  and  great  activity 
was  displayed  in  pushing  on  the  fitment  of  the  ships. 

Lo6k-oat  ships  were  sent  out  to  obserre  the  movements  of  the 
French,  and  as  the  ships  grew  towards  readiness,  two  strong 
squadrons  were  despatefaed  into  the  Channel  with  orders  so 
ettrioiiBly  tneonseqnent  as  almost  to  show  that  the  real  designs  of 
the  F^reneh  wese  quite  misondersftood. 

Sir  Balph  DelavaJ  had  arrived  in  the  Downs  with  a  squadron 
in  tlie  beginning  of  March,  after  successful  oonvoy  service  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was  now  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  Fren^ 
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coast  as  far  as  Cape  La  Hague,  with  scouts  out  to  give  him  due 
warning  of  tlie  enemy's  approach.  Then  he  was  to  cross  over  to 
the  Isle  of  Wif?ht,  whence,  if  no  orders  reached  him,  he  was  to 
return  along  the  Frencli  coast  to  Dover,  and  again,  if  no  orders 
reached  him,  he  was  to  repair  Lu  tiie  flats  off  the  North  Foreland. 

Admiial  Carter,  with  a  considerable  squadroni  including  11  ships 
for  the  line,  had  orders  on  the  14th  of  April  to  sail  to  the  Channel 
lelandfly  and  to  eroise  near  St.  Malo  for  eight-and-forty  bom,  im- 
leea  *'  an  opportunity  of  doing  serrioe  '*  shonld  reoommend  a  longer 
atay.  Then  he  was  to  look  in  at  Havre,  and  if  no  flemce  ooold  be 
done  there,  he  was  to  return  to  Spithead.* 
•  It  is  not  T8ty  easy  to  understand  what  was  in  the  mmd  of  the 
authorities  dictating  these  orders.  Mere  reconnoitring  a  part  of 
the  French  coast,  where  either  no  heavy  ships  or  the  whole  navsl 
force  of  France  might  be  expected  to  be  met,  could  have  been  mudi 
better  carried  out  by  a  few  very  light  and  insignificant  ships;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  mere  collection  of  intelligence  was  the 
object.  But  if  not,  then  what  was  the  ohject  ?  Dangers  were  ran 
in  separating  such  considerahle  bodies  from  the  main  fleet,  and 
leaving  them  Uable  to  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  vahie,  compensating  for  tlio  risk,  was  aimed  at.  And, 
indeed,  tliis  view  tseemb  to  have  been  speedily  taken,  for  counter- 
manding orders  to  both  Admirals  almost  immediately  followed, 
resulting  in  general  directions  to  liussell,  Delaval,  and  Caiter  to 
concentrate  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.f 

Admiral  Bussell,  with  the  main  body  of  the  English  fleet,  arrived 
off  Bye  on  the  8&  of  May,  where  some  of  the  Butch  ships  were 
already  at  anchor.  The  joined  forces  seem  to  have  anchored  there- 
abouts, and  on  the  10th  a  council  of  war  decided,  on  considermg  the 
orders  given  to  Sir  Balph  Delaval,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  make 
a  further  delay  off  Bye,  so  as  to  secure  his  jnnction.|  The  fleet, 
however,  sailed  for  St.  Helen's  on  the  llthi  and  on  the  Ifttfa, 
Delaval  and  Garter,  who  had  abeady  formed  a  junction  at  sea, 
joined  Bufisell  at  St.  Helen's. 

The  British  admiral  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
enormous  fleet.  The  Bed  s^uadiOD,  under  Bussell*  with  Sir  Balph 

•  Lediard,  voL  ii.,  p.  6i6. 

t  Iiadiard  (v«l.  iL,  p.  656,  not«)  oottridtn  tliAt  tb«  Snt  eonnteniuinaiag  orden 
|bil«i«iMl  on  intelligence  that  the  French  wv  jnpuiag  for  se«  (st  BMdf).  Th* 
dates  were  ^h  and  28rd  of  ApriL  Creasy,  iwwriiww  SngUmd^  tty»  Buiell  Wftf 
jilaying  false,  if  so,  many  things  art  oxplaiaed* 

I  Bvfobett,  p.  468 ;  Lodfawd  foUows. 
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DelaYRl  and  Sir  Glondesley  Shovel  as  vice-  cud  rear-admirals,, 
oonusted  ct  5  first-rates,  8  seoond,  16  third,  and  7  fourth*  The 
Blue  s^nadroiir  under  Admiral  Sir  John  Aahby,  Yice-Admiral  Hon. 
Georfse  Booke,  and  Bdar-Admiral  Hon.  Biohard  Gartert  consisted 
of  1  fint-rate,  7  seoond,  18  third,  and  6  fonrth-rates.  The  English 
part  of  the  fleet  eonsisted  thus  of  68  ships  ol  the  line,  oaziTing 
97,725  men,  and  4,500  gons.  Besides  these  were  98  frigates  and 
fire-ships. 

The  Dutch  formed  the  White  squadron,  under  Admiral  Alle* 
monde  and  two  Vice-admirals,  and  consisted  of  86  ships-of-the- 
line,  namely,  9  first,  10  second,  9  third,  and  8  fourth-rates.  The 
division  carried  12,950  men,  and  2,494  guns.  Attached  to  the 
division  were  14  frigates  and  fire-ships.  The  total  line-of-battle 
force  was  thfTGforc  99  sail,  carrying  40,075  men,  and  6,994  guns. 
I  suppose  that  never  before  or  «iace  has  such  a  tremendous  naval 
force  been  assembled  under  one  admiral,  and  yet  £io!u  want  of 
proper  intelligence,  the  French  admiral  at  the  head  of  itsa  than 
half  the  force,  was  quiutly  sailinc;  up  channel  to  be  destroyed  by  it.* 

Bussell  seems  to  have  had  uu  adMccs  of  tkti  near  approach  of 
the  French.  Thd  Allies  were  full  of  the  intended  descent  on  St. 
Halo,  and  BosseU's  proposal  was  that,  guarded  by  the  whole  fleet 
to  the  westward,  the  descent  should  he  made  by  the  troops  pre- 
pared at  Portsmoath.  But  as  a  preliminary  a  squadron  of  6  light 
frigates  was  despatehed  towards  Havre  and  that  part  of  the  French 
coast,  to  reconnoitre;  and  on  the  18th  of  ttaj  the  whole  fleet 
weighed,  and  stood  dhrectly  oyer  towards  Cape  Barfleor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  sid^  was  aware  of  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  enemy.  The  weather  was  thick,  and  the  wind 
light  from  the  westward,  and  the  Allied  fleet  stood  on,  on  the 
starboard  taok,  till  about  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  May. 
Then  guns  were  heard  from  the  look-outs  to  the  westward,  and 
soon,  out  of  the  fog,  two  of  them  appeared  with  the  signals  flying  de- 
noting the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Russell  at  once  made  the  signal 
for  the  rear  to  tack,  so  as  to  meet  the  Fr(;nch  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  they  were  on  the  port  tack.  Hut  as  the  sun  rose,  the  weather 
cleared,  and  the  French  wei  tj  seen  to  be  forming  their  line  on  the 
starboard  tack  with  their  heads  to  the  southward.  Russell  ran  to 
leeward,  and  then,  his  line  fairly  well  formed  fiom  B.S.W.  to  N.N.E., 

•  Lcdiard  gives  the  n«m6«  aod  gvm  of  68  French  ships,  and  »»jt1hatt  were  55  amall 

iiraft  attached.  But  he  admits  he  may  over-stjito.  Tromlo  fjireg  names  of  captain'?  at 
wttU,  aad  Iiiccept  his  sUtemeat,  the  more  so  as  Kussell  iiuusclf  uiaU«>«  tho  number  as. 
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lay  to  antl  awaited  the  attack  of  the  French,  the  Dutch  White 
Bquadron  forming  the  van,  tlie  Re<l  squadron  the  centre,  and  tho 
Blue  the  rear,  as  the  signal  to  tack  had  been  aninillcd. 

What  concerns  us,  now  that  we  have  hrouglit  the  French  fleet 
all  but  into  contact  with  the  Allied  fleet  of  twice  its  force,  is  less 
any  close  mTeetigation  of  its  disutroitfl  defeat  wliioh  most  in- 
evitably followed,  than  those  general  refleetiona  whieb  natorallj 
arise  on  saeh  a  oomplete  failure  of  strategy.  Let  ns  first  bear  in 
mind  tb:^t  we  bare  a  set  of  conditions  just  opposite  to  those 
wbieh  bad,  two  yean  before,  snrronnded  the  battle  of  Beaehy 
Head*  The  st^srlorities  of  the  attaoking  and  defending  fleets 
were  reversedt  and  the  attaeking  fleet  was  to  windwsrd,  barred 
therefore  from  all  cbanoes*of  escape,  because  tho  propnlsive  foroe 
on  which  escape  depended,  was  adverse.  De  Tourville  had  fallen 
into  this  horrible  trap,  not  of  choioe,  but  from  want  of  intelligence. 
Hoping,  in  the  fog,  that  the  enemy,  of  whose  presence  he  possibly 
bad  warning  for  tlio  first  time  by  the  sound  of  our  look-out  ship's 
guns,  was  at  most  the  whole  Englisli,  or  the  whole  Dutch  fleet, 
the  lifting  of  the  fog  left  liiui  in  face  of  a  combination  such  as 
would  have  in  any  case  kept  him  at  Brest  had  he  known  of  it. 
Close  to  him  was  the  army  of  invasion  and  its  transport.  The 
cruising  squadrons  of  the  English  had,  up  to  this  time,  made  it 
iinpoasible  for  the  force  at  La  ilague  to  dream  of  moving.  Now, 
it  was  quite  certain  that,  whatever  happened,  the  game  of 
invasion  was  up.  It  was  not  a  question  of  de  Tourville's  being 
beaten,  it  was  only  one  of  escaping  total  a.f>nn><^*^y*",  if  sndk 
escape  wore  possible.  The  inmioii  project  eo  tax  had  eome  to 
this,  that  there  had  been  all  the  expense  of  collecting  a  nselees 
army  in  Normandy,  besides  the  certainty  that  each  a  collection 
was  about  to  involve  the  greater  or  less  destroetion  of  tha  French 
fleet 

We  are  not  told  how  the  tide  was  when  the  two  fleets  sighted 
one  another.  Had  it  been  flood,  de  Tourville  might  have  profited 
by  the  example  of  Toxrington,  and  by  dropping  his  ancJiors  imme- 
diately, suffered  the  enemy  to  drift  away  from  him.  Had  it  been 
ebb,  I  know  not  what  he  could  have  done  other  than  what  he  did 
do,  that  is,  to  pat  the  boldest  possible  face  on  it,  and  bear  down  to 
the  attack. 

But  of  eonr.sc  it  was  hopeless.  In  the  thick  weather  that  naala 
set  m,  it  was  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  happened,  but  that 
the  unhappy  P'rench  were  everywhere  beaten  and  dispersed.  The 
wind  had  shifted  to  the  N.W.  by  W.  in  the  afternoon,  which  facili* 
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tated  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  escape  soath  and  eontb-west 
indifloriininately*  whieh  th^  did.  Later  on  the  wind  changed  io 
the  eaatward  and  freshened*  Next  day  (the  SOth  Kay)  Rnesell 
wrote  that  it  had  coDtinaed  oalm  all  night.  There  had,  daring 
the  day's  calm,  been  an  engagement  to  the  westward  of  him,. 
"  whieh  he  supposed  to  be  the  Bine.*'  "  I  can  give,*'  he  said,  "  no 
particular  aooonnt  of  things ;  but  the  French  were  beaten,  and  I 
am  now  steering  away  for  Coiiquet  Roads,  having  a  fresh  gale 
easterly,  but  extremely  fog^y.  I  suppose  that  is  the  place  they 
design  for.*  If  it  please  Gud  to  send  us  a  little  clear  weather,  I 
uo  not  doubt  but  we  shall  destroy  their  whole  fleet.  I  saw  in  the 
night  three  or  foor  ships  blow  up ;  but  I  know  not  what  ihey 
were."t 

Thero  wfis  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  lo  pursue  and  destroy. 
Some  of  the  bealea  enemy  made  for  St.  Malo,  and  secnnMl  them- 
selves; but  some  that  escaped  to  Cherbourg  ami  oiiui-  to  La 
Hague  were  fallen  upon  and  burnt  by  Delaval  and  Kussell  himself. 
There  were  no  less  than  15  ships  of  from  60  to  101  guns  destroyed, 
8  at  Cherbourg,  and  12  at  La  Hague.  The  French  attempt  to 
gain  the  command  of  the  sea  had  a  second  time  failed,  bat  now 
disastrously. 

*  He  irA»  still  21  milM  N.E.  of  Cajm  B«rflmir  whon  he  wrote.   Conqaot  Roads  »n 

eloM  to  BrAst. 

1 1  h«T«  tek«Q  tor  lUmtrMioB  of  b«til«  tA  tihlt  date  •  ototeh  of  *  piotaro  whiob  lung* 

In  the  hoaao  of  tho  ^Admlnil  Soperiotendent  at  Dovonport,  and  of  which  no  hii>tory 
exiffU.  bnt  to  which  I  haTO  had  aooooa  Ibrongh  the  ktndneoa  of  Sir  Waiter  Uant-Gmbbe, 
when  lie  waa  superintendaol.  Tbo  fwintiiv  ^  anftoed  fhMA  d«eayed  portions  of 
it  having  pa— od  throogh  the  hands  of  some  andadons  maatar  painter  in  the  yard,  but 

what  hsiS  not  boon  touched  is  of  cxec^f'llng  bfaiity  nnd  truth.  It  !•>  imp"''s:blf»  to  say 
who  wsa  the  artijt,  bat  intcraal  eridonce  points  irresii>UbI^  to  tho  cor.clu^ioa  that  it  is 
nearly  a«  old  as  the  yard  Hself,  wUeh  ifas  foimded  in  ISSl,  or  Is  a  copy  of  a  pioinre  of 
that  datSk  The  single  reefs  hi  the  tepsanB,  the  eolonring  of  the  balla,  tho  shape  of  the 
tops,  shortness  of  thr>  mast-hi'.id!?,  cat  of  thr>  s;ii1^,  and  othw  thin^  a^  £s  the  data  of 
the  ships  representod  as  close  to  that  of  La  Ua|^.  - 
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* 

JhtmrnsTB  TO  Gaih  tsb  Coidiakd  of  the  Sba  witb  BiiFmrni 
Ultsbiob  Fqbpobb.— (Continicei.) 

Tbs  coaMqQfloeM  of  failare  to  gain  oommaiui  of  the  sea  for  aa  ulterior  purpoM. — 
TIm  attempt  «l  the  VnuA  in  16W  to  pan  an  mnaj  ortr  to  England,  and  iU  ooUapM.— 
The  attempt  of  1744  hardly  to  1m  duMd  mdu  the  edbjeetef  the  chapter.— It^i  daring 
nnd  rashncs.i. — Its  atsnrd  endinp^. — Mistalcen  strtitojfT  of  Franco  in  17,'C-5n. — Countries 
unable  to  protect  their  own  seaboard  can  scarcely  hope  to  attack  those  of  other 
eonatrie*.— KemliTe  of  the  operatioM  of  l7fiO»eBd  die  deelnietlea  of  emy  attempt  at 
liiTMivia. — Oiaam  of  n«ieh  IdlBn  te  be  loiuid  in  false  etrataflieel  prineiplee. 

It  is  proper  that  we  ehor.ld  glance  for  a  moment,  before  passinpr 
on,  at  the  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  a  complete  failure 
to  obtain  the  command  of  the  sea  for  an  ultrrior  purpose:  the 
consequences,  that  is,  of  making  naval  warfare  a  means  rather 
than  an  end.  In  1690  the  French  attempt  had  been  frastrated 
by  the  sonnd  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Torrington  operating  under 
veiy  disadTAntageooB  eonditioii8»  but  goTemed  by  a  profound 
conTieUoD  of  the  tremendons  risks  wbioh  would  be  ran  if  the 
raah  adoption  of  any  other  policy  shonld  land  the  allied  fleets 
In  a^seriona  disaster.  In  1692  the  French  may  be  said  to 
have  adopted  the  opposite  view*  They  were  prepared  to  stake 
their  maritime  life  upon  a  cMt,  and  to  stand  the  hazard  of 
the  die.  De  Tournlle's  orders  were,  praetically,  to  go  through 
with  it  without  regard  to  conaeqnenoes.  The  naval  war  was 
made  snbordinate  to  the  militaxy  war  which  was  ready  to  be 
launched  from  La  Hagae,  and  bo  overwhelmingly  important 
(lid  this  military  war  seem,  that  any  mere  naval  risk  was  not 
to  stand  for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  it.  So  the  die  was  cast, 
the  battle  of  La  Hague  was  fought,  and  the  French  navy  was  de- 
stroyed, scattered,  and  dispersed,  and  the  consequences  had  to  be 
taken,  which,  however,  as  wUl  be  related  in  the  proper  place,  the 
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Froibb,  by  a  retnm  to  iha  prindples  of  legitiniato  naval  war,  were 
aUe  in  some  degree  to  diBeoimt  in  1698. 

Tba  Anglo-Doteh  fieets  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  quite  unprepared 
for  fh0  abaolnto  eoUiq^  which  French  maritime  entoiprtse  anffiwed 
on  {he  defeat  of  de  TonrviUe.  FraotieaCy,  the  rest  of  the  year  1692 
and  the  whole  of  1698  were  spent  in  coniidering  what  was  to  be 
done,  without  coming  to  any  definite  eondoeions.  But  in  1694  tha» 
notorious  powerleBsness  of  the  enemy  at  aea  determined  an  attack 
upon  Brest  by  land  and  aea.  There  was,  however,  no  heart  in  it, 
nor  were  the  land  forces  nearly  snffident  for  so  considerable  an 
enterprise.  It  was  in  no  degree  surprising  that  on  the  failure  of 
an  attaelv  on  a  fort  in  Camaret  Bay  the  whole  thing  should  have 
been  abandoned  ;  yet  the  cool  audacity  of  tho  attack  was  a  direct 
conseqtifinpo  of  the  defeat  of  La  Hap^ue,  and  the  sense  of  Torring- 
ton's  language  in  relation  to  a  brokeu-u])  fleet — if  it  is  beaten,  all 
is  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy — came  home  to  the  mind  of 
the  English  Government.  They  provided  abundance  of  mortar 
boats — bombs,  as  they  weio  then  called — and  laid  in  good  store  of 
ghellii. 

This  being  done.  Dieppe  was  heavily  bombarded  on  the  13th 
July  1694.  Havre  was  bombarded  on  the  16th,  and  burnt  steadily 
for  two  days.  An  andacions  endeavour  was  made  to  smoke  the 
mhabttanto  out  of  Dunkirk  with  a'  certain  inventor's  "  smoak* 
boats*"  in  September. 

The  Allies  quietly  took  np  a  pennanent  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  wintering  for  the  first  time  in  these  latitudes,  lay 
across  French  trade,  watehed  French  porte,  and  hampered  every 
effort  of  France  by  sea. 

The  year  1695  was  but  one  series  of  bombardments.  St.  Malo, 
in  July,  was  fired  by  "  machineB/'  and  had  000  shells  and  carcases 
thrown  into  it.  Granville  was  destroyed.  Dunkirk  was  attacked 
a<rain,  but  again  unsuccessfully,  in  August.  Calais  was  bombarded 
with  GOO  sliells,  and  next  year  with  800  shells  again  ;  while  further 
down  the  coast,  Belleisle,  Houat,  and  Haedic  were  ravaged  and 
harried.  Palamos,  captured  by  the  Frnnch  land-ways,  was,  in 
August  1695,  bombarded  by  the  Allies  sea-wayts ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  from  1C)1)2  to  1697  a  mere  question  with  the  victorious  puwers 
what  sort  of  mischief  might  be  most  conveniently  and  economically 
carried  out.  The  French  navy  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
demoralization  for  those  five  years  by  the  break-up  ofit  the  coast  of 
Normandy  that  most  of  what  was  done  in  the  maritime  war  way 
was  the  work  of  ^vate  enterprise.  These  were  the  days  of  Jean 
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Bart  in  the  North  Re.i.  as  a  private  adventurer  under  Government 
control,  and  of  the  practice  of  hiring  out  as  to  c^onttactors  the 
ships,  oiticers,  and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  France.*  Practi- 
cally, it  may  be  said  that  the  failure  of  de  Tourville  to  gain  the 
command  of  the  sea  for  the  temporary  advantage  of  getting  the 
army  across  the  Channel, •involved  the  close  of  the  naval  war  and 
the  leaving  every  spot  of  French  coast  open  to  the  descents  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  possible  attempt  to  recover  the  naval  posi- 
tion, Franee  in  1695  was  minded  to  try  the  feasibility  of  roahing 
an  anny  aoross,  in  the  abeenee  of  the  British  fleet.  The  ptaetiee 
of  laying  up  the  great  body  of  the  fleet  in  the  winter  seemed  to 
offer  soch  ao  opportimity,.and  preparations  were  made  for  embark- 
ing an  army  at  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  a^jaoent  ports  in  the  month 
of  Febmaiy.  But  inteUigenee  to  this  effect  having  readied  the 
English  Government,  orders  were  instantly  given,  on  the  21st  of 
that  month,  to  mobilise  the  navy.  So  expeditiously  was  the  busi- 
ness conducted  that  Eussell  found  himself,  on  the  28th,  ofit  Grave- 
lines,  at  the  head  of  40  sail  of  the  line  of  English  ships,  and  12 
Dutch,  beside  ihe-ships  and  small  craft.  The  mere  appearance  of 
such  a  fleet  put  to  flight  all  ideas  of  any  f1  parent. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  was  not  made  until  1744  ;  and 
thonph  it  can  hardly  be  clas'^td  as  one  where  the  command  of  the 
sea  was  sought,  yet  as  the  inientiou  was  to  provide  sufficient  naval 
force  to  escort  the  army  over,  it  cannot  properly  be  passed  by ;  the 
less  so  as  the  expedition  was  prepared  in  peace,  and  its  dis- 
charge upon  our  shores  was  intended  to  form  the  declaration  of 
war. 

The  preparations  were  made  in  the  winter  of  1749-44  with  great 
secrecy;  15,000  troops  in  Flanders  and  Fieardy  were  assembled 
at  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  commanded  by  Goont  de  Saxe, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Yoong  Pretender  and  a  body  of  his 
Scotch  and  Irish  supporters.  Transports  for  this  force  were  col- 
lected at  the  ports,  and  a  fleet  of  18  sail  of  the  line,  under 
de  Hoquefeuille  was  fitted  out  at  Brest  and  Bocbefort,  and  entered 
the  Channel  on  the  8rd  of  February.t  The  British  Government 

*  Ia  gwm  d«  d<teil,  U  gnem  do  eonn*  «tbI(  stsls  oorap6 1ft  Mftrim  d«  la  ¥nme9. 
Lm  bitfaBiaiU d« IVHftt  «t  Im oileiarft  de  Taiueav  ^talrat  jnrttdt,  sons  certaines  coii<1i- 
tions,  aaic  ormatpar?  oti  anx  compagnUs  qui  ronlarent  tont<?r  cp  ffondro  dent  reprises 
aax<ja«llea,  da  reste,  les  miouiirM  eax-meines  ne  de  laignaient  pas  de  s'aseocier. — • 
O.  Tronde,  toL  i.,  p.  235. 

t  According  to  Schomb«rg,  19  ship^^  of  44  to  76  guPS,  and  4  of  SSglUUii  YoL 
p.  SOU,  0.  Tfoode       ttafijr  26  TMeeia.  Vol.  i.,  p.  SM. 
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does  not  appear  to  bave  been  early  apprised  of  the  designs  of 
France.  The  general  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  guardin;^  against  a  coming  war  with  France  were  con- 
t>itlerable,  but  more  perhaps  in  the  wa/  of  attack  than  of  defence 
against  a  particular  fi  i  in  of  it. 

But  the  Ph(Tnix  24,  Captain  T.  Brodrlck,  was  watching  Brest, 
and  saw  the  squadron  on  the  same  day  that  it  put  to  sea.  She  at 
once  made  sail  for  Plymouth,  arriving  there  on  the  Srd  of  Feb- 
mary,  and  sent  off  exprotB  to  the  Admifalfy  'with  tlie  news.  The 
whole  of  the  ehips  available  were  at  once  whipped  up.  Admiral 
Sir  John  Norris  was  placed  in  oommand;  he  etarted  for  Spit- 
head»  picked  up  the  ehipe  there  on  the  6th  of  February,  and 
sailed  for  the  DownB»  where  the  whole  fleet  was  ordered  to  raides* 
Tons.  There  he  Boon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  49  saiiy  of 
which  21  carried  not  less  than  60  gone,  and  11  not  leee  than  44, 
a  fleet  therefore  greatly  superior  to  that  which  was  approaehing 
under  de  Boqnefemlle. 

This  wn<^  seen  at  the  entrance  to  the  Channel  by  the  Bideford 
and  Kinsak,  which  were  in  charge  of  a  convoy  for  Jamaica,  on  the 
8nl  of  February,  thp  day  on  which  the  Phccni.r  had  arrived  at 
Plymouth.  Captain  Young,  who  commanded  the  latter  ship, 
judged  that  a  higher  duty  was  before  him ;  he  quitted  the  convoy, 
and  made  all  speed  to  Plymouth  with  tlie  news.  The  Admiralty 
were  thus  kept  well  informed  of  the  progress  and  strength  of  llu! 
enemy.  At  Dunkirk  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  proceeded 
with,  though  it  is  said  Lhat  the  process  could  only  be  made 
tasteful  to  the  remainder  of  the  troops  by  the  execution  of  a 
recalcitrant  member  of  the  body  on  the  beach,  and  in  presence  of 
his  comrades. 

The  French  fleet  met  foul  winds  and  weather,  and  did  not 
reach  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  until  the  I7th.  The  Admiral 
sent  forward  a  look-out  ehip  to  examine  St.  Helen's  and  Spithead, 
and  on  the  report  that  nothing  was  there,  coneeiTed  the  remark- 
able idea  that  the  British  fleet  had  retired  into  Portsmouth 
harbour.  He  thereupon  despatched  Commodore  Bareil  with  5 
sail  to  Dunkirk  to  hasten  the  embarkation,  as  if  under  the  im* 
pression  that  the  coast  was  clear.  He  himself  fell  into  a  three 
days*  furious  gale  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  suffered  much 
damage ;  but  on  the  22nd  of  February  the  wind  changed  to 
the  westward  and  the  weather  cleared.  The  French  Admiral 
took  advantage  of  the  change  and  anchored  that  evening  ofif 
Dungeness. 
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It  is  easy  at  this  point  to  take  notice  of  the  daring,  as  well  as 
of  tho  rashnens  of  such  proceedinp;«  as  these.  They  can  hardly 
he  comiiL'd  as  naval  warfare,  and  more  clearly  represent  naval 
gambhii^.  To  asHUuie,  aa  de  Eoquefeuille  had  done,  that  becuUfte 
there  were  no  ships  at  Spithead,  therefore  Great  Britain  at  an 
hoar  of  peculiar  danger  and  anxiety  would  leave  her  coasts  so 
unguarded  that  a  force  of  a  score  of  line-of-battle  ships  might 
become  master  of  the  British  seas,  wab  to  place  au  abnormal  faith 
in  the  stupidity  of  the  islanders.  He  was  about  to  conduct  uk 
attack  which  had  been  long  iu  preparation,  and  whieh  was  vital 
to  Great  Britain,  and  yet  his  foroe  was  idatiToly  small,  how- 
ever looked  atb  It  was  true  that  England  had  a  great  fleet  de- 
tached to  the  Keditenanean,  and  a  considerable  force  in  the  West 
Indies  at  the  time,  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  she 
^K-ouId  have  denuded  her  own  shores  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  be  . 
able  to  match  de  Boqnefeuille's  force.  But  unless  she  bad  done 
so,  his  position  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  method  was 
not  really  an  advance  on  that  adopted  in  1695,  and  which  was  so 
easily  and  so  completely  made  absurd.  The  present  attempt 
might  just  as  easily  turn  out  to  be  absurd,  and  something  elso, 
uulesu  the  very  unlikely  contingency  of  the  absence  of  the  Biiti^ih 
fleet  could  be  calculated^  on. 

And  some  such  ideas  were  very  forcibly  impressed  on  de  Roqu«« 
feuilJe's  naiud  when  he  saw,  the  next  day,  the  23rd  of  February, 
the  great  fleet  under  Sir  John  Norris  "  tiding  it  round  the  South 
Foreland.  '  At  that  moment,  though  the  French  were  to  wind- 
ward, they  were  apparently  embayed  to  the  eastward  of  Dun- 
genees,  and  powerless  to  escape  from  the  superior  fleet  slowly 
approaching  them.  But  fortune  favoured  the  audacious  squadron 
of  the  enemy.  The  tide  failed  Sir  John  Norris  when  he  had  got 
within  six  miles  of  the  French,  and  the  wind  remaining  fool  and 
li^ti  compelled  him  to  drop  his  anchors.  Upon  ascertaining  this 
respite,  da  Boquefenille  called  a  council  of  war,  which  determined  ' 
that  the  sooner  they  got  out  of  their  critical  position  the  better, 
and  (nrders  were  accordingly  given  to  weigh  at  sunset  and  to  make 
sail  with  tlu  tide  at  seven  in  the  evening.  This  was  done,  and 
fortune  stiU  befriending  them,  a  furious  gale  sprang  up  ^hi<.h 
drove  them  down  Channel  at  the  rate  of  12  knots,  and  safely, 
though  in  some  disorder,  into  Brest.  Sir  John  Norris  findinj*, 
when  day  broke,  that  the  French  had  disappeared,  returned  to  tl.u 
Downs  so  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  and  arrived  there  once 
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more  on  the  27^  of  Febroary,  though  aomewhat  dumaged  by  the 

heavy  gale.* 

Thas  absurdly  ended  an  expedition  in  which  the  chanoee  vere 
flO  mueb  agiunst  the  attacking  side  that  it  ooukl  not  be  ranged 
under  ilie  head  of  legitimate  naval  warfare.  The  French  were 
only  fortunate  in  escaping  intaot*  for  any  impartial  judge  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  early  days  of  February 
must  have  predicted  certain  ruin  to  the  French  fleet.  The 
attempt  wm  and  was  not  one  to  gain  command  of  the  sea  for  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  invasion.  Undertaken  while  the  two  nations 
were  as  yet  at  peace,  and  prepared  in  secret,  it  was  to  opemte  by 
way  of  Burprise,  although  it  was  all  but  iraposhiljle  that  surprise 
could  be  effective.  The  naval  force  was  insufficient  to  completely 
break  up  and  disorganize  anything  but  a  very  small  force  of  the 
British,  and  it  had  been  ahown  iu  IGUO  lIiuL  anything  short  of 
complete  demoralization  of  the  defending  forces  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  permit  the  invading  army  to  orosa.  Therefore,  if  fall 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  matter,  it  mnet  liave  been  con- 
flidered  that  the  EngUsh  Goremment  wonld  prove  so  extra- 
ordinarily sapine  as  to  leave  practieally  no  force  in  defence  of 
its-shores.  Bat  it  coald  not  have  been  miknown  to  the  French 
Government  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  English 
Government  could  be  less  accused  of  sapineness,  for  in  the 
previoas  December  it  had  carried  a  vote  appropriating  40,000  men 
for  the  sea,  and  52,000  for  the  army  and  marines.  The  whole 
idea  of  the  expedition  betrayed  a  want  of  comprehension  of  the 
naval  problem  which  pointed  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the  most 
ignorant. 

War  with  France,  being  again  formally  declared  in  1756,  tended 
to  put  a  stoj)  to  a  sort  of  disgraceful  panic  fear  of  invasion  which 
had  possessed  the  country,  and  to  turn  attention  towards  direct 
measures  for  preventing  such  a  thing.  France  on  her  part 
mistaking,  with  the  instincts  of  a  military  nation,  the  true  points 
of  naval  policy,  was  full  of  invasion  projectn,  and  notwithstanding 
the  several  lesBons  she  had  already  received,  was  bent  upon  making 
the  naval  subordinate  to  the  military  view ;  bent  upon  attempts  to 
'gain  the  temporazy  command  of  the  sea  with  the  nltecior  purpose 
of  passing  armies  over  it  if  not  going  farther,  and  supposing 

*  The  chiof  aothoritios  for  my  deecripUoD  are  Entick's  Naval  HUforjf ;  Herrcy's 
Namrf  Mittorjf,  1779;  CimpbtU^  livtt  A»  JdkiW«;  BtttuUUt  Nanala  d$ 
fVoM^  0*  Troiid«^  1867  j  fiefaanbtig't  Nani  CXronoJojor,  181& 
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annieB  eould  lie  effeetoally  guarded,  and  aafely  landedt  under  the 
protection  of  a  mere  eaeort. 

The  BOoeeeB  of  a  eomewliat  contrary  policy  reenlting  In  the 
capture  of  Minorca,  and  the  general  ill  enoeeeB  ol  every  other 
operation,  instead  of  taming  the  attention  of  men  of  Inflnenee 
vholly  to  the  concentration  of  naTal  force  in  order  to  met  the 
command  of  the  sea  from  the  English,  seemed  to  have  directed 
attention  more  dOBely  than  ever  to  the  idea  of  a  military  invasion. 
It  was  the  more  strange  that  such  ideas  should  have  prevailed 
at  a  time  when  the  impotence  of  the  French  navy  to  protect  its 
own  shores  was  bo  very  marked.  Rochefort  had  been  in  September 
1757  the  objcpt  of  a  cool  attack,  in  the  absence  of  any  French 
naval  force  competent  to  prevent  it.  In  the  followmg  April  (1758) 
Hawkc  brnkf  up,  in  the  inner  waters  of  the  Basque  Eoads,  the 
convoys  deHLiued  for  the  protection  and  sustenance  of  the  French 
North  American  Colonies ;  and  in  June  Anson  assisted  at  another 
rehearsal  ul  <i  favourite  naval  play — the  partial  destractiou  of 
St.  Malo.  ill  August  the  whole  of  the  public  works  of  Cher- 
bourg were  demolished  under  the  protecting  wing  of  Commodore 
Sowe. 

So  &r  as  experience  had  gone,  only  one  way  of  preventing  this 
hind  of  thing  had  been  diBCOvered ;  this  was  the  neighboorfaood 
of  a  sufficient  naval  force.  The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  forces,  which  it  was  understood  were  prepared  to  meet 
equal  forces  of  the  enemy  face  to  faoe  at  sea,  had  hitherto  been 
found  sufficient  to  firustrate  all  intention  of  territorial  attack. 
F^ce  had  fallen  into  the  belief  that  though  she  could  not  protect 
her  own  shores,  she  might  attack  those  of  her  enemy  with  naval 
fiMrces  which  were  at  least  doubtftil  about  their  being  able  to 
obtain  such  a  command  of  the  sea  as  they  might  hold.  There 
was,  in  effect,  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  forthcoming  invasion  was 
to  be  conducted  by  force  or  by  stratagem ;  hy  open  defiance  or 
eccret  evasion.  And  when  the  time  came  for  puttino;  such  of  it 
as  remained  possible  into  action,  there  wr.s  a  difft  1 1  nee  of  opiiuou 
between  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  naval  commander  on  tho 
fundamental  priiicij)le8  which  were  to  govern  procct  clings. 
Btrarifrely  and  ominously,  it  was  the  naval  coirnnjuulrr  who  held 
the  vitiw  which  was  opposed  to  the  teaching  oi  tsiptaxiouce  ao  far. 
I  shall  advert  to  this  point  a  little  further  on. 

In  the  beginning  of  1759,  the  French  had  three  main  fleets  ih 
existence.  There  were  twelve  sail  of  the  line  at  Toulon  under 
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«ik6ar-Admiral  de  la  Gao.*  At  Breit,  under  Yioe-Admiral  M«r« 
bIuI  de  Goiiflui8»  was  a  fonie  which  was  eonnted  np  io  17  Bail 

by  the  Britisfa  scouts  in  Jim6»  and  proved  to  be  20  or  21  eaU  of 

the  line  strong  in  November ;  and  in  the  West  Indies  a  sqaadron 
of  9  sail  of  the  line  under  Bear- Admiral  Bompart«t 

1^8  made  up  a  total  Iotqq  of  38  sail  of  the  line  capable  of  being 
concentrated,  had  the  command  of  the  sea  been  aimed  at,  on  tho 
English  for^o  off  Toulon,  not  exceeding  14  or  15  sail  of  the  line;  or 
on  that  oii  iJrest,  never  exceeding  2;")  sail  of  the  line«  but  seldom 
reaching  tliat  strength  at  any  given  moment. 

Commj'iid  of  the  sea  as  an  end  was  not,  however,  thought  of. 
Sucli  concentration  as  was  contemplated  did  not  pass  beyond  the 
object  of  convoy  or  escort  for  the  armies.  One  of  these  was  col- 
lected with  couipluti!  transport  about  Morbiltiin,  ;i  district  com- 
prising a  group  of  estuaries  opening  into  Quibtrou  iia^' ;  it  consisted 
of  19,000  men  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  d'AigaiUon»  and 
ims  originally  intended  to  be  eonwyed  to  Irrine  near  Ardrossan 
on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  by  Captain  de  Morogoes  with  6  sail-oC-the- 
line  and  frigates.  Preparations  were  also  made  lor  the  embarka- 
tion of  another  army  at  Havre,  in  flat  boats  and  small  craft,  and 
a  diversion  was  to  be  made  by  a  third  loree  sailing  from  Dunkirk 
tinder  Thnrot,  aeiing  against  spme  point  on  tba  north-eastern 
coasts  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  possiUy  Ireland.  Great  difliar- 
enoes  of  opinion  existed  in  France  on  the  methods  to  be  panned, 
and  no  donbt  as  the  montlis  went  on,  and  the  preparations  became 
more  and  more  complete,  changes  in  the  programme  took  place. 

The  English  Government,  animated  by  the  genius  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  took  n  practical  view  of  the  situation .  Tlie  Dunkirk  invading 
squadron  which  consisted  of  5  fricftites,  was  watched  by  12  nail 
of  from  .50  to  12  guns  under  Commodore  Boys.  Commodore  Sir 
Piercy  Ilrett  lay  in  the  Downs  or  Yarmouth  Roads  with  another 
squadron  of  8  sail,  to  guard  against  the  chances  of  Thurot  eluding 
Boys.  An  equal  or  superior  fleet  to  that  of  de  la  Clue  watched 
him  in  Toulon,  and  to  Sir  Edwjird  Ilawke  was  confided  a  fleet  of 
25  sail  of  the  ime  and  a  powerful  force  of  50-guu  ohips  and  frigatest 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  Gonflans  and  guarding  Morbihan, 
Bochefort  and  the  Basqne  Beads,  and  preventing  the  nnobserved 
escape  of  any  French  Ibfces  from  these  points. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discnss  the  causes  of  the  advance  which 

•  1  giTO  the  namp  ns  w«  t,Nineral!y  'leor  it.    B!.  Trotide  gives  it  M  **  da  IaoIoAi'* 
\  This  is  tbo  luiual  upciiiajj,  but  Xruudc  s^lU  it.  ••  iiompard." 
%  Sixtoent  Moordimg  to  Sehomboig. 
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bad  been  made  in  the  powers  of  defence  by  naval  force,  as  shown 
in  this  distribution  of  the  British  fleets.  We  have  hitherto  seen 
them,  whea  the  attack  on  our  sliores  was  imminent,  concentrated 
close  at  home  to  await  it.  Now  w  e  aee  the  points  of  resistance 
moved  away  from  our  own  shores,  and  transferred  to  the  immediate 
neighljourhood  of  the  enemy's  ports.  The  change  was  chiefly  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  improvements  in  naval  architecture  which  had 
continually  progressed,  and  also  to  the  improved  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  provisions  earned,  as  well  as  to  ft  better  itftte  of 
bygiene*  on  board  ship.  Bat,  nndonbtedly,  the  change  waa  also 
dne  to  altered  conceptiona  of  the  principles  of  naval  war  and  to  a 
more  general  acceptation  of  Lord  Torrington'a  maxim  that  an 
intact  defending  fleet  was  an  absolate  bar  to  territorial  attack.  To 
the  snperfieial  strategist,  the  absence  of  groat  fleets  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean  was  leaving  the  shores  of  England 
e  posed.  To  the  somid  mind  of  Pitt  and  the  instructed  intellects 
of  his  naval  supporters  and  advisers,  the  mere  existence  of  those 
fleets  was  full  protection  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  cover  for  the  more  direct  do- 
stniction  of  tlio  enemy's  invading  material,  and  immediate  pre- 
vention of  even  the  issue  of  invading  forces  from  the  watched 
ports.  Not,  of  course,  that  danger  did  not  arise,  huf  tlint  it  came 
more  from  tlie  division  of  the  naval  force  into  t-:everal  ^n-oups, 
which  mif^ht  be  incapable  of  supporting  one  another,  than  from 
any  removal  of  the  bulk  of  the  naval  force  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  enemy. 

As  a  direct  employment  of  the  cover  gained  by  the  luuhiving  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  Eear-Admu-al  Bodney,  with  a  squadron 
of  60-  and50-gun  ships  and  bomb  vessels,  proceeded  in  .Jnly  to 
bombard  Havre  and  to  destroy  the  invasion  flotilla.  Shells  were 
poured  into  the  place  for  fifty-two  hoars,  and  the  flat  boats  en- 
deavouring to  oseape  out  of  it  were  porsaed,  driven  on  shore,  and 
afterwards  ordered  by  the  victorioas  admiral  to  be  bamt  by  their 
own  crews  nnder  psoalty  that  otherwise  the  town  of  Port  Bassin, 
where  they  bad  sought  shelter,  should  suffer  the  fate  of  Havre. 

The  main  naval  object  of  the  French  was  the  junction  of  the 
fleet  of  de  la  Olne  with  that  of  Conflans  at  Brest,  and  the  pro- 

•  Hftwke  was  able  to  maintain  a  winter  hloc'kado  of  Brest,  but  nt'A}  blitorly  com- 
pliuaed  of  the  bsdueas  of  provtsioas,  eapeciaUy  broad  aud  bocr,  and  bad  in«n  coiuUatljr 
vftUlBg  iitmn  nWb.  Mturff,"  but  tUs  was  m  womderfnl  iiB|ir»TniMiil  on  1895,  wium 
the  mere  fitting  ont  of  a  winter  fleet  put  600 nwo  on  Bhcrc  si'-k,  and  st'U  Mt  Hki  flMt 
anh— Ithy.  6m  Boxrowi'  L(ft  of  iiamke,  ptut-imt  «nd  £uroh«tt»  p.  64J« 
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Teniion  of  this  was  the  special  object  of  Admiral  Boscawen  oft 
Toulon.  The  means  employed  iron  not.  at  all  the  oozi£iiing  of 
de  la  Glue  in  his  port,  b  it  rather  the  biiDging  him  to  aetkm  ai 
Bea.  The  underlying  principle  was  plain  enough.  If  the  Fieneh 
fleet  could  be  brongh*  to  battle,  eome  what  eome  would  of  it»  all 
inunediato  idea  of  a  eoneentraflon  at  Brest  most^  be  giTen  up. 
Even  were  Boscawen  thorooghly  beaten,  which  was  not  at  all 
likely  considering  the  rdatiTe  strength  of  the  forces,  a  return  to 
Toulon  by  the  French  to  refit  and  repair  would  be  imperative  after 
the  action.  The  success  of  the  French  plan,  howeyer,  chiefly 
depended  on  de  la  Clue's  avoldanco  of  battle ;  he  was  not  to  be 
drawn  out,  and  he  trusted  to  time  to  force  Boscawen  to  retire  for 
a  space. 

The  British  Admiral  kept  watch  till  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
was  then  compelled  by  w  ant  of  water  and  provisions,  and  by  certain 
damage  to  some  of  his  ships  to  fall  back  upon  Gibralfar.  The 
coast  being  8o  far  clear,  de  la  Clue  weighed  from  Toulon  on  the 
5th  of  August,  with  his  fleet  of  12  sail  of  the  line  and  8  frigates, 
ill  hopes  of  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  unnoticed.  Uat 
Boscawen  had  placed  a  look-out  ship  off  Malaga,  and  another,  the 
OibraUar,  between  Estepona  on  the  Spanish  and  Ceuta  on  the 
African  shore.  On  the  17th  of  August,  Boscawen's  ships  were  still 
in  the  middle  of  refitting:  their  sails,  were  unbent,  and  some  of 
them  had  their  topmasts  down.*  Towards  evening  the  French 
fleet  drew  near  the  straita,  and  running  before  a  strong  easterly 
breeze,  found  themselTee  off  Cape  Spartel  at  midnight,  in  a  pitch 
dark  atmosphere,  and  with  no  sign  that  they  were  in  any  wi^ 
followed,  perhaps  with  no  belief  that  they  had  been  even  seen. 

De  la  Clue  was  happy  in  the  supposed  success  of  hia  movements. 
No  ship  had  shown  a  light,  and  the  game  was  played  and  won ; 
Boscawen  was  outwitted,  the  blookade  of  Brest  and  Morbihan 
would  be  raised,  and  the  Scotch  invasion  at  least  would  proceed. 
But  there  was  a  ffit  'l  flaw  in  his  own  conduct,  of  which  he  was  far 
from  perceiving  the  consequences.  He  had  thought  much  of 
puiihing  on  himself,  and  had  been  1(>3S  careful  of  the  order  in 
which  he  maintained  the  fleet  astern  oi  him.  lie  had  made  Cadiz 
the  rendezvous  of  his  ships,  and  when  darkness  fell  and  pre- 
cluded the  establishment  of  a  fresh  rendezvous,  or  even  of  any 
very  definite  commuuicatiou  of  orders,  by  reason  of  the  defective 
signal  systemb  of  those  days,  all  the  captains  believed  that  Cadiz 
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was  the  destination.  Now  at  raidni^^'lit,  the  course  to  Cadiz  was, 
perhaps,  N.N.W.,  while  the  course  to  pass  Cape  St.  Vincent  and 
proceed  up  the  coast  of  Portugal  was,  perhaps,  W.N.W.  At  mid- 
night M.  de  la  Chn  began  to  think  of  pulling  his  fleet  together, 
and  began  also  to  think  that  the  rendezvous  at  Cadiz  was  a 
mistake.  Ue  would  simply  be  blocked  there,  as  he  had  been 
blocked  at  Toulon.  Ho  could  never  expect  again  such  a  chance  as 
Tna  now  before  him.  He  shorteoed  sail  to  allow  the  fleet  to  dose 
up ;  he  exhibited  hia  stem  Ughta  to  show  hia  poaitioii,  and  he 
niade,  or  attempted  to  make,  a  night  signal  which  wonld  direet 
the  fleet  to  eontiniie  to  steer  to  the  westward.*  Then,  fearing 
that  Boflcawen's  look-out  ships  might  see  the  lights,  and  aasaming 
that  his  ships  had  all  seen  and  nnderstood  the  intended  signal,  he 
complaeently  extinguished  his  lights  and  made  sail  for  Cape  St* 
Vincent.  At  daylight  he  had  bat  six  ships  with  htm,  and  it  was 
not  until  8  o'clock  that  the  report  of  8  sail  to  the  eastward  gave 
him  hopes  that  the  stragglers  were  r^oining.  He  was  then  80 
or  40  miles  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Gape  St.  Vincent,  and  he  took  stops 
to  let  this  remainder  of  his  fleet  come  up  with  him. 

Now  lot  us  see  what  had  been  goii  ;  on  in  the  English  lleet  during 
this  time.  I  do  not  think  I  can  more  clearly  or  forcibly  tell  thu 
story  than  by  quoting  icrlmtim  the  language  of  the  journal  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Namur,  Captain  Buckle,  Boscaweu'a  llag-captain.t 

Friday,  17th  August  1759,  moored  in  Gibraltar  Bay.  Wint!  R.S.E.  to  East.  Kir  t 
port  moderate  and  (air,  middle  and  latter  port  a  freab  gaic>,  and  iiaz;.  P.M. ,  reueivod 
•  loag'boftt  load  of  watar.  At  8  limrd  th*  nporfc  of  aovorsl  gmtti  loea  af  tor  law  m 
Bbip  in  the  offin>^  with  several  lights,  then  wo  sent  our  barge,  who  retarnc  I  ami  in- 
formed US  X^ikt  the  ship  we  saw  was  the  Gibraltar,  who  had  seen  fifteen  large  ships  at 
the  back  of  the  bill.  At  9  made  the  signal  to  unmoor.  Bant  the  sails  and  hove  up 
ibo  boot  bowor  aaebor.  At  10  undo  tigiikl  «im1  tttppod ;  tbo  kog^koftt  boiag  aiado 
fast  to  the  end  of  tbo  unblo,  got  athwart  hjnv.so.  lirtike  (he  slip-rope  and  went  adrift. 
At  11  Cabritta  Point  bore  west,  three  or  four  miles.  Brought  to,  and  hoisted  in  the 
boats.  Employe^  clearing  the  ship.  At  midnight  made  saiL  At  1  out  all  re^fs 
Md  Ml  Wp-gallMrt  nUi.  Ospo  8|i«xtel  W.  1^  8.f  aovon  or         mUoo.    Al  • 

saw  seven  srail  to  the  wostwanl.  At  7  uimle  tbn  Clhi  aUar's  signal  to  cumo  within  haili 
and  ordered  him  to  make  aail  ahead  and  see  what  the  strangers  were.  At  8  six 
Sweeds  passed  bj  to  the  southward.  Made  the  signal  for  a  general  chase  to  the  N.W. 
At9madotlMiignolfwtlMiiiiptaitenttoaMlMBmMU,  MOBAltv  Aft 
aooa  tU  tbo  £o«l  in  ohaao. 

•  Troiuln,  Tol.  i,  jip.  373-370.  M.  <!e  T/jipojTousp,  quoted  by  Trou(l»?,  srvs  the 
Admiral  made  the  signal  to  steer  to  the  westward.  But  even  as  late  as  1832  there  was 
BO  tseli night-aignal la tho FruBob MVjr ;  ttu>  iMUMt  •fgnal  wm  '•■dlUiyo*  on  tfio 
Itarbonrd  or  port  tack. 

t  The  journ.il,  witii  ^'ft^nt  nnmbers  of  otiion,is pRMmd ill thoEo/Al Victoria  Yardt 
Poptford.   The  day  begins  at  noon* 
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Saturday  18t!i,  nt  noon  (^vty^  Pt.  Vinopnt  N'.W.  hv  ^V. ,  illstant  oi^^'ht  or  nine  l^asftiea 
Winds  East,  £.X.£.f  and  E.S.E.  Firat  part  mod<«rate  and  fair,  middle  and  latter  little 
wind.  Al  1  ».IL  tiM  ■tmiKWt  MsM  Fresob  eoloors,  then  w«  ahowed  oan.  Tweoty 
nlOBto*  After  mad*  the  signal  to  aqgiftk.  At  SO  niratM  past  made  th«  Amrrica't 
signal  tf)  mnkp  moro  sail.  At  2  repeated  it ;  the  enemy  began  to  fire,  as  did  th«» 
CuUotkn  at  25  mioutcs  past  2.  At  thrae-qoartera  p««t  2,  tha  Am^rtca  backed  her 
minen  topaaO  and  to]igaIliiit>Nil  and  hnbd  np  her  m^awU.  Thm  mniit  her  aignal 
to  nwlw  BMn  niL  At  10  miiiatea  part  8,  iomIa  tlia  Qmrm}^t  aignat  to  make  mora 
sail,  which  she  not  obRrrying  we  soon  nftfr  rnprntrd  if.  At  a  qnnrtrr-past 
changed  the  obaalng  aigoal  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  At  4  ran  alongside  the  Occuh,*  having 
a  flag  at  tbo  Bdnn  li^NBaat  liead,  and  engaged  her  aod  two  athar  ahipa  of  the  tmmj 
tOl  quarter-past  7,  when  they  made  s:;il  and  shot  ahead  of  oa*  The  miuea-atay  being 
phot  away  the  mast  wont  OTerboard.  The  fore  and  mnin  topsail  yards  li!:(>\vi<ir»  <shot 
away,  and  all  oar  sails  and  rigging  mooh  damaged;  then  the  Admiral  went  on  board  the 
NmBork  and  hotaCed  hie  flog  thera.  8oob  after  ono  of  the  Freneh  ihlpa  atmek,  being 
tha  Omlaur,  of  74  guns  and  750  aiea,  whom  the  Ed(na'  lay  by.  We  had  six  men  killed 
in  tho  action  and  npwnrd^i  of  forty  wounded.  Pf  -  jil'-  •  iiiplnyod  repairing'  t!if  daTna^jc*. 
At  10  Thomaa  Quinnoll,  Thomas  Gattness,  and  John  WilUama,  seamen,  died  of  their 
woonda.   At  S  A.3I.  aaw  ow  fleet  in  the  &W.  and  oiade  lall  after  tkeni. 

Sunday,  August  IDth,  1759.  Noon,  Oape  St.  Yiooent  N.W.  |  W.  tbrsa  or  focr 
loflgnes,  wind-,  Wost,  N'.W.l.y  X..  N.N.K. .  N.N.  W. ,  :  h ,  Itght  airs  nr.d  fair.  At^?r.M. 
saw  three  of  the  French  ship^^  at  anchor  to  the  east  wttrd  of  Capo  St.  Vincent,  and  one  on 
■hoi*  without  any  meats,  b«iog  the  Oonra,  of  84  guns,  who  etroek  to  the  fiL  A^eat*, 
as  did  one  of  the  others  to  the  Wampite.  At  7  saw  one  of  the  remaining  two  eo  ire. 
Tho  Tr'/rt/x'ft  hront^ht  her  prize  into  tlic  n«.'i''f.  being  the  T<'m>^r'iire  of  74  arnn<5  and  T'-O 
meu.  Uubent  tho  foresail  and  fore- topsail  and  bent  now  ones.  At  hail-pa&t  9,  tho 
ship  (that)  waa  ob  fire  blew  At  10,  nw  die  (fcean  eti  Are.  AtnldBlght  our  aUpe 
hrenght in thootber  Freneh  ahtp,  eaUed  the  ModuU  of  64  gnna  aad  700  omo.  A.M. 
jiui  np  a  W'-vi  main  topgallant  mast  and  yard.  Kmplo}-ed  settin;^  np  n  pair  of  sheers  to 
ruise  the  mizzcn-mast.  N.B. — The  abip  which  blew  qp  was  the  RedoubtobUt  of 
74  guns. 

Monday,  Aogut  SOtb,  Ckpe  St^  Vlnemt  diataat  twelve  leegnea.  Winds  N.W.,  N.« 

N.E.  Moderate  and  clear.  At  i  p.m.  Cap^>  St.  Vincent  bore  N.W.  by  N.,  eiirht  or  ninn 
leagacs.  Admiral  Boscawen  returned  from  the  Xtwark  and  hoiat<}d  bi«  flag  hero. 
Raised  the  mizzen  mast,  and  stepped  it  on  the  nppor  deck. 

Sucli  was  the  first  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  ns  (iescribed  in  the  cool 
and  terse  hinguage  of  the  official  record.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
what  had  happened  in  the  French  lieet.  M.  de  la  Chie,  who  paid 
with  his  life  the  forfeit  of  his  error,  small  as  it  might  hnve  ^pomed 
at  the  time,  had  not  been  justified  in  as.suining  that  Ijis  signuis  at 
midnight  ou  the  17th  had  been  seen  and  their  purport  understood. 
However  he  might  havu  Lliought  of  it,  his  captains  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  into  his  mind  and  noting  what  was  going  ou 
there.  Five  of  the  Une-of-battle  ships,  and  all  the  frigates,  miss- 
ing the  rest  of  the  fleet,  had  obeyed  Iheir  (wders  and  proceeded  to 
Cadis.  The  ships,  which  de  la  due  did  not  see  UU  8  a.x.  on  the 
18th|  and  which  he  for  a  time  drew  near  to,  suppoaing  them  to  be 

*  Do  la  ClneV  fleg^sbi^ 
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friends,  were  in  fact  the  leaders  of  Bosoawen's  fleet,  which  were 
even  then  preparing  for  a  general  ehase.  The  danger  of  plajing 
halt  and  loose  with  a  rendezvous  had  even  then  heen  fiilly  reeog- 
nised  in  the  En^^ish  navy,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
En^iflh  admiral  ironld  have  aeted  as  de  la  Glue  did.  The  impor- 
*  tanee  attached  to  the  thing  is  well  illnstrated  in  this  veiy  jooma) 
of  Captain  Buckle,  in  which  a  new  rendemns  being  given  oat 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  and  a  lieutenant  from  each  ship 
summoned  to  receive  it,  the  names  of  the  officers  tlins  made 
responsible  ase  entered. 

The  result  of  the  error  was  a  loss  to  the  French  of  two  line-of* 
battle  sliips  burnt,  and  three  captured,  out  of  the  total  of  seven. 
Two  made  their  escape  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  one  reached 
Eochefort  and  tho  other  the  Canaries  in  safety.  Poor  de  la  Clue- 
was  landed  Ladly  wounded,  and  died  of  his  wounds  soon  afterwards^ 
The  conjunction  of  the  Toulon  and  Brest  fleets  wis  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  thoae  Freneli  shijts  which  had  frot  into  Cadiz,  only 
thought  themselves  too  happy  in  escaping  to  Toulon  as  late  as  the 
17  ill  of  December. 

There  was  still  the  combination  of  Admiral  Bompart's  squadroD 
with  that  of  de  Oonflans,  and  against  this  Hawke  was  taking  all 
possible  stepe.  He  was  primarily  concened  in  a  close  wateh  upon 
Brest,  in  order  that  the  fleet  there  should  not  be  able  to  put  to  sea 
unwatched  and  unfoUowed.  The  secondary  object  was  as  dose  a 
watch  on  the  invading  fbrce  asseaibled  at  Morbihan.  But  the 
greater  danger  was  the  junction  of  the  Toulon  fleet  with  the  Brest 
fleet,  and  even  after  he  had  heard  from  Boscawen  of  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  the  18th  and  19th  of  August,  he  saw  no  cause  to 
relax  his  vigila^^ -o.  Boscawen  wrote  on  the  20th,  and  did  not  then 
know  that  the  half  of  the  French  fleet  was  in  Cadiz,  and  capable 
of  being  masked.  So  that  when  Hawke  in  the  latter  end  of 
August  heard  that  Bompart  had  actually  sailed  from  America,, 
there  was  a  possilde  combination  at  or  near  Brest  of  an  exceed- 
ingly sprious  character.  Bompart  might  mal<f'  ffn-  Rochefort,  and 
the  moiety  of  de  la  Clue's  fleet  also,  as  a  preliminary,  and  if  Brest 
were  opened,  by  heavy  weather  driving  Hawke  off,  a  junction'might 
prove  to  be  easy.  He  had  not  force  enough  to  watch  Uochefort  as 
well  as  Brest.  *'  If,"  he  wrote  on  the  'iSth  of  August,  *'  M.  Bom- 
part's  destination  should  be  Brest,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  inter- 
rupt him.  But  should  he  be  bound  tu  Rochefort  I  must  not  think 
of  him  ** — ^for  the  reason  that  a  detachment  to  Bochefort,  though 
enough  to  meei  Bompart's  nine  sail  of  the  line,  would  leave  him 
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too  weak  even  for  Conflans,  oeriainly  too  weak  for  thd  miflBUi} 
ships  of  de  la  Olae's  fleet  and  that  of  Conflaos'  together.* 

But  later  on,  when  Hawke  was  probably  relieved  of  all 
apprehfinsion  on  the  score  of  the  ships  shut  up  in  Cadiz, 
he  did  despatch  Admiral  Geary  v,-itb  a  squadron  to  bar  Bonipart's 
entry  into  Kochefort,  while  another  squadron,  under  Captain  DufT, 
lay  in  Quiberon  Bay  watchinf^  Morbihan.  And  then,  on  the  10th 
of  Octob€r,  the  Admiralty  having  informed  him  that  Bompart  was 
not  likely  to  sail  for  Europe  at  present,  Geary  was  recalled. 

Hawke's  plans  were  thus  very  simple ;  he  would  watch  Brest  as 
long  as  the  weather  would  let  him,  and  when  driven  off  he  would 
invariably  make  for  the  thea  safe  anchorage  of  Torbay,  where  the 
fltore-Bfaips  and  vietiiallerB  ooold  always  meet  him,  azid  where  the 
-whole  efforts  ol  the  fleet  woold  be  coneeotrated  on  getting  ready 
:to  put  to  sea  the  instant  the  wind  changed* 

On  the  same  10th  of  October  Hawliie,  being  off  Brest*  wrote 

^ImIt  lerdifa^  trill  fMrdoa  um  for  olwarvtiis  that  frMi  iSbM  pMMnt  ditpMltioB  of 

■the  squadron  I  thfnk  thero  is  litfli*  causft  for  alarm  wliilo  thfl  wenthoi'  ootitlnui^s  tglor- 
i«ble.    As  to  Brest,  I  may  safely  sfflrm  that,  except  the  few  ships  that  took  shelter  in 
•  Cooqnet,  hardly  a  resael  of  anj  kind  ha*  been  able  to  ocooe  oat  of  that  port  these  four 
aMNitiw>  W«  am  M  Ylgllaat  m  evert  thmglk  ^  1^**  ^  **  nneh  dqrlisl*^  . .  •  II 

-  mtut  be  the  fault  of  the  weatii«r,  not  ounf  if  mag  of  them  oscape.f 

The  fault  of  the  weather,  however,  showed  itself  immediately, 
fbr  on  the  11th  bo  heavy  a  westerly  gale  sprang  up  that  the  fleet 
sought  shelter  in  Plymouth,  whence  Hawke  wrote  on  the  13th : — 

Yestenlay  and  this  day,  ihn  j^mIo  nitbor  incro.asinsf,  T  thought  it  hotter  to  hfar  np 
-lor  Plymouth  than  run  the  risk  i>{  boiog  scattered  and  driren  to  the  eastward.  While 

-  tlile  irtod  diall  eonttniMi  it  is  impossible  for  the  enenif  to  itir. «  •  >  The  iqitaBt  it  shaU 
^  inodeiate,  I  ehaU  eaU  eg«iB.t 

Then  next  daj,  he  says : — 

Their  lordships  may  rest  asennd  th<-ro  is  IHtle  fomdatlon  for  the  present  alarma 
IS'hilo  the  wind  is  fair  for  the  enemy's  coming  out,  it  is  also  fnvonmble  for  onr  kaepfog 

them  in  ;  and  whilt-  we  ar>'  ^>bliged  to  k«»«p  off  they  cannot  »tir.§ 

The  Admiral  got  back  to  liis  watch,  now  from  the  lateness  of  the 
season  hecorae  one  of  de^pt  rate  anxiety  and  hazard,  by  the  23rd 
of  October,  and  the  commanders  of  the  inshore  fsquadrons,  break- 
ing down  m  UealUi  aa  they  were  fioui  the  atram,  are  only  warned 
that  there  must  be  less  relaxation  than  ever.  By  the  beginning  of 
November,  Hawke  was  informed  that  Conflans  was  under  orders  to 
pai  to  flea  and  engage  the  BngUsh  fleet  at  once ;  bat  probably  the 

•  Barr<jNV9*  At  v  <.r  Hateht,  p.  880. 
f  Jlnd,,  p.  iis^i. 
t  Ibid, 

I  im,  ^  184. 
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Ailmiril's  wudom  doubted  the  h/ei,  as-  thoro  waa  no  anoh 
BDponority  of  DomberB  on  the  Fxeaeli  aide  as  would  lead  to  hopes 

of  victory.  This,  howew*  mi^t  be  as  it  would,  for  on  the 
dth  of  November  another  westerly  gale,  which  had  bocn  blowing 
three  days,  ao  inoieaBed  that  it  drove  the  EngHsIi  fleet  back  into 
Torbay  again,  wbme  it  mu  not  posaible  to  pat  to  sea  finally  till 
the  18th. 

It  is  necessary,  as  \vc  now  approach  the  denouement,  to  look  at 
the  French  part  in  this  momentous  drama.  I  have  already  said 
that  there  was  a  doubt  over  the  whole  of  those  invasion  operations, 
as  to  whether  they  were  to  be  carried  out  by  force  or  stratagem. 
Indeed,  considerable  doubt  has  existed  in  ray  own  mind  as  to 
whether  I  can  propi  rly  class  them  as  an  attempt  to  gain  tlie  com- 
mand of  tlie  sea  with  an  ulterior  object.  The  militaiy  preparations 
occupy  80  great  a  field,  when  I  look  across  the  Channel,  that  I 
eannot  make  up  my  mind  whether  there  was  anywhere  in  France 
anoh  a  real  ids*  ol  gaining,  the  oommand  of  the  sea,  aa  there  bad 
been  in  1690  and  1692.  The  plana  seem  di^ouited  and  mixed, 
without  a  oooscionsness  running  through  them  that  the  invading 
forces  must  pass  unprotected  through  an  enemy's  coontiy,  unless 
that  water-oountry  was  first  conquered.  The  French  idea  of  the 
whole  matter  departs  from  simpIioity»  and  is  difficult  to  realise. 
Neither  de  la  Clue,  Conflans,  nor  Bompart,  seem  to  have  been 
elear  about  what  they  were  going  to  do--de  la  Glue,  by  his  fixing 
a  rendezvous  at  Cadiz,  when  he  should  have  wanted  io  pn^^li  on  to 
Brest  at  all  hazards  and  speed  ;  Bompart  by  his  delayed  return ; 
and  both  he  and  Conflans  by  their  subsequent  conduct.  Ah  fiir  as 
ConHans  was  conoerned,  he  certainly  had  no  clear  ideas  of  what 
was  before  him. 

The  timidity  of  our  n^vy  alTlicts  and  bamiliaiefl  me  (wrote  the  Marshal  de  Bello- 
lale  to  the  Duke  d'Aiguilion; ;  above  all,  after  the  state  in  which  I  aawilatthe 
iMginniBg  of  Hi*  ««iitnry;  Tbs  King  mttit  glvo  poiitttra  ordart  to  K.  d«  OoaflMWt  H* 

will  not  df-stro  niiythin^j  bolter,  according  Ut  what  I  hear;  l)ut  tbia  is  not  onoagb. 
Manj  sad  retlectiona  ari»e  upon  it,  but  we  may  possibly  ho^  that  when  things  are  once 
deeMed  and  ordered,  thoy  will  staad  on  their  honour.* 

Gondans  distinctly  proposed  to  escort  the  convoy  with  UIb  whole 
fleet. 

Th«  IbMbal  (Berryer,  tbo  Mfadittr  of  Harlns,  wroU  to  tlie  Bttlbft  d*Alsnillon)  b 

not  a  soflicioDtly  good  tactician  to  have  any  !i '}'C->  of  li aiding  the  onemyia  ebeck  by  his 
skill,  aniJ  I  ri'-^'ard  a  battio  an  iriovit:ib!^' ;  tboii  it  woviM  bo  much  better  to  fight  it 
before  the  convoy  puts  to  sea.  if  wo  gaia  tlio  victury,  we  shall  easily  posh  U  over;  ii 
it  bdottbtfol, it  will  ^fidliUtO  the  passage  uvcr;  if  owr llMl ia  doitiojod,  tho  trn^ 
«iQMtbo]Mt.t 

*  Trando,  quothig  the  Aichi? m  of  tho  FrwacU  MatUm,  vol  I*,  p.  SSL  f 
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But  de  Conflans  was  urgent  with  bis  own  views,  and  the  Minister 
of  Marine  at  length  submitted.  Yet  is  the  Marsbare  conduct  in- 
explicable,  for  between  the  9th  and  the  14  tb  of  NoTember,  when 
the  coaat  was  clear  by  reason  of  Hawke's  absence  in  Torbay, 
Bompart  arrived  with  his  squadron  and  passed  into  Brest  without 
difficulty.  Notwithstanding  that,  and  ai^parcntly  without  secinp^ 
liow  much  this  reinforcement  of  uiiie  sail  of  the  line*  should  have 
strengthened  the  views  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  weakened 
his  own,  Conflans  put  to  sea  with  his  original  21  sail  of  the  line  on 
the  14th  of  November.  His  dostination  was  Quiberon  Bay,  what- 
ever he  might  have  intended  to  do  when  he  got  there ;  but  a 
strong  easterly  gale  carried  hiiu  180  miles  west  of  Belleisle.t 
Calms  and  light  air  then  fall  upon  the  fleet,  so  that  when  the  wind 
changed  to  the  westward  at  11  p.if.  on  the  19th  of  November, 
de,  Conflans  was  still  70  miles  8.W.  i  W.  from  the  island.  He 
then  filled  and  stood  on,  intending  to  go  to  the  sonthwsjrd  of  the 
island,  and  to  pass  up  Qoiberon  Bay  next  day.  The  wind,  however, 
began  to  blow  so  strong  from  the  W.N.W.,  that  it  was  neeessary  to 
shorten  sail  in  oxder  not  to  overran  the  distance.  At  daybreak  on 
the  20th,  several  sail  were  seen  ahead,  and  the  signaJs  were  made 
to  close  up  and  dear  for  action.  As  the  light  came,  seven  or  eight 
of  these  ships  were  made  out  to  be  the  squadron  of  Captain  DuU, 
which  had  been  lying  in  Quiberon  Bay  watching  the  armament,  and 
were  now  making  aH  speed  to  escape  from  the  superior  fleet  of  the 
French.  De  Conflaiis  thecaupon  made  the  signal  for  a  general 
chase. 

The  same  easterly  wind  which  had  carried  de  Conflans  out  of 
Brest,  on  the  same  day  took  Hawke  out  of  Torbay.t  and  on  the 
15th  he  learned  from  Cajitain  McCleverty  of  the  GibralUir,  the 
same  oflicer  who  had  had  the  honour  of  announcing  de  la  Clue's 
approach  to  Boscawen,  that  the  French  ileet  had  been  seen  seventy 
miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Belleiale,  steering  to  the  S.E.§  Hawke  there- 
upon shaped  his  eonrse  £or  Qoiberon  Bay,  but  the  wind  beginning 
to  blow  hard  from  S.  by  E.  and  8.,  drove  the  English  fleet,  as  it  was 
driving  the  Freneh,  far  to  the  westward.  On  the  16th  and  19th 
wind  and  weather  mended,  and  Hawke  pushed  on  to  pass  Belleislo 

*  The  teamen  of  Bompart'*  •qoAdron,  aa  being  more  experienced,  were  sabatitotod 
for  thow  of  d«  OonflMie,  b«|  (his  oal;  implbd  that  tlw  irtiole  thbig  lud  Inmd  1wj>p1«M 
bafoNk  What  «m  wanted  waa  a  npetior  flaat,  and  Bompaii**  thjfpB  woold  hav* 

nade  one. 

t  De  Conflana  to  the  Dviko  ilton,  quoted  by  Troude,  vol.  v.%<^.  402. 

%  Sehomberg,  voL  L,  p.  327 ;  Ut:rf  jj,  toI.  t.,  p.  IH ;  Hawka'a  d«»p«toK 
I  BoiMiiibeigp  ToL  L  p.  * 
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on  his  left  hand.  The  Mahhtone  and  Coventry  frigates  were  Bent 
ahead  to  lookont,  but  nothing  was  soen  until  half-past  eight  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  when  the  Maiihlone  made  the  8i|]^al  for 
seeing  a  ileet.  Hawke  at  once  made  the  eigual  to  form  line 
abreast. 

This  \v;ii  the  moment  when  de  Contlans,  full  of  his  chase  of 
DnS,  and  hailing  the  Tonnant,  "  that  he  was  resolved  to  attack 
the  enemy  smartly  and  without  any  order/'*  found  himself  per- 
fBetly  satisfied  that  no  superior  foree  oould  he  present,  and  yet 
counting  23  ships  of  the  line,  clearly  British,  which  had  just  hoye 
in  sight  to  windward  "in  very  good  order." 

Marshal  de  Conflans  had  issued,  hefore  he  left  Brest,  a  curiously 
yerhose  order  as  to  how  he  proposed  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
especially  how  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  engaging 
at  musket  range.  The  plans  were  yery  elaborate,  bat  they  all 
'seemed  to  hinge  on  the  point  that  the  meeting  of  th(;  '  would 
take  place  in  a  particular  way.  Nothing  was  provided  for  the 
case  now  bef'jre  him.  So  little  had  such  a  meeting  been  con- 
templated that  there  were  no  look-outs  astern,  although  it  was 
from  the  northward  and  westward  alone  that  any  hostile  force 
could  be  expected  to  make  its  appearance.  Yet  there  was  but  one 
thing  before  the  French  admiral ;  that  was  to  turn  and  give  the 
Britisli  Itattle  in  the  open  5?ea.  To  do  anything  else  was  to  give 
m)  bodily  the  whole  plan  of  invasion,  and  to  leave  it  open  to  the 
enemy  to  ishell  the  exi^editiou  to  pieces  in  QuiberquBay,  as  another 
branch  of  it  had  already  been  shelled  to  pieces  in  the  Roads  of 
Havre.  The  yery  best  that  could  happen  if  de  Conflans  did  not 
give  battle  at  sea,  was  that  the  whole  of  the  French  would  hence- 
forth he  blockaded  in  Quiberon  Bay,  a  much  easier  task  than  their 
blockade  in  Brest. 

But  the  whole  plan  from  beginning  to  end  was  confused  and 

without  definite  principle,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  turn  round 

fall  of  principle  at  a  moment's  notice.   Quiberon  Bay  is  studded 

with  rocks  and  shoals ;  the  thought  uppermost  in  de  Conflans'  mind 

was  that  if  he  could  only  get  his  ships  into  the  Bay  before  those  of 

the  British,  these  rocks  and  shoals  would  prove  in  some  sort  a 

protection  to  the  French  ;  at  any  rate  their  danger  would  be  less 

to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.   Oat  of  it  all  ciMuethe  shortstory 

as  told  by  Sir  Edward  Hawkc 

All  the  day  w.^  luid  very  frosh  gales  at  N.W,  and  W.N.W.  with  heiivy  aqunlls.  M. 
Coofloiu  kcjit  guuig  off  under  sucb  ttO  M  all  his  sijuadion  cuuld  carry  and  tha 

*  Da  CooflaiM'  deapatalt,  qmrtad  by  Trosde. 
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Mine  1 11)10  Koop  together;  vhilo  ire  crowded  after  him  with  ovory  sail  onr  ships  cooU 
hfar.  At  half-past  2  r.M.,  tho  fire  baginningBbcail,  I  made  the  811,^131  for  ftn)?a;<Inff.  We 
were  then  to  the  soathward  of  BelleisI*;  and  the  French  Admiral  headmost,  soon  ' 
after  lad  rmind  tlie  Oudtmlf,*  while  hie  tear  wme  In  Mtfoa.  Abonl  4  oVitook  the  S 
'Formidable  strucic,  and  a  little  after,  the  Thif*^  and  Superbt  were  snnk.  About  5, the 
Iferof  Rtmck,  and  camo  to  an  anchor;  but,  it  Mowing  hard,  no  boat  poultl  bo  sent  on 
board  her.  Night  was  now  oome,  and  being  on  a  part  of  the  rroast  among  islands  and 
•heale,  pf  which  wewere  totally  %Boniit,  wlthont «  pClol,  m  wm  the  greeteet  part  of 
the  squadron,  and  blowing  hard  en  4  l«e  ehore«  I  Sad*  the  signal  to  amhoTt  and  eaiM 
to  in  15  fathosaa  of  water. » • . 

The  French  fleet,  in  slioi  t,  was  totally  broktti  up  and  destroyed. 
Of  ihe  21  sail  of  the  line  that  had  left  Brest  &  week  before,  2  were 
driven  ashore  and  burnt ;  2  were  sunk ;  1  was  wreoked  off  the 
Loire ;  1  was  taken ;  11  saved  themselves  by  throwing  all  their 
guns  and  stores  overboard  and  escaping  into  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  river  Yilaine;  while  8  only  made  good  their  retreat  to 
£och€fort. 

This  terrible  but  decisive  battle  necessarily  put  tlie  finishing 
stroke  to  the  collapse  of  ihe  French  plauB,  which  had  indeed  set  in 
as  Hoon  as  tlicy  came  to  bo  formulated.  It  is  onl y  iiecessary  to  add 
to  the  narrative  the  statement  that  M.  Tliurot's  expedition  proved 
itself  the  most  successful  of  all,  inasmuch  as  on  the  12th  of 
October  he  escaped  to  sea  with  his  squadron,  taking  advantage  of 
a  gale  which  drove  Commodore  Boys  off  his  station.  His  good 
fortnne' followed  him  so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  gain  the  neniral 
port  of  Gottenbozg  in  Sweden,  and  afterwards  that  of  Bergen  in 
Korway,  where  the  squadron  lay  till  next  year.f 

When  from  the  singularly  abortive  charaoter  of  all  these  plans 
on  the  part  of  the  French  in  the  year  1759,  we  torn  to  the  qnestion 
of  whether  they  failed  through  had  management,  faulty  principles, 
or  want  of  enterprise,  I  think  we  can  say  that  while  the  first  and 
last  elements  were  present,  th^y  could  hardly  be  absent  when 

•  Apeninsula  and  then  a  group  of  isTnnfls  Hurroundod  by  ro^  Ti? — of  winch  Houat  and 
HuL>Jick  are  the  ohief — run  down  from  tbe  N.W.  to  tho  B.E.  and  form  the  Bajr  of 
Quiberon ;  the  Cardinals  are  the  rooks  at  tho  extromo  S.E.  point. 

t  Maval  hietoiy  haa  hitherto  heea  ee  written  that  rimple  aa  the  etery  «f  tike  epera- 
tions  of  1759  is  respecting  tho  invasions  proposed, it  is  hardly  to  be  drawn  from  any 
single  narrative,  iiy  sketch  loaves  much  onoxplainod  whioh  it  would  be  of  the  highest 
interest  to  enlarge  npon  and  to  seek  lOr  hi  thoie  MS.  anthorities  where  alone  the 
aaawan  am  to  he  Imad.  But  sodh  tiiiaga  an  altogether  hffand  liie  eoope  of  mj 
present  purpose.  T  have  drawn  my  nnrrntivc  from  comparisons  of  Schombcrg'a  Naval 
Ckrvnology  1615 ;  Campbell's  ldve$  of  tks  Admiratt  IBIB;  Uerrey's  exoellont  but  little 
known  HUtory  of  the  Navy  1779 ;  0.  Troodo's  Baiailks  Navakt  da  la  fnmce  18C7, 
and  ahave  all,  for  what  rebtea  to  Hawke*  Bnrrowe*  L(ft  9/  Ltfd  Mwhtf  Uyend 
iBMfnre  the  iiioit  Intenating  aafal  w«f k  of  onr  ttaMb 
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tttempis  to  mt  op  and  enfone  sneh  faxdiy  ymmyiw  nm  alao 

juresent. 

I  think  it  becomes  mora  and  more  clear  as  we  proceed,  that  the 
sea  is  not,  and  cannot  be  made»  neutral  ground.  For  the  purposes 
of  pasFatre  it  is  almost  always  in  the  hands  of  one  side  or  the 
other  in  war,  and  if  undisputed  passage  across  it  is  desired  by 
one  side,  it  must  be  obtained  by  conquest  of  the  water  territory. 

France  in  the  year  1759,  was,  it  seems  to  uie,  entirely  mistaken 
on  this  fundamental  principle.  Tlie  only  chance  she  could  ever 
have  had  of  successful  invasion  must  have  come  after,  and  not  sido 
by  sido  with,  conquest  at  sea.  With  squadrons  at  Toulon,  Brest, 
Kochefort,  and  the  West  Indies,  which  were  all  possible  to  her, 
she  had  so  magnificent  a  strategic  position  that,  barring  mismanage* 
mmt  and  the  ehapter  of  aeddeDta,  thoie  ^s  a  possibUity  of  hor 
beating  the  Britidi  fleeta  in  detail^  aa  it  was  a  neoesaity  of  the 
poeitikm  that  their  naval  ftwcee  should  he  divided. 

This  being  so,  it  should  have  been  her  sole  olrjeot  to  make  sneh 
eombinationa  as  ivonld  have  enabled  her  to  £U1  on  Briiiah 
detached  fleets  with  snperior  force.  If  she  vera  able  to  effect 
this  purpose,  and  to  gradually  weaken  her  Opponent  thereby,  there 
would  be  no  possible  difficulties  in  the  way  of  invasion  on  any 
scale  thereafter*  But  her  attention,  which  should  have  been  thus 
simply  directed,  was  split  up  into  two  parts,  one  in  preparing  to 
invade,  and  the  other  in  preparing  fleets  of  which  the  employ- 
ment was  doubtful.  Had  slie  concentrated  her  mind  wliolly  on 
the  defeat  of  the  British  by  sea,  who  is  now  to  say  that  she  might 
not  have  affected  her  purpose  supposing  her  enterjirise  to  cor- 
respond with  her  resolution  ?  If  her  cntt^rpriso  was  unequal  to 
the  task,  surely  it  must  have  been  much  more  unequal  to  con- 
veying armies  across,  and  Imding  them  in  the  face  of  naval  forces 
admittedly  superior.  Or  'd  ii  be  said  that  it  was  hoped  to  escape 
the  notice  of  these  superior  forces  at  sea,  where  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  adding  great  naval  forces  to  acoompany  the  tnmBports  f 
So  that  in  whatever  way  the  Franoh  vhuis  be  regarded,  w«  see  a 
want  of  elear  oomprehension  of  the  strategical  problem,  and  cease 
to  wonder  at  tbo  want  of  principle  which  governed  sveiy  detail  of 
the  prooeedings. 

It  waa  manifestly  weak  to**  prepare  the  transports,  as  in  the  case 
of  Havre,  in  so  exposed  a  position  as  to  leave  them  open  to  de- 
stmetion  by  shells  and  earcasea.*  No  less  dear  waa  da  la  Cloe's 

•  1)wb«abwdmM  lMt*itttou%aoriv«biih  1,900  diilli,  ana  1,1<I0 
w«n  throws  inlo  ttw  plM^ 
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misftake  in  making  Cadis  the  rendezvous  when  everything  de« 
pended  on  his  evading  Boseawen,  and  making  all  speed  to  join  de 
Gonflaiis.   Out  of  this  primary  error  arose  the  othersy  wbieli  led  ^ 

directly  to  the  catastrophe  of  Lagos  Bay. 

Why  de  Conflans  should  ever  have  made  for  Qiiiheron  Bay  is  at 
present  to  me  an  mifathomed  mystery.  His  clear  plan  was  to 
have  engaged  Hawkc  as  far  as  possible  from  the  army  transports, 
which  were  already  in  possession  of  a  stout  convoy  under  de  Mo- 
rogues.  Had  he  followed  Hawke  up  into  Torbay  and  there 
engaged  his  attention,  de  Morogues  would  liave  had  a  clear  field 
up  the  St.  George's  Channel.  But  drawing  Ilawke  down  upon 
the  transports  was  an  effective  means  of  preventing  their  sailing ; 
and  as  already  observed,  to  idthdraw  from  the  seenzitj  of  Brest  to 
the  open  position  of  Qaiberon  Bay,  was  to  eonrt  the  destmetion 
whieh  came  upon  him.  And,  then,  the  final  error  of  not  proceeding 
to  meet  Hawke  with  the  9  sail  of  Bomparf  s  squadron  Incorporated 
with  his  own,  is  bat  the  key-stone  of  the  series.  If  anything 
would  have  given  the  project  success,  it  would  have  been  the 
display  of  80  sail  of  the  line  east  of  Ushant,  and  even  the  defeat  of 
snch  a  force  might  have  crippled  Hawke  for  the  time  so  as  to 
compel  him  to  let  the  army  pass. 

No  doubt  this  history,  like  so  much  oiher  naval  history, 
requires  re-writing.  Explanations  of  steps  in  themselves  inex- 
plicable might  then  be  forthcoming,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
we  should  not  still  pronounce  that  the  plain  principles  of  naval 
warfare  were  every  where  disregarded  by  the  French  nation  in  the  I 
year  i769t  . 
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AiTBJiPlS  TO  Gafn  the   Command  of  the  Sea  whb  DefiIOTE 
Ui4T£raoii  PunposE. — {pontinucd), 

TIm  mtertalaaMiit  of  in  M«b  of  gnining  tii*  oomiiMOtd  of  tlko  am  invniir  for  s  jwr* 
Uevlar  pai-poae  iends  to  reconeOa  »  oation  to  tlw  plMO  of  th»  Inferior  naval  power,  cad 

to  make  it  nnablo  to  dosl^t  from  nttrmpt'^  almost  npcf •«sfiri!v  a1)ortivc.— So  Franco 
renews  in  1779  bor  old  schemos,  but  in  concentrating  a  great  combinetl  fleet  in  tbe 
Ohsmwl,  fafls  to  tako  ftdTtntage  of  tiM  Inferior  Brittah  floot  whloh  was  opposed 
to  her. — The  mnoidoM  begin  to  WOtlt  in  France  as  early  as  1796,  and  either  directlj 

or  iiuliioctly  ijoTrm  thr  nrnTPTncTitH  of  tho  pneiny'rt  lleets  till  the  olose  of  the  war. — The 

oonit<;(inent  waste  of  naval  force  at  St.  Vincent  and  Camperdowo. — Tbe  openness  of 
tho  innrfm  iotill*  t*  nttnok  from  tiM  fMU— TIm  Moftoitn  «nd  nbortlvo  eontlnntloiit 
and  ninwnivm  «p  to  iho  doM  of  flio  mr. 

It  was  twpnty  years  after  the  failure  of  1759,  before  France  made 
another  attempt  to  j^aiu  the  command  of  l\w  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  an  invading  aiiay  across  it.  But  the  state  of 
tbingB  was  such  on  the  approach  of  the  year  1779»  that  she  began, 
^BB  it  were,  to  see  her  way  to  uiother  imdertakiDg  (rf  the  aame  nature, 
Imt  bolder  and  grander.  1  think  we  cannot  haye  avoided  observing 
how  very  marked  is  the  difference  between  the  attempt  to  gain  the 
command  of  the  sea  as  an  end  and  ae  a  means,  when  we  have 
before  ns  the  practical  effect  as  exemplified  in  the  Dntcb  wars  and 
these  aneeeesiye  failures  on  the  part  of  France.  Looking  back  on 
the  ground  we  have  passed  oyer,  it  does  seem  as  if  there  were  a 
possibility  that  had  France  thought  nothing  of  inyasion,  but  had 
deyoted  herself  wholly,  as  Holland  did,  to  wresting  from  us  the 
command  of  the  sea,  she  might  always  have  maintained  a  better 
naval  position  than  she  actually  did.  But  wastinj^  her  energies 
on  a  double  design,  she  fi'll  more  and  more  at  the  opening  of  each 
WAV,  into  the  position  of  an  assuredly  inferior  naval  power,  which 
could  only  look  to  )>otter  her  position  by  some  stroke  of  fortune 
much  more  to  ha  hopt^d  for  tbau  expected. 
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Nothing  ever  seems  to  have  turned  the  Fiencli  commanders  and 
statesmen  from  the  repetition  of  these  hitherto  abortive  double 
measures.  In  1767,  two  French  officers  weiti  iu  this  country 
drawing  up  plans  for  invading  it  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  be 

*  saeeeesfaL  Their  report  proi^oaed  a  iiiddeii  deseent  dming  peaee 
time,  as  only  parallel  with  the  common  practice  very  freely 
indulged  in  by  this  oonntry,  of  making  war  by  aea  long  Itefore 
its  formal  declaration.  The  army  to  be  prepared  was  to  consiet 
of  40,000  infimtry,  6,000  dragoons,  and  4,000  light  troops  (cavalry) 
with  a  proportionate  detaQhment  of  artillery.  The  light  cavalry 
were  to  embark  with  their  horses,  but  ihe  heavy  cavalry  were  to 
pick  up  their  mounts  as  they  penetrated  up  coontry.  The  Bcleoted 
point  of  landing  was  Peal  beach.* 

It  must  be  supposed  that  these  reports  were  laid  up  in  the 
archives  at  Paris  awaiting  opportunity,  but  as  there  could  have 
been  no  hopes  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  in  ahsolute  secrecy, 
so  that  the  immense  force  could  be  shppcd  across  without  convoy 
or  protection,  it  ultimately  full  into  the  old  groove,  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  carried  out  when  the  command  of  the  sea  could 
be  temporarily  secured  on  parpose. 

ll  not  till  1779  that  opportunity  seemed  to  offer,  when 
France,  allied  with  our  revolted  colonies  in  North  America,  and 
pressing  Great  Britain  heavily  as  a  consequence,  drew  Spain  to 
her  side*  It  then  became  possible  to  show,  by  combining  the 
fleets  of  both  powers,  a  greatly  superior  force  than  my  which  this 
coontry  could  at  the  moment  produce.  Bat  France,  as  nsnal,  was 
nnable  to  pursue  the  simple  policy  of  attempting  to  gain  the 

*  command  of  the  sea.  The  project  was  now,  in  &ct,  three-fold. 
The  fleets  were  to  be  combined  as  one  object,  an  attack  on 
Gibraltar  by  Spain  was  a  second,  and  40,000  men  were  assembled 
along  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,ready  to  cross  the  sea 
and  invade  the  coontry,  as  a  third. 

In  the  spring  were  collected  at  Brest  more  than  80  sail  of  the 
line,  and  10  frigates,  and  at  Cadiz  and  other  Spanish  ports  were 
about  30  sail  of  the  line  and  10  or  12  frigates.  After  some  weeks 
warning,  the  whole  available  force  of  England  came  to  only  87 
sail  of  the  lino  and  24  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  small  craft. 

The  French  fleet,  unhindered  and  almost  un watched  by  us, 
quitted  Brest  on  June  ;?rd,  to  join  the  Spaniards  on  their  own 
coast,  but  a  month  elapsed  before  the  junction  even  began  to  be 

•  See  Lord  Mabon's  Jlistorjf  o/Eoj/laud,  vol.  v.,  App.  xiz.  Sir  £t  Qtwuf  aoUcM  it 
iu  luK  Jnvasioiu  of  MngUnd. 
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^ Effected.  Spanish  pride  was  hnrt  at  the  ideft  of  eerving  in  a  fleet 
commaiuled  by  a  French  admiral — d'Orvilliers — and  the  ships  were 
slow  in  making  their  appearance.  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  July 
that  8  sliips  of  the  line  and  2  frigates  under  Vice-Admiral  Doa 
Antonio  Darce,  joined  the  French  from  Furroi,  and  twenty  more 
days  passed  before  the  remaining  division  joined  from  Cadiz, 
consisting  of  28  sail  of  the  line  with  7  frigates  and  small  vessels, 
under  Vice-Admiral  Don  Luis  de  Cordova.  This  made  a  total 
force  of  60  sail  of  the  line  and  11  frigates  and  small  vessels  ;  but 
the  force  was  not  united,  as  Ck)rdova  took  16  sail  of  the  line  under 
his  separate  oomtnanci  as  a  **  squadron  of  obsetratioD."*  Tao- 
tioally  the  division  soiind  enough,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
oombined  portion  was  of  greater  foree  than  any  likely  to  be  met 
in  the  Channel,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fresh  fleet  would 
almost  make  Tietoiy  over  the  English  seeure.  But  poesiblj 
national  jealoui^  and  not'taotios  was  the  moving  principle. 
d*0rvilliers  on  his  side  did  a  superflcially  wise  thing  in  separating 
5  line-of-battle  ships^  under  La  Tonohe  TxenUe>  to  form  a  light 
squadron. 

All  was  therefore  well  outwaidij  with  this  immense  armam^t 

in  the  first  week  in  July,  and  presumably  the  40,000  men  were 
ready  and  waiting  for  the  order  to  embark  and  cross.  liOt  US  see 
how  England  stood  in  the  way  of  preparation. t 

On  June  16th,  proclamation  was  made  to  begin  hostilities 
against  Spain,  and  on  the  same  day  Sir  Charles  llai'dy  sailed 
from  St.  Helens  with  the  37  sail  of  the  line  and  21  smaller  vessels 
already  mentioned.  He  stood  away  at  once  to  the  westward  and 
was  cruising  oil  Ushant,  30  or  40  miles  to  the  westward  of  it, 
until  he  26th.   Then  he  stood  away  north,  and  was  to  the  wcfit- 


nearly  doe  south  of  the  Land's  End,  making  his  waj  to  lorbay, 
where  he  moored  on  the  6th  and  remained  till  the  14tfa« 

On  qnittmg  Torbay,  on  the  Htb  ol  JvHj,  Sur  Charles  again  stood 
to  the  westward*  and  again  omised  to  the  niwthward  and  westward 

of  Uahant  for  two  or  three  days.   On  the  23rd  he  was  back  again 
on  the  English  coast,  and  was  cruising  between  Plymouth  and 
, '  SdUy  until  the  11th  of  Aagnstf  without  apparently  any  intelli- 
gence whatever. 

*  I  am  following  Troudo,  toI.  iL,p.  SI.  Sohombeix's  nsaabers  are  tligbily  iMwiOt. 

t  ttmuul  *  sood  eiMn  tiwtOBtibo  lUk  Jvfy  thm  w«n  IfiU  siafc,  anA  174 
MOMleMfOt  Ift  Fnooh  Saet  aloM,  and  dno*  UtiHag  BvMt  thtj  had  IS  mn  bf 
daatt^  tad  moI  412  to  heqpital  at  Oenmuu  Saa  Ito«da,  f«L  awp 
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On  {he  12tli  of  August  be  was  84  miles  S.S.E.  of  Scilljv^ 
with  a  westerly  wind  which  continued  to  blow  for  several  days. 
Sir  Charles  not  (m\\  maintained  bis  position  against  it,  but  was 
getting  farther  to  the  westward.    On  the  15th  his  position  was 
well  to  the  nortliward,  Scilly  bearing  about  E.  by  N.  47  miles.* 

The  whole  of  these  movements  seem  rather  aimless  and  vague, 
in  the  absence  of  information  regarding  the  combined  fleets.  If  it 
had  been  intended  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  his  way  up  Channel, 
the  position  off  Ushant  might  have  been  maintained  with  look-outs 
to  the  northward,  or  the  position  off  Seilly  might  have  been  held 
with  look-outs  to  the  southward.  But  in  ibe  absence  of  assigned 
teasonB,  it  is  a  complete  possle  to  discover  why  Sir  Charles  Hardj 
should  at  one  time  have  taken  the  one  position  and  at  another 
time  the  other. .  If,  again,  the  invasion  was  apprehended,  and  the 
great  strength  of  the  enemy's  fleet  was  known,  this  cruising  to  the 
westward  with  sneh  a  very  inferior  force  would  appear  to  have  been 
exactly  what  the  enemy  would  have  most  wished  for.  It  placed 
him  in  the  positionof  forcing  battle,  and  then,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
British  force,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  of  invasion.  The  only 
reasonable  strategy  for  Sir  Charles  Hardy  was  that  adopted  so 
long  before  by  Lord  Torrington,  a  policy  of  observation  and 
threatening ;  and  such  a  policy  would  have  left  the  British  fleet  at 
Torbav  if  not  at  fit.  Helens,  with  abundant  sconts — of  which 
we  must  remember  Sir  Charles  had  2t — to  give  the  earliest  i 
information  of  the  enemy's  approach.  Wliat  is  at  any  rate  clear, 
from  a  glance  at  the  map,  is  that  the  approach  to  the  Channel  was 
ipiite  open  from  the  12th  of  August,  and  as  the  wind  was  then 
and  until  the  10th  from  the  westward,  this  leaving  of  the  Channel 
uncovered,  was  deliberate. t 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  July  that  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  combined  at  and  off  Ferrol, 
probably  some  time  was  occupied  in  the  different  arrangements  for 
proceeding,  and  for  dividing  of  the  fleet  already  mentioned. 
Aiter  that,  sail  was  made  for  tJshant,  and  after  sighting  it,  a  course 

*  I  bare  tnTton  tho  podtioM  fmai  tli9  Fl«g^C»pUiii*f  Jomnal,  ttow  tx  Ike  BogrBl 
VictorU  Yard,  DeptfonL 

t  It  to  ft  ntofoitflM  tbmk  tlw  UTal  htotory  of  tlili  tima  to  this  must  dflfeotira  of  any. 
Entiek  oIotM  liii  with  tho  oxoeotiaB  of  Bynff,  Harrqr  vitb  the  uppofntuont  of  Sir  0. 

Hfir-lr  to  eoicman'l  the  Channel  flrpt  in  1779;  Schornborg,  B«atBon,  an(1  Cnmjjb<  ]l 
but  a  few  notes,  the  latter  anpposing  that  there  oever  was  anything  reriooa  contom> 
|ilat«4  by  tlw  «nemy.   Scbomberg  supposes  flw  itroag  aaatarly  trfnda  foroed  tbo 
ooemy  oaft  of  llio  Ghannel,  and  prevented  Sir  Charles  Hardj  from  gottlog  in;  an 
cntlrtly  oiroMoaa  idoa.  Trondo  and  Cbovalior  an  »  UtUo  btttor. 
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WB8  sbaped  tot  the  Englisb  Channel  The  great  fleet,  besides 
adEBring  heavily  finmi  sioknesB,  aa  meotioned,  was  aJready  abort  of 
\vater  and  provisions.* 

The  intention  of  d'Orvilliera  was  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance 
to  lorbajr,  to  anchor  there  and  to  more  equally  distribute  the 
provisions  remaining  in  the  fleet,  as  well  as  to  receive  the 
supplies  which  had  been  demanded  from  Brest.  Following  out 
this  intf'iition,  the  great  fleet  swept  np  Channel,  "and  on  the  15th 
of  August  was  in  sight  of  Plymouth  without  having  seen  a  sign  of 
a  British  look-out  ship  or  a  shadow  of  opposition.  The  English 
historians  who  record  these  transactions  think  it  was  **  hy  some 
unaccountable  event  *'  that  the  combined  fleet  was  able  to  evade 
that  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  us  that 
there  was  nothing  unaccountable  in  the  matter,  but  that,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  way  might  be  said  to  have  been  specially 
left  open  for  d'OrvilUers  to  approach.  As  early  as  the  12th  of  August 
Hudy  had  passed  to  the  wsetwaid  of  any  zeaaonable  strategical 
position,  not  driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather  or  want  of  wind. 
The  westemmoat  atrategleal  line  waa  the  Uahant-LiBaid  line,  and 
if  the  guarding  of  the  Channel  were  the  object  In  visw»  no  poaition 
to  the  weat  of  it  waa  a  right  one.  Bat  it  ia  clear  that  from  the 
12th  to  tiie  20th  of  Aogoat,^  at  least,  Sir  Charles  Haidy  was  always 
where  he  should  not  have  been,  and  d'Orvilliers  was  qnietly  sailing 
op  CShannel  to  the  southward  of  him.  On  the  15th  of  August,  the 
enemies  were  1  -20  miles  apart,  the  combined  fleets  off  Plymouth, 
and  the  British  fleet  nearly  50  miles  beyond  Scilly. 

On  the  outside  of  things,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  position  of 
greater  peril  to  this  country  than  was  now  exhibited.  There  was 
enough  Franco-Spanish  force  to  have  allowed  of  such  a  division 
as- would  have  kept  Sir  Charlos  Hardy  in  check,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  have  brought  him  to  action  at  a  gieat  disadvantage,  while  leaving 
an  ample  strength  to  convoy  the  troops  over  and  protect  their 
landing.  Ur,  if  still  safer  tactics  were  employed,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  completely  destroyed  Sir  Chailes  Hardy's  fleet 
by  means  of  the  overwhelming  odds  at  hand,  and  then  with  all  ease 
and  leisore  to  have  passed  over  as  many  annies  as  might  have  been 
neeeaaaiy  for  the  anlQiigation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  waa  not  until  the  Idth  of  August  that  a  change  of  wind  to  tiie 
eastward  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy  to  return 
immediately  to  his  proper  position,  and  it  was  not  until  the  20th 

*  Tfonde,  t»I.  tt.,  p.  S3. 
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tiiat  he  got  any  news  of  the  cnrmy.  The  easti  ily  uind,  however,  • 
reached  the  combined  fleets  before  it  did  that  of  the  British.  The 
■wind  was  easterly  off  Plymouth  on  tlie  16th,  and  the  strength  of  it 
was  80  gradually  incrcasiii>;  that  Torbay  was  no  longer  a  safe 
anchorage,  and  the  idea  of  jj;oing  there  had,  in  fact,  to  ho  j^iyen 
tip.*  This  not  only  prevented  tiie  combined  fleets  from  going  to 
tlie  eubtward  of  Plymouth,  but  as  the  wind  increafecd,  tended  to 
drive  them  to  the  westward.  It  was  probably  on  this  account  that 
one  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  ships,  was  able  to  report  to  him  on  the 
20th  that  she  had  seen  15  sail  to  the  N.E.  The  Porcupine  was 
ordered  to  chase  in  that  direction,  but  she  returned  without  seeing 
anything  of  the  enemy. 

And  now  set  in  a  period  of  aimless  croising  on  both  aides,  Sir 
Charles  being  generally  60  to  80  miles  to  the  sonth-weetward  of 
Scilly,  and  d'OrriUiers,  apparently  with  his  fleet  somewhat  scattered* 
south  of  the  Iiizard.  The  winds  were  fresh  from  the  East,  K.£.» 
and  8.BS.,not  seemingly  «ither  in  direction  or  force  so  persistent 
as  to  prevent  Bir  Charles  Hardy  from  making  some  easterly 
progress  had  he  been  so  minded,  nor  yet  to  prevent  d'Orvilliers 
from  holding  his  own. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  Sir  Charles  Hardy  had  crept  up  to  a 
position  south  of  Seilly,  and  about  22  miles  off;  the  wind  was 
light,  and  the  weather  growing  from  hiizy  to  thiVlv,  and  very  thick. 
Thus  it  was  on  the  29th,  when  the  following  entry  appears  in  the 
captain's  journal : — "  G  p.m.,  the  huml)oat  infonued  us  sIks  had 
counted  28  large  sliips  to  the  S.E.,  wliicli  she  was  certain  were  part 
of  the  comhiriud  lluet."*  It  still  cuiilinued  very  thick,  but  Hard^' 
was  able  to  make  signals  for  calling  in  ihc  cruisers.  Ua  the  80th 
it  was  moderate  and  clear,  and  at  noon  the  Britiah  fleet  way  in  the 
position  marked  on  the  chart ;  a  part,  at  least,  of  -  the  combined 
fleet  were  also  where  I  have  noted  their  position,  for  16  sail  of 
them  were  in  sight  from  Hardy's  flagship  near  that  spot  at  7  ajc* 
Bardy,  it  will  be  observed  by  his  position  on  the  Slat,  S.6.W.  from 
the  Lisard,  was  making  no  attempt  to  approach  the  eombined 
fleet,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  but  languidly  following  up  the  British. 
At  half-past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  let  September,  the  Duk^ 
made  the  signal  for  seeing  the  enemy  to  the  S.W.,  and  then  Hardy, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  made  sail  to  reconnoitre.  At  five  they 

*  I  g«t  tbe  -freoA*  from  tho  miaatM  of  tbe  eourt-martial  on  the  offleen  of  fb«^rdrif#, 
64,  whick  ran  into  th<'^tuidflt  cf  th*  eombinod  £eet,  and  w«8  captured  on  tbe  ICfb,  stna 
wile*  from  Pljiuoutli* 
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counted  'JO  sail  of  large  ships,  iuid  later  were  near  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish some  of  the  liugs  dibpliiyed.  Two  fri^aLes  were  now  sent 
down  to  reconnoitre  more  closely,  but  some  of  the  enemy's  ships 
BppenriDg  to  bear  domi  on  ihem,  they  were  reeftUed.  At  noon 
on  September  let,  the  admiral  had  been  informed  by  signal  irom 
some  of  his  look-outs  that  the  enemy  was  in  superior  force ;  the 
whole  of  his  own  fleet  was  in  company,  steering  to  the  eastward, 
the  enemy  being  visible  astern.  At  half-past  6  ».m.,  88  sail  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  were  still  visible  to  the  westward,  bat  only  from  the 
mast-head.  They  were  still  in  sight  at  5  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  September,  and  continued  so  all  tlic  forenoon.  At  11 
Hardy  anchored  his  fleet  6  mUes  S.W.  of  the  Bamhead,  on 
aoconnt  of  the  ebb  tide  making,  and  so  as  to  widen  his  distance 
from  the  enemy.  After  this,  no  more  mention  is  made  of  them, 
except  that  after  the  fleet  %y('i{:ihed  next  evening,  one  of  the  look- 
outs reported  7  sail  to  the  S.W.  Hardy  made  sail  to  the  eastward, 
and  .Diehored  at  Spitln  iul  next  evening. 

Tlie  French  account  is  in  agreement  with  all  this.  Finding, 
when  as  far  np  Channel  as  Torbay,  on  the  17tli  of  August,  the 
wind  btron;:;  from  the  eastward,  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  beat 
up  to  it,  but  it  becuiac  an  impossible  uuchorage  as  entirely  open  to 
tliat  wind.  The  weather  continued  bad  for  several  days.  On  the 
^th,  d'OrviUiers,  having  had  precise  intelligence  as  to  Sir  Charles 
Hardy*B  fleet,  called  a  coundl  of  war  to  deliberate  on  the  situation. 
It  was  shown  that  some  ships  had  800  sick,  and  neither  doctors 
nor  medicines  on  board ;  that  others  were  so  short  of  water  that 
they  were  obliged  to  borrow  from  day  to  day  from  their  neighbours ; 
that  several,  and  notably  the  Bretoffne,  were  provisioned  only  till 
the  26th  of  September.  The  conncil  of  war  unanimously  decided 
either  to  seek  the  British  fleet  in  the  Soundings,  or  to  wait  for  it 
there*  The  council  further  decided  that  it  would  be  necessary  in 
any  case  to  terminate  the  cruise  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  that 
then,  conformably  to  the  orders  received  by  the  Spanish  admiral, 
the  AUies  should  separate  as  soon  as  convenient.  The  com- 
bined fleet  thereupon  made  sail  to  the  westward  for  the 
Soundings'. 

Tli»^  British  iieeL  du«  ^  n  it  appear  to  have  been  seen  until  tlii 
81st  oi"  August,  and  wa^  iullowed  up  languidly  as  described,  niul 
the  Ist  of  Septt  Miber,  when,  believing  it  to  be  18  or  20  niiles  to 
wiudwaid,  and  in  a  position  to  cutur  Piymoulli,  and  having  also 
inteUigenoe  of  the  appeaiuvnce  of  a  great  number  of  sail  to  the  west- 
ward, which  afterwards  turned  oat  to  be  a  Dntch  convoy,  the  pur- 

11* 
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Btiit*  if  saoli  it  can  be  calkd,  was  finally  al>aiidoiied»  and  the  great 
fleet  steered  for  Brest.^ 

Thus  ended  quite  the  most  ptonusin;:,'  attempt  for  our  enemies, 
and  the  most  threatening  lEor  us,  of  these  attempts  to  gain  the 

command  of  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  inva'^inn.    yiy  authority 

attributes  its  complete  failure  to  the  delay  of  the  Spaniturds  in 

formiii;]j  their  junction  with  the  Fr(!nch.    Snch  delay  bred  sickness, 

want  of  provisions  and  water,  but  more,  j  i  ihaps,  loss  of  temper 

and  lieart  in  the  business.    But  I  thinic  winte  we  aduiit  the  want 

of  enterprise  in  not  bi  higiu*];  to  an  issue  so  fair  an  opportunity,  we 

must  allow  that  a  fatal  double  purj>ose  reigned  in  the  combined 

councils.    Had  there  been  but  the  single  idea  under  which  we 

have  seen  ihtit  the  Dutch  always  acted,  it  is  almost  inconceivable 

that  with  such  an  ample  force,  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  fleet  would 

not  liaTe  been  sought,  found,  and  possibly  mastered  early  in  , 

Angost.  The  half  idea  of  acting  by  way  of  invasion  in  the  ftee  of 

Hardy's  fleet,  and  tiie  other  half  idea  of  attacking  the  fleets  left 

divided  decisions,  and  eomsdls  thinking  more  of  getting  home 

agaht*  There  is  really  no  clear  explanation  of  what  the  fleet  meant 

to  do,  bnt  whatever  intentions  it  may  have  had  were  paralysed  by 

the  neigbbonrhood  of  the  very  inferior  fleet  of  the  British. 

I  pass  now  to  consider  the  preliminaries  which  led  up  to  the 
greatest,  most  persistent,  and  best-arranged  of  all  the  attempts  of 
France  to  gain  the  command  of  the  sea  for  an  ulterior  object. 

The  period  from  1797  to  1805  was  one  during  which  the  naval 
operations  in  the  Channel,  in  the  North  Seas,  off  tlie  coasts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  even, 
perhaps,  in  tlie  West  Indies,  were  all  dominated  more  or  less  by  a  | 
Binglc  idea  ;  that  of  j^aininoj  suiUcieut  command  of  the  sea  to  get  ^ 
an  army  across  the  Chauuel. 

Although  preparations  for  the  <^reat  business  were  in  propfress 
as  early  as  the  autumn  of  17DG  certainly,  and  though  some  at- 
tempt at  systematic  invasion  was  as  early  as  that  dale  expected  in 
England^  it  remained  for  the  mind  of  Napoleon  to  comprehend 
ibe  whole  field  of  war,  and  to  see  the  immense  possibilities  of  the 
strategic  position  held  by  France  and  her  Allies  or  subordinate8.t 

♦  See  Troudfi,  voL  li.,  pp.  33-36. 

t  LodI  Orettfllk  w«it««  to  the  Utnittbi     B«okIi«bm*  Jwkuj  80th,  1794,  «*  Tb* 

French  seem  certainly  disposed  to  try  tlieir  acheme  of  inTasion.  .  .  .  Our  best 
defence  is  -ir.qarstiorably  our  water-guard,  which  ia  very  strong,  and  will,  1  thinks 
STery  day  get  sironger. — Me/noim  of  tlte  Court  and  Cabinets  o/  Gtori/e  III. 

Ijord  lUinaalnny  Unding  in  ftaa4M,  fat  1796,  «ii  tlw  »boTti-rB  peaoe  uagottaliMi  of 
that  date,  notes  ia  Uo  4iftiy:  <*Ootobev  19th.  Oalato.  Beport  of  «b  inteadod  im-  { 
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In  1796,  though  the  hogunuDg  of  the  great  Boulogne  flotilla  had 
been  mad^  and  ideas  of  repeating  on  a  greater  ttcaie  the  method  of 
invaBiim  adopted  by  William  the  Conqueror — embarkation  from  one 
beaebt  and  disembarkation  on  the  other  in  a  host  of  small  vessels — 
vere  ennent,  the  immediate  proposals  for  invasion  were  of  a  more 
desaltory  kind :  invasions  which  were  to  be  carried  ont  by  com- 
paraia?ely  small  bodies  of  troopB,  sustained  and  snpported  by 
sqnadrons  of  ships  not  sufficiently  large  to  attempt  gaming 
command  of  the  sea,  bat  only  capable  of  repelling  the  attack  of 
comparatively  small  sqnadrons. 

These  ideas  were  focused  in  the  expedition  of  IToehe  from 
Brest  to  Bantry  Bay  in  December  1796,  and  the  intiuded  ex- 
pedition of  the  Dutch  from  the  Texel  to  the  North  of  England,  or 
Scotland,  which,  after  lyin;L;  ready  for  many  weeks,  was  broken  up 
and  abandoned  in  the  autumn  of  17U7.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  at  this  stage  to  discuss  these  plans  in  detail,  but  a  brief 
notice  of  tliem  is  desirable,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their 
failure  produced  in  the  mind  of  Xupoleun  the  cuuvictioii  that  naval 
war  could  not  be  carried  on  in  that  way  with  any  hopes  of  success 
against  the  United  Kingdom,  bat  that  an  absolate  command  of 
the  sea  was  a  prior  necessity  if  inTasion  were  to  be  carried  ont 
at  all* 

The  attempt  of  Hoehe,  which  became  abortive  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  was  nevertheless  a  proof  of  the  ineffideney  of  the 
blockade  of  Brest  in  the  faee  of  an  enemy  ready  from  moment  to 

moment  to  pat  to  sea.  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  the  inner  life  of 
ITochc's  forces,  naval  and  military,  as  told  by  the  rebel  Theobald 
Wolfe  lone,  the  long  delay  after  all  was  ready  for  a  start,  and  the 
weary  watching  of  the  signal  stations  from  day  to  day  for  the 

announcement  that  the  coast  was  clear,  are  equally  a  proof  of  the 

extreme  dilHciilty  of  getting  to  sea  unobserved,  and  tlie  likelihood 
that  an  expedilion  mi.^ht  break  up  simply  as  a  consequence  of 
the  delay.*   Tiiis  moral  is  even  more  strongly  pointed  by  the 

Tition."  On  tiio  20ib  ke  has  "  Troops  at  St.  Valcry.  Gan-boats  of  a  new  constroo- 
tl«n  ttfc  BonkgiM;  25  ftMtt,  S  24-parad«n,  wd  S  Imvmk i  to  tlip  ««I  «b rollifi.*— 
Diaries  tad  CotnmftmdKm  «f  Jamu  Barrut  Firtt  EoH  9/  MutmuHiKrif*  Y«L  iSL, 
p.  276.  •  ^■ 

*  The  erabarkatioo  of  tb«  troopa  was  going  oa  at  Brest  on  November  17th.  On  the 
SSrd,  Tom  "Aoiild  not  inugb^  what  dtolays  thtm  now.'*  On  th*  2ath  Colmid  jShei 
tel]<«  him  tlicy  will  bo  ofT  iS  «ix  days.  Tone  himielf  embarked  on  December  Ist, 
Hocbe  and  the  itaii  <  inbarked  on  the  12tb.  The  floct  juit  to  sea  on  tb^  nik,'ht  of  the 
IStili  and  nest  morning  25  oiU.  of  the  43  sail  th&c  should  haTO  bcou  m  cuuipanj  wera 
fDlMfog^  8M£</«o/7M8ftlir«//«r«M«.  WMhiDgUm,  1S9S. 
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result  of  the  intended  invasion  from  the  Texel,  and  it  ia  again 
Wolfe  Tone  ^  ho  gives  as  the  inner  life  of  the  blockaded  fleet  and 

its  difficulties. 

The  Jjutch  fleet  consisted  of  15  sail  of  tho  Ifno  10  frigates  and 
sloops,  and  27  transports,  carrying  some  ia..)Oi>  men.  Two  things 
were  wanting  to  enable  them  to  pass  to  sea:  a  fair  wind  and  an 
absent  enemy.  The  two  never  came  together;  provisions  and 
stores  wasted  and  disappeared  ;  the  troops  were  disembarked,  and 
the  whole  expedition  given  over.* 

These  two  fiailares  were  hardly  a  part  of  any  general  schema* 
The  troops  embarked  were  mere  flymg  cdamns,  intended  to  trust 
themselTee  to  their  own  roBonrces,  and  to  the  supposed  friendliness 
of  parts  of  the  invaded  populations.  They  were  without  hopes,  or 
should  have  been  without  hopes,  of  oommonications  with  their  own 
oountiy  after  landing. 

But  eould  nothing  be  done  beyond  these  desultory  failures? 
France,  in  1797,  was  not  France  alone,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
those  naval  operations  by  which  the  invasion  of  England  might 
be  made  possible  was  perhaps  France,  Holland,  and  Spain ;  with 
it  might  be  other  naval  powers  thrown  in,'  such  as  Bussia  and 
Denmark. 

The  whole  coast,  from  Nice  along  (he  French  and  Spanish  sliores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  out  into  the  Atlantic  as  far  as  the  river 
Guadiana,  was  hostile  ;  then,  after  thu  interval  of  the  Portuguese 
coast,  the  hostile  line  began  again  at  the  river  Minho,  and  was  traced 
round  the  Bay  of  Bij^cay,  along  the  Channel  coa.sts  of  France,  out 
into  the  North  Stia,  along  the  coast  of  Holland  as  far  as  Oldenberg. 
Then,  after  a  short  interval  of  the  cuiist  of  Hanover,  began  the 
doubtful  shores  of  Denmark  and  of  the  Baltic. 

Along  this  Une,  the  principal  hostfle  ports  where  the  enemy 
could  collect  and  aim,  and  whence  he  might  be  expected  to  issue, 
were  Toulon,  Cartagena,  Cadis,  Ferrol,  Boehefort,  Brest,  and  the 
Tesel.  In  1796  it  was  understood  that  the  Spanish  Alliance  with 
France  might  array  against  ns  the  following  line-of-battle  fleets, 
distributed  somewhat  as  given  below : — 

Toulon  •  25  French- 

Cartagenu    .      *      .  .  18  Spanish 

*  All  bad  been  some  time  n  :  iv  t<  i^rt  when  Tone  arrived  on  July  Stii  1T07. 
From  tbnt  ti:n  •  till  September  iird,  ^^  Ll  ii  ha  loft  the  fleet,  knowing:  that  the  .  spr  !-? joji 
had  collapsed,  tb«  days  were  poJisod  in  watching  the  weathor-cock  and  the  Brili«b 
fleet,  which  wai  generally  in  eaay  view  Iron  the  anehorage.  tho  I>at«h  aoem  to  haw 
hem  perfectly  well  informed  of  crorythiuK  as  it  went  on  in  England;  of  the  antiay, 
and  of  the  exaot  strength  of  Duocau'e  force  from  day  to  d«jf. 
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• 


Cadis   -  " 

Ferrol  - 
Guarnizo* 
Brest  - 


8  Spanish 


26  Spanish 

7  Spanisli 
21  French 


Texel  - 
Nrwfoundland 

Tlavannah 


•   21  Dutch 
7  French 

-    18  Spanish 


In  many  respects,  esprcially  on  the  Spanish  side,  this  was  no 
doubt  a  paper  force,  hut  a  p;rand  total  of  If^H  sail  nf  the  line  was 
one  from  which  many  <k-(Iiictions  might  be  allowed  and  yot  leave 
a  very  imposing  array  behind  them. 

A  pjlance  at  the  chart  will  show  the  immense  strateciical  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  Government,  moving  all  these  forces 
from  such  a  central  position  as  Paris.  Blockade  at  this  time, 
though  mnoh  more  eomptete  than  it  liad  been,  was  still  but  an 
intermittent  power,  subject  to  the  Tagaiies  of  the  weather  and 
to  the  necessities  of  provisioning  and  watering  the  blockading 
ships  in  sheltered  spots,  which  conld  generally  be  fonnd  at  only 
a  distance  from  the  port  to  be  watehect  However  heroic  and 
persistent  the  attempt  of  the  blockading  forces  might  be,  it  was 
always  uncertain  whether  a  watched  force  might  not  be  able  to 
escape  unseen,  and  to  bury  itself  at  sea,  no  one  knew  whrro. 

Under  such  circmnaiances,  a  superior  force  on  the  gide  of  the 
British  might  prove  very  inferior  in  defence.  If  it  concentrated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Unitt  d  Kingdom,  it  might  certainly  prove 
a  sufficient  defence  against  inva^^ion.  but  then  it  abandoned  not 
only  the  commerce  of  the  Empire,  but  most  of  its  outlying  terri- 
tories. If  it  was  divided  into  numerous  squadrons,  each  employed 
in  watching  one  of  these  great  war  ports  from  Toulon  to  the 
Texel,  what  was  to  prevent  even  several  stpiadrons  of  the  enemy 
from  escaping,  forming  a  junction,  and  falling  in  vastly  superior 
force  upon  any  selected  one  of  the  British  squadrons  at  the 
moment  most  inopportune  for  it?  Paris  oould  despatch  orders  to 
Bxest,  Bochefort,  and  Toulon,  so  that  they  would  reaeh  those  ports 
certainly  and  simultaneously,  in  a  few  days.  Horse  eipteases  to 
Ferrol,  Oadis,  and  Cartagena,  were  in  a  measure  certain  and 
speedy.t 

London  was  at  the  estreme  end  of  the  chain  of  forces  to  be 
moved  and  governed.  It  was  impossible  to  warn  blockadiijg 

*  A  port  on  tlM  nortti  «omI  of  Spain,  noir  «l  ao  imporunoab 
t  N«po1eon  at  Boiil«Kiie  raeeiTed  a  dispatoh  fran  LBorbton  tt  Flmol  on  fhe  ttA  «f 
Angttii^  wbi«h  iin>lii»b^  left  the  lalter  pb«9  on  the  lOth. 
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squadrons  simultaneously.  The  Toulon  squadron  could  not  possibly 
know  till  weeks  had  passed  what  news  had  been  given  to  the 
sqnadron  off  Brest  on  a  certain  day.   And  even  when  messages 

were  sent  and  reached  thn  intended  ppot,  it  was  never  certain  that 
the  ships  would  not  have  been  driven  otl"  by  a  f;ale  of  wind,  or  have 
fallen  back  to  some  point  on  the  strength  of  a  tcuo  or  a  false 
alarm. 

But  Great  Britain's  duties  and  necessities  were  such  that  she 
could  never  guarantee  having  superior  forces  stationed  off  each 
port.  Speaking  generally  of  the  date  mentioned,  hei  imu-of- 
baltle  forces  were  in  quantity  and  distribution  as  follows 


In  the  North  Sea   26 

In  the  Gfaannel   29 

On  the  flOMt  of  Ireland    .      .      .  . 

In  the  Mediterranean                  •      -  31 

In  the  West  Indies   20 

Korth  America   5 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-      ...  8 

In  the  East  Indies   •     ....  5 


So  lliat  not  only  were  tlio  total  forces  nominally  10  sail  short 
of  the  numbers  set  out  by  the  enemy,  but  the  British  Colonial 
necessities  look  away  from  the  European  war  theatre  38  sail  of 
the  line  against  the  25  only  which  were  withdrawn  from  the 
enemy's  European  forces. 

Speaking  m  general  terms,  then,  and  not  troubling  ourselves 
"with  those  changes  of  distribution  which  were  t-o  contitautly  going 
on  that  it  ni  diffienlt  to  be  accurate  at  any  given  moment,  the 
positNHi  was  this.  There  was  a  possibility  of  the  French  finding 
111  sail  of  the  line  at  cominand,  strategically  disposed  in  seeore 
ports  in  Eorope,  and  capable  of  reinforcement  hy  25  sail  more 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  was  a  probability  that 
as  a  defence  against  these*  the  British  would  be  lible  to  bring  no 
more  than  86  sail,  bxoken  up  into  squadrons  generally  in£erioc 
to  the  forces  in  port  opposed  to  them,  and  everywhere  open  to  be 
overwhelmed  l\v  concentrations  Initiated  and  ordered  from  Paris,  of 
vihich  the  British  could  have  no  conception  whatever  until  it  was 
too  late. 

Some  sort  of  picture  of  this  kind  must  have  early  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  as  it  possibly  did  to  other  l?'rench< 

*  TUt  total  iiMl«d«»  all  iblp*  with  gum  on  two  4««Aif  om  aUp  ]i»f  ing  bni  4i  gnat. 
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men,  aa  eai-ly  perhaps  ns  1796.  The  oentral  Idea  which  ^ew  oat 

of  it  was  the  formation  of  a  great  army  along  the  shores  of  France 
nearest  to  those  of  England,  from  Ostend  to  Etaples,  the  provision 

of  a  special  kind  of  transport  in  the  form  of  gnn-boats,  flat-boats, 
and  horse-boats,  repeatin<^  in  some  measure  the  cliarju  teiistics  of 
that  flotilla  which  had  brought  over  in  a  former  age  the  army  of 
Duke  William. 

Very  possibly  this  flotilla  had  been  originally  <lt  stined  to  move 
alone,  or  at  least  that  there  had  been  no  original  i(K?a  of  malting 
use  of  the  full  stratej^ical  resourciis  of  thu  alliance  in  the  suddeu 
concentration  from  different  points  of  an  immense  naval  force  in 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  snffieient  to  hold  the  vaters  against  all 
comers  and  to  cover  and  protect  the  crossing  and  landing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poasibilitiea  of  these  strategic  combina- 
tioDfl  were  already  well  known  on  both  aides  of  the  Channel. 
What  ia  not  so  easy  to  understand  ia  the  object  of  many  of  the 
combinationa  made  and  operations  imdertaken  preTiona  to  the 
time  when  Napoleon,  aa  Consul  and  Emperor,  took  the  matter 
wholly  into  his  own  hands.  s. 

The  first  combination  waa  a  powerful  one,  had  it  been  employed 
directly  to  wreat  the  command  of  the  whole  sea  from  onr  hands. 


BmmcB  TO  Ohabt  or  Tbeatbb  or  nut  OrBSATiox*,  17U7  lu  ISOl. 

1.  — FtaM  of  BfttO*  of  St  TlaeMit,  Feb.  14th,  1707. 

2.  — Place  of  Battle  of  Cumpet  don  n,  Oct.  llth,  1797. 

S.—Positii-n  of  Lord  Bridport'a  Fleet  (16  sail  .  f  the  line .  nn  April  dOth,  1799. 

4.  — Position  of  Frooch  Fleet  (25  sail  of  the  litic)  at  same  date. 

5.  — Lord  K«tth%  Fleet  (15  adl  of  tho  Ibe)  in  proMOOO  of  Txmth  F]»9%,  on  May  4tli, 

I7f)y. 

6.  — French  Fleet  Rt  the  snm*  <1nt<». 

7.  — Duckworth's  Squadron  (4  sail  of  the  line)  at  aamo  date. 

&— LerA  St.  "VlBoenl^  Float  (now  81  ndlof  the  Une)  onXtySOtb,  1T90,  wilit  now* 

that  the  Spanish  Fleet  (17  sail  of  the  line)  vras  at  Cartagena,  and  thai  th* 
French  FI>  '  t  (22  sail  i  f  the  line)  had  left  Toulon  three  day*  bef oreu 
9.'— Freneh  Fleet  in  Vado  Bay  on  same  datew 
10. — SpMtoh  Fleet  aft  Oartagena,  Mune  date. 

IL— PeaMon  of  Lord  Keith's  Fleet  (20  sail  of  the  line)  on  Juno  8tb,  1799,  whtt  ho 

tnrncil  h:i<  k  in  ohedimicf-  t"  L  id  f?t.  Viiicerif  s  .  rdor. 
12. — ^Poeilion  of  French  Fleet  (22  sail  of  the  line)  at  same  date. 
l8.~Poritloii  of  Lord  Kelth^a  Fhot  (IS  aul  of  tho  Ihio)  on  Juno  19th. 
14.— Aftprozlnute  position  of  Frenoh  floot  (IS  nil  of  tho  lino)  «i  tho  oiau  dato,  m 

it"?  Tray  to  Cartai^wiB. 

IJ.  —Lord  Keith's  Fleet  (now  31  sail  of  the  line)  in  porsuit  of  the  Combined  Fleet*  on 

July  26flit  potting  into  Totwui  for  wntor. 
ie.-^pprosinmte  pocHlon  of  tho  OoaUiMd  Floota  (40  nD  of  tho  Uno)  on  thoir  waf  to 

Breatt  at  aama  data. 
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that  is.  had  it  bncn  nnfxnged  in  for  the  simple  oliject  of  desunying 

and  capturing  our  8hii)s.    Langara,  shortly  after  the  declaration 

of  war  hy  Spain,  that  is  in  October  1796,  passed  into  the  Medi-  ■ 

terranean  from  Cadiz  with  VJ  sail  of  the  Une  and  10  frigates.  At 

the  time  there  were  7  sail  of  Spaniards  at  Cartagena,  and  12 

8ail  of  French  at  Toulon.    Langara  pleked  up  the  7  aail  at 

Cartagena  and  then  effected  his  junction  with  the  French  at 

Toulon,  where  the  combined  fleet  amounted  to  38  sail  of  the  line 

and  18  or  20  frigates. 

Sir  John  Jervts  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  of  no 
more  than  15  sail  of  the  linCp  while  Mann  had  been  watching 
Cadis  with  no  more  than  6  sul.  Instead  of  joining  JerviSp  as  he  j| 
should  have  done,  this  officer  took  on  himself  to  fall  back  into  the- 
Channel,  leaving  Jervis  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  combined  fleet, 
had  its  objects  been  simple  and  definite.  No  attack  or  att(!iii[)ted 
attack  was  made  on  him.  and  he  fell  back  to  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon* 
leaving  the  Allies  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Of  course,  had  real  command  of  the  sea  been  aimed  at,  the 
Allies  should  have  fallen  on  Sir  John  at  all  hazards,  following  him 
out  of  the  Mediterranean,  if  necessary,  with  that  object.  Hut  with 
an  inlinuity  of  }nirpuse  which  requires  explanation,  the  coml^ina- 
tion  made  was  broken  up,  and  the  Spaniards  alone  and  nndusigaedly 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Jervis  on  the  14th  of  February  next  year, 
and  suffered  the  penalty,  oil"  Cape  St.  Vincent,  of  deliberately 
neglecting  the  first  principles  of  wai'. 

Equally  wasteful  of  naval  force,  and  tmmeaning  as  to  any 
possible  advantage  to  be  gained,  was  the  battle  of  Camperdown  at 
the  other  end  of  the  strategic  line  on  the  11th  of  October  following.  { 
The  Dutch  fleet  of  15  sail  had,  as  we  have  seen,  landed  all  the 
troops  and  abandoned  the  idea  of  invasbn,  so  that  when  it  was 
determined  to  put  to  sea  in  the  face  of  a  known  superior  fleet  of 
British  ships,  the  enterprise  was  objectless.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
the  French  and  Spanish  admirals,  with  a  fair  chance  of  breaking 
up  Jervis's  force,  neglected  to  do  it,  and  lost  their  opportunity. 
In  the  North  Sea,  the  Dutch,  without  any  hopes  beyond  destruction 
and  bloodshed,  proceeded  to  engage  the  British  force.  Both 
mistakes  were  equally  grave  and  obvious,  so  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  nnd(  r-f  i.nding  whether  there  was  any  single  intelligence 
actuatinj:^  the  operations. 

All  the  possibiHtiPF!,  and  both  those  error'^,  were  necessarily  in  ^ 
the  mind  of  Mai  uleon,  uhen,  a  month  before  he  sailed  for  Egypt — 
that  la  in  the  middle  of  April  1798 — he  wrote  his  celebrated 
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Meworandam  on  the  Invasion  of  England,  and  sapposed  that  the 
e:::pef^ition  he  was  about  to  undertake  was  to  be  directly  inatra- 

j     .  ment'.il  in  socui  inpj  a  superior  naval  force  in  tlio  rhnmu 

He  ealciikted  tlun,  that  by  the  month  ot  September  there 
might  be  H')  sail  of  the  Hne  at  Brest,  and  400  gun-boats  at 
Boulogne,  with  troops  at  hand  that  had  spent  tlie  whole  summer 
in  becoming  inured  to  these  vessels  and  sea  life  in  them.  The 
Dutch  at  tlif»  same  time,  lie  thouglit,  would  have  ^uiiiciently 
recovered  the  blow  of  Canipcrdown  to  be  ready  with  12  sail  of  the 
line  in  the  Texel.  There  were  in  the  Mediterranean  12  French 
8ul  of  file  line,  whieh  might  he  augmented  to  14  by  September, 

r  and  there  were  also  in  Frenoh  hands  9  eaO  of  the  line  whidb  had 

belonged  to  the  Venetian  Bepnblie.  The  14  French  ahijM  Nape* 
leon  thought  might  go  to  Brest,  so  as  by  the  month  of  October  or 
November  to  show  a  force  of  SO  sail  of  the  line  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Channel  beside  the  12  sail  in  the  eastern  part.  It 
might  then  be  possible  to  csrry  oat  the  invasion  upon  three 
selected  points  of  attack -namely,  40,000  men  coming  by  long 
sea  to  be  landed  at  some  point  to  ))e  determined  ;  40,000  men 
to  cross  in  the  invasion  flotilla^  and  10,000  men  to  be  lauded  in 
Scotland  by  the  Dutch. 

The  expedition  to  the  East  would  oblige  England,  Napoleon 
thought,  to  send  (1  additional  sail  of  the  line  to  India,  and 
perhaps  12  fri^'ates  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hed  Sea.  She  would 
be  obliged  to  liavu  22  to  25  sliips  of  tho  \in^  at  tliu  entrance  to 
the  Mediterranean,  60  before  Brest,  and  12  btifore  the  Texel. 
Napoleon,  or  his  copyists  for  him,  fall  at  this  point  into  some 
loose  ariLlimelic,  for  he  says  this  would  make  a  total  of  3U0  ships 
of  war,t  without  counting  what  the  British  already  had  abroad,  or 
the  ten  or  twelve  50*gan  ships  and  score  of  frigates  which  she  must 
keep  to  oppose  the  invasion  flotilla.  "  The  invasion  of  England,*' 
he  said,  *'  pnt  in  practice  in  this  manner,  in  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  would  be  almost  eertain.  Enghind  would 
waste  herself  by  immense  efforts,  hot  these  would  not  seenre  her 
from  our  invasion.'* 

This  was  the  theory  of  it,  but  Napoleon  did  not  perceive  that  he 
waR  about  to  violate  a  clear  rule  of  naval  war  in  the  first  instance 
in  his  own  person,  and  that  the  whole  arrangements  were  too 

*  **SoIdiera!  you  are  one  of  tho  wings  of  tho  army  of  England  i  "  Address  to  M» 
troop*,  M«  VteUiret,  Cbn^tiAM.       toI*  s.,  p. 

t  Jamca  tnmUtM  **  Una^^battla  ihipt*  in  Arror.  Thm  mlstik*  ww  gneA  raoiigh 
•sitatoocU 
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vagne  and  indeterminate,  even  without  the  absurd  arithmetic,  to 
promise  any  snccpss.  Tf,  as  he  somewhat  wildly  conceived,  the 
passage  to  Iinlia  was  open  to  liim  tlirou<,'h  Egypt,  and  that  it  was 
by  means  of  evasion  and  not  hy  comiuaiul  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea  that  he  hoped  to  get  there,  he  should  liave  left  the  13 — not  14 — 
sail  of  the  line  safe  under  the  batteries  of  Toulon.  Taking  them 
with  him,  he  deUberately  exposed  them  to  the  fate  they  met  at 
the  hands  of  2selson  in  the  following  August.  And  if  he,  by  his 
occupation  of  Egypt,  had  compelled  the  British  to  send  ships  to 
India,  they  could  now  afford  to  do  it,  haying  captured  and  destroyed 
11  of  their  opponeiitB  at  home. 

The  enemy  also  wasted  his  foroes  in  snUidiazy  attacks,  ahnosi  1 
boond  to  be  faflnres  if  the  matter  had  been  rightly  eonsidered. 
Thus  in  August  1798  Commodore  Sayary  took  a  m>dy  of  1,160 
troops,  under  General  Humbert,  on  board  a  small  squadron 
escaping  from  Aix,  whioh  landed  in  Eillala  Bay  in  Ifayo  and  duly 
surrendered  soon  aft^.  A  larger  expedition  under  Commodore 
Bompart  sailed  from  Brest  for  the  North  of  Ireland  on  the  16th 
of  September.  He  was  fcdlowed  u^  by  British  look-out  frigates, 
and  news  of  his  progress  was  duly  "sent  on  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  the  Irish  coast.  As  a  consequence,  Su*  John  Warren  met 
him  olT  Lough  S willy,  on  the  11th  ol  October,  and  captured  the 
main  part  of  his  squadron. 

But  the  iijvasion  flotilla  itself  was  under  considerable  difficulties. 
The  British  in  commaua  of  the  sea  were  interferini^  with  it  all 
along  the  line,  in  July  171)5,  Sir  Sydney  Smith  had  made  a 
beginning  by  capturing  and  garrisoning  the  little  Ishmdsi  of 
Marcouf  which  lie  four  miles  oil-shoro  south  of  Cape  Barflcur.  \ 
The  islands  were  found  a  convenient  spot  for  interfering  with  the 
flotilla  arrangements,  and  were  held  against  attaek  both  without 
and  with  assistance  from  the  sea. 

On  May  19, 1798,  Ostend  was  shelled ;  1,140  troops  were  landed, 
who  dest&yed  the  canal  look  and  gates,  and  several  gun-boats  in 
the  basin,  though  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
superior  force  which  the  French  had  had  time  to  oolleet. 

On  the  80th  and  3l8t  of  the  some  year,  a  fi*igate  and  corvette 
belonging  to  the  flotilla  were  driven  on  shore  by  the  British  near 
Havre,  and  the  frigate  was  burnt. 

In  Jane  1800,  a  British  squadron  attacked  the  frigates  lying  in 
the  anchorage  of  Dunkirk,  and  one  of  them,  the  Denize,  was 
cut  out  and  brought  away. 

And  then,  as  the  time  seemed  to  be  approaching  when  decided 
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stopi  irore  to  be  taken  wlib  regi^rd  io  the  flotilla.  Lord  Nelson  was 
pbeed>  In  July  1801»  in  command  of  the  operatiooB  against  it, 
wllioh  iras  followed  by  the  shelling  of  Boulogne  on  the  4th  of 
Attgast,  and  an  aadaoioas  attempt  to  bieak  up  the  flotilla  theio 
on  the  15th. 

The  operations  of  1799  were  on  a  great  strategic  scale,  but  yet 
they  only  serre  to  show  bow  divided  purposes  and  diverse  aims 
fritter  away  the  golden  opportunities  in  naval  warfare. 

By  the  month  of  April,  France  liad  25  sail  of  the  line  at  Prost 
uiuler  Bruix,  watched  by  a  force  under  Lord  Bridi)ort  whicli  did  not 
exceed  iu  sail  of  the  line.  The  French  were  inilubtriously  spreading 
reports  there  that  they  had  now  a  desi;:;u  on  Ireland  ;  and  Laking 
advantage  of  Bridport's  withtlrawal  to  a  distance,  and  of  thick 
weather  occurring  simultaneously,  put  to  sea  on  the  25th  of 
April  with  the  whole  force  of  25  sail  of  the  line,  and  vere  off»  no 
one  knew  where.  Bric^ort,  after  despatohing  cmiflera  to  Lord 
Keith,  off  Cadis  with  15  sail  of  the  line^  and  to  Lord  Bt.  Vineent 
at  Gibraltar,  and  also  homewards  to  oonvey  the  news,  fell  baek 
himself  to  Bantiy  Bay,  where  he  was  presently  reinfioroed,  and 
fbnnd  himself  a  match  for  the  enemy,  and  at  the  head  of  26  saU 
of  the  line. 

But  Ireland  was  at  the  moment  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
French.  On  the  Hrdof  May,  Lord  Keith,  at  the  head  of  his  15  saU 
of  the  line  off  Cadiz,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  &ct  that  the 
Brest  fleet  was  coming  down  on  him,  having  been  most  probably 
joined  by  5  Spanish  ships  which  had  sailed  from  Ferrol.  Tlic  17 
or  18  Spanish  ships  in  Cadiz  which  Lord  Keith  was  watching, 
shewed  no  signs  of  movement,  yet  practically  he  was  bein^  brouf^ht 
into  the  presence  of  a  fleet  of  4S  sail  of  the  line,  to  which  he  could 
oppose  no  more  than  15. 

The  fleets  were  in  sight  of  one  another  on  the  ith  and  5th  oi 
Ma\ ,  but  it  was  then  Ijlowiui;  a  westerly  gale,  which  would  have 
prevented  the  Cadiz  Spaniards  from  coming  out,  had  such  been 
their  intention,  and  the  result  was  that  the  French,  who  had  not, 
after  all,  been  join^ed  by  the  Ferrol  Spaniards,  ran  before  the  gale 
into  the  liediteiranean.* 

Lord  Keith  then,  after  eonnting,  as  he  supposed,  22  sail  of 
the  line  in  the  harbour  of  Cadis,  idX  baek  and  joined  Lord  St 
Yineent  at  Gibraltar.  Despatches  of  warning  were  then  sent  off 

*  Troade  s»ys,  toL  iii.,  p.  157,  that  Bruix  was  ordered  to  join  the  Spaniarda  at 
Oadii,  bat  Quit  tiM  ttal*  «f  th*  VMtlmr,  nitb  lila  uitnfiwd  omws,  forbid  Urn  Mthflr  !• 
tghi  or  to  mako  lor  Cadli. 
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to  Daekvortfa,  vho  had  4  sul  of  the  line  at  Minorca ;  to  Ne1s<m  at 
F^ermo,  whose  12  sail  of  the  line  and  4  Portngneee  abipe  were 
scattered  over  the  Mediterranean,  at  Naples,  at  Alexandria,  and  at 
Malta. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  meeting  eon  H  i  n  ation  by 
combination,  and  enilcavouring  at  any  rate  to  gimrd  Minorca  as 
the  point  most  obviously  threatened,  made  for  that  island  with  his 
16  sail  of  the  line,  whore,  brinf^  jninod  by  Duckwoirth's  4,  he  now 
found  himself  at  the  head  ot  20  sail  of  the  line. 

The  withdrawal  of  Lord  Keith  from  Cadiz  enahlo<l  the  Siiiiniards 
to  send  17  sail  of  the  line  to  sea  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  these, 
nutwitlisitanding  some  mishaps  in  a  gale  of  wind,  found  their  way 
safely  into  Carta|;eua  ou  the  20th,  jubt  a  wctk  after  llie  Dicsit 
Heet  had  put  into  Toulon. 

As  a  eoneeqnoiee  of  these  eiromnetances.  Lord  St.  Vincent  was 
driven  to  place  himself  between  Toulon  and  Cartagena,  in  order 
that,  by  preventing  a  junction  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
ships,  he  might  avoid  the  risk  ot  finding  himself  in  presence  of  a 
combined  fleet  of  more  than  double  his  strength.  Bat  he  was  in 
this  difficulty.  Either  the  Spaniards  from  Cartagena,  or  the 
French  from  Toulon,  might  suddenly  issue  forth  and  strfke  at  tlie 
greatly  inferior  force  of  Nelson  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  When  this 
contingency  presented  itself  so  forcildy  to  the  mini!  of  St.  Vincent 
as  to  m;\ke  him  weaken  hh  own  tleet  by  4  sail  of  the  line  iii  order 
to  slrt'iif^then  Kelson  at  i'alormo,  we  ran  well  nnderstand  the 
straits  lie  was  in,  even  if  he  knew,  whicli  he  probably  did,  that  a 
r»  inftu  ceincnt  of  5  sail  of  the  line  was  close  at  hand  to  join  him. 
lia,vmg  made  these  arrangements,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  wliose  health 
was  coin]iletely  shattered,  gave  ay  the  comuiaud  to  Lord  Keith 
and  prepared  to  return  to  England. 

The  general  station  of  the  British  fleet  was  now  off  Capo  St. 
Sebastian,  and  there,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  Lord  Keith  heard  that 
the  French  fleet  of  22  sail  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Bruiz,  had 
pot  to  sea  from  Toulon  on  the  27th.  Lord  Keith  now  took  the 
strange  step  of  proceeding  to  Toulon  himself,*  I  say  the  strange 
step,  because  if  the  thing  to  be  feared  were  the  junction  at  Car* 
tagcna,  this  movement  left  it  open  more  than  exeat.  To  close 
with  the  port  of  Cartagena,  with  the  hope  of  mectin;^  and 
fighting  the  French  before  they  could  be  succoured  by  the 
Spanish,  had  an  obvious  promise  of  advantaeo,  which  dr  awing  near 
to  Toulon  after  the  f  reucb  had  left  it  could  certaiiily  not  have 
had. 
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While  the  obvioiis  eonrsa  was  not  taken  by  the  British,  the 
I  French  missed  a  course  equally  obvioufl;  that  was,  to  make  a 

detour  to  the  eastward,  and  passing  round  Lord  Keith's  fleet, 

I  make  for  Cartagena  from  the  westward  rather  than  from  the 

northward;  Occasions  took  them  to  Vado  Bay,  near  Genoa,  and 
thifi  especianv  favoured  the  mistern  'J<  t>mr,  which  was  not  taken. 

Lord  Keith  stood  past  Toulon  as  far  as  Frejus,  where,  on  the 
5th  of  June,  he  heard  that  the  Frencli  were  at  anchor  in  Vado 
Bay,  and  at  once  made  sail  in  that  direction.  lie  re;iched  within 
yO  miles  of  the  place,  where,  on  the  8th,  he  received  imperative 
orders  from  St.  Vincent,  who  liad  not  yet  quitted  Minorca  on  his 

J  homeward  voyage,  to  return  to  liosas  Bay,  near  Cape  St.  Sebastian, 

for  Uie  purpose  of  intercepting  the  French  fleet.  This  order  is  one 
<rf  those  which  we  meet  sometmieB,  and  mast  admit  to  be  inexpU- 
cable,  for  how  Lord  Keith  was  thus  to  intercept  a  French  fleet  known 
to  be  at  aea,  and  supposed  to  be  steering  for  Cartagena,  a  glance  at 
the  chart  lails  to  give  the  slightest  hint.  It  is  still  more  perplex- 
ing that  Lord  Keith,  with  his  good  information  as  to  the  presence 

^  d  the  French  only  90  miles  from  him  in  Vado  Bay,  and  with  his 

knowledge  that  St.  Vincent  could  not  be  aware  of  this,  should  have 
so  promptly  obeyed  the  order,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  aban- 
donment of  that  pursuit  of  the  French,  but  not  in  so  far  as  con- 

j  corned  hh  proceeding  as  directed  to  Rosas  Bay.  For  he  steered,  in 

point  of  fact,  for  "Minorca.  On  the  day  that  he  turned  thus  to 
partly  obey  SI.  \'incent'8  orders,  the  French  fleet  weighed  from 
Gfinoa,  to  wliich  point  they  had  meantime  moved,  lor  Cartagena; 
but  instead  of  steering  the  Bai'e  course  well  to  the  eastward,  it  fol- 

i  lowed  directly  on  Lord  Keith's  track,  sighting  Toulon,  and  ihe 

purhUtd  became  the  uncoiu-icious  pursuer. 

The  result  of  this  backward  movement  of  Lord  Keith's  was  that 
the  blmoder  of  Bmix  in  sighting  Toulon  brought  him  no  harm.* 
He  crossed  the  path  of  Lord  Keith  behind  him»  and  got  safe  into 
Cartagena  on  the  88rd  of  June.  On  the  24th,  then,  there  was  a 

I  force  of  some  40  saO  of  the  line  ready  for  sea  in  that  port. 

Ueanwhile,  Lord  Keith,  After  rather  aimlessly  wanikring  about 
in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  for  weeks,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
Minorca  for  water.  There  he  was  joined  on  the  7  th  of  July  by  a 
detadmient  from  the  Channel,  which  augmented  his  force  to 

*  Jamed  roads  the  French  aceountfi  as  if  Bruix  was  creUited  with  the  dcterraination 
to  sitadc  tlM  Biltiib,  €f  whow  advaiiae  be  iMd  heard.  TMod*,  toL  i0.,  p.  US,  n^i 
distinctly  that  Bruix  mths  f orbidte  to  flghi  vatli  jdlMd  itttb  Ite  SpMiiill,  and  that  h« 
weighed  t«  aT«id  the  £htuh. 
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sail  of  the  line ;  and  there  he  learnt  how,  a  fortnight  before,  Uiat 
which  it  should  have  been  bis  sole  aim  to  prevent  had  oeouned^ 

and  that  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  in  his  rear 
at  Cartagena ;  not  only  this,  but  tliat  on  the  24tli  of  Jmie  this 
same  c-nTnhined  fleet  had  sailed,  and  was  on  its  way  out  of  the 

Mediterranean, 

So  here  was  faihire  upon  failure.  The  very  reinforcement  which 
had  been  detached  from  the  Channel  dead  loss.  It  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  point  to  be  defended,  and  sent  to  a  point 
where  no  attaok  was  to  be  apprehended ;  40  sail  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
proportion  of  finijatea,  were  bowling  away  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Ghannel  and  oany  the  great  invasion  aoheme  into  eiaoniion  \ 
rolling  ap  the  flaeble  British  sq^oadrons  as  they  went,  and  the 
only  focee  of  a  siie  even  to  oheerve  him  was  a  fortnight  behind  the 
enemy.  There  was  nothing  for  it  bat  to  follow  with  all  speed,  and 
this  Lord  Keith  set  himself  to  do. 

'  The  combined  fieets,  with  the  fine  start  which  fortune  and  error 
more  than  skill  had  given  them,  got  into  Cadiz  on  the  12th  of  July, 
and  were  out  again  on  the  2 1st,  making  a  goodly  show  of  5d  sail» 
of  which  40  were  of  the  line. 

Lord  Keith's  fleet  having  only  partially  watered  at  Port  Mahon, 
was  ohhged  to  put  into  Tetuan  to  complete  with  that  necessary, 
and  so  did  not  reach  Gibraltar  until  tlie  29th  of  July,  just  three 
weekfi  behind  the  Franco- Spanish  tieet,  and  a  week  after  it  had 
quitted  Cadiz  for  Brest. 

While  these  early  and  aimless  movements  had  been  carried  out 
by  the  British  in  the  ICediterranean,  Lord  Bridport  had  been  lying 
unemployed  in  Bantey  Bay  with  his  26  sail,  waiting  for  the  fleet 
whieh  never  came  his  way.  And  thus  the  retirement  north-west  of 
one  part,  and  the  retirement  sonth-west  of  the  other  paxt,  rendered 
it  an  easy  matter  for  the  5  Spanish  ships  which  had  got  out  of 
Ferrol  at  the  end  of  April  to  find  their  way  into  Bochefort.  Bat 
here  fortune,  whieh  had  so  far  befriended  the  enemy,  deserted  him. 
These  5  ships  were  never  able  to  rejoin  their  companions  in  Brest,, 
and  though  there  were  90  pendants  flying  there,  the  little  reinforce- 
ment of  5  Spaniards  was  forced  back  into  the  port  it  had  sailed 
£rom,  and  lay  in  Ferrol  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  condition  of  things  was  now,  however,  that  there  was  a 
force  at  Brest  absohitely  overwhelming  should  any  ulteric  j-  ideas  of 
iuvaiiiou  t>et  il  in  motion,  and  far  away  al  the  other  end  oi  the  line 
the  genius  which  was  i^one  supposed  competent  to  wield  it  was 
hurrying  back  to  Prance,  where  be  did  not  set  foot  until  the  9ih  ot 
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October,  which  mny  ncconnt  for  the  quiet  wbiob  sabsisted  aU  along 
the  line  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  British  were  foi  timate  at  the  northern  end.  In  spite  of  the 
losses  of  CampurJown,  the  Dutch  lluet  remained  very  strong. 
There  were  8  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Texel,  6  at  Amsterdam,  and  8 
in  the  Menae,  besides  frigates  and  small  vessels.  But  it  vtbs  kacrnn, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  vras  a  large  and  growing  party  in 
Holland  absolutely  inlmieal  to  BepnbUeanism  and  French  domina- 
tion. The  fleet  was  leas  willing  than  it  had  been  to  waste  its 
strength  in  the  endeavotir  to  achieve  an  objeot  for  which  it  had  no 
liking.  The  result  of  these  c  (nditions  was  that  when*  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  an  English  land  force  possessed  itself  of 
the  Helder,  the  8  line-of-battle  ships  and  2  frigates  which  were 
ying  in  the  Texcl  surrendered  to  Admiral  Mitchell  as  reiMresenting 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  without  ih-ing  a  shot. 

The  simile  which  occurs  to  ray  mind  a<?  best  illn^strating  the 
various  operations  all  along  the  enemy'ji  eoa.-it,  from  Toulon  to  the 
Helder,  is  that  of  a  smouldering  fire,  every  now  and  then  V)reaking 
out  in  a  fresh  quarter,  and  as  often  being  stamped  out  by  tlie  fire- 
men who  were  watching  it.  It  was  all  over  at  the  close  of  1799, 
and  all  through  1800  it  remained  apparently  sabdaed,  but  to  be 
alone  likely  to  break  ont  at  Brest,  where  its  real  strength  lay. 

But  whfle  men  turned  their  attention  in  this  dkeetion,  the  Are 
Buddttily  biased  in  a  place  altogether  beyond  the  bojimds  of  the 
old  fire.  There  sprang  up  a  confederacy  hstween  the  Northern 
Powers — ^Bussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden — against  England,  which 
was  nearly  the  mr  t  alarming  incident  that  had  yei  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  great  struggle.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  dwell  upon  the  policy  and  events  which  brouglit  about  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen,  and  broke  the  confederacy  up  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
been  formed. 

This  being  done,  the  enemy  concentrated  his  endeavOTxrs  upon 
augmenting  and  improving  the  invasion  flotilla,  and  in  preparing, 
by  exercise  and  cxpci  iiiitiiiL,  as  far  as  they  could  be  carried  out  in 
the  face  of  constant  interruption  from  crowds  of  British  cruisers, 
for  the  day  when  the  great  force  might  cross.  The  Peace  of 
Amiens,  however,  pat  an  end  for  the  time  to  the  whde  of  the 
operations  of  every  kind,  and  left  this  eonntiy  still  nninvaded,  still 
seenre,  and  still  m  command  of  the  sea. 

As  I  observed  on  introdneing  tho  eonsideratkm  of  the  operations 
on  both  sides  from  1797  to  1605,  they  were  more  or  less  governed 
by  the  invasion  Idea.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  control  at  this 
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idea  may  have  been  more  indirect  than  direct,  but  I  liave  felt  that 
if  tin's  is  even  so,  some  brief  study  of  them  is  a  iiccessarj  introduo* 
tion  to  the  undoubted  invasion  movements  of  1805. 

T  think  that  if  tho  outline  story  I  have  told  be  rej;ardcd  not  so 
much  by  way  of  detail  as  of  general  effect,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the 
encmy'ri  viewri  were  indefiuile  and  generally  iailacious  throughout ; 
that,  having  a  strong  position,  he  misused  it,  and  that  the  main 
oanse  of  his  misnaing  it  was  ihe  preTalenee  of  the  doable  ide^  of 
command  of  (he  seft  and  of  something  to  follow  it,  as  if  the  OQm-> 
maiid  of  the  sea  were  not  itself  all  in  all.  There  was,  I  think,  in 
the  mind  of  the  enemy  the  ineonseqaeni  belief  that  though  he 
might  not  be  strong  enongh  to  gain  and  to  hold  the  eommand  of 
the  sea  by  direct  and  simple  attaek  on  the  forces  whieh  then  held 
it,  he  might  be  strong  enough  to  achieve  purposes  whieh  only  the 
command  of  the  sea  could  enable  him  to  achieve. 

And  with  his  mind  fixed  on  these  remote  and  misty  purposes,  he 
failed  to  play  the  simple  but  powerful  game  which  a  great  strate* 
gical  position  and  many  fortunate  chances  put  into  his  hands. 

AVe  begin  with  the  Franco- Spanish  combination  in  the  Mediter- 
raiu  iui  in  1797,  when,  by  the  btrange  defection  of  Admiral  Mann, 
St.  Vinc(  nt  was  left  with  only  15  sail  face  to  face  with  88.  Unless 
we  credit  the  Allies  with  a  condition  of  panic  fear  which  shouKl 
have  kept  them  in  their  ports,  we  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  but 
some  more  or  less  indefinite  ulterior  puiposes  for  lui  explanation  of 
w  hy  St.  Vincent  was  not  instantly  fallen  upon,  or  at  least  ibllowed 
np  and  fUIen  upon,  when  such  Tei-y  superior  foree  was  available. 
It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  had  there  been  a  single  eye  to 
eunqnest  at  sea,  such  as  we  have  seen  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the 
Dutch  operations  in  those  earlier  wars,  St.  Vincent  could  have 
escaped  disaster. 

And  then  how  can  we  account  for  the  waste  of  Spanish  force  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  14th  of  February  ?  The  histories  tell  US 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  really  bound  for  Cadiz,  and  eonse- 
quently  the  meeting  with  the  British  was  for  it  an  untoward 
accident.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  believe  that  any 
accident  could  have  taken  tlie  Spaniards  so  very  far  west  of  their 
intended  port.  The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  appfcur.s  ruore  likely  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  vngno  and  unsettled  views  which  seem  to 
have  characterized  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Allies. 

In  like  manner  there  is  no  explanation  fortlu  uuang  which  bears 
sound  sense  in  its  wake  for  the  waste  of  Dutch  force  at  the  battle 
of  Oamperdown.  It  was  apropos  of  nothing,  and  could  lead  to 
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notbing  more  tban  mutual  loss  and  bloodshed,  and  tbe  causes  of 
it  seam  to  lie  more  amongst  passiooate  reaetions  after  the  eoUapse 
of  the  inTaekui  idea,  than  amongst  any  of  the  cold  designs  of  a 
reasonable  State  policy. 

In  a  somewhat  wild  way,  Napoleon's  adventure  to  Egypt  with  a 
"  win^  of  the  army  of  England  "  was  intended  to  have  a  direct 
c-fifect  on  ultimate  command  of  the  Channel,  but  in  drawing  the 
fleet  with  the  land  expedition,  Napoleon  was  repeating  the  mistake 
of  "Medina  Sidonia,  and  tlie  intended  mistake  of  Contians.  Force 
enoiigli  to  cover  the  landing,  which  would  probably  have  been  a 
frigate  force,  was  all  that  was  necessary.  The  French  may  hu 
said  to  have  courted  the  fate  which  overtook  them  at  the  Nile, 
which  was  a  much  less  severe  one  than  would  have  overtaken  the 
whole  force  had  Nelson  only  followed  ap  the  sight  he  got  of  them 
on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  Jone,  after  leaving  Cape  PiMsaro.* 
Had  the  Frenoh  line-of-battle  fleet  been  left  at  Tonlon,  Nelson 
would  probably  have*  been  nnable  to  quit  his  watch  of  them,  and 
the  whole  course  of  affiura  might  have  been  changed.  At  the 
most,  the  proper  employment  of  the  French  line-of-battle  force 
would  have  been  masking  the  British  near  Gibraltar  or  Cadiz. 

Passing  on  to  the  exit  of  Admiral  Bruix  from  Brest  in  April 
1791),  and  the  movements  and  combinations  that  followed,  a  single 
eye  to  the  destruction  of  any  one  of  the  three  British  squadrons. 
Lord  Keith's,  Duckworth's,  or  Nelson's,  must  certainly  have  brought 
about  an  attack  which  should  have  promised  success.  Jh'uix 
arranged  his  orders  as  Minister  of  l\Iarine  and  carried  them  out  as 
Commaudei'-iii-Chifcf.  AVhat  those  orders  actually  were  has  not 
yet,  I  believe,  been  shown,  but  they  certainly  involved  a  number  of 
possibilities.  Possibly  Keith  was  to  bd  attacked ;  so,  possibly, 
was  Minorca  and  Duckworth ;  so  also,  possibly,  was  Nelson. 
Possibly  Kalta  was  to  be  relieved.  Possibly  Napoleon,  in  Egypt, 
was  to  be  sneconred.  Something  of  the  total  failure  to  do  any- 
thing whatever  no  doubt  followed  on  the  want  of  seamanship,  which 
was  general  in  both  of  the  Allied  fleets ;  but,  to  my  mind,  much 
more  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  the  &lse  notions  of  naval  warfare 
which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  Continental  nations.  If  there 
had  been  a  single  design  of  crushing  the  15  sail  of  Lord  Keith  off 
Cadiz,  with  the  25  sail  outside  him  and  the  17  or  18  sail  inside 
him,  might  it  not  have  been  carried  out  ?  Though  a  gale  of  wind 
was  blowing,  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  have  carried  the 
French  up  to  and  past  Cadi^  ;  care  might  have  been  taken  to  delay 
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tlie  approacli,  hy  lyin^j-to  till  the  wind  abated.  Or  when  the  junc- 
tion was  ultimately  eilected  at  Cartagena,  what  was  there  but 
these  same  ulterior  purposes  to  have  prevented  the  carrying  out 
ot"  any  decided  programme  which  had  for  itB  obiect  the  de^tiucliou 
of  British  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean  ? 

And  then,  ihetost  moveaieni  of  «U,  tbe  oombined  retom  to 
Brest,  was  deejrly  a  false  one.  The  strength  of  the  strategio 
position  oonsisted  wholly  in  the  division  of  the  Allied  fleets  in 
secure  ports  whence,  under  direction  from  a  central  station,  they 
could  issue  and  strike  in  combination  on  the  isolated  squadrons 
which  their  presence  in  Iport  compelled  the  masters  of  the  sea  to 
keep  in  watch  upon  them.  It  was  their  soddoi  issue  and  tlieir 
unexpected  stroke  which  gave  them  their  power ;  as  soon  as  their 
fleets  were  concentrated  in  one  port,  the  danger  to  the  masters  of 
the  sea  had  passed  away,  for  the}'  emihl  cnneentrate  too,  and  were 
no  longer  oj»en  to  unexpected  attacks  by  .superior  forces.  Quito 
possibly  this  knowledge  only  ai'rived  to  those  who  were  direi-tin.:^ 
the  movements  of  the  Allied  fleets  when  to(j  late,  and  when  it  was 
clear  that  by  tlieir  concentration  in  one  port  thi  y  had  ceased  to 
bocomi:  of  au^  account  during  the  rcmuiader  of  the  war. 
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Attempts  to  oain  the  CoiniAXD  of  the  Sea  with  T'efimtb 
Ulterior   Fub^osb  {Continued), — Tbb  Last   Attbmfx  of 

Pi  eparatloB  from  18M  lo  IMS  to  gain  temporary  Aomvunid  of  tho  Mt.-'  Tho  Britiih 

dofenoe. — Napoleon's  plans  and  orders. — Inrosion  doon  not  occopT  the  first  plaoo  —The 
enrlv  fiiilTirfs  of  1805. — Vil!r"^.onvf's  Wt-st  Indian  Fs[u>(]ition.  and  Nels  nV  prevention 
of  its  saccess. — Varying  and  indetinito  order*  to  ^'ilioneuTe. — Retom  of  the  Britiah 
Md  F'toneb  oqumdrotio  to  Eatvpo.««<yai«nettY»%  fidlnto  and  tho  dml'  ■bandomneDt  of 
tfao  fliTsrion  scheme. — Doubts  whether  it  was  erer  really  intended. — Attempts  to 
Kf.in  rnmmiwv]  of  tho  MO  too  aarioiM  and  difflsult  to  bo  oonaidorod  aido  by  aide  wit> 
any  other  doaiga. 

When  Napoleon  dismiBsed  the  British  ambassador  at  the  oat- 
break  of  hostilities  in  1803,  he  informed  him  frankly  that  hil 
main  objeet  would  be  to  invade  the  ooontry,  but  at  the  same 
time  expressed  a  sense  of  the  recklessness  of  the  idea,  and  a 
helief  that  a  <^eat  disEii-tor  to  tht-  Frt  neli  arras  might  follow 
the  attempt.  Os&ensibly,  from  the  outbreak  of  war  in  ^fay  1803 
until  the  2;}rd  of  Au}j;uBt  1805,  every  naval  prrpaiation  and 
every  naval  movement  had  to  do  with  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  Channel  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  an  immense  army, 
embarked  in  an  imraeni^o  ilotilla  of  bmall  vebaels,  to  cross  from 
the  French  to  the  English  coast. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  nature  of  the  situation  as  it  was  understood  in  England, 
together  with  the  naval  arrangements  for  meeting  it»  may  be  shortly 
stated. 

At  Toulon  and  Cadis  there  were  known  to  be  of  IVeneh  not  more 
than  10  sail  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  2  smaller  vessels.  To  look 
after  them  was  Nelson,  with  14  sail  of  the  line,  11  frigates,  and  21 
smaller  vessels. 
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At  Ferrol  wore  5  sail  of  the  line  and  2  frigates,  and  L:)  uask 
them  were  despatched  of  Britiah  ships,  7  sail  of  the  line,  2  frigates, 
and  S  snutUer  veasdB. 

At  Boehefort,  and  near  it,  were  4  soil  of  the  line*  5  fr!f:ate8,  and 
2  smaller  vessels.  To  vateh  them  weie  stationed  6  sail  of  the 
line,  1  frigate,  and  1  smaller  vessel. 

At  Brest,  the  enemy  mustered  18  sail  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  and 

I  smaller  vessel.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  here  with  20  sail  of  the 
line,  5  frigates,  and  6  smaller  vessels. 

This  eoast  and  these  ports  were  furnished  with  the  naval  forces 
of  the  enemy  in  the  nsnal  character.  From  St.  Malo  to  the  Texel, 
\ho  ports,  besides  contaiuing  the  usual  war  vessels,  were  full  of  the 
invasion  tiotilla,  wliich  had  now  been  in  preparation  for  about  eight 
years  and  was  in  a  pretty  forward  state. 

In  the  Texel  were  4  Dntch  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  frigate  and  120 
of  the  flotilla  vessels ;  and  in  the  various  puns,  as  far  as  J)aiikirk, 
there  was  1  line  of-battle  shij),  4  frigates,  7  smaller  vessels,  aud 
645  of  the  invasion  flotiUa. 

To  watch  these  variona  ports,  the  British  stationed  9  sail  of  the 
line,  7  frigates,  and  14  small  vessels. 

In  the  more  westerly  ports,  indading  Boulogne,  Havre,  Cher- 
bourg, &e.,  the  enemy  had  3  frigates,  7  smaller  vessels,  and  120 
gnn  hrigs  for  the  service  of  the  invasion,  and  abont  1,450  of  the 
flotilla  itself. 

The  British  watched  these  with  2  sail  of  the  line  (small  50*b), 

II  frigates,  and  40  smaller  vessels. 

As  an  inner  defence,  6  sail  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  19  smaller 
vessels  were  stationed  in  tlie  Downs.  Six  frigates,  and  11  smaller 
vessels  were  stationed  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  wliile  at 
Holleslej  P>ay,  at  Yarmouth,  th(!  Hnraber,  Leith,  and  generally 
along  the  coasts  of  Finj»land  and  Scotland  were  4  iine-of- battle 
Bbii^s,  2  frigates,  and  20  smaller  vessels.* 

In  July  1801,  the  French  plans  wore  drawing  to  completion, 
and  Vice-Admiral  Latonche-Treville  was  appointed  to  command 
the  entire  loroe.  Napoleon  then  began  to  sketch  out  roughly  and 
vaguely  what  was  before  his  Commander«in-Ghief  to  accomplish* 
Apparently,  this  object  was  more  direct  than  it  afterwards  became, 
Latoaehe-Treville  was  to  complete  his  squadron  at  Toolon,  and  to 
man  it  by  disarming  corvettes,  by  pressing  men  at  M arseiUss,  and 
by  embarking  1,600  soldiers  to  serve  afloat.  He  was  to  reflect  on 
the  great  enterprise  which  he  was  about  to  cany  oat,  and  befoc« 
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Napokon  ngnfid  his  definitive  orders  he  waft  to  let  him  know 
what  he  eonndered  to  be  the  most  effeotiTe  way  of  execattng  them. 

The  squadron  at  Roohefort,  aeeording  to  Napoleon,  consisted  of 
6  sail  of  the  line  and  4  frigates,  ready  to  weigh  at  a  moment,  and 
there  wore  only  five  of  the  enemy's  vessels  before  the  port. 

The  Brest  squadron  was  21  sail  of  the  line,  under  orders  to 
harass  the  enemy,  and  oblige  him  to  keep  a  great  nnmber  of  ships 
before  the  port.  The  enemy  had  six  ships  before  the  Texel, 
blockading  the  Dutch  sipiadron  of  3  ships  of  the  Hno,  4  frigates, 
and  a  convoy  of  80  ships,  on  board  of  which  Marmont  had  his 
army  embarked. 

Between  Etaplcs,  Boulogne,  Vimcreux,  and  Ambleteuse,  there 
were  1,800  gun-boats,  gau-Ycsse\s,  pe niches,  »i,c.,  carrying  120,000- 
men  and  10,000  horses.   '*  Let  us  be  masters  of  the  Straits  for 
six  hours/'  was  Napoleon's  dictum,  ''and  wo  shall  be  masters  oC 
the  world." 

The  enemy  had  before  Ostend,  before  Boulogne,  and  in  the  DownSr 
two  74*s,  three  64*8,  and  two  60*s.  Until  now,  Comwallis  had  not 
had  more  than  15  eail  of  the  line  with  him,  bat  ail  the  reserves 
in  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  would  be  sent  to  reinforce  him  before 
Brest.  The  enemy  bad  at  Corl:  f  -iv  or  five  wardships,  not  to  men- 
tion firigates  and  email  vesaels,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers. 

n  [nii  Napoleon  to  Lfttomebc-TreTillc]  yon  md*  NlllOa,  h*  nill  ffo  to  Sicily,  or 
to  Esrypl,  or  to  Ferro!.  I  do  not  tbink  it  will  be  ndoessary  for  you  to  go  to  Ferrol.  Of 
the  iiro  resscls  dow  in  port  there,  four  only  are  ready ;  the  ifth,  bowever,  will  be  ready  by 
tiM  addffl*  «f  Aogntl ;  bntltUnktlMtFamlteteocliMly  pdatodftttitiBMiiatanl 
to  roppoao  that  if  your  squadron  paascs  out  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  ocean,  it  i« 
Intended  to  raiae  the  blockade  of  Frrrol.  It  npponra  better,  therefore,  to  pans  wide 
of  it,  and  to  arrive  oS  Uocbefort.  Tliii»  will  make  your  squadron  up  to  16  sail  of  the 
Hm  mi  11  frlgilM,  Slid  th«n,  -wltboul  •aebwfnf ,  'vitboul  lottag  »  iliig^  iiwtMit 
whether  in  passing  round  Ireland,  koeping  well  clear  of  it,  or  in  ezeeuting  the  first 
flan,  to  present  yourself  beforo  Bonloi^no.  Our  Brest  sqnnflroD,  28  sail  of  the  lin» 
strong,  will  iiave  an  army  embarked,  and  will  be  always  ready  to  soil  f  so  that  Corn- 
vallfai  nill  1m  emnpellafl  to  hag  1h»  «ouk  et  BkiUu^  to  prevami  ite  meap*.  Far  Ui» 
Tfst,  to  Cx  my  ideas  on  tbJa  opertitlon,  which  has  its  risks,  but  of  which  tho  sncees* 
offers  such  immense  results,  I  trait  for  tho  plan  which  you  have  mentioned  to  mo,  and 
which  you  will  send  me  by  the  return  of  my  courier.  Yon  must  take  on  .board  aa 
mneb  pnrvlafoiu  aa  poaaible,  «o  tbat  under  no  efamunataaoos  diall  jva  bo  Uitderod. 

At  the  end  of  tho  nKmth  a  new  lino-of-battlo  ship  will  bo  binnchod  at  Rochefort,  and 
one  at  Lorient.  It  may  bo  possible  that  they  will  be  ready ;  thero  it  no  qoesUoa 
ftbont  the  one  at  Roohefort,  but  if  the  one  at  Lozient  ahoold  be  In  til*  Bonl*  and  b«* 
set  been  able  to  paa  ool  bafon  ywt  ftppeataiiea  off  th*  Xale  d'Aia,  I  iviah  to  know  If 
yon  think  yon  should  go  out  of  your  way  to  pick  her  np.  Xeverthelees,  I  think  that 
if  you  get  out  with  a  good  northerly  wirid,  it  is  preferable  on  all  grounds  to  carry  out 
tbe  opantloift  balort  the  winter ;  for,  in  tho  bad  aaaaaa  tt  la  poaatUa  yvtt  nay  hmw 
more  ebaaaat  «t  Mriving,  but  that*  naj  ba  aatatal  daja  cneh  that  advantage  t  annot 
be  takm  of  jaor  anivaL  Boffoafaif  tbat  jaa  aan  pal  to  aa*  batera  tlM  S9tb  of  Joljr, 
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il  ii  jirolMble  that  jon  will  appear  before  Bontogiio  !n  the  coarse  of  September,  vhea 
th«  nit^bti  an  aketdj  rMMMbliy  long,  Mid  tlM  WMth«r  do««  not  oontmnie  bad  for  uj 

time.  • 

The  Toulon  squadron,  however,  did  not  ^c  t  to  sea  as  Napoleon 
hoped.  Latouelie-Treville  died  on  the  lOtli  of  Auf^nst,  Imt  as  late 
as  the  28th  no  successor  had  been  named,  and  Napoleon  was  hesi- 
tating between  Bruix,  Villeneuve,  and  liosily,  and  considering  it 
most  urgent  to  come  to  a  decision  which  ultimately  dictated  the 
ehoiee  ol  Yillenenye. 

Freeomably  the  delay  had  pat  aside  all  thonghts  of  proceeding 
according  to  the  plans  of  Latouche-TreTille  during  this  year ; 
not  only  bo,  bat  the  plans  seem  to  have  become  entirely  altered, 
and  the  main  design  of  gaining  the  command  of  the  Channel 
began  to  take  a  co-ordinate  place,  if  not  indeed  a  subordinate 
place,  with  designs  against  St*  Helena  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  against  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
against  Ireland. 

We  havo  [i^aiil  Napoleon,  writing  to  T>i»-r<;?.  the  Minister  of  MArin«f  on  tb«  20th  of 
Septetubcr  hsotj  three  expeditions  to  carry  out. 

Flnt  Expoditioo.— (1)  To  pnt  Martlniqno,  Outtdutonpe,  and  St.  Lneia,  in  a  position 
of  snfotr  undor  alt  cfrcumstftnces.  For  this  purpose  a  reloforoeoiont  of  1,609  won  ta 
required,  with  4,000  moakets  and  lOO.OOO  <  :u  tri'l^<  -'.  (2)  To  tnkf  posnt'swion  of 
Dominica  and  St.  Lacia,  which  will  niatoriallj  aasiiit  in  placing  Uuadaloape  ani 
Jfartiniqno  la  saioty.  A  iboiuafid  men  will  be  raqidied  for  the  garrison  of  Chose  t«ro 
ifllandft.  Total  for  tbo  first  i  x])f.!ilirtn,  8,500  men.  Tho  Rochofort  squadron  is 
d(<'«t:ned  for  tliis  expedition,  which  will  bo  commanded  by  Qenoral  of  Dirision 
Lagrange. 

Soeond  Expedition.— (1)  To  take  Soxteaai  and  the  othsr  Dnteh  colonies  \  I  think  we 

■cannot  senil  from  Europe  less  thftn  t.OOO  men  for  this  service,  who  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  more  than  3,C00  when  we  shall  havo  completed  the  comiue>»t.  (2) 
To  take  auceoors  to  8t.  Domingo.  For  this,  1,200  men,  2,000  moakeU,  and  25.000 
HMUtridges  wOl  be  reqnixed.  If  the  Datoh  colonise  resist,  and  we  lose  more  wen  than 
we  expect,  the  succours  to  be  tnkcn  to  Si.  Domingo  will  be  Isss.  Total  for  the  seoond 
expedition,  from  6,200  to  5,600  men. 

Tbfard  Expedition.— To  take  St.  Helena,  and  to  establish  a  station  there  for  eoTsnl 
months.  For  this  purpose  1,200  to  1,800  men  will  bo  roqtilred.  The  expedition  te 
St.  HnlfTin  will  take  2'^  men  to  tbo  support  of  Si^nejjnl,  wll!  rffrik''  ('Jorrt^,  w-ill  follr.w 
np  all  the  British  establishments  oloug  tho  coast  of  Africa,  which  will  be  put  under 
eontrilmthm  and  bvmt. 

For  this  purpose,  the  fleet  at  Toulon,  comprising  II  or  12  sail  of  tho  line,  including 
th<^  '^"ip  which  is  at  Cadiz,  will  start  first.  Reaching  th*?  ocean,  It  will  detach  2  Hliins 
of  the  Une,  4  frigates,  and  2  brigs,  the  beat  sailers,  for  the  expedition  to  St.  Helena 
(these  9  llne<ot'battle  s&Tps,  4  frigates,  and  2  brigs  will  carry  1,800  men,  of  whom 
200  will  bo  Ii-ft  at  Qoree  and  Senegal),  and  9  or  10  sail  of  the  line  and  3  fri^'ntes^ 
carrying  5,000  or  6,000  men  will  ]  r  i  r<ed  direct  to  Qoiana,  where  thoy  will  find  Viotor 
Bogaes,  and  then  proceed  to  Surinam. 

*  Pt4tU  A»  Kc^Mmeiu  Jlilitairu,  tfuc  tL  le  -Oeoila  UatUen  Dnmaa,  roL  tu, 
p.  128. 
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As  soon  SB  It  fs  ICDOWQ  that  the  fleet  at  Toulon  has  pat  to  sen,  the  Roohefort 
squadron  will  rccpirp  onlors  to  sail.  It  will  proceed  dirrct  to  MartiniqnA,  tfikc  posses* 
siuQ  of  Su  Liucia  auii  Dominica,  and  put  itself  under  tbe  orders  of  the  commauder  of 
Um  wiudMn  dwUiMd  tor  Bofliuuii.  TUt  HiiMidroin,  bov  «ouliMag  of  14  or  15  Mil  of 
the  lino  and  7  or  8  f^^'lltes-,  will  put  all  the  British  islands  under  contribation,  take  all 
the  prizes  possible,  presenting  itself  before  every  roadstead,  arrive  before  St.  Domingo, 
pat aabore  tbero  1,000  or  1,200  meo,  arms  and  ammtmition  according  to  requirement, 
OBRj  otit  ito  wlwa  to  Vwxol,  nJao  tbo  bloeloido  of  ow  6  aail  of  til*  lino,  anil  wiUi 
20  sail  of  lino  proceed  to  Rorhcfort. 

It  Appears  to  me  that  all  is  ready  for  those  expeditioiuu  To  t bo  squadron  at  Toulon, 
to  tko  ospeditloii  to  Barfiiua  and  to  tin  iqnaaroii  ot  Boehefurt,  there  shonld  bo  sddod 
■  oortain  number  of  brigs  and  oaiall  voMolo,  as  mnoh  for  th«  sorrioo  of  tlio  ozpoditioM 
as  to  be  left  at  M.irtiiiiquo  and  Surinam.  Thu«.  sTipposing  tlio  oxpoditions  should  b« 
able  to  start  during  Bmmaire  (October  22nd  to  Xorember  20th),  it  may  be  hoped  that 
before  Qmabui  (Murdt  SOth  to  ApiU  19th)  ow  floot  nay  offoet  ita  loton  to 
Bochefort. 

Admiral  Villrni-ure  will  oommand  the  expedition  tn  Snrinnm :  Rear- Admiral 
Miaaieasy  'wiU  command  that  to  Martinique ;  chooao  a  good  rear-admiral  to  command 
that  to  St.  Hdoaa.  .... 

Tlie  EriK'H^h  will  find  themselves  attacked  simultaneously  in  Asia,*  Africa,  and 
Am«>rica;  and  accustomed  as  they  are  for  so  long  to  fee}  none  of  the  effects  of  war, 
these  Buocesive  shocks  at  their  various  centres  of  commerce  will  make  them  experience 
the  ortdoBOO  of  tbeir  noakooN.  .  .  .  .f 

I  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  I  regard  my  throe  expe- 
ditions— Surinam.  Demarara,  Esquibo,  St.  H«l.'ri!i .  and  Dominica.  In  this  dispatch  I  give 
you  my  views  on  Ireland.  One  of  the  six  transports  must  be  withdrawn  and  replaced 
Vr  fho  anned  itoroniliipo  La  BauA  m  lm  BmaiM ;  the  Ooeaa  mnit  bo  oompfotad  by 
working,  if  necessary,  l).v  torchti^^'ht.  I  think  it  is  the  only  way  of  b^Uff  able  to  carry 
18,000  men,  of  which  3,000  are  cavalry,  artillery,  en^'ineers,  and  non-combatants,  and 
li>,000  infimtty ;  500  horses,  of  which  200  ore  for  the  cavaUry,  200  for  tbe  artillery, 
and  100  for  the  ateff.  Iiaaa  than  tUa  wonld  not  form  a 

The  place  of  landing  which  you  indicate,  a]>j>i>.irs  fij  mo  ihi'  most  ronvor'^nl.  The 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Lough  SwiUy  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  advantageous  point.  We 
must  quit  Brest,  pass  roand  Ireland,  oat  of  aigh».  of  tbe  coast,  and  make  it  again  ae  a 
tUp  oondng  from  Nowfonndlaad  ivoold.  In  apoahing  thna,  I  speak  poUtteally,  not 
nauficAlly,  for  the  ftimmt'i  must  decide  thc>  ])oint  at  which  Iho  land  is  to  he  attacked. 
Politically,  it  would  be  better  to  threaten  [t'exposer^  to  attack  Scotland  than  to  attack 
farther  soatb.  This  plan  trffl  dlseoneort  the  enemy.  Thirty-six  honn  after  anehoring 
thej  tnnat  pnt  to  sea  again,  leaving  the  brigs  and  all  the  transports.  ...  On  all  tibioa 
mnttcrft  T  am  in  accord  with  yon  ;  Imt  the  Innding  in  Ir.  land  is  only  a  preliminary  act. 
If  it  were  an  operation  by  itself  alone,  we  should  run  great  risks.  The  squadron 
•honU  then*  after  itreagtlienfaig  itself  with  all  the  good  seamen  in  tbe  dx  transports, 
ontor  the  Channel  and  appear  before  Cherbourg,  there  to  receive  tnftemation  as  to  the 
sitnition  of  the  ships  before  noiilo^'ne,  and  eoror  f fnrnrher']  the  paf»«aj»e  of  tlio  flotilla. 
Ilf  on  arrival  at  Boulogne,  the  winds  should  bo  unfavourable  for  several  days  and 
obBgo  the  sqnadron  to  paaa  the  Stnita.  St  ahoidd  proeaed  to  the  Tesd.  Then  it  wonld 
flgd  7  Dutch  sail  of  the  Une  with  27,000  men  embarked ;  it  ahonid  take  them  nndw 
Its  escort,  and  eotivey  them  to  Ireland. 

One  of  these  two  operations  ought  tu  succeed,  and  then,  whether  I  have  30,000  or 
40,000  men  in  beland,  «v  whether  t  am  both  in  England  and  Irelandi  the  aneeaaa  of  tha 
war  la  with  na. 

*  Alluding  to  the  operations  of  Adminl  Linols. 
t  Mi's  dt$  EvtmmtM  UHitmru,  toL  zi.,  p.  SOS. 
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tbo  sqaadron  shall  hare  left  Brest,  Lord  Comwallia  will  go  to  watch  for  it  in 
Ireland.  When  he  knowg  of  the  landing  in  the  north,  ht«  •will  rottini  to  await  the 
■ftudroQ  at  Brest.  We  moat  not  retam  thither.  U,  in  leaviog  Iretand,  our  lieek 
■koiild  ttoA  tlu  irind  f •▼owNibk,  it  aighfe  doabto  SeoUaadt  «id  m  pmM  KmU  at  lh« 

TfX'A.    'Whon  it  lo:iVi'S  T?n>st,  tho  120,000  men  will  he  cmbiirkt-d  at  Boulo;^'n.>,  ami  the 
25,000  in  tho  TexeL    Thej  ahoold  remain  embarked  duriqg  tho  «hol«  period  ol 
the  expaditioa  to  Ireland. 
It  Iflliilliiatfaythatllookaaliliaaxpaditionto&alaiid.  Thaa I aiiinmra «ha ^rhoto 

of  the  firot  part  of  thp  pr'ijfct  up  to  the  landing,'  in  Tn-laml.  1  shrill  await  the  report 
whieb  I  have  aakod  joa  for»  to  come  to  a  decision  on  tiie  laying  up  of  the  other  parts 
of  tliaflotnia. 

Thn  flocond  part  of  Iho  pntjeot  ilioald  be  tho  mbjoot  of  joar  o<Nuldontloa»  and  that 

of  the  Admiral. 

I  think  that  the  starting  of  tho  expedition  from  TooIoBt  and  of  the  expedition  from 
Bodiofeirt,  ahovld  fteooodo  the  dopartno  of  thai  for  Zralaod  j  for  tiio  ooeapo  of  thoM 
20  ships  -n-ill  oblige  them  (the  KT>.L,'li<^)i)  to  dispatch  more  than  SO.  The  departure  «l 
10,000  or  12,000  men,  which  they  will  well  know  to  bare  gone,  will  oblige  them  to 
send  troops  to  tho  moet  important  pointa.  H  things  torn  oat  according  to  oar  wishes, 
IdoitrothAtthoToaka  float  ahoold  put  to  aoa  ob  Ootohor  18th ;  that  of  Bodioforl 
bolteio  NoTomhor  lit ;  apd  that  of  Bioot  bofora  MoTombor  Slat* 

In  these  two  despaiolieB  of  Napoleon^  mitten  on  the  same  day, 
we  have  a  second  set  of  plane,  in  whieh  on  the  one  side  the  ex- 
peditione  to  tho  West  Indies  havd  their  objeotive  there,  and 
apparently  little  or  no  connection  with,  the  invasion  project,  which 
is  made  to  hang  upon  the  success  of  a  considerable  landing  in 
the  north  of  Ireland. t  But  shining  through  both  schemes  there 
is  thu  i)rinciple  of  an  endeavour  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
British  in  distant  quarters,  so  that  a  comimratively  small  naval 
force  will  suffice  to  command  the  Channel  for  a  time  long  enough 
to  permit  tho  flotilla  to  cross. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  July  plan,  under  which  the  Toulon 
fleet  was  directly  to  act  as  cover  to  the  flotilla,  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared. We  must  now  note  that  the  Irish  plan  of  September, 
above  eketohed,  was  also  ghren  np,  possibly  in  view  of  the  ap> 
proaohing  Spanish  alliance,  possibly  beoanse  it  was  found  not 
so  eaiBiy  for  the  Brest  fleet  to  get  to  sea  nnwatehed,  as  it  had  been 
supposed* 

A  conTention  was  agreed  to  on  the  4th  of  January  1805  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Bpain,  in  which  the  former 
set  out  the  forces  under  his  hand  as  follows;—  * 

In  the  leiel,  80,000  men,  with  the  meoessaiy  war-ships  and 
tiansports* 

•  K  ipoloon  to  Deette^  Beptombor  SOth,  18M.    Pf4eS*  4»  Ethmmt  MiUtaim 

ToL  xL,  p.  212. 

t  Jamaa  (Naval  History,  vol.  ilL,  p.  213)  aaaameo  that  Napoleon  Intonded  thai 
TnienettTa,  after  hia  Yatnn  to  BoehefOTt,  ahoold  Join  tho  Bnat  Soet  «o  as  togothor  to 
oovar  tbo  inrarfon.  I  oaanot  Sad  any  fronnda  for  raeh  aa  aaramptioa. 
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At  Ostand,  Bunkirk,  Calais*  Boalogne,  and  Ham,  a  flotUla  and 

iransport  suitable  to  120,00()  men  and  25,000  horses. 

At  Brest,  a  fleet  of  21  sail  of  the  linOf  sevesal  frigates  and 
transports,  prepared  to  embark  25,000  men  in  camp  at  Brest. 

At  Pvoehefort,  6  sail  of  the  line  atid  4  frigates,  anchored  in  Aiz 

Beads,  and  having  on  board  4,000  troops. 

At  Toulon,  11  sail  of  the  line,  S  frigates,  and  transports,  having 
on  board  9,000  troops. 

Spain  was  asked  to  provide  :— 

At  Ferrol,  8  sail  of  the  line,  or  7  at  least,  and  4  frigates,  de- 
signed to  combine  their  operations  with  the  5  French  sail  of  the 
line  and  2  frigates  whieh  were*  tiien  in  that  port ;  2,000  in&ntry, 
and  200  artillery,  with  10  guns,  were  to  be  assembled,  and  the 
whole  were  to  be  ready  for  sea  .on  the  20th  of  Ifardi,  or,  at 
latest,  by  ttie  SOth  of  March. 

At  Cadis,  16  sul  of  the  line,  er  at  least  Id,  were  to  be  pre- 
pared ready  to  Ball  on  March  SOth,  with  2,000  in£uitry,  100 
artillery,  and  400  cavalry,  witboat  their  horses. 

At  CSartagena*  6  sail  of  the  line  were  to  be  ready  by  the  same 
date. 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  while  signing  the  convention,  was  of 
opinion  that  though  the  ships  conld  be  got  rcady^  by  the  time 
named,  they  would  neither  bo  manned  nor  provisioned  so  soon. 

Villeneuve's  instructions  were  now  modified  to  admit  of  his 
being  joined  by  the  Spanish  ships  at  Cadiz,  and  also,  as  it 
appears,  in  abandoning  the  8t.  Helena  expedition.  Otherwise,  the 
views  of  the  Emperor,  as  expreascd  in  his  dispatch  of  21ith  Sep- 
tember 1804,  regarding  the  Toulon  and  Kochefort  squadrons, 
remained  in  force.  The  destination  of  the  Brest  sqnadron,  now 
nnder  Vice-Admiral  Ganteanme,  was  howcTer  altered,  and  Yille- 
neaye  was  to  expect  to  meet  it  in  the  West  Indies,* 

•  TamM  has  not  ri 'tiV'c*!  this.  But  it  la  clear  from  ieveral  of  the  Emperor's 
dispatches.  On  the  2l8t  April  1805,  ho  wrote  to  Decres :  "The  non-dep&rtnre  of 
GnrtMaM  tmsUai  m»  nveh.*  On  the  SSrd  «t  AprO  h»  mhj*  1m  bM  MBft  m  «oiiri«r 
to  Breast,  to  inform  Gantcamne  that  N'elson  bad  goae  to  seek  Villeaeare  In  Vgypt,  tad 
he  says :  *'  Pray  Qod  that  my  coarier  may  not  find  him  at  Brest  I  "  On  tho  same  day, 
liaTing  heard  that  Ganteatune  had  not  yet  sailed,  he  ezpre&ses  his  impatience,  and 
nMOflBMidt  umUag  out  *  wap—lon  «f  adrloa  brlgt  and  Mhoonan  to  kMp  TQlanavT* 
InflH'Uied,  and  to  rc<'ommoii(1  him  "  to  do  all  the  harm  he  can  to  tho  cti(>my,  pending  the 
•nival  «t  Qeaeral  Uaoteaamo.  .  .  .  Toa  porcoiTo  that  the  squadron  of  Admiral 
Oaatwinine  wriTfog,  the  force  will  b«  aogmeoted  by  more  than  2,000  moo,  which  will 
hmp  hm  maator  in  all  (boM  eonntriea.**  II  mw  oiilj  whm  fho  Impontbllitif  «f  0ai^ 
tenamf's  avoichmcc  of  Comwallis  booame  mnntfest  that  the  plnn  •<Tas  chanpf»d,  and  that 
ViUeneare  was  .to  relieve  him  by  raising  tho  blockade.   On  May  8tb,  Napoleon  settled 
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The  first  moves  under  these  conditions  were  made  in  January. 
Villeneuve  at  Toulon,  with  his  11  sail  of  the  line  and  his  0,500 
troops,  taking  advantage  of  Nelson's  absence  at  the  ^fadalena 
Islands,*  put  to  sea  on  the  17th  of  the  month.  Missiessy, 
evading  tlio  blockading  squadron  of  Sir  Thomas  Graves,  got  away 
with  his  5  sail  of  the  line  and  his  3,400  troops  ciglit  days  later, 
and  made  straight  for  Martinique,  in  the  West  Indies.  He  ravjiged 
the  Britisli  West  India  liilands  with  ease  and  impunity,  and  loaded 
himself  wiLli  laeir  spoils.f 

But  early  in  March,  at  Martinique,  he  got  a  piece  of  news  which 
told  him  thftt  Vfllenenve's  more  had  miscarried;  and  also  orders 
to  return  to  Europe.  He  made  sail  there  and  then,  and»  being 
the  lookiest  of  all  the  French  admirals,  voyaged  home  as  he  had 
TOjsged  ont,  without  the  least  check  or  impediment^  and  anchored 
in  Aix  Beads  on  the  20th  of  May. 

Bat  his  move  had  been  an  absolutely  useless  one,  so  far  as  the 
general  current  of  the  game  went.  He  had  taken  a  pawn  and 
retamed  to  his  own  sqnriro.  Allemand  s^n receded  him  in  the 
command,  and  thenceforward  that  s^oadron  had  no  infiaenoe  on 
events. 

Gantennme,  witli  his  21  sail  of  the  linn  and  his  3,500  troops, 
made  more  tlian  one  attempt  to  get  away  from  Brent,  but  the 
British,  being  augmented  to  an  equal  or  even  superior  force  to  his 
own,  and  he  himself  being  under  neces'^arily  positive  orders  not 
to  get  into  aetion,  he  never  made  a  real  move,  but  lay  blocked  oa 
his  own  square  from  the  iirist  to  the  last. 

The  interest  of  the  game  at  once  centres  on  the  false  move 
which  YillenenTO  made  from  Toulon  on  the  17th  of  January,  and 
it  most  be  told  how  it  came  to  be  £slse. 

Nelson  had  a  horror  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  the  eoasts  about 
Tonlon.  He  knew  no  spot  so  snbject  to  gales  of  wind,  and  was  in 
a  constant  dread  of  being  eaaght  with  disabled  ships  by  the  enemy 
issuing  from  Toolon,  Discovery  had  been  made  of  an  excellent 
anchorage,  thereupon  named  Agincourt  Road,  sheltered  by  the 
!Madalena  Islands.  The  Road  was  not  200  miles  from  Toulon, and 
there  Nelson,  on  the  11th  of  January,  had  retired  to  relit  and  pro- 
vision, leaving  a  couple  of  frigates  to  look  out  ou  Toulou.   On  the 

HaX  it  Oanteanme  could  not  g«t  09t  btforo  the  20th  of  May  b«  not  to  attempi  to 
moT#,  Init  to  wait  for  tbo  app<>ftraTT'^  of  Villcncttv©.— Soe  Pr^ci*  du  EvjmUnntB 
MilitatrcM,  toI.  xi.    Piecet  Ju»tijicatirea,  passim. 

*  A  grwp  tonAng  pari  «f  til*  MmtlMini  dum  ol  tlw  Stnito  of  B«Atf ««!«. 

t  100,000  fr.  from  Roseau  (Charlott«-towa),  192,000  fr.  from  Si.  KitM»  89,000  fir. 
from  Monaoimt.   Troad«,  toU  iii.,  p.  834. 
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19th,  one  of  these  frigates  nui  off  Madalcna,  and  reported,  by 
signal,  that  Villenetive  was  at  sea.  The  Briti-li  fleet  wag  under 
\\*»y  in  a  couple  of  hours  after  the  receipt  ol  the  si^^oal,  and 
running  down  the  oast  coast  of  Sardinia, 

No  one  on  the  En;j;lish  side  had  yet  fathomed  Napoleon's  plans. 
Nelson's  mind  wati  full  of  his  old  trials  and  dilliculties — Kaples, 
Sicily,  and  Egypt ;  these  were,  with  hira,  tlie  only  iVlaces  to  which 
the  enemy  could  be  bound,  and  though  he  did  not  entirely  ex- 
clude from  his  mind  the  possibility  that  Viileneave  meant  to  pass 
oat  of  the  Mediterrftnean*  ho  did  not  give  tiiat  possibility  its  fall 
weight.* 

It  blew  a  forioas  sonth-westerly  gale  on  the  20th  of  Janoaiy, 
so  that,  thoagh  the  ships  were  sheltered  by  a  weather  shore,  they 
wore  under  storm  sails.  I  am  not  clear  how  it  was  that  this  eur- 
cumstance,  combing  with  others,  did  not  pat  Nelson's  mind  into 
tho  ri^^t  channel,  and  so  save  him  a  weary  and  heart-breaking 
joamey.  The  gale  ceased  and  the  wind  shifted,  but  Nelson  was 
still  off  the  south  end  of  Sardinia,  dispatching  his  limited  numbers 
of  frigates  in  all  directions  in  search  of  intelligence.  But  there 
was  none  until  the  'itith,  and  then  word  was  brought  that  on  the 
19th  one  of  Yilleneure's  linc-of-battle  ships,  with  her  topmasts 
gone,  had  been  seen  making  for  slieltor  olf  the  west  coast  of 
Corsica.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  piece  of  news  was 
not  drawn,  and  Nelson  steered  for  Strombuli,  olf  which  island  he 
spent  a  wakeful  night  on  the  2dth,  watching  itb  ilres  uf  unusual 
brilliancy.  3till  persoaded  that  history  was  repeating  itself  in 
his  case,  and  beixlg  assured  of  the  safety  of  Naples,  he  passed  on 
to  Palermo  and  Messina.  Then,  admitting  the  possibility  of  an 
alternative,  and  finding  no  evidence  beyond  a  total  absence  of 
intelligence,  he  stood  over  to  the  Morea»  and  afterwards  saw  the 
land  of  Egypt  on  the  4th  of  Febraaiy, 

He  now  found  himself  utterly  wrong.  Not  in  Bgsrpt,  not  m 
any  part  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  was  the  prey  he  was  sigh- 
ing for.  This  was  worse  than  the  first  visit  to  Egyi)t,  for  he  had 
poshed  on  there  this  time  without  a  shred  of  real  evidence  to  guide 
hira.  No  one  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  French  fleet  east  of  Sar- 
duiia,  and  it  was  now  certain  that  it  had  never  been  in  that 
directi<.)n  at  all.  Tlicre  was  nothing  for  it  bat  to  retrace  hits  steps, 
with  all  the  spcdi  posaible.  At  Malta,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
Nelson  learnt  that  Yiileueuve,  having  put  to  bea  on  the  17th  of 

*  Xapolpon's  pn'BOH'iioo  of  XoTflon'fl  views  nr\i\  prob»bl>  pr«C<odin|gl,  BMMltiomd  00  > 
provioa9  page,  is  «  striking  ilia^tration  of  his  gemcs. 
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January,  had  passed  but  a  very  little  way  to  the  southward  when 
he  was  met  by  the  furious  south-west-tsrly  gale  which  Nelson  had 
felt  off  the  east  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  had  been  driven  back  into 
Toulon,  whore  he  had  anchored  on  the  '20th. 

Nelson's  return  journey  was  pursued,  and  on  the  27th  of 
Febraary  he  anchored  at  GagUari  to  water  his  fleet.  On  the 
12(h  of  March  he  was  oif  Toulon  again,  maktoff  sure  that  the 
enemy  was  aotaally  in  port.  A  few  days  later  he  detached  a 
eingle  line-of-battle  ehip  to  Barcelona,  to  give  colour  to  a  report 
that  he  was  off  the  Spanieh  coast,  while  he  himself  turned  to  the 
eonth-eaetward  to  Falmae  Bay,  In  the  south  of  Sardinia,  where  the 
victuallers  and  store  ships  had  been  ordered  to  assemble  to  supply 
the  wonts  of  the  exhausted  F^uadron. 

There,  or  in  a  neighbouring  anchorage,  the  British  lay  from  the 
27th  of  March  till  the  3rd  of  April.  They  then  weighed  and  stood 
to  the  southward.  The  next  day,  when  the  squadron  had  made 
but  very  little  way,  the  wind  shifted  to  tlic  N.N.W.,  and  very  soon 
one  of  the  fri-^uites  which  had  been  left  to  watch  Toulon,  the 
Phijtbe,  hove  in  sight  with  the  signal  Hying  that  the  enemy  was 
again  at  sea.  Nelson,  still  full  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Egypt, 
hove  to  midway  between  Sardinia  and  the  African  coast  for  the 
night,  spreading  his  look-out  ships  north  and  south,  co  prevent 
the  French  passing  to  the  eastward  withoat  his  knowing  it.  The 
other  frigate  available,  the  Active,  had  been  left  by  the  Phcehe  to 
follow  up  the  French  and  bring  word  of  their  movements.  She 
missed  them  on  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  March.  They  were  then 
sixty  miles  only  from  Toulon,  steering  S.S.W.  for  Minorca.  This 
news  had  no  effect  on  Nelson's  pre^conceptionB.  He  was  back  at 
Palermo  on  the  10th  of  April,  but  the  absence  of  intelligence  there 
at  length  awohti  him  to  the  possibility  that  the  desigii  of  the 
French  had  never  been  eastwards  at  all,  and  that  they  might  * 
already  have  paescd  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  swallowed  up 
Sir  John  Orde's  detachment  off  Cadiz,  and  have  done  whatever 
mischief  it  was  their  intention  to  do.  Bat  the  wind  now  turned 
and  blew  from  the  westward,  and  then  on  the  IGth  of  April  Nelson 
received  certain  intelligence  that  on  the  7th  of  April  the  French 
had  been  seen  off  Cape  de  Gata,  steering  towards  the  btraits  of 
Gibraltar. 

On  the  18th  Nelson  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  French  fleet, 
wherever  it  had  gone  to.  He  now  learnt  that  Villensuve  had 
actually  passed  the  Straits  on  the  8th ;  but,  owing  to  the  per- 
sistent fonl  wind,  the  British  did  not  eee  Gibraltar  until  the  80th, 
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and  it  was  not  till  the  Ith  of  May  that  they  were  able  to  anobor 
at  the  usaal  watering-place,  Tetuaji,  on  tihd  AMean  eoast,  to  fill 
ap  with  that  neeesBafy.  A  ehasge  of  wind  next  day  brought  out 
•all  Nelson's  eagerness,  and  with  ships  unsapplied  ho  made  sail 
lor  Lagos  Bay,  where  it  was  expected  to  meet  'vietuallers  and 
store  ships.  That  anchorage  was  reached  on  the  10th  of  May^ 
and  there  Nelson  learnt  that  ViUenenTe'e  destination  was  certainly 
the  West  Indies.  Nelson,  remarking  that  *'  Salt  beef  and  the 
French  fleet  was  preferable  to  roast  Leef  and  champagne  without 
them/'  started  after  the  enemy  ibr.  Barbados  on  the  11th  of 
Jkfay. 

I  may  now  usefally  brin.::  tfjcc^ther  chronolo'^ically  the  move- 
ments of  this  duel,  up  to  the  time  of  ViUeueuve's  arrival  in  the 
"W  est  Indies. 

March  29  th. — Villeneuve  sails  from  Toulon.*    Nelson  is  at 
anchor  in  Palmus  Bay. 

March  Slst. — The  Phcehc  and  Active  see  the  French  fleet  thirty- 
five  miles  south  of  Toulon;  they  follow  it,  steering  S.S.W.  till 
sunset,  when  the  Phabe  leaTee  the  Active  to  follow  up  the  French,  « 
and  herself  makes  for  Palmas  Bay  to  report  to  Nelson,  Nelson 
still  at  Palmas  Bay. 

April  lit, — ^The  Active  having  steered  S.W.  during  the  night, 
finds  herself  alone  in  the  morning,  and  makes  sail  after  Nelson. 
YiUeneove  having;  been  luuler  the  impression — createtl  by  Nelson's 
rtise  of  flflfi^ing  a  ship  off  Barcelona — that  he  was  oft  the  Spanish 
Coast,  now  learns  that  he  was  off  the  south  end  of  Sardinia  on 
the  27th  of  starch  ;  he  thereupon  alters  his  course  so  as  to  pass 
inF^ide  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  Kelson  moves  fiom  Palmas  Bay  to 
Pula  for  water. 

April  Srt^.— NelHon  puts  to  sea  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Toulon.    Villeneuve  is  bteering  for  Cartagt  na. 

April  ith. — Nelson  is  off  the  south  end  of  Sardinia  ;  the  wind 
has  shifted  to  N.N.W.,  and  the  Phoebe  makes  her  report,  ^'elson 
spreads  his  ships  between  the  south  point  of  Sardinia  and  the 
coast  of  Afdca. 

April  6<ft.— Yillenenve  arrives  off  Cartagena  ;  offers  to  escort 
the  six  Spanish  sail  there  to  Cadis;  the  fipaniards  decline. 
Nelson  still  watching  between  Sardinia  and  Africa. 

April  7<ft*— \ill6nenve»  wi&  a  fresh  easterly  hreese,  starts  fbr 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Nelson  makes  for  Palermo. 

•  TnradvwjsaOkb;  aadllM|thttroo|i«oMrrlDd««nMd«e0ato8,8COiii«k  yol.iiL, 
Ik  810. 
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April  8th. — Villeneuve  passes  through  the  Straits,  and  anchors 
at  Cadiz.   Nelson  on  his  way  to  Palermo. 

April  9tiu^YiX\imeave  wAb  from  Cadis  ydih  12  Franoli  and 
Spanish  sail  of  the  line,  leaTing  a  sixth  Spanish  line-of-battle- 
8hip»  which  had  been  on  shore^  to  follow.  Nelson  atiU  on  his  way 
to  Palenno. 

April  10th, — ^VillenebTe  at  sea,  on  his  way  to  Ifartiniqne. 
Nelson  off  Palermo,  with  no  news. 

April  l^Ui. — Villeneuve  at  sea.  Nelson,  boating  to  the  westward 
rotmd  the  south  point  of  Sardinia,  gets  news  that  the  frenoh  had 
passed  the  Straits  on  the  6th. 

Map         Villeneuve  within  nine  days'  sail  of  Martini<iae, 
Nelson  anchors  in  Mazarri  Jiay,  Tt'timn. 

Majf  jtJi. — Villoneuvo  witliin  ei;4ht  days'  sail  of  Martinique. 
Poison  sails  fiom  ^la/.arri  Jiaj,  with  no  more  news. 

Maif  10th. — Villeneuve  within  three  days'  sail  of  Martinique.  • 
Nelson  anchors  iu  Lagos  I'jav. 

May  12//t. — Villeneuve  within  a  Ua\  'b  sail  of  Martinique.  Nel- 
son sails  from  Lagos  Bay  for  Barbados. 

yfaji  18fA. — Yilleneore  arrives  at  Martinique.  Nelson  is  within 
two  days'  sail  of  Madeira.  ■ 

Nelson  was  in  sight  of  Madeira  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  fleet 
had  been  going  10  knots,  and  he  thonght  they  had  been  very 
fortunate  ainoe  quitting  Gape  St.  Vincent,  and  would  be  in  time  to 
secure  Jamaica,  which  he  considered  the  objective  of  the  French. 
Others  thonght  of  Surinam  and  Trinidad ;  but  no  one  had  any 
conception  of  the  great  strategic  plan  which  was  formulated,  or 
the  least  idea  that  Nelson  might  be  doing  that  which  more  than 
anything  else  tended,  on  the  face  of  tliinpjs,  to  further  Napoleon's 
schemes.  The  points  most  against  Uie  Emperor  were  Nelson's 
speed  and  ita  moral  effect. 

It  would  a^ipear  that  Villenenvc's  ortlers  must  have  been  modified 
between  his  lirbt  and  second  sailing  from  Toulon. 

I  have  r»>re«d  [writes  the  Emporor  to  Door^  on  the  30th  April]  with  attention  the 
iiMtnntl«Bi  giveii  to  ASnlml  'VUleoMTs.  I  miiipow  thai  lis  will  airir*  mk  Marlintqw 
the  ISth  of  \hln  month,*  and  that  thr«n  hf  wilt  lo.ivr'  to  proiTinl  t<i  Si.  Domin^'<j,  from 
tbeuce  to  tho  bay  of  St.  lago  on  Jane  dth,  remain  there  iO  dajra,  mud  afterward*  go  to 
(^■.f  V  Adafnl  Maaon  mIU  before  the  lOfch  or  Ifilili  of  May  be  wfll  toko  fain 
erdon  to  wait  85  dajs,  and  fhen  to  proceed  by  the  shorteat  ronto  to  FerroL  Admiral 
Maaon  will  not  arrive  before  the  4th  or  9th  of  June,  and  Admiral  YlUeneuTa  wonld 

•  Flor^    That  ia  the  5th  of  May. 

I I  ean  And  bo  osplaoatiioii  lor  tbla  eartona  atateoMnti  wbieh  aeons  Adhtllldiolory  to 
moal  of  what  bad  ^no  iMlova  and  eamo  ailar* 
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hare  to  wait  till  the  19th  of  July,  and  would  not  appear  before  Ferrol  uotn  tlM  18tb 
«l  Angoat.  ...  If  Adadnl  Hmob  bM  net  yat  salted,  yum.  mafe  writa  to  him  tint  In 

the  letter  wliich  Admiral  Mazon  taVes  it  is  suid  that  ho  fthunld  romnin  H.")  dnrft ;  bnt  it 
waa  hoped  that  Admiral  Mason  would  have  left  a  fortnight  earlier ;  that  mj  intantioii 
b  that  he  sbonld  not  stay  at  Martinique  beyond  Jnlr  4th.* 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Napoleon  drew  up  two  sets  of  draft  instruc 
tions  for  Yilleneuve ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  first  Lime  in  these 
instructions  that  the  idea  of  gaining  the  command  of  the  Channel 
seems  to  take  tliat  overwhelming  poaltuHi  wbiisb,  if  it  lealiy 
occupied  the  Empeior*8  mind,  ms  all  along  its  dne. 

Tha  dira«tioii  irWeh  yon  ahoald  take  after  yoor  Jnnellon  •*  Ferrol  depends  en  ao 
many  dlfftNOldrctimstanoea,  that  I  can  only  laava-  II  to  yonr  experience  at  sea  aad 
Tonr  zeal  for  my  nerTice.  In  fact,  mnny  things  hare  come  to  pass  sinoe  yonr  departure 
for  Martinique ;  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  force  which  you  have  drawn  to  America, 
4Im  atoaofUi  af  tha  a^vadrott  al  Famal,  anft  af  kha  anamj^  flaak  bafora  tiia  port,  tha 
aanUtlon  of  yom-  llaat»ara  ao  aaqynaaaaaaxyalaaianto  ragolatiDg  imparianalj  yoor 

tiJtf-nnr  deRtinntioTi. 

Tilt:  pnucipal  end  of  the  whole  operation  ia  to  give  us,  for  Rome  daya,  a  snperioritj 
bafora  Boolacna.  Uaatoia  of  tha  Strafta  for  four  daya,  lS0,000iDaa  ambarkad  In 

2,000  yeeaela  will  entirely  complete  the  i  xpodition.  To  aohiata  tUa  gnat  and, 
immediatelr  after  ronr  appearance  at  Ferrol  vou  will  hn\c  four  conr!M!i«i  open  to  you. 

The  first,  to  proceed  to  Rocbefort,  and  to  join  the  5  sail  of  the  line  which  1  have  in 
that  Toadataad.t  t  haTa  cant  loatmotloiia  to  tha  RtffiAut  wtaidi  ia  at  Lorient,  to  Jdn 
yon,  and  thus  with  25  French  and  15  Spanish  sail  of  the  line,  to  make  yonr  junctlan 
with  the  Brest  squadron,  and  then  with  BO  sail  of  tlio  line  to  pa-ts  into  the  Cbnnnel. 

The  second  plan  is  to  pass  by  the  Rocbefort  sqandron,  which  engages  the  attention 
of  aa  aqual  nombar  af  lha  aneoiy,  and  to  dlraet  yonr  atafa  aa  proaaptly  aa  poaaibla  an 
Brest  to  ffTect  your  junction  with  Adniiral  (tantfanme. 

The  third  plan  would  be,  after  your  junction  with  the  squadrrtn  at  Fnrrol,  to  pass 
round  Ireland  to  join  with  the  squadron  in  the  Tezel,  seven  sail  of  the  line  strong,  with 
ha  aeavoy,  aad  to  paaeaad  bataca  Boolagaa. 

The  fourth  plan  apponrs  to  be  to  make  for  the  Lizard,  and  whon  30  lenj^ues  off  it  to 
take  advantage  of  a  westerly  wind  to  run  along  the  coast  of  EngUind  to  avoid 
aneonatariag  fha  aqvadvaa  «hi«h  htaahadaa  Braat,  and  to  wriva  at  Boulogna  four  or 
five  days  before  it. 

Fer  either  of  these  operationf?,  in  talcing?  account  of  the  provisions  which  you  will  6nd 
on  board  the  French  and  Spanish  ships,  and  those  which  you  will  tind  at  Hoohefort, 
yott  win  ba  aaffldaaUy  provldad ;  and  having  long  foreaeen  your  expedition,  I  hava 
caused  a  great  quantity  to  be  prepared  at  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and  Bonlogua. 

If  you  adopt  the  plan  of  forminsj-  a  junction  with  the  Bre-^t  squadron,  yon  ^should 
endeaTOtti  to  do  so  without  hghting;  but  if  this  proves  too  diflicult,  arrange  to 
flgfal  aa  Banr  Rraat  aa  poaaibla^  aad  to  fhb  and  deeaha  tha  aaemj  by  falia  nara- 
BiaatB,  aboald  ha,  aa  laanfav  joar  arrival  at  Parrot  adept  tha  plan  of  adnuwdng 
20  leagues  or  »o  to  encounter  you.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  adopt  the  plan  of 
paasiog  round  Ireland,  yon  should  pass  out  of  aight  of  the  coast,  aad  kaap  your 
footo  aa  anah  ftoai  tha  knowladgn  «<  tiia  aaamyaa  poaaibla^  who  win  for  a  tinabalfoTa 

•  PrAi*  dea  Evintmena  Militairfm,  vol.  xi. ,  p.  287. 

t  Nevertheless  on  the  ISth  of  Mav,  whon  ho  helioTed  that  this  squadron  had  returned 
from  the  West  Indies,  Napoleon  was  urgent  on  Decree  to  send  it  book  again.  iVCcts 
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yvti  Ittv*  kHbiwiI  to  tba  H «iltwriiiaaii,  irUoh  xsporl  wt  duB  fl«^  f dl  to  um  ill 
ttMoi  toipnsd. 

Admiral  Gnntcartme,  •witb  21  Rnil  of  t!ie  Ifne  proviFionciI  f  six  mor.tlis.  h  hnrhctd 
outside  the  Goolet,  between  Bertiieaumo  ondCam&ret,  under  the  protection  of  batteriee 
nomtiqg  more  fhaii  100  gnu*  Tnm  mMMA  dt  yonr  Arrivtl  «t  Ferrol,  ha  iriU 
be  re«dj  to  nB;  Iw  to  mom  x«a4j  to4«  thia from i«y  otlMr  pMltioii  luldtt  tho 
Gonlet.  ...  I 

II  you  pau  roond  Ireland*  you  irill  go  to  tbe  Toxel.  Fosilire  iaatmctions  ha?a  boon 
Mat  tb«r«»  M  van  m  in  retetkn  to  tlw  poaiUoik  of  the  «Domy  to  Umm  waten. 

Xf  •ffiito  oeevrrfag  in  AflMcioat  or  in  tlia  eonraa  of  jo«r  eraiaa*  yon  flhonU  ftiA 
jonrself  in  r  position  which  does  not  pormit  yot:  to  carry  out  yonr  instnictiona,  and 
that  yon  migbt  not  be  able  to  think  of  any  now  operation,  yon  will  despatch  the 
■qiuifhreii  of  Adninl  CKmnloB  ^th  liliraa  or  four  of  tha  laatoat  Bpanfeh  ships  from 
Fcrrol,  to  nodertake  a  cmise  in  conformity  with  the  accomfkanytog  inttmctlons :  Our 
intention  is  that  you  eliould  raise  tho  blockade  «f  Roch^fort,  and  that  you  should  giro 
the  aeeompanying  instructions  to  Captain  Allotnand,  whose  exit  you  will  cover ;  atul 
that  thiabatog  daw,  9«a  ahonld  teka  myltoal  to  Oadia  with  tha  Farrol  ablpa;  that 
you  coTer  the  entry  fatto  Cadiz  of  the  sqnadit^n  from  Cartagena  ;  that  you  oecapy  tha 
Straits ;  that  you  rarai^  tha  Beads  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  you  ahould  complota  thara 
with  provisions,* 

I  do  not  know  vihen  the  text  of  the  instructions,  according  to 
this  drvdt,  reached  Yilleneuvo.  It  is  possible  that  the  orders  may 
liave  gone  out  by  the  D'ulon  frigate,  which  out -sailed  Mazon'a 
squadron,  and  was  with  Yilleneuve  at  Martinique  before  the  4th  of 
June.  Otherwise  it  does  not  appear  that  he  could  havci  received 
them  before  his  arrival  at  Vigo.  That  he  had  them  at  some  time 
seems  clc.u ,  from  an  observutioii  iu  his  letter  of  explanation  after 
bearing  up  for  Cadiz. 

I  proceed  now  to  complete  the  narrative. 

On  the  SlHh  of  May,  being  within  a  week*fl  wbSL  of  Barbados, 
Nebon  detaohed  a  frigate  to  warn  Admiral  Goehrane,  supposed  to 
be  with  6  lail  of  the  line  at  Barbados,  of  hie  approach.  On  the 
8rd  of  June  he  heard  for  eertain*  of  ViUenenTe's  arrival  at  Mar- 
tinique, and  the  next  day  he  anchored  at  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbados. 
Here  he  found  Cochrane,  but  with  only  2  sail  of  the  line,  the 
remaining  4  having  been  detained  at  Jamaica  by  Admiral  Dacres. 
There  was  not  a  doubt  in  tho  minds  of  the  authorities  but  that  tho 
French  had  gone  south  to  attack  Tobago  and  Trinidad.  And 
when  the  general  in  command  offered  to  embark  himself,  with 
2,000  troops,  to  frnstrato  the  French  design,  Nelson,  though  with 
niuch  he-!*^n1ion,  accepted  tlie  offer. 

The  FKpiadron,  now  of  12  sail  of  the  line,  sailed  from  Barbados 
for  Trinidad  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  on  tlie  7tli  arrived  at  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  only  to  learn  that  the  i^'rench  were  not  there,  and 

*  BtvU  de$  Kvdkemau  JL'i7/fat;as,  vol.  xL,  pw  iSO. 
..  -.  ■  ■  • 
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iliat  abate  were  no  iidingB  of  tbom.    Instanily  the  eteps  wore 

retraced.  On  the  9th  Nelson,  off  Grenada,  learnt  that  the 
enemy  had  passed  Dominique  ou  the  6th,  and  was  steering  north. 

Following'  north,  the  British  admiral  was  at  Antigua  on  the 
12th.   He  disembarlied  the  troops  there,  and  passed  a  moment  in 

debate  as  to  what  was  to  he  done.  First,  he  must  not  quit  the 
"\^'est  Indies  until  he  was  certain  the  French  had  left ;  secondly, 
this  meant  inaction,  and  waiting  for  inteHigence  which  was 
generally  wrong,  and  had  ah'cady  proved  to  be  the  rnin  of  his 
hopes ;  thirdly,  were  there  not  good  grouuda  for  supposing  that 
Villenonve  had  already  turned  homewards  ?  A  frigate  from  Franco 
had  certainly  comruunicated  with  Viili.jituve  un  the  31st  May,  and 
from  that  moment  all  had  been  hurry.  Nelson  believed  that  the 
Furet  had  informed  YillenenTe  of  his  being  on  passage  after  him.* 
If  Barbados  was  the  point  of  attack,  why  had  it  not  been  made 
long  ago?  If  Tobago  or  Trinidad  had  been  the  objects,  these  two 
might  hove  been  approached  before  this,  and  neither  to  reach 
them  nor  St.  Lncia,  St.  Vincent,  or  Grenada,  was  it  necessary  to 
stand  to  the  northward  in  the  first  instance.  If  any  of  tho 
ialands  were  in  view,  the  game  the  French  fleet  was  playing  was 
incomprehensiblc-t  What  impression  could  they  hope  to  make  on 
Jamaica  with  only  4,000  or  6,000  men  ?  But  if  they  did  mean 
Jamaica,  what  was  to  prevent  their  steering  thither  direct  from 
Martinique?  Some  thought  they  might  be  going  to  Porto  Rico  to 
wait  for  reinforri  !>ir  ntq ;  but  the  season  was  past,  and  if  15  sail  of 
the  line  were  coming  oat  to  join  them,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
iiide  themselves. 

The  admiral's  opinion  was  as  firm  as  a  rock  that  some  cause, 
orders,  or  inability  to  perform  any  service  in  these  seas,  had  niado 
them  resolve  to  proceed  direct  to  Europe,  sending  the  Spanish 
ships  to  the  Havannah.l 

But,  fourthly,  if  they  were  not  then  on  th«ir  way  home,  they 
certainly  would  be  prcjjtjutly,  if  they  believed  that  kelson  was  still 

•  Th«  Didon  m«  tiia  flr^to  tpokeo  of.   She  n«t  VOImmutv  at  Fort  Royal,  Mar* 

tiriquc  Tillcnrnro  seems  to  harn  ftr^t  Irnrnt  the  arrival  of  Nelson  from  priiooeri 
taken  out     the  sugar  ahips  caplurcU  on  tbo  tilh  of  Joue  noor  Antigua. 

t  Tkvoda  l«aTM  It  pwily  incomprchtmiblo,  at  he  niakoa  YlUounT*  tak*  on  board 
700  troops  at  Martinique,  and  600  at  Guadalonpe,  and  still  proOMd  JUNTth  tO  Atttifa«t 
with  tho  intention  of  attacking  n;irl      'S.    V.  1.  iii..  p.  Hlfi. 

X  I  havogiTon  Nelson's  roasouiug  alaio»t  verbatiui.  it  nil  aeetus  coucluaiTe  enough, 
osoopt  tlM  aaawar  to  ibo  Porlo  Bioo  probabili^.  Tfaoro  mut,  I  think,  havo  boon  soma 
docKsivo  iimttor  In  tlio  news  rorriv>'<!  at  8  v.u.  on  tho  Itth  of  JvBBf  and  frhMl  hO 
gavo  to  Cop  tain  Dcttosworth  to  tako  to  iHo  Admiralty. 
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in  the  West  Indies ;  and  il  might  be  a  month  before  hit  departnre 

would  be  known. 

Good  or  bad,  Nelson's  reasoning  generally  concluded  in  favour 
of  action.  He  sent  Bettcsworth  in  the  Curienx  to  tho  Admiralty,  to 
inform  them  of  what  he  beheved,  and  what  his  intentions  were.* 
He  quitted  Antip^ua  finally  on  the  18th  of  June,  taking  one  of 
Cochrane's  shipa  with  him,  and  thus  hrinainR  his  force  up  to  11 
sail  of  the  Hne.  He  made  straight  ior  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  was 
in  sight  of  it  on  the  17  ih  of  July. 

YilleneuTe,  meanwhile,  as  we  know,  had  arrived  at  Martiniqae 
on  the  18fli  of  May,  31  days  bafiwe  Nelaon  anrif«d  at  BavbadoB* 
He  lay  there  till  the  veiy  day  of  Nelson  amved  at  Barbados,  when 
having  embarked  a  nnmber  of  troops,  he  pat  to  sea  with  the  eom- 
bined  fleet. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  exaotly  what  he  intended  to  do,  or  why  he 

had  spent  so  long  a  time  inaetive — except  for  the  capture  of  the 
Diamond  Bock  by  a  detachment — ^in  the  harbour  of  Fort  Boyal. 
The  English  accounts  are  silent  as  to  his  intentions.  The  Frenoh 
account,  which  I  generally  follow,  says  distinctly  that  an  attack  on 

Barbados  was  intended,  in  consequence  of  the  certainty  that  neither 
Ganteaume  nor  Missiessy  could  join  him  at  Martini(jue.  But  why 
should  ho  then  have  stood  away  to  the  northward  '?  However  this 
may  be,  he  did  actually  stand  away  east  of  Monnerat  and  west  of 
Antigua.  On  the  8th  of  June  he  captured  a  valuable  fleet  of  sugar- 
laden  ships  off  Antigua,  and  fium  them  he  learnt  that  14  sail  of 
the  line  had  arrived  at  Barbados.  This  arrival,  in  tho  French 
Admiral's  opinion,  made  it  impossible  to  think  of  an  attack  either 
on  Barbados  or  on  any  other  British  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies.  ^  To  retain  to  Martiniqae,  in  order  to  wait  the  specified 
time  for' the  arrival  of  the  squadrons  from  Europe,  seemed  likely  to 


*  Brcntoo,  bi  U»         of  St,  Vhumt,  has  an  anecdote  of  XoIkod,  the  point  of 

which  re^tn  on  the  assomftd  fact  that  Bettesworth  dinolieyed  liis  orders  in  ^oin^  to 
England.  Nelson's  memo,  of  Juuo  12tb,  6  r.u.,  is  conoiusive  ajjainst  tho  fact  and  the 
■tory. 


Exn.AyAnoii  <w  Flats 


1.  — Til Icnpnve  leaving  Martinique,  Jane  4. 

2.  — Nelson  arririqg  at  Barb»do«,  Muue 

date. 

Sk— VlllfliMttV*,  Ivm  7 

6.~Villoncuvc,  June  8. 
S. — TCdson,  Muna  dat« 


7.  — VilloneBT*,  JniM  9« 

8.  — Nelson,  same  dntp. 

9.  — Villeneuve   steering   for  Weatern 

Iitaiida«  Jnm  1(K 
10. — Nelson,  same  date. 
1 1  —Nelson  sailing  for  Cape  QL  TiDeont* 

Jtinn  13. 
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produce  no  ofher  molt  than  to  inonase  the  namber  of  Mi  oo 
board,  wbioh  im  abroad  oonuderablA.* 

HiB  reaolntioB  was  taken  Immediately.  He  put  the  wbde  of  the 
West  Indlaii  troops  into  four  frigates,  with  orders  to  land  them  at 

Guadaloupob  He  sent  two  more  frigates  to  convoy  the  prize  sugar 
ships  to  the  nearest  port,  and  rfirrcted  the  whole  six  to  rejoin  him 
at  a  rendezvous  60  miles  N.E.  of  Oorvoj  in  the  Asores.  He  then 
made  sail  for  that  rendczvons  himself. 

The  condition  of  thinj^'B  in  Eiuopi;  'vrm  now  this  :  Ganteaume, 
with  his  21  sail  of  tlu;  line  and  his  troops,  had  been  trying  all  these 
months  to  get  away,  but  being  too  closely  watched  by  CornwalUs 
with  18  or  20  sail  had  been  unable  to  do  so,  and  was  still  in  the 
Boads  of  Brest. 

MiBsiessy,  with  his  squadron,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  returned 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  had  got  safe  into  Bochefort  on  the  20th  of 
Ifiay.  There  he  fonnd  orders  waiting  him  whieh  might  have  been 
pot  In  foree  had  he  retomed  earlier.  Th^  were  to  the  effeet  that 
If  he  ooold  get  away  by  the  10th  of  May,  he  wao  to  return  to  the 
West  Indies  and  join  Viilenenve.  If,  howoTer,  the  latter  had  left, 
he  was  to  follow  him  direct  to  Ferzol,  and  to  pat  into  port  there  if 
'VUleneoTe  was  not  met.  If  Ferrol  was  blockaded,  this  wotdd  pre- 
suppose the  non-arrival  of  Villeneuve,  and  ISFiHs lossy  was  to  cruise 
in  the  oiling  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  for  YilieneuTe's  arrival, 
and  to  return  to  Bochefort  if  he  failed  to  appear.t 

The  late  arrival  of  Missiessy,  and  the  extensive  repairs  which  his 
ships  required,  prevented  his  being  soon  loady  for  sea,  iuid  fresh 
instructions  were  issued  to  him. 

He  was  now  directed  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  i;i  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  British,  and  to 
causit!  iheui  to  detach  forces  to  that  coast.  He  was,  however,  to 
keep  away  from  the  coast  until  the  4th  to  the  9th  of  July,  burning 
or  sinking  every  neutral  enemy's  sh^  whioh  mic^t  otherwise 
give  note  of  his  whsceaboato.  Between  thoee  dates  he  was  to 
iq>pear  off  the  Shannon  and  Cape  Clear,  then  to  disappear  again  at 
sea,  and  finally  to  reodesvoos  190  miles  west  of  Ferrol  firatn  the 
Stth  of  July  to  the  M  of  Angost  pending  the  arrival  of  Tioe- 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  under  whose  orders  he  was  then  to  place  him- 
self. If  this  meeting  did  not  take  place  before  the  18th  of  August, 
MiflHiHHBy  was  to  prooeed  to  Vigo.  If,  however,  Ferrol  was  found 

•  Villenenre  thought  (hat  with  Coohraae't  ships  there  would  be  16  t^aiast  him  ;  the 
■nlwr*  M  «•  Iat*  mm,  wm  •sag|finli4>~Tf9a4«t  vol-  F 
t  Vkoad*,  f«t.iii.,^SM. 
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to  be  not  blockaded  when  Missiessy  appeared  off  it,  ho  was  to  take 
tbo  division  fonnod  there  under  his  ordeni,  and  remain  at  a  eon* 

vcnicnt  rendezvous  near  at  liaml.* 

Oil  tlic  HMh  of  June,  the  health  of  Missiessy  had  so  broken  down 
as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  lesigQ  Ma  oommand  to 
Commodore  Aliemand. 

This  oflicer,  with  his  5  sail  of  the  line,  was  now  blockaded  at 
Bochefort  by  Rear-Admiral  Stirlln;^'  with  an  equal  force. 

In  Fcrrol  were  still  the  Franco- Spanish  squadron  of  10  sail  of 
the  line,  but  now  increased  to  14  sail,  and  these  ships  were  watched 
by  Yice-Admiral  Sir  Bobert  Calder,  with  only  10  sail  of  the 
line. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  portentoas  to  the  isBne  of  the  war  Yille* 
neave's  return  aeroas  the  Atlantic  in  June  1805  aetuaUy  wa8» 
Before  the  llth  of  July,  the  only  thing  known  to  ComwaUis  and 
his  outlying  squadrons  was  that  YilleneaTe  had  aotaally  amved  at 

Martinique  about  two  months  before,  and  that  Kelson  was  on  his 
way  after  him  ;  bat  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  when  Vllle- 
neuve  would  appear  in  European  waters,  was  entirely  hidden  from 
knowledge.  Only  it  was,  on  the  face  of  things,  probable  that 
Nelson's  arrival  in  the  West  Indies  would  drive  YiUeneuTe  home 
again. 

But  if  Villeneuve  reached  Ferrol  at  tlie  head  of  18  or  20  sail  of 
the  line,  what  could  Calder  do,  except  retire  ?  Such  retirement 
would  release  the  Ferrol  sliips,  and  Villcneuvo'a  fleet  would  bo 
augmented  to  B4  eail  of  the  lino.  There  was  then  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  appearing  oil  liochcfort,  Jn\mj^  Stirling  away, 
and  augmenting  his  fleet  to  39  sail  of  the  lino  by  the  addition  of 
Allemand's  squadron. 

Gomwallis,  off  Brest,  would  only  have  some  28  sail  of  the  line 
under  his  oonmiand  when  Calder  and  Stirling  had  fallen  back 
and  joined  him*  Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  face  Yilleneuve*s 
89  sail  of  the  line,  when  Ganteaume  was  presnng  out  of  Brest  with 
21  sail  of  the  line  behind  him?  It  wonld  have  been  a  desperate' 
venture,  but,  short  of  power  to  beat  both  fleets  in  succession,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  Villoneuve's  sailing  leisurely  up  the 
Channel  from  Ushant  at  the  head  of  his  60  sail  of  the  line,  and 
envcring  the  passage  of  Napoleon's  vast  array  to  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  SuBsex. 

Such  speed  had  been  made  by  Jjtsttt  swortli  i;i  the  Curieux,  that 
Gomwallis  got  news  of  Yillenouvo's  being  on  his  way  home,  and 
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Admiralt|7  oxdeni  titerenpon,  on  the  lltb  of  Joly,  five  days  before 
Kelaon  zeaehed  Cape  St  Yineent. 

In  obedknoe  U>  tbe  order,  be  eent  to  Admiral  StirUng  to  naso 
tbe  blockade  of  Boohefort,  and  to  jobi  Oalder  off  Ferrol. 

Calder,  mih  his  force  thus  angmented  to  15  sail  of  the  lino,  was 
ordered  to  take  his  post  100  miles  west  of  Ferrol,  and  to  wait  for 
Villeneaye,  who  was  supposed  to  have  not  more  than  16  sail  with 
him,  whereas,  as  have  seen,  he  was  at  the  head  of  20  sail  of  the 
line.  Caldec  was  on  this  station  when  Nelson  arrived  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  repeat  the  former  process  of  assembling 
together  the  contemporary  events,  in  order  to  get  a  clearer  view  of 
what  was  actually  taking  place. 

June  Ath,  1805. — Villencavo  Bails  from  Fort  Royal,  Martinique, 
with  20  sail  of  the  line.  2selsou  arrives  at  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbados, 
and  is  joined  by  2  sail  of  the  line,  making  12  in  all. 

JttM  YiOenenTe  on  bie  way  to  Antigua.  Nelson  sails  for 
Trinidad. 

JwM  1th. — ^ViUraefiTe  to  tbe  eastward  of  Antigua.  Neleon 
atriyee  at  PariaBay,  Trinidad ;  finds  be  has  beenxnisled,  and  tnms 
bis  bead  nortb. 

June  8tA.— YiUeneaTe  pasung  round  tbe  nortb  part  of  Antigua, 
bears  of  tbe  Sugar  Convoy  to  the  N.N.E.;  obaees  and  captures 

15  sugar  ships  valued  at  500,000  francs ;  hears  also  of  Nelson's 
arrival  at  Barbados,  and  supposes  bim  to  bave  16  sail  under  bis 
command.  Kelson  is  approaching  Grenada. 

Jnne  9th. — Villeneuve,  north  of  Antij^na,  puts  the  West  Indian 
troops  into  six  frigates  to  be  landed  at  Giiadaloupe.  Nelson,  off 
Grenada,  learns  that  Yilleucuve  was  seen  to  pass  Dominica, on 
the  Gth. 

June  10th. — Villr'ncuve  sails  for  the  rendezvous  oflf  the  Western 
Islands.    Nelson  is  steering  north  for  Antigua. 

June  VlOu — Villcncuvo  is  at  sea  on  his  way  homo.  Nelson,  at 
Antigua,  disembarks  his  troops ;  receives  important  intelligence  at 
8  P.M. ;  despatcbes  Betteswortb  in  tbe  Curieus  to  tbe  Admiralty, 
and  Muls,  on  18tb,  vitb  11  Iino-of-battle  sbips  lor  Cape  St. 
Yineent. 

June  80(A.— YiUenenve,  at  tbe  rendesvous  off  Corvo,  is  joined  by 
his  frigates.  Nelson  is  at  sea  on  bis  way  borne. 

Jv!^  8f«{.— YillaneuTe  re-captures  a  Spanish  galleon  valued  at 
1$,000,000  fraaes,  wbieb  bad  been  taken  by  tbe  British  privatear 
Man.  Kelson  still  at  eca. 
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Mff  17tft.— ViUeneove  wifhin  fi^  days*  Mul  of  Oalder's  randei* 

TOUB.    Nelson  arrives  off  Cape  8t#  Vmottit. 

Nelson  had  now  been  chasing  and  oontinqally  mlaring  VOlengim 
for  three  months  and  thirteen  days.  His  last  run  after  him  had 
oovered  more  than  7,000  miles  of  sea,  at  the  rate  of  93  miles  a  day. 
Tbore  was  now  the  choice  before  biin  of  going  east  to  Cadiz,  or 
north  to  Ferroi,  and  under  the  spell  of  ill-fortune  which  ever 
pursued  him  he  chose  the  former  route.  Collingwood  was  watching 
Cadiz,  but  Nelson  did  not  now  me*it  with  him  ;  they  only  corre- 
Bpondt'd  on  the  state  of  affairs,  while  Nelson  put  first  into  Gibraltar 
for  stores  and  refitting,  and  tiien  into  Tetuan  for  water.  He 
finally  weighed  from  this  latter  place,  with  the  intention  of  going 
north,  on  the  24tii  of  Jnly. 

Collingwood  had  been  writmg  to  Kelaim,  patting  to  him  the 
dangen  of  the  position,  and  the  probable  plans  of  Napoleon. 
He  penetrated  parts  of  the  Emperor's  aj^arent  design,  bat 
he  eonsidered  Irslaad  the  main  point  aboat  to  be  strook 
at.  Nelson  now  reoeived  a  second  letter,  in  whioh  Collingwood 
said: — 

The  Slgiit  Iq  tlM  Waet  tuSb»  «»•  to  tak*  off .  the  iwtbI  foroe,  whtoli  b  ilM  gnmt 

imp^  'litm^nt  to  tbeir  utidor taking.  The  Rochofort  aquatlron's  iptuin  continued  me.  I 
think  they  will  now  collect  their  forces  at  Ferroi — which  iJaidor  tolls  mo  are  in  motion 
— pick  np  those  at  Roobcfort,  who,  I  am  told,  axe  eqoallj  ready,  and  will  make  thom 
•bout  80  mQ  ;       thMif  vtthoat  solag        Uchtnt  or  til*  Ghnimel  floet,  prooMd  to 

Ireland,  when  tho  Brot  fleet — 21,  I  believe,  of  thpm — will  saH  fitbor  to  another  part 
of  Ireland  or  up  tho  Chauael  i  a  sort  of  force  that  has  not  been  seen  Ib  thoao  M0« 
perhaps  erer. 

On  the  'Ihih.  of  July,  Ndeon  ^:aw  Collin^^wood,  and  talked  matters 
over  with  him.  He  learnt  then,  also,  iluit  the  Franco-Spanish 
fleet  had  actually  been  seen  about  half  way  between  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Azor^,  steering  for  Europe  on  the  previous  19th  of 
Jnne. 

Nebon  stood  again  to  the  northward.  He  was  400  miles 
west  of  Lisbon  on  the  8rd  of  Aagost.  He  erossed  the  Bay  of 
Bisoay  withoat  intelligenoe,  and  withoat  meeting  anything  worth 
notiee,  and  then  finally  joined  the  sqoadron  of  Coniwallis  off 
Cshant  on  the  16th. 

Meanwhile,  this  is  what  had  been  happening  elsewhere.  Calder 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  on  his  rendezvous  100  miles  west  of  Femd, 
with  15  sail  of  the  line,  in  hourly  expectation  of  seeing  an  enemy's 
fleet  only  larger  by  one  line-of-battle  ship  than  his  own.  His 
health  was  bad.  The  constant  anxi^tv  nf  lus  situation  was  wearing 
him  down.   But  he  was  able,  sealuuH,  and  willing.   He  had  been 
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oaplain  of  iho  tet  nacier  Jams  on  Yalentiiie'i  Day,  uid  was  not  a 
Ukaly  man  to  isal. 

The  momiiig  of  the  SSnd  of  July  was  Tery  fhiek,  wiih  a  light 
bgreass  from  WJI.W.  CSalder*s  ships  ivera  on  ihe  starboard  took, 

standing  thereforo,  nodoobt,  under  Teiyeasy  sail  to  the  soath- west- 
ward. The  Difiance  was  stationed  as  a  look-oat  ship  nine  or  ten 
miles  to  windward  of  the  main  squadron,  and  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  In  the  forenoon,  during  a  momentary  lifting  of  the 
fog,  this  ship  signalled  an  enemy's  fleet  to  the  south-west.  Thi'^ 
was  Villeneuve's  20  sail ;  they  were  in  three  columns,  steering; 
straight  for  Ferrol,  and  nearly  straight  for  the  Jintish  ileet. 

Calder  thereupon  formed  in  lino  of  liattle,  and  Villeneuve  did 
the  name ;  but  the  fog  was  too  dense  ft)r  either  fleet  to  see  what 
was  done  by  the  other,  or  even  to  count  tlicir  numbers.  As  a  fact, 
they  were  presently  in  the  position  of  passing  one  another  on 
opposite  taeks,  starboard  side  to  starboard  side,  and  as  maefa  as 
seven  miles  i^art.  It  was  not  until  8  pji.  or  thereabouts,  that  the 
8iHm  frigate,  having  been  sent  to  reoonnoitre,  reported  by  signal 
the  aiaet  number — 20-^f  the  ensmy's  sail  of  the  line. 

Cslder  thereapon  made  the  signal  to  "  engage  the  enemy,"  and 
Immediately  afterwards  the  signal  to  taek,  the  olject  being  the 
natural  one  to  close  with  the  enemy  on  the  same  taek  with  him, 
but  to  leeward.  It  was  still  too  fogg}'  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
but  when  the  Hero,  which  was  Calder'^  leading  ship,  got  a  little 
nearer,  she  found  that  the  combined  fleet  itself  had  tac  ked,  and 
was  standinf^  to  the  S.W.  The  f/rro  immediately  tacked,  and  was 
followed  b\  liu  rest  of  the  British  ehips  in  succession.  So  the 
battle  was  jonied  very  much  in  the  old  way.  Both  fleets  were  on 
the  starboard  tack,  the  British  to  leeward,  engaging  with  their 
starboard  guns,  while  the  combined  tleet  engaged  with  their  port 
guns.  But  what  between  the  fog  and  the  smoke,  it  waa  difficult 
to  ssj  what  was  happeninci^  or  almost  what  was  being  fired  at. 

In  this'  somewhat  oonfosed  state,  the  firing  went  on  as  steadily 
as  was  possible,  till  aboat  8  o'olock,  when  it  was  foond  that  two 
E^snish  ships,  the  San  Bqfad  and  the  Fiirme,  had  strndk  to  the 
British  fleet. 

It  was  growing  dark  at  half^past  8,  and  the  fleets  were  drawing 
rather  apart.  Galder  made  the  night  signal  to  discontinue  the 
action,  but  the  general  state  of  things  was  such  that  the  firing  did 
not  altogether  eease  till  an  hour  later.  It  had  lasted  altogether 
about  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  it  had  left  the  two  Spanish  prizes 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  at  a  loss  of  d9  killed  and  169  wonnded» 
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whilo  tho  oombined  fleet  had  soffered  a  loss  of  476  in  killed  And 

wounded. 

Oalder's  squadron  now  lay-to  all  ni<;ht  with  their  heads  to  the 
F?.W.,  repairing  damages,  and  the  combined  ileet  remamed  in  the 

imrje  condition. 

At  daylight  on  the  23rd  of  July  it  was  almf>st  as  foggy  as  ever ; 
the  two  tleets  wcro  some  17  luilcs  apar  l,  and  each  was  in  more  or 
less  uisorder.  The  British  were  hampered  by  the  presence  of  the 
disabled  prises,  and  also  by  one  of  their  own  ships,  the  Windaor 
Cagde,  vhieli  was  also  disabled.  Yet  it  ivas  so  thiok  that  Calder 
eonld  haxdly  tell  what  tiie  situation  of  his  fleet  really  was,  and 
a  movameni  to  elose  up  bis  ships  was  taken  by  Yillenenve  to 
be  a  sign  of  weakness,  who  bore  np  with  an  intention,  whieh  he 
did  not  carry  out,  of  reopening  the  engageatent.  Bemg  to  wind- 
ward, Wleneove  always  had  the  opportonity,  had  he  wished  it, 
of  bringing  on  the  aetion  again.  Colder  could  certainly  mako 
attempts  in  that  way,  but  only  at  some  disadvantage. 

VillenenYe,  however,  was  from  his  orders  necessarily  disinclined 
for  more  decisive  action.  His  purposes  would  have  boon  much  bettor 
fuinilfd  had  he  never  seen  Calder  at  all,  even  if  he  had  beaten  him. 

Caider,  on  his  part,  had  to  remember  that  there  were  14  ships 
from  Ferrol,  and  5  from  Rochefort,  which  might  be  close  upon 
him.  The  combined  licet  was  still  18  sail  strong,  while  hia  own,  on 
account  of  tho  disablod  Windsor  Castle,  was  redutied  to  14  sail. 
The  odds  were  heavy,  when  19  additional  enomics  might  be  in  sight 
as  soon  as  the  fog  lifted. 

The  two  fleets  passed  oat  of  eaeh  other's  view  on  the  24th  of 
Joly.*  YiUeneaTe  made  for  yiQUt  and  anchored  there  on  tho 
26th.t  Gaidar  eonTeyed  his  prises  towards  the  Channel,  then 

*  At  0  A.X.  M  the  28rd,  Moordliq;  to  Matieal  time. 

f  In  the  first  moment  after  the  battle,  Vtllcnouvo  was  almost  happy  that  he  had  met 
tlio  English  without  espcriencing  a  disaster ;  but  having  left  tho  sceue  of  action,  and 
hMving  had  time  for  rofloctioa,  hh  dUoooragviDent  and  habitual  melancholy  deepened 
Into  •  profound  grief.  ...  To  eoapteliO  bis  adlfortuno,  the  wind  which  for  two  dajt 
had  btion  favourable  had  now  bocomo  contmrr  nfsMin.  To  the  sick,  whose  numbors 
had  increased,  the  wounded  had  now  to  be  added.  There  were  not  tho  necessary 
refnahmenta  tor  tlMn,  ud  Ihoro  «M  only  water  tor  Svo  or  stx  dftys.  Tboa  iltiuttodt 
he  again  wantfil  to  proi  ood  to  Cadiz,  L.inriston  aijaui  ujiposod  thin  course  ;  tliny  split 
the  differeaoo  and  ran  into  Vigo." — Thiers' i/u/ory  0/  tlui  Coagulate  and  tAe  J^mpin 
(Authorised  TratieUtion),  vol.  v.,  pp.  280-7. 

Troude,  vol.  iii.,  p.  H'>l>,  makes  VilloDOttVeV  <lt  >  isini]  to  roAt  entirely  on  tho 
wind,  and  his  anxiety  to  land  his  sil  k  and  wonmlfil.  Whon  tho  wind  sft  in  from  the 
N.E.  be  steered  for  Gadis }  then  after  six  hours,  on  a  change  to  b.b.  W.,  he  made  for 
Fenolt  tben, on  m  etieoigo beok  to  N.C,  lor  Yige. 

Jam#>8  (Naval  Histortf,  vol.  ir . ,  p.  1 H )  dates  the  •wtvtl  •»  V<gO  •»  fiTWI  Is  X\»  twM, 
but  Tioado  (rol.  Ui.|  p.  &^G)  makes  it  the  2Sth, 
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steered  beek  for  Fenol,  end  flnding  4m  amval  off  the  port  on  the 
90th  of  July  thai  ViUeiieiiye  bad  not  pat  In  there^  he  resumed 
the  Uodcade  of  it»  and  awaited  orders. 

On  the  next  day,  the  80th  of  July,  Villeneuve  sailed  from  Vigo 
for  Ferrol,  but  now  with  only  15  sail,  having  left  three  behind  him 
at  Yigo»*  On  the  let  of  Angiut  a  strong  south-westerly  gale 
sprang  up,  which  drove  Calder  away  to  the  north-oast,  and  enabled 
VilloT-ienv(»  to  pass  into  Ferrol  unobserved.  And  thus,  in  spite  of 
hia  mishaps  and  difficulties,  the  French  admiral  again  found 
himself  at  the  liead  of  a  fleet  (29  sail  of  the  line)  so  numerically 
superior  to  anything  he  was  likely  to  meet,  that  had  the  quality 
been  equal  to  the  quantity,  what  had  passed  would  have  been  mere 
incidental  circumstances,  in  no  dcj:;rce  truuLliiifr  or  hindering  tlia 
main  action  of  the  gicai  plan  which  was  now  working  tovvai'dti  the 
dino&menUf 

Calder  bad  detached  Stirling  vith  4  sail  of  the  line  tp  resnme 
the  hloefcade  of  Boehefort»  and  now>  when  the  wind  moderated, 
and  be  reappeared  off  Ferrol  on  the  9th  of  kagaai,  with  only  9 
Bail  of  the  line,  and  found  29  enemy's  ebipe  ready  to  leaTe  port, 
there  was  no  poeaible  eonree  open  to  him  but  to  fall  baxik  and 
join  Lord  Cornwallie  off  Uehant,  which  be  did  on  the  14th. 

There  was  still  one  thing  wanting  to  complete  YilleneDTe's 
arrangements  before  he  proceeded  to  roll  up  the  blockading  fleet 
at  Breeti  to  set  Ganteaume  free,  and  to  sweep  into  the  Channel 
in  his  company  unopposed.  When  Stirling  should  get  to  Boche- 
fort,  he  was  sure  to  find  it  empty,  for  AUemand  had  put  to  sea 

*  Til  -  A:  1(1^,  FrpncTi,  nml  tho  Ai'irrir.i  and  EnpaHa,  Spanish.  They  had  not  aufforcd 
Dmch  iu  the  action,  but  were  suiii  to  be  slow  MilerB,  and  likely  to  delay  the  fleet. 
Tluy  TCBMlMd  M  botpitol  thiiw  to  Me«iiim«d*t«  ib*  1,200  riek  and  vooadad  wUeli 
were  discbnivcd  troui  the  toiubliicrl  flout.  VillcnouTe  was  only  too  of  any  pxeuso 
to  be  quit  of  the  Spanish  ships.  "  Tboy  have  always,"  ho  wrote  to  Decr^s,  *'  brought 
ns  to  tho  lowest  depths  of  mUfortone." — Conxulalc  and  Empirtf  roL  t.,  p.  238. 

t  Ik  wu  in  this  MBid  tiist  Nspoleoii  ailMlad  to  writa  to  VnioBonvo  at  Fanrol, 
cndearouring  to  aneotirage  him  in  the  Loli'  f  that  all  was  as  it  should  bo  (see  tliu  lt:itc>r 
of  Aogiut  IStb  at  jt»  242,  toI.  Cmmlafe  and  Empin).  YiUeoottvo,  howeveri  was 
not  to  lio  eoeoongfld.  **I  am  about  to  Milt^bewroto  to  Daoite  from  FteroL  .  .  . 
**Ko  doabt  it  is  thought  that  i^lLag  banco  witb  29  ahips,  I  am  considered  able  to  light 
Tossels  of  anything  liko  the  same  number ;  I  nm  not  afraid  to  confosn  to  yon  that  I 
should  bo  aorry  to  meet  with  20.  Our  naval  tactics  are  oot  of  date;  wo  only  know 
bow  to  iMigo  oamolTM  in  Una,  and  tbat  is  precisely  what  tbe  onamy  withoo  for.  I 
bavo Mlthar  tina  nor  looaaa  to  agiaa  ttpen  another  hyKtem  with  tho  commanders  of 
tho  resseln  of  the  two  nation's.  ...  I  forf sarf  all  this  before  1  left  Toulon  ;  but  all  my 
deltuioiM  did  not  Taoisb  imtil  tho  day  on  which  I  saw  tho  Spanish  ships  which  aro 
jolnad  to  Bin* . .  •  tban  I  waa  obliged  to  dt i|air  of  vtvejibiXig^-^Qpitmi^h^  md 
ToL  T.,  p.  24a 
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direofly  ftfter  tlie  Uoekade  had  been  rueed  nearly  a  month  beliMw. 
YiUeneave  wae  botmd,  If  he  eonld,  to  piok  up  Ailemaad  before  he  went 
on,  and  heeeeme  toha?e  had  iomeidea  of  doing  it  off  Gape  OrtegaL* 
However  this  may  be,  Yilleneuve  sailed  on  the  11th  of  August,  and 
was  on  the  18th  and  14th  off  Cape  Ortegal.  The  Boohefort 
squadron  was,  in  fact,  then  close  to  himi  bat  not  actually  seeing 
him,  made  for  Vigo,  and  anchored  there  on  the  16th  of  August. 
Villeneuvo's  latest  orders  from  Napoleon  had  urged  him  to  proceed 
to  Brest,  and  give  battle  to  the  British  fleet  off  that  port  at  all 
hazards,  even  at  the  loss  of  his  own  fleet,  in  order  enable  Gan- 
teanme  to  put  to  Bea.  That  was  all  that  was  neceBBary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Empt  i  er,  to  allow  the  150,000  men  in  the  ^,000 
vessels  lying  ready,  from  Staples  to  Cape  Grisiiez,  to  cross  the 
Channel.f  I  must  allow  the  French  Admiral  to  make  his  own 
statement  in  e^lanation,  or  jnatifieation,  of  the  ftot  that  on  the 
15th  of  Aogoet  he  bore  up  and  steered  for  Cadis. 

I  WW  «bi«T«d,  on  tiie  d*y  I  q«ltl«d  VMrrol,  and  th*  B6«t  mimAag  sIm,  hj  tb» 
frigates  and  by  2  sail  of  the  Um  «f  Um  eoemy,  which  I  chased  by  the  fastest  ships  in 

tho  fleet  without  being  able  to  approach  them.  IlaTin)^  found  the  winda  from  th^  X  K. 
set  in,  and  having  stretobed  to  the  W.N.W.  daring  the  whole  of  the  14th  aud  l^th 
triUiout  any  appeuviMW  «f  aihange ;  having  no  oonlldeiM*  in  iho  itato  of  tho  •nmrnonta 
of  my  ships,  or  in  thalr  ipoed,  or  in  the  precision  of  tbvir  manoBavroBi  tho  TOtmion  of 
lh<'  fi-recs  of  thp  onemy,  thoir  knowlfdge  of  all  my  procpHtngs  mno»  my  arrival  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  loft  mo  no  hopo  of  being  able  to  carry  oat  the  great  object  for 
wUoh  fho  fleet  wm  deetined.  In  etaruggling  loi^r  agaiaefc  tool  wlade,  I  eboold  ez* 
porience  irreparable  damage  and  inevitable  separations,  the  Spanish  ship  San  fVaneueo 
tie  Ann  haxing  Jih  e:i<ly  ]<>-<t  her  main  topmast.  Convinced  that  tho  state  of  affairs  was 
esaentially  changed  since  tho  issue  of  His  Majesty's  orders,  who,  in  directing  the  main 
part  of  hie  wni  fofoee  on  tiie  Odontee,  had  for  Ue  objoel  to  divida  tiioee  of  Hwoaeniy 

*  AUcmand's  Twriooe  orders,  as  stated,  do  not  correspond  with  hie  Mti*  Aooordlflg 
to  Troude  (vol.  iii..  pp.  SB.'i-fi),  ho  should  have  mado  Ferrol  as  soon  as  he  was  free  to 
put  to  sea,  and  only  to  craise  if  ho  was  prerented  from  doing  so.  At  Vigo,  he  foond 
•fdete  lirom  TfUeDenve  to  nadesTOve  nt  the  Ftaimrlui.  Juaoe  (voL  Ir*,  p,  87)  aaya 
AUemand  did  not  find  any  instrnotiom  at  TIgOb 

t  Tnodoi  ToL  iiL.,  p.  8ft7. 
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1.— Nelson,  April  6,  1805. 
8. — VillflaeuTe>  eeate  date, 
a.— mUeneuTe,  April  6, 

4.— Nelson,  April  1«. 
fi. — Nelson,  May  o. 

6.  ->Kelioii,  May  IS. 

7.  — Calder's  action,  Jnoe  28 


8. — Villeneave,  August  12  (appro x.). 
e. — Allemend,  eeme  date  (appro  k.). 

10.  — NeleoQ,  eaaM  dele. 

11.  — Galder,  same  datf 

12.  — Point  where  Villeneave  bore  op, 


August  IMh. 
18. — Nelson  same  date. 


Nolioa  «gAin  at 


14— OomwalUs  and  Gaidar,  same  data. 
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Tiv  rlrnwing  his  attention  to  hh  (^i^'nnt  po'isf'^sioiis,  in  order  to  snrpriso  him,  ami  to 
strike  at  hU  heart  by  their  eaddeu  return  to  Eara[>«>  and  their  combined  reunion ;  that 
thb  piM  not  laiTiBf  raB—ded,  hdb^,  in  iMt,  npsct  by  the  titn*  ^rUah  haA  eUpRedt  Mid 
by  the  ealeuUtloiu  to  whieh  ffa«  cpMd  of  tlM  squadron  had  given  occaaion,  the  tMBj 
ivrts  placed  in  a  position  to  defend  It ;  and  that  the  junctioD  cf  h'\H  forcos.  at  this  tootnent 
was  greater  than  under  aajr  preceding  circoowtaaoea,  and  wa«  sach  that  tbej  might 
pffore  CBperler  to  the  wdted  fleets  of  Tooloii ;  leeln^,  therefore,  no  ehenee  ef  oneeeee 
in  this  state  of  affairs,  and,  conformably  to  my  instruct  ions,  I  dctorminod,  on  thn  third 
day  after  mv  <lopArtare,  on  the  (evening  of  the  Mth,  being  then  SO  leagues  W.N.W,  of 
Capu  F'iiii«tn  rf,  to  bear  np  for  Carl??,.* 

Let  me  now,  finally,  set  out  the  contemporfirv  r  vonts  side  by  Bide, 
that  the  flow  of  the  story  up  to  the  dm<mmefU  may  be  the  better 
comprehended. 

Jultf  22nrf. — Villeneuve's  and  Cftlder'e  fleets  in  action  west  of 
Ferrol ;  Allemand's  squadum  within  a  day's  sail  of  the  spot. 
Nelson  anchors  in  Mazarri  iia} . 

Mjf  24tA. — ^ViUenea?e  and  Oalder  loee  sight  of  each  other. 
Ndaon  muIb  from  Kazam  Bay. 

Mlf  86e]i. — YilleneaTO  anobors  at  Vigo.  Calder  convoying  his 
priies  to  the  northward.  Allemand  at  eea  looking  for  Villeneove. 
NqIboh  off  tho  coast  of  Portugal,  steering  to  the  northward. 

Jit^  28lA.— YiUenenTe  at  Tigo;  AUemand  at  sea,  looking  for 
him.  Calder  off  Ferrol,  with  18  sail ;  Kdson  below  the  latitade 
of  IiiaboQ,  with  11  sail,  steering  to  the  northward. 

August  let. — Calder  driven  from  Ferrol  to  the  N.E.  by  a  gale  of 
wind.  Villeneuve  sails  from  Vigo  with  15  nail,  and  anchors  at 
Cornnna ;  is  now  at  the  head  of  29  sail ;  AUemuid  stiU  at  sea 
looking  for  him.    Nelson  still  sonth  of  Lisbon. 

Anffvst  dth. — Villenenve  still  at  Corinina  ;  Allemand  still  at  sea. 
Calder  arriving  off  Ferrol  with  9  sail,  finds  Vilhaieuve  there, 
and  falls  back  to  join  Comwaliis  off  Brest ;  Nelson  within  ^ix  days 
of  Ushant. 

August  llth. — Villeneuve  quits  Corunna  with  29  bail;  AUemand 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Ortegal  with  5  sail.  Nelson  within 
four  days  of  Ushant. 

Avgmt  181ft.— YiUenenve  off  Ga|»e  Ortegal,  standing  WJN.W., 
with  29  sail ;  AUemand  dose  to,  hat  not  in  sight.  Nelson,  11  sail, 
within  two  dajys  of  Usliant;  Oalder,  9  sail,  within  one  day's  sail 
of  Ushant. 

AvguMi  15lJk.— ^eneave,  being  240  miles  W.N.W.  of  Gape  Finis- 

*  Troade,  rol.  Ui.,  p.  860.  He  aays  (toL  iii^  p.  661)  that  before  leaviug  Uta  West 
fadiss,  ^UeoeBTe  raoshpsd  orders  whUb  «««ld  taftve  JnatiSed  Us  going  to  Oedis.  I 
am  dispoeed  to  think,  however,  thai  he  ttljl^  m  the  htlsr  part  el  N^steonTs 
dealt  «t  2faj  8th,  alieady  quoted. 
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terre,  with  a  N.E.  wind,  bears  up  for  Cadiz ;  Alloraand  iritliia 
OXM  day's  sail  of  Yigo.  Nelson  joins  Gomwallis  off  Brest. 

August  IQth. — Yilleneuve  on  his  yay  south  ;  Allemand  anchors 
at  Vigo.    Nelson  on  his  war  home  with  only  Victory  and  Svpcrh. 

While  these  transactions  wci  o  in  progress  at  sea,  Napoleon  had 
been  apparently  fully  persuaded  of  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
plans,  and  fully  determined  to  push  his  army  across,  so  soon  as 
the  eails  of  the  combined  fleets  ehould  appear.  He  amved  at 
Boulo;rnn  on  the  3rd  of  August  reviewed  a  lino  of  infantry 
iiino  miles  long,  and  said ;  **  liie  English  know  not  what 
awaits  them.  If  we  have  the  power  of  crossing  but  for  twelve 
hours,  England  will  be  no  more."*  Ho  heard  of  Caldor'e  action 
about  the  18th  of  Angasfc,  and  on  that'  day  wrote  to  VillenonTe 
the  eommendatory  letter  already  noticed,  in  which  he  eaid : — 

Tho  Eaglbb  sre  sot  bo  namorou  m  yoo  M«m  to  {nmgiiui.  Tb»j*i«eT©rywh«re  In 

ft  tM»  of  uncertain^  ftad  •tatOI.    Should  you  mnko  your  nppoaninoe  Itr  throe  days— 

rar,  pvon  f<^r  '21  hours — Tonr  mlflsion  would  be  falfiltod.  Make  tho  tnomont  of  yonr 
dcporturd  known  to  Admiral  Ganteattmo  by  an  estraordinarj  courier.  Never  for  » 
l>nind«r  ob)«ot  did  ft  sqiudroB  ran  raeh  rfakt.  .  •  i  For  thli  great  objeet  of  forwarding 

tho  descent  upon  that  power  which  for  six  oonturlos  has  oppressed  Franco,  wo  may  nil 
din  without  rc^(?ttiDg  the  saeriflco  of  life.  .  .  .  Englnml  ban  in  tho  Downs  onlx  4  abipn 

of  the  line,  which  we  daily  harass  with  our  praaxns  and  our  Uutillas.t 

On  tlic  llih  he  wrote  to  Lauristou,  who  still  remained  on  board 
Yillcncuve'8  flagship,  saying ; — 

YTft  mn  roady  ftVMywbora.  Your  pnumm  In  th«  Chund  lor  S<  boon  «U1  snaicQ.t 

On  the  22nd  of  Angost  the  oonrifir  who  had  been  deepatchcd 
with  the  news  of  Villeneaye*B  having  quitted  Ferrol,  arrived  at 
Boulogne.  The  Emperor ^nd  the  Minister  of  Marine  were  quar^ 
lored  some  distance  apart,  and  each  received  separate  letters  from 
Yilleneuye's  flag*ship.  Tho  Emperor  heard  from  Lauriston, 
expressing  full  confidence  that  the  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  Brest. 
The  Minister  Decros,  received  a  letter  from  Villeneuvc,  which  gave 
him  strong  reason  to  beliove  that  Yiilcneuve  would  novor  appear 
at  Brest. 

Before  ho  saw  Bocres,  the  Eniporor  wrote  to  Ganteanme  and  to 
Villeneuve,  suppuainj^  both  would  be  at  Brest  when  his  letters 
reached.  To  Ganteaumc  ho  said,  *'  Set  out,  and  come  hither." 
"To  Villeneuve  he  said,  "  I  hope  that  you  are  at  Brest.  Set  out ; 
lose  not  a  moment.   JJiiiig  my  united  squadrons  into  the  Channel, 

*  Ctnauhit  andSmpire,  toU     p,  222,  ct  seq, 
t  Consulate  and&lpire,  T«l*  T*«  p. 

X  iUd.,  p.  Hi. 
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and  England  is  ours !  We  are  all  ready ;  everything  is  embarked. 
Be  here  but  for  21  hours  and  all  iseu'lrfL"* 

But  presently  Decrea  waited  on  him  with  the  expression  not  only 
of  his  doubts  about  Villeneuve,  and  his  conviction  that  he  would 
next  appear  at  Cadiz,  but  of  his  own  view  that  tho  wliolc  plan  was 
a  mistake — "horribly  dangerous."  Napoleon,  apparently  furious, 
pondered  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  accepting  as  certainty 
the  Minister's  belief,  sent  for  his  Secretary,  Daru,  and  enacted 
with  him  that  scene  told  with  such  dramatic  effect  by  Thiers  and 
Alison,  from  a  paper  left  by  Darn  himself ;  bttt  over  which  Alison 
makes  sneh  a  strange  mistake.  Barn  being  sent  for,  fonnd  tho 
^Imperor  in  his  cabinet  in  a  transport  of  rage»  rushing  np  and 
down  in  a  fury,  and  breaking  ont  into  exclamations:  "What a 
navy!  What  sacrifices  for  nothing  I  What  an  admiral  I  'All  hope 
is  gone  I  That  yillenemre,  Instead  of  entering  the  Channel,  has 
taken  refuge  in  Cadiz.   He  will  be  blockaded  there !   Darn,  sit 

down  and  write  What  was  written  there  and  then  were  the 

preliminary  directions  for  the  Campaign  f  Austorlits,  and  the 
final  abandonment  of  the  design  of  invading  England. f 

In  reviewing  the  nature  and  prospects  of  this  last  and  appa- 
rently gigantic  and  complex  effort  of  Franco,  we  are  met  by  a  very 
Btrong  sensation  of  difiicult}'  resting  on  tlie  l  iulit— which  I  mny  own 
to  operate  with  much  force  on  my  mind— wiieihcr  Napoleon  ever 
really  meant  to  try  tlie  hazard  of  invasion.  M.  Thiers  is  quite 
satisfied  that  he  did  fully  mean  it,  and  he  certainly  seemed  to  do 
so.  But  with  a  mind  such  as  Napoleon's,  so  lirmly  persuaded  of 
the  value  of  untruth,  we  never  know  whcro  we  are.  Anjono 
reading  the  "Fi5ees  Jnstifleatives "  given  by  Dnmas  in  the 
oleventfa  volmne  of  his  Pr6ei»  det  Ec6nemens  MiUtaina,  where  are  set 
ont  in  a  eonttnned  series  Napoleon's  orders  and  observations  on  the 
movements  and  combinations  of  the  Franco-Spaiiish  fleets  np  to 
the  26th  of  Jnne,  cannot  fail  to  be  strack  with  the  very  large  space 
which  is  given  to  the  West  Indian  arrangements,  and  the  small 
space  which  the  notion  of  command  in  the  Channel  occupies. 

And  then  the  changes  in  the  plans  and  their  want  of  complete- 
ness require  some  explanation,  if  the  Emperor  was  really  earnest  in 
that  which,  ostensibly,  he  was  fall  of.  It  was  only,  apparently, 

*  CotuHtate  and  Engirt,  vol.      pi.  249. 

f  Alison's  mistak*'  i^t'iat  hf  iTtri^cc<!  thifi  scfno  occnr  on  the  Tlth  instead  of  tho  ^Drcl 
of  Aagast ;  Mid  ihaX  he  sabstitutos  Fcrrol  iar  Cadiz.  Mo  probably  mUled  by  bis 
knowledge  that  Yilleneart  was  f«fa{dd«n  to  «at«r  Perrd,  not  nadmitiiodins  Utat  this 
only  moaot  tbo  harbour  of  Pttrol,  not  tho  roadftoad,  and  ftbftt  tho  objection  retted 
«olely  on  tho  dlSIenltjr  of  getting  ontagnfn  ozoopt  witli  a  nortfa-caat  wind. 
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when  the  impoaflibilify  of  ihe  Brort  dart's  patftfng  to  sea  became 
manifest  that  the  ultimate  plan  at  Villeneave'e  eombming  with 
the  foroee  at  Fenol  and  Boehefort,  attd  then  paaeing  up  Channel 
to  releaae  Oanteanme  at  Brest  was  finally  adopted. 

And  then  we  haTe  two  statements  byKapoIeon  hunsslf:  first, 
that  half  the  flotilla  was  Bham,  and  then,  that  the  whole  of  it  was 
sham.  Id  his  note  on  the  flotilla,  dictated  after  his  return  from 
Boulogne,  he  says  the  whole  provision  of  armed  veBsels,  praams, 
gun-boats,  flat  boats,  and  peniehea,  were  perfectly  useless ;  tliey 
were  a  mere  blind,  to  deceive  the  English  into  the  belief  that  he 
mennt  to  attempt  to  cross  without  the  cover  of  a  fleet — a  thing 
which  he  very  well  knew  could  not  bo  fione.* 

Prince  Metternicli,  in  his  autobiugi'aphy,  says:  "By  far  the 
p^i-eater  part  of  the  political  prophets,  the  camp  at  Boulogne  was 
regarded  as  a  preparation  for  a  landing  in  England.  Some 
better  instructed  observers  saw  in  this  camp  a  French  army  held 
in  readiness  to  cross  the  Bhine,  and  that  was  my  opinion.  In 
one  of  my  longer  conversations  with  Napoleon  hi  the  joomey  to 
Gamhray,  whither  I  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  1810,  the  eon- 
versation  tamed  npon  the  great  military  preparations  which  he 
had  made  in  the  years  1808-6  in  Boulogne.  I  firanldy  eonfesaed 
to  hnn  that  even  at  the  time  I  conld  not  regard  these  ofiiansive 
measores  as  directed  against  England.  '  Ton  are  very  tight,'  said 
the  Emperor,  smiling.  '  Never  would  I  have  been  sneh  a  fool  as 
to  make  a  descent  upon  England,  unless,  indeed,  a  revolution  had 
taken  place  within  the  ooontry.  The  army  assembled  at  Bou- 
logne was  always  an  army  against  Austria.  I  could  not  place  it 
anywhere  else  without  giving  olfenc^; ;  and,  being  obliged  to  form 
it  somewhere,  I  did  so  at  Boulogne,  wliere  1  couM,  whflst  collect- 
ing it,  also  dis(juiot  England.  The  very  day  of  an  insurrection  in 
England,  I  should  have  sent  over  a  detachment  of  my  army  to 
support  the  insurrection.  I  shouki  not  the  less  have  fallen  on 
you,  fur  my  forces  were  echeloned  for  that  purpose.  Thus  you 
saw,  in  1805,  how  near  Boulogne  was  to  Vienna.'  "t 

There  is  another  incidental  argument  in  favoar  of  Prince 
1£ettemioh'B  view,  which  is  the  varied  and  vague  way  in  which 
Napoleon  spoke  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  required 
command  of  the  sea  to  get  his  loroes  over.  In  July  1804  he  said : 
**  Iiet  us  be  masters  of  the  Straits  for  six  honre,  and  we  shall  be 

•  Beo  Pr(a*  ties  Erfnemens  AliliUtirtn,  vol.  xiL,  p.  S16. 

t  Mmmin  ^  FrimM  MtUmuek,  TcMuUtdl  hf  Hn.  A.  Naphr.  U80L 
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masters  of  the  world/**  In  draft  instruetiouB  to  VilleneaTe,  of 

May  8th,  1805,  he  says :  "  If  yoar  presenoe  makes  us  masters 
of  tho  stii  for  three  dajH  off  Boulogne,  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
onr  expedition,  composed  of  160,000  men  in  2,000  vessels. "t  In 
tlio  .second  draft  on  the  same  day,  the  time  is  four  days  and  the 

number  of  men  150,0004 

But,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  these  direct  statpments,  and  these 
loose  exprcsisions  seem  to  be  outweighed  by  the  distinctly  anxious 
ultitudo  of  mind  which  Napoleon  displayed  aa  the  time  drew 
nuiir  when  the  airivai  of  Villeneuve  off  Brest  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

But  if  we  are  to  believe  that  Napoleon  was  as  much  in  earnest 
in  the  mattw  of  a  deseent  on  fhe  flhoras  of  England  as  be  was  in 
the  matter  of  a  eonoentration  upon  Ulm,  then  we  mnst,  I  think, 
say  that,  oonfoBed  by  the  doable  issae  of  a  command  of  the  sea, 
which  was,  after  all,  to  he  hat  an  evasion  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon 
lost  himself.  The  plans  were  too  complex,  too  wied,  and  too 
indeterminate  to  presented  any  real  prospect  of  sncGess.  We 
are  very  f];enerally  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  Napoleon 
"  decoyed  "  Nelson  to  the  West  Indies,  and  we  seem  generally  to 
sappose  that  Collingwood  exactly  fathomed  the  Emperor's  drift. 
But  the  West  Indian  Expeditions  were  no  feints  ;  nor  do  we  gather 
that  though,  as  a  general  principle,  the  idea  was  to  dinw  the 
enemy's  forces  abroad,  Napoleon  distinctly  contemplated  that  hia 
admirals  would  he  followed  to  the  West  IndieH.  ^[ortover,  Hup- 
)X)Sin>^  it  W(;re  (itherwise,  the  idea  of  stratep;v  wonld  he  somewhat 
lackin<^r  if  we  supiiose  that  Villoneuve's  mam  ohjoct  in  ^oint^  to 
the  West  lndi«  s  was  to  draw  Nelwm  after  hiui.  The  fact  prove-, 
it,  tor  wc  see  Nelson  uutsaiUng  Yillcneu\e  on  the  return  voyage. 
If  the  main  object  had  been  to  draw  a  British  squadron  away,  the 
voyage  to  the  West  Kudies- should  have  been  a  pretended  one,  and 
VilleneaTe,  taking  care  that  Nelson  was  doly  informed  of  his  sup- 
|)oeed  West  Indian  destination,  should  have  turned  back  on  the 
limited  Ferrol  blookadtng  squadron  and  annihilated  it,  while 
forming  bis  junotion  with  the  ships  in  the  port.  It  was  the  same 
with  Missiesay'a  squadron.  If  command  of  the  Channel  had 
been  primarily  aimed  aft,  a  rendezvous  at  sea  with  Yilleneavc 
would  have  been  properly  appomted,  and  not  the  distant  one  at 
Surinam. 

*  Napoleon  to  Latoucho-Tr^ville.      Brin*  4u  JBvimmtu  MiUtairttt  Tol  xi.,  p.  900- 
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On  the  1H1OI0, 1  think  thai  in  some  way  or  oih«r,  faUiiie  miglit  • 
Daye  been  predicted  for  dwignfl  whieh  were  too  great,  too  complex, 
and  too  foU  of  risk.  The  mere  embarkation  of  hodsM  of  troops  on 
board  the  ehipa  was  against  saoeess  in  the  sapposed  ulterior  design, 
for  it  meant  sickness  and  short  sappUes  in  the  ships.  Nor  can  wo» 
in  forming  a  calm  judgment,  omit  to  notioe  that  Napoleon  ssems 
to  have  been  acting  all  along  1&  the  very  teeth  of  his  naval  advice. 
We  know  that  both  Villeneuve  and  Dee  res  remonstrated  with  him, 
and  the  strong  language  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  on  the  22Dd  of 
AngUBt  is  not  to  be  forgotten : 

And  to  8p(>;ik  the  whole  trutJ).  a  Minister  of  Murine,  subjugatcHl  by  your  M.ajosty  in 
wnl  affairi),  aorves  700  badly  and  b«oomefl  aaeless  to  yoar  arms,  if  not  aetnally 
blwioM  to  Umo.* 

Thus  onee  more,  bat  finally,  we  seem  to  draw  the  lesson  from 
this  last  effort  of  Franoe  that  it  is  nnavailing  to  attempt  to  obtain 
the  command  of  the  sea  by  any  other  means  than  by  fighting  for 
itt  and  that  that  is  so  tremendons  an  nndertakmg  that  it  will  not 
bear  oonsideration  side  by  side  with  any  other  object. 

*  CommUiU  ami  Mn^nrtf  toL  ^.^p^  S47* 
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CHAP lEfi  X. 

TflE  CoMDmOKft  vJSDER  which  ATTACKS    ON    Tfi&OIXOJiX  Jf&OM  XUK 

SbA  SucCfiSD  OB  ll'siL, 

TIm  gxBdstioiii  in  eompletoww  «f  flOwmaTid  of  Ui«  im  in  rtUtion  to  attacks  opuo 
t«Ritoi7.— Spioial  itate  of  Wt^t  nnA  Suft  Indian  walen  on  Moouat  of  trado-wUids  mnd ' 

moDSOonii. — powers  of  lioliliiig  plncea  supplied  orcr  n  commanded  ^en.-  -Limits  of  'hp-o 
powers. — Two  objects  in  attack:  (1)  Batrago  and  dostraction}  {2)  occupation  and. 
eonqnMl»»naM  kI  dispoml  n  nMMni*  of  oaoooit  inoMli  oror  n  donbtloUy  eom>l 
aumdod  oea.— An  ozpedition  mnii  oithor  b«  aeoompaniod  hj  ovorwholniing  nnTnl  fteoO) 
or  else  naval  force  should  ho  ab-iciit. — AtlacV:')  witbtuit  troops  rnre  ;  confined  to  botn- 
bardment  and  forcing  porposes. — System  of  citadels  osoal  in  fortification  last  century. 
•^Thm  pihQoioplij  of  the  ijoUini  tad  ite  dindTnnlngos  to  tiw  powor  vttlitiqMrior  nnral 
fDvook— SnpsiMiIty  of  nnval  defflnoot— Raoapitnlniion* 

I\  tilt)  last  four  chapters  I  have  dealt  witli  the  history  of  the 
principal  attempts  of  one  naval  powir  to  wrest  from  the  hauds  of 
another — hut  only  for  a  timy,  and  for  a  particular  purpose — that 
command  of  the  sea  which  the  latter  admittedly  possessed.  It 
has  been  seen  that  such  attempts  tend  to  become  failures  chiefly 
beeanse  attfinUon,  which  ou^^t  to  be  wholly  concentrated  on  a 
aingle  elass  of  oporationB  of  eapremo  moment^  is  dissipated  and 
lost  between  two  objects.  So  divided  does  the  attention  become, 
that  whereas,  ostensibly,  the  object  is  to  get  at  least  a  local  com- 
mand of  the  sea  for  a  limited  time,  and  at  aU  haaards,  aetnally, 
the  great  naval  preparations  are  thrown  away,  and  the  ulterior, 
purpose  of  descent  upon  territory  is  seen  to  rest  for  success,  after 
all,  much  more  on  the  evasion  of  probably  opposing  forces,  than' 
of  beating  them  by  superior  force  upon  the  spot. 

It  has  thus  been  seen  that  the  dividing  line  between  attempts  to 
gain  the  command  of  the  sea  in  order  to  facilitate  a  descent  upon 
the  land,  and  descents  upon  the  land  with  an  udniittcfl  want  of 
command  of  the  sea,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  one.  So  tine,  that  it  is 
Uie  apparent  magnitude  of  the  naval  preparations  on  the  part  of 
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the  attaoking  force,  in  pursuance  of  the  first  object,  whioh  ehiefly 
remaina  to  distinguish  them. 

And  then  we  farther  observe  that  the  term  "eommand  of  the 
sea/*  as  applied  to  denote  power  to  preyent  the  passage  of  an 
enemy  intending  to  desoend  npon  the  land,  is  necessarily  indefinite* 
Command  may  be  absolntely  complete,  not  only  for  that,  but  for 
all  other  pnzpoees.  It  may  be  snffieienUy  complete  to  secure  an 
expedition  proceeding  over  sea  for  the  attack  of  territory,  from 
any  sort  of  interruption  either  then,  or  at  the  point  of  attack ;  and 
yet  it  may  not  be  sufficiently  complete  to  make  communications 
with  the  base  from  the  point  of  attack  absolutely  secure.  It  may 
then  be  found  by  tine  i^radations,  less  and  Inss  complete,  until 
command  of  the  sea  is  wiiolly  lost,  and  tht-  enemy  roves  at  will 
across  the  uater  routes  whicli  lead  to  liie  [nnnh  of  attack. 

Of  this  abbolute  coinniaiid  of  the  bea  we  have  l)ut  the  single 
historical  instance  of  our  <»\vu  pos^ition  in  the  Ciiinean  War.  It 
was  in  part  the  result  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  enemy  ^  uu  val 
ports,  opening  lulo  seas  which  were  themsuives  narrowed  into 
easily-guarded  outlets — the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles;  the 
Sound  and  the  Belts.  These  narrow  passages  formed,  as  it  were, 
outer  gates  to  the  prisons  within  which  the  enemy  was  confined, 
and  were  as  a  warning  to  him  of  the  double  risks  he  ran  in  any 
attempts  to  escape.  But  it  is  quite  posnble  that  but  for  the 
agency  of  steam  propulsion  in  our  hands,  that  absolute  oonmiand 
of  the  sea  which  geog^hioibl  conditions  favoured  us  in  holding, 
might  have  been  incomplete.  When  ships  were  propelled  by  the 
wind,  nature  constantly  stepped  in  to  confound  the  designs  of  art, 
and  to  put  into  the  hands  of  one  side,  advantages  which  to  it  were 
as  unlooked  for  as  to  the  other  side  they  were  prohibitive.  But  it 
may  be  fairly  arpned  that  had  steam  been  as  much  at  command  of 
the  Russian  fleet  as  it  was  at  command  of  that  of  the  Allies,  it  is 
possible  that  even  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  the  control  of  the 
latter  Powers  might  have  been  to  some  extent  disputed. 

From  this  absolute  command  of  the  sea,  which  left  the  Allies  in 
their  atta<^k  upon  the  Crimea  entirely  at  ease  wiih  re^^ard  to  their 
coniiuunicatious,  we  go  forward  a  step  to  the  Franco-GciniiUi  War, 
where  the  command  of  the  sea  was  at  leatit  threatened,  and  where 
operations  on  the  Une  of  communications,  if  in  a  very  insignificant 
degree,  actually  took  pUioe.*  In  the  American  Oivil  War,  although 
the  Oonfederate  naval  forces  were  never  strong  enough  to  interfere 

*  I  allude  to  tbe  osptarea  mado  by  Uiu  Au^ut'ta  oil  Ibo  moatb  oi  th»  Ouronde  duriog 
ItM  iMight  of  fht  war 
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from  seaward  with  any  of  the  Federal  attacks  on  Confederate 
ports,  they  were  oceasionally  in  i\  position  to  operato  on  the 
Federal  water  communications  with  their  bases.  That  they  did 
not  do  so,  arosp  in  tlie  nsiuil  way,  iVom  a.  consi(h-i  iitioii  ot'  the 
balance  of  risk>  and  advantages.  In  the  Chilo-Peruvian  War  wr  liod 
that  the  inferior  luival  power,  wliile  not  strong  enough  to  dispute 
the  command  of  the  sea,  did  operate  on  the  communications  most 
etlectually  in  ceriiimly  one  case.^  in  the  Austro-Italian  War  of 
1866,  the  Italian  command  of  the  sea  was  so  ill  estimated,  that  the 
.inferior  Aastrian  fleet  was  able  to  dafeaiihe  attempt  to  capture  the 
Island  of  LiBsa  by  a  viotory  over  the  superior  Italian  fleet* 

FasBing  baek  from  these  modem  iUastratioos,  we  aseead  the 
stream  of  time  to  a  set  of  conditions  where  eaeh  of  the  forces  at 
war  held  a  simnltoneons  oommand  of  the  sea  within  tha  immediate 
sphere  of  the  operations  of  its  fleets,  bnt  not  beyond  it.  Eaeh  side 
had  forces  on  the  open  sea,  intact  and  threatening.  If  attacks  on 
the  land  were  to  be  made  hy  <  itlu  r  side  nnder  such  conditions, 
they  were  made  by  admittedly  inferior  naval  forces,  trusting 
entirely  to  cTasion — to  carrying  out  the  work  of  surprise,  and 
completiiin;  it  so  quickly  as  to  preclude  the  probable  arrival  of 
superior  relieving?  naval  furco;  or  else  they  were  made  under  cover 
ot  a  locally  superior  naval  force — a  force  which  de&ed  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  enemy  at  sea- 

We  shall  sdi}  this  phase  of  the  command  of  the  sea  abundantly 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  naval  war,  and  we  shall  compare,  in 
numerous  iu^tanccb,  the  two  methodu  of  treating  it  m  relation  to 
attacks  upon  territory. 

Passing  through  this  period  or  phase  of  the  strategical  position 
of  the  sea,  considered  as  territory  oyer  which  military  forees  nuufoh 
Sor  the  purposes  of  conquest  at  particular  localities,  we  come  to 
that  vexy  early  phase  which  I  have  described  in  my  first  chapter, 
where  neither  side  has,  or  attempts  to  have»  any  command 
of  the  sea;  where  the  water  may  be  considered  a  desert — ^in- 
different territory  not  sulgect  to  offensive  and  defensive  operations 
— bnt  a  mere  marebing  ground  or  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
military  foroe  from  any  one  point  to  any  other. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  my  first  chapter,  that  the 
passage  from  this  earliest  phas'-  of  indifferent  sea,  to  the  second 
phase  of  sea  of  which  the  command  may  be  disputed  at  any  time 

*  I  «11ttl«  to  A«  wptaM  of  Um  OblllM  tf«ttp«rt  ^ume,  havtiqr  on  board  SOD 

cavalry  with  their  borsci,  I  v  tlu  p4<ruvi:ia  HwrearaaA  C/wMik^llorklUMIl'*  Tke  Wigr 
^atmttn  Peru  amd  Ckili,  1879-1H82.,  p.  117. 
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and  in  any  locality,  has  depended  mainly  on  the  grow  in;:,'  improve 
ment  in  aaval  architecture,  and  I  may  usefully  enlarge  for  a  brief 
space  here  on  the  point,  as  we  must  understaad  that  in  this  case 
what  haa  been,  is,  and  will  be.  The  posBibility  of  the  superior 
naval  force  controlling  the  open  sea,  either  for  facilitating  its 
own  marches  across  it  for  descents  upon  the  land,  or  for  pre- 
TeDting  Bueh  dflBeents  by  the  inferior  nttva]  Uam,  has  assuredly 
grown  and  developed  into  prdbabflity  and  eertointy  by  every 
improvement  in  the  eapacify  of  ships  to  proceed  over  the  sea, 
and  to  mainiatn  any  given  position  on  it.  This  has  been  sa  when 
the  improvement  has  been  equal  on  both  sides.  No  argument  on 
the  other  side  is  of  value  tmtil  this^nnqneetionable  fiiot  has  been 
explained  avay« 

When  naval  war  under  sail  began  to  develop  itself,  the  superior 
naval  i>ower  was  precluded  absolutely  from  keeping  his  foreee  in 
continual  juxtapositum  with  those  of  the  inferior  naval  power. 
The  condition  of  the  war-ships,  and  the  weather  in  European 
waters,  wa<^  Biteh  that  all  warlike  operatioufi  had  to  be  suspended 
for  the  winter  months. 

In  the  war  which  followed  the  accession  of  William  ITT.,  which, 
with  the  war  of  the  Succession,  ib  a  very  useful  subject  of  study  in 
Buch  inquiries  as  the  present,  theri^;  was  a  distinct  objection  to 
sendini^^  the  iirst  and  second  rates  to  sea  as  early  as  the  7th  of 
May ;  and  au  equally  strong  objection  to  keeping  them  at  sea 
after  the  Ist  of  August.  Smaller  ships  might  sail  earlier,  and 
retom  later,  but  even  fiv  these  at  first  tile  mid-winter  months 
were  too  duigerous  to  be  &oed.  It  foUowed  that  as  spring  came 
on,  it  was  always  a  chance  which  fleet  got  to  sea  earliest.  The 
mere  fact  that  an  En^lah  fleet,  for  instance,  might  (and  often 
did)  proceed  olf  an  enemy's  port  to  find  it  empty  and  his  fleet  at 
sea,  must  have  put  the  idea  of  undisputed  command  of  the  sea 
Tery  far  in  the  background  in  ihh  country.* 

No  doubt  there  was  fSsar  on  behalf  of  the  larger  ships,  heavily 
charged  with  guns  on  weak  decks  supported  by  weak  scantling  as 
they  were,  lest  they  might  be  over-strained  in  a  winter's  gale. 
But  this  was  iif^t  the  danger  which  pressed  upon  contemporary 
authorities.  The  first  and  HefOTid  ratea,  and  perhaps  the  third 
rates — the  strength  of  any  iieet — were  perfectly  helpless  under 
sail  in  heavy  weather.  It  was  not  safe  to  have  them  at  sea  in  any 
jiQsition  where  they  had  not  room  to  drive  for  forty-eight  hours. 
And  time  wan  converted  into  space  by  supposing  one  of  tlie  ships 

*  8m  Untick,  p.  566. 
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!n  the  middle  of  the  English  Channel  in  a  northerly  or  southerly 
gale.  It  wfT?  known  that  in  the  northerly  gale  the  southerji  '^horo 
wmild  heeonie,  l»y  Veason  of  the  ship's  driving,  a  lee  shore  m  si^ 
IiouTB ;  or  that  in  the  southerly  gale  the  north  shore  would  become 
a  lee  shore  in  the  same  time.* 

This  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  position.  If  ships  conld  not 
be  trusted  even  as  uoar  the  Bhoie  iia  a  mid-channel  station  would 
put  them,  they  could  not  be  trusted  near  an  enemy's  port,  except 
under  epedal  and  exeeptioiuil  ekoumfltaiusefl*  And  tlib  is  just 
whM  ire  obedrve.  ICoet  of  the  danger  to  our  eommand  of  the 
sea  wu  to  he  Ibimd  at  Bresfc,  yet  when  the  danger  was  to  he  fiused 
in  these  earlier  wan,  the  station  of  the  feeing  fleet  was  neVer 
nearer  than  thirty  miles  from  Ushant,  unless  there  existed  the 
intention  of  attacking  the  Freneh  ships  In  their  own  ports.  Then 
indeed  the  English  fleet  went  into  Oanuyrai  and  Berteanme  Bays 
and  anchored. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  seas  from  the  month  of  the  English 
Channel  to  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Clear  to  Cape  FiniBterre  were 

lo!ig  in  an  indifferent  8tate,t  but  yet  the  geographical  conditions 
were  such  that  territorial  attacks  on  either  aide,  coming  over  sea, 
were  rare. 

Long  after  the  Enmpean  waters,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
improvements  m  ship-?,  had  passed  the  stage  of  iu<lilierence  into 
that  of  disputed  command,  the  waters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  West  ludii  ^  and  on  the  coasts  of  America,  were 
often  indifferent.  And  where  this  was  so,  we  Hud  a  system  of 
war&re  carried  on  between  the  hostile  territories  very  closely 
resembling  the  oross-raiduig  "  whioh  I  hafo  shown  in  my  first 
chapter  to  he  eharaetsristio  of  onr  home  waters  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  ^ystematie  naval  war,  and  before  therefore  any  ralOB 
for  its  efleotive  oondaet  oonld  have  been  ooooeiTed. 

The  eanses  of  fliis  eonditlon  In  Western  waters  were  twolold. 
Naval  force  was  not  indigenous  to  those  seas ;  it  was  neeeesaiy  to 
import  it.  The  supply  of  it  was  consequently  intermittent,  so  that 
often  there  was  on  neither  side  any  naval  force  competent  to  take 
even  a  limited  eommand  of  the  ssa*    Another  oanse  wae  the 

•  There  ie  nothing  more  calcui;il<»il  to  show  tbfl  difforfnco  in  the  power  of  ships  to 
|m«p  Uid  M»  ftl  Murly  lave  epochs,  than  to  oompare  the  blockade  of  Brest  in  1H05 
vltla  whftl  wu  done  off  the  port  AtMrlleir  datoe,  rwiMmb«rlng  that  Uw  ni^ng  FSdoyy 
took  part  in  the  later  operation*. 

t  I  have  to  ^ivo  to  this  term  the  teohnioal  moaning;  denotinfc  a  aen  over  wbirh 
neitber  aide  attempts  to  hold  command,  and,  therefore,  which  neither  side  threaten*. 
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steady  character  of  the  wind  in  the  West  ladies.  The  duration 
of  the  passai^'es  from  point  to  point  were  not,  as  in  European 
waters,  Bomctimes  half  and  sometimes  double  the  average  lungtli  in 
time.  The  individual  passage  was,  on  the  contrary,  always 
close  to  the  average,  and  fbsnian  if  a  d^aoant  from  one  island 
upon  another  was  designed,  and  the  whereaboniB  of  the  poesiblj 
opposing  naval  foroe  was  known,  something  like  aoourate  oalea- 
lation  oonld  he  made  aa  to  the  time  at  dieposal  before  the 
admittedly  anperior  fleet  oonld  possibly  pot  in  an  appearanee  to 
atop  or  destroy  the  expedition.  If  the  complete  intention  of  the 
'  descent  coold  be  folfiUed  ^Yitllin  this  time,  the  waters  over  which 
it  had  to-paas  were  certainly  indifferent,  and  there  was  no  sncfa 
cbanoe  as  evasion  to  be  taken  into  account.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  a  possibility,  or  a  probability,  that  the  opposing  fleet 
might  be  in  a  positioTi  to  oppose  before  there  was  reasonable  hope 
of  completinj^  tlu;  objects  of  the  expedition,  then,  if  it  sailed,  it  did 
not  voyage  over  indifferent  water,  but  within  the  area  of  disputed 
command  of  the  .sea,  and  it  must  depend  upon  evasion  for  success. 

The  approximately  fixed  direction  from  the  eastward,  and 
approximately  fixed  force  of  the  wind,  gave  the  easternmost  posi- 
tions ill  the  West  Indies  always  an  advuiiutg*  over  the  western. 
The  distance  from  Antigua  to  Jamaica  is,  roughly,  850  miles.  A 
weU-fonnd  sailing  ship  of  thirfy  or  forty  years  ago  would  nm 
from  the  first  to  the  last  plaee  in  seven  or  eight  days,  bat  the 
return  voyage  made  by  beating  against  the  wind  sonth  of  Hispaniola 
and  Porto  Bioo,  would  ocenpy  three  tunes  that  amonnt  of  time. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  both  passages  were  longer,  in  eonseqnenee 
of  the  inferior  character  of  the  ships ;  and  both  then  and  later,  a 
squadron  would  be  slower  than  a  single  ship  over  both  paaaages. 
but  proportionately  over  each  passage. 

This  special  condition  of  the  West  India  Islands,  brought  about 
by  the  trade-winds,  was  so  far  recognized  that,  almost  from  the 
beginning,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  "West 
Indian  waters  were  divided  into  two  naval  commands,  emhracing 
the  weathermost  and  the  leewardraost  watera.  But  the  names 
given  to  the  two  stations,  "  The  .liunaica  Station  "  and  "  The  Lee- 
ward Islands  Station,**  Were  not  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
signilicance  of  tlie  fact.  The  Leeward  Islands  station  was  properly 
the  Windward  Islaudy  station,  but  1  suppose  it  took  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  its  port  of  supply,  English  Harbour,  Antigua,  was 
aooorately  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  that  name  emlnracing  all 
the  islands  from  Forto  Bioo  to  Dominica  inelnsive. 
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Tf  the  authorities  of  Martinique  therefore  had  the  necessary' 
frriTisport  and  troops  for  an  attack,  say  on  St.  Lueia,  bnt  were 
unjtosResfled  of  naval  force  to  secure  command  of  the  nea  over 
which  the  expedition  was  to  pass,  and  if  they  had  knowledge  that 
the  only  naval  force  capable  of  interfering  with  them  was  at 
Jamaica,  thcj'  would  kiiow  Liiui  for  four  or  live  weeks,  certaiiil\  /ur 
four  weeks,  the  sea  which  concerned  them  would  be  indifferent. 
Possessed  of  the  necessaiy  land  force,  and  bent  on  attaining  ui 
object  wfaieb  it  wae  reasonable  to  hope  soeh  fotee  migbi  fully  aMn 
in  less  than  fonr  ireek8,/there  would  eiist  no  reason  why  sneoess 
should  not  be  assomed.  Ai  the  same  time  as  this  was  going  on, 
there  nught  be  no  naval  force  at  Hispaniola  to  interfere  with  on 
etpedition  against  it,  fitted  out  at  Jamaiea;  and  we  nd^t  therefore 
have  at  the  same  time,  raiding  going  on  by  the  French  at  Mar- 
tin iq  no  :i gainst  the  English  at  St.  Lucia;  and  raids  going  on  by 
the  English  at  Jamaica  against  the  French  at  Hispaniola.  That 
is  to  say  that  while  there  was  naviU  force  enough  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  in  the  West  Indies  to  command  the  sea  in  any  locality 
where  it  might  put  in  an  appearance,  we  should  still  see  enacted 
in  tliose  waters  '*  croba-raiding "  practices  only  possible  over  an 
indiiTerent  sea,  and  not  found  in  use  in  European  waters  since  a 
time  btifore  the  days  of  Eli/abcth. 

But  if  we  wish  to  come  to  the  historical  aspects  of  war  across 
the  water  carried  oa  in  this  way,  we  must  bo  perfectly  clear  about 
the  conditions  which  bring  it  about.  In  these  cross-raids  in 
European  waters  before  Elizabeth's  time,  there  was  no  conquest, 
properly  so  called,  intended  or  attempted.  One  great  conntiy  was 
divided  from  another  great  oountry  by  a  strip  of  sea  over  which 
neither  eonnity  had,  or  eonld  have,  the  oontrol.  The  raiding 
oKpeditions  were  small,  and  confined  their  operations  almost 
to  the  water's  edge  of  tiie  enemy's  shore.  They  were  minor  affiiun 
not  launched  with  the  olgect  of  holding  territoiy,  and  of  a  much 
lower  strategic  character  than  the  opersAionB  of  the  smallest 
advanoed  guard  on  land  with  an  army  in  its  rear. 

Time  in  these  eases  was  nothing.  All  that  had  to  be  calculated 
was  the  transport  oS  sufficient  force  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 
Tf  the  force  was  rightly  calculated,  it  effected  its  purpose  on  the 
land,  and  embark<'d  again.  If  it  was  wr'  ngly  calculated,  the 
enemy  on  laud  met  it  on  or  after  its  landing  and  beat  it  off 
again. 

In  the  absence  of  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies  we  had  all  the 
old  conditions  on  a  smaller  scale:  the  islands  at  war,  the  one 
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with  the  other,  because  the  mother  countries  were  at  war,  were 
separated  hy  small  strips  of  mdifferent  water.  Time  was  not  of 
importance.  If  ihe  farae  msA  on  tiM  expedition  vm  saftciint  and 
properly  handled,  it  obvionsly  effected  its  purpose.  If  it  uras  not 
snffieient  or  was  improperly  haiid]ed«  it  waa  beaten  badt  on  ehore 
by  the  land  foreea  of  the  invaded  island* 

But  there  waa  this  diffiBienee  between  the  eaae  of  European  and 
West  Indian,  waters  when  no  properly  called  naval  foree  waa  pr^ 
sent.  Expeditions  oould  pass  from  one  island  to  another  with  the 
intention  of  oonqnest,  and  they  might  siieoeed.  The  military 
forces  were  generally  amall,  the  territory  invaded  waa  generally 
smallj  and  iu  proportion  to  its  size  was  nsaally  more  easily 
conquered.  When  the  waters  therefore  were  really  indifferent,  the 
invasion,  pnrn  imd  simple,  of  one  island  hy  another,  was  ttsualiy 
a  possibility,  and  was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  infrequent. 

But  just  as  the  expeditions  wore  small,  so  was  any  naval  force 
large  in  disproportion  to  its  actual  size.  Expeditions  which  might 
naturally  have  succeeded  wlien  jjushed  over  really  imlilferent 
waters,  were  postponed,  abandoned,  or  defeated,  txcn  on  the  mere 
bliow  of  very  timall  opposing  naval  force.  Not  infrequently  the 
simple  report  of  the  vicinity  of  opposing  naval  force  would  cause 
the  abandonment  of  an  enterprise ;  and  we  shall  hear  of  hurried 
re-embarkations  of  expeditions  already  landed  and  progressing,  on 
advice—tme  or  false— of  approaching  naval  force. 

When  opposmg  naval  force  was  known  to  be  in  certain  localities, 
the  question  of  time  became  always  important.  In  the  sappositi* 
tions  ease  spoken  of,  of  a  projected  attack  by  forces  from  the  idand 
of  Martinique  on  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  while  there  was  ample 
opposing  force  at  Jamaica,  the  esxpedition  could  only  be  undertaken 
if  its  'completion  might  be  reasonably  calculated  on  well  within  the 
four  weeks.  Of  course,  if  it  were  a  mere  harrying  raid  it  would 
appear  on  a  diminiBhed  scale,  and  would  attempt  nothing  involvmg 
time,  for  time  would  hring  the  presumed  buperior  land  forces  of 
St.  Lucia  up  to  defen  t  tho  object  of  the  raid.  But  if  thf  conquest 
of  the  island  were  ihv  ol  jt  ct,  it  must  not  only  be  completed  before 
the  four  weeks  liad  expired,  but  the  conquered  island  must  be 
settled  within  that  time  and  prejiared  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
retake  it.  in  tins  respect  there  is  a  diilereuoe  between  abbuiuteiy 
and  relatively  indifferent  waters.. 

Again,  in  the  Wast  Indies,  it  conld  never  be  said  that  the  waters 
were  at  any  point  absolutely  indifferent^  for  an  importation  of 
naval  force  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  from  Europe  might  at 
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any  unexpected  moniont  occur.  Generally  speaking,  the  student 
of  naval  history  may  be  reasonably  struck  by  the  rarity  of  the 
unexpected  appearanco  of  naval  force.  The  unlooked-for  appari- 
tion of  single  hostile  siiip=,  or  even  of  small  squndrons,  to  con- 
found the  designs  of  orMiitaanders  looking  for  success  to  the 
permanence  of  an  indiUerciiL  sea,  may  here  and  there  be  noticed, 
but  this  was  seldom  the  casi>  with  s(piadronH  of  any  force,  and  rare 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  powerful  fleets.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
naval  forces  from  Europe  might  present  themselves  at  the  most 
inopportune  moment,  was  alwaye  a  oheok  upon  oipeditionB  orosa- 
mg  the  water  mthont  the  cover  of  a  purely  naval  foroe. 

There  me  a  eonditum  operating  in  the  West  IhdieB  in  a  maimer 
Bttoh  ae  to  dosely  reeemhle  the  effaet  ot  the  winter  season.  The 
so-called  ''hnrrioane  monihSk'*  the  months  of  Angost  and  Septem- 
ber, were  so  dreaded,  that  the  war-ships  on  both  sides  were  aceos- 
tomed  to  pass  into  Northern  waters  in  Jnlj,  and  not  to  return 
tfll  October.  There  was,  therefore,  a  time  correq^nding  to 
the  European  spring,  when  the  early  advent  to  the  spot  of  even 
an  inferior  naval  force  might  give  a  temporary  command  of  the 
sea  capable  of  being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  enterprising 
possessor  of  it.  Juat  as  in  European  waters  the  fleet  which  first 
"  put  to  sea  "  after  the  enforced  rest  in  port  of  the  winter  moutha, 
was  always  understood  to  have  gained  an  advantage. 

On  the  coi^ts  of  North  AnKu-ica  the  conditions  were  not  unlike 
those  of  the  "SVest  Indian  Islands,  if  we  excej)t  tho.  regularity  of  the 
winds.  For  centuries  there  were  posts  and  settlements  of  English 
and  French  within  easy,  or  comparativly  easy,  reach  of  one 
another  by  sea.  And  though  these  settlements  were  on  the  Gon< 
tinent,  or  on  very  large  islands,  they  were  often  limited  in  avea 
and  in  their  popidation.  Absolnte  conqnest  of  one  settlement  by 
an  e]9edition  coming  over  sea  from  another,  was  not  always  out 
of  the  qnestion  by  a  comparatively  small  force,  and  eapaUe  of 
being  eiliBoted,  therefore,  in  a  eomp«rati.vely  short  time.  Henoe, 
far  these  partionlar  purposes,  there  were  sometimes  found  indiffe- 
rent waters,  eepeeiaUy  in  earlier  days. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  stations,  ports,  or  trading 
posts,  were  sometimes  in  the  bands  of  opposing  nations,  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  as  those  on  the  American  coast,  of  an  in- 
different sea,  and  forces  transported  over  it  to  the  attack. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  monsoons  played  the  same  part  hf^  the 
trade-winds  in  the  West  Indies,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  force 
which  was  to  windward  certainties  of  calculation  which  it  could 
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use  to  its  profit.  We  nliall  have  at  least  one  me-momblf'  and 
remarkable  instance  of  the  successful  use  of  this  advantage.  But 
in  the  East  Indies,  settlement  hardly  made  war  over  Kca  against 
settlement,  for  the  reason  that  the  settlers  were  few,  though  the 
populationa  were  large.  Naval  foroe*  tnd  oftfin  m  eonflidmble 
amount  of  naval  fbree,  was  neeessary  to  eondnet  expeditionB  whieh 
eonld  not  be  small.  And  henoe,  in  the  East  Indies,  when  the 
state  of  affairs  was  sneh  as  to  prompt  the  opposing  powers  to 
attack  one  another's  territories  by  way  of  eipeditlons  ow  sea,  the 
state  of  the  sea  was  not  often  indiflerent.  It  was  more  oommonly 
a  condition  of  disputed  command,  or  of  commaod  nearly  oom- 
plete. 

We  see,  therefore,  these  three  states  of  the  sea  considered  as  a 
strategic  surface  or  medium  for  transport:  the  state  of  Ji>'lit}>rence, 
of  Difipnted  Command,  and  of  Assured  Command.  And  evidently 
there  nutst  be  a  ooutinual  passing  from  one  state  into  a  higher, 
and  back  again. 

It  must  always  bo  remembered  that  these  terms  apply  only  to 
possible  or  contemplated  descents  upon  the  land.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  freedom  or  otherwise  ofsea-boriie  ooinmerce, 
for  this  is,  prima  fat  ic,  defencuie.ss,  and  therofort'  open  to  the 
a  I  Lacks  of  that  which  is  not  properly  naval  force  at  all,  being  of 
too  insignificant  a  oharaeter  to  lie  so  dassed.  The  attacks  on 
commeroe  in  fsot  have,  historically,  had  little  or  no  oonneetion  '« 
with  the  condition  of  the  sea  in  tiie  matter  of  command,  nnless 
that  has  been,  as  it  was  in  the  Oiimean  war,  absolnte.  All  thxoogh 
every  stage  of  our  naval  wars  smoe  those  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  capture  of  merchant  ships  has  been  kept  on  both  sides  as  a 
sort  of  debtor  and  creditor  account.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  only  in  the  Crimean  war  was  this  not  m.  The  condition  was 
exceedingly  marked  in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  even  in  the 
Franco-German  war  there  was  just  a  retaliation  by  the  German 
navy  on  French  commerce  for  the  grievous  injuries  suffered  by  the 
German  commerce,  Tn  these  wars,  all  stages  of  the  sea  were 
fonnd ;  and  sometimeb  the  proportionate  success  was  t^rcntest 
against  the  Power  which  had  an  assured  command  t)f  the  sea  so 
i&f  as  any  attacks  on  territory  (n'er  sea  were  concerned. 

And  if  we  taku  tbese  throe  btates  of  the  sea  into  our  contem- 
plation as  conditions  under  which  cxpcdiiioiis  across  it  succeed  or 
fail,  we  ruay  now  that  over  a  eommanded  sea  no  such  expedition 
can  be  put  in  force  at  all  by  the  inferior  naval  Power,  except  by 
evasion,  else  most  we  admit  a  sea  which  is  of  disputed  command, 
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or  one  whieb  is  nuUfEsrexii  On  tlie  other  side,  0ie  Power  in  com- 
mand of  the  sea  onght  never  to  fail  in  any  attack  it  undertakes, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  ent  itself  off  from  its  sea  oommnnieations. 

Transport  by  land  and  supply  by  land  have  never  been  able  to 
compete  on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  similar  operations  by 
sea.  It  vas  so  when  naval  war  began ;  it  has  been  proved  so  down 
to  our  own  day  in  the  operations  of  war.*  Even  thoogh  railway 

*  The  words  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  are  worth  quoting  on  thi«  head,  not  oiily  for 
their  trntli,  bnt  as  an  illnstration  of  how  tlio  j^reat  st^amoii  of  a  long  past  ago  wnro 
acouatomeci  draw  tboir  leasona  from  ugoa  still  more  remote.  Speaking  of  the  ill- 
hide  «f  thieBoaia&  ooomil*  8wt1«s  and  SMUpronfais  »t  tm  after  their  rao«eM  by  iMid 
agajmt  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  the  endcavoar  to  maintain  themsolvcR  witboat  using 
the  sea,  he  says:  "  But  this  Into  resolution  of  foritrtkinfj  thr  fteas  lasted  not  lent;  :  for 
it  was  impossible  for  tbum  to  succour  those  places  which  they  held  in  Sicily  without  a 
OATy.niiieh  1—  to  malataln  the  war  in  Africa.  For  whwoM  the  Romaiw  ware  toMod 
forces  from  ^Icssina  to  Egesta,  to  Lilyb»am,  and  to  other  parts  in  the  extreme  west 
parts  of  Sicily,  making  sometimes  a  march  of  above  one  hundr(>il  .ind  f.  i ij- En;,'li«h 
miles  by  land,  which  could  nut  bo  performed  with  au  army  and  the  proviaions  tlinl 
(oUowed  H,  in  lew  than  f oortaon  daja,  the  Oarkhaginians  woidd  paai  ft  with  thatr 
gallics  in  fiirty-ci^'ht  liuurn. 

"  An  old  example  we  have  of  transportinfj  nnniVs  hy  water  between  rnntitn-^  .unl 
Edmood  Ironside.  For  Oanntos,  when  bo  bad  t-uterod  tiio  i'hamcti  with  hi.s  navy  aud 
txmf  and  ooold  not  pravidl  againat  Londmi»«odd«iil]r  ambarfcad  and  aailing  to  the  waat, 
lati(ied  in  Dorset-luT <•,  so  ilniwin^'  K.Itmir.d  ami  hi-  aiiny  thither.  There  finding  ill 
entertainment,  bo  again  shipped  his  men  and  outcrod  tlio  Severn,  mnkin^c  F<hTiund 
marob  after  him  to  the  anocour  of  Worcestershire,  by  bim  greatly  spoiled.  But  wbvti 
ha  bad  Bdaaniid  thara,  ha  sailed  baek  agaui  to  London;  hr whanof  ho  both 
wearied  thcKin^'  and  -poiled  where  ho  plraspj.  ore  succour  could  arrive.  And  thia 
was  not  the  least  iinip  which  the  Netherlands  have  had  against  the  Spanianls  in  the 
defenco  of  their  liberty ,  that  being  masters  of  the  sea,  they  could  pass  their  urmy  (rum 
plaoo  to  plaoa,  nnwaMiad  and  anUra,  utth  aU  tho  mnnltion  and  artillary  hatongiofr 
unto  it,  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  tiuii<  Nvhoroln  tht  'c  cin'uiii'K  havr  htjcn  able  to  do  it.  Of 
this  an  inbtooce  or  two.  The  Uonnt  Maurice  of  Nasii^au,  now  living,  one  of  thegrcati-st 
captains  and  worthieat  priooea  tiiat  either  the  present  or  preceding  ages  have  brought 
tottii*  in  ib»jtt(t  1590  oarriad  his  mtmj  by  aaa, with  forif  eaBnons,  to  Biada,  nwhing 
counteiianco  cither  to  besiege  Bois-lo-Dnc  or  Gcrtrudeuberg,  which  the  enemy  (in 
prevention)  BUod  with  soldiers  and  victuals.  But  as  soon  as  the  wind  served,  ho 
anddody  cot  sail,  and  arriving  in  the  mouth  of  tho  Meuso,  turned  up  the  Rhino  and 
thanoo  to  Taaal,aod  mA  down  batora  ZiUphaa.  So  before  tho  Spaniards  oonld  maMh 
orcrland  round  about  Itolland,  ahovo  oii,'hty  milc^.  ami  hvct  uiaiiy  great  rivers,  with 
tilcir  caunon  and  carriage,  Zutphen  was  taken.  Again,  when  the  Spani»«h  nnny  had 
ovaroona  Ibia  maiiaaoie  nwioh  and  were  now  far  from  home,  the  Prince  Maurice, 
mAHag  aaniilanaiiMMi  to  aail  nptha  BUkw»  ahanged  hla  aovxaa  hi  tho  nightt  and  aalUny 
<1own  the  stream,  ho  was  not  down  before  Hulsf.  in  Tlrahant.  ero  tliu  Spauiaich;  had 
knowledge  what  had  become  of  bim.  So  thia  town  he  took  before  the  Spanish  army 
aonld  ralnia.  Ziaatlyi  lha  SpMiab  annj  waa  no  aoonar  arxiTod  in  Brabant  than  the 
Prinea  HanilM,  attondad  hf  Us  good  fleet,  hnving  foitlSed  Ailtt,  aat  aail  mtin,  and 
presented  himMU  balMS  XHaMgnon  in  ChMldars,  a  ally  of  nolaUa  Impoirlaiioa,  and 
mastered  it.  .  .  . 

For Ihamll  no wm  so  ignorani)  fhal  ships,  without  putting  themselroa  out  of  breath, 
will aasDyootnuitlMiaoldlarBthnteoaat than.   "Laaamdaanavoleotnalntaa pasta" 
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trains  paaa  at  a  nominally  higher  speed  than  flteam'shipSt  tbeir 

limit  of  speod  h  i  \>mg  been  reached,  ^vhile  no  one  caniyet  say 
what  is  tbo  limit  of  the  speed  of  the  latter.  1h»  railway  also 
must  be  constructed,  and  is  limited  in  carrying  area ;  the  sea  is 
always  ready  and  as  unlimited  as  the  land  is.  If  a  landing,  there- 
fore, can  be  effected  on  any  point  from  which  communication  with 
the  ships  is  secure,  the  occupation  of  the  point  is  only  a  question 
of  sulTicient  force,  and  the  holdinj^  of  it  against  any  hind  forces 
can  be  made  a  matter  of  certainty,  as  Ijuing  only  one  of  reinforce- 
ment and  supply,  both  of  which  aro  free  to  come  over  sea,  freer 
than  either  can  be  to  come  over  land. 

iiLU  though  this  ducLiiiiti  is  true  in  the  abstract,  it  has  obvious 
limitationa.  It  pre-sapposes  that  the  base  or  bases  from  which 
bupplies  and  Teinlbvoemeiits  oome  are  at  a^^prosimately  equal 
distaDeea  hy  land  and  hy  seia.'  Alihongh  Jm  inie  that  then 
transport  Is  very  mtush  qnioker  by  sea  than  by  land,,  yet  the  sea 
bases  may  he  so  mnoh  farther  off  In  .diatanoe  than  the  land'  bases 
as  to  equalise  the  time  intervals,  or  even  to  iam  the  seals  very 
much  in  &Toiir  of  the. land..  The  abstract  .trnth,  therefore  is 
limited  by  the  geographical  conditions,  and  every  historical  case 
of  this  kind  must  be  considered  under  the  actual  conditionB  which 
limit  the  principle. 

We  shall  see  instances  of  failure  to  capture  ports  or  places 
when  the  attack  has  been  made  over  a  practically  commanded  sea. 
These  wc  can  at  once  set  down  to  insufficient  force  or  insufficient 
perseverance  in  employing  the  force.  We  shall  also  find  instances 
of  failure  to  hold  places  captured,  or  otherwise  oiitainud,  and  then 
left  dependent  on  the  sea  for  reinforcemeut  and  supply.  There 
we  shall  note  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  has  really  been  the 
length  in  time  of  the  sea- voyage  between  the  bases  of  reinforce- 
ment and  supply  and  the  port  or  place  to  be  held.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  supply  and  reiuforcement  of  the  investing  forces  by 
land  has  heen  far  in  advance  o^  the  supply  and  remforeement  of 
the  invested  foraes  by  sea. 

Suoh  eases  range  themselves  side  by  side  with  those  where  the 
eommiinications  of  the  landed  forces  with  the  ssa  have  been  cut, 
either  hy  euroimistanoee  of  weather  or  too  great  an  'advance  into 

(anuies  neither  fly,  nor  ran  p'o&t),  saith  a  marebal  of  Franecu  And  I  know  it  to  be 
true  that  a  fleet  of  ships  may  be  8«on  at  sansot  and  after  it  at  tho  Li  '  tnl,  vpt  by  next 
mortiiog  thvy  amy  recover  Portlaad ;  whcrcus  uu  army  of  foot  shall  uu;  ^blu  to 
nuodi'ft  ia  six  days.— IXc  ffi*tirjf  «/  tk»  Wirld^  by  Sir  'Wiltar  BiJdgli,  Knlgbt* 
Bdtnlinxght  IMOi  YoL  t.,  pp.  69-^. 
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the  eoQlattt; ;  but  thaj  do  nol  properly  oome  into  the  daae  of  those 
eases  where  these  eommaiuoAtioiis  have  been  cut  bj  the  enemy. 
We  then  admit  a  sett  either  of  doubtful  command  or.  of  one 
eonunanded  by  the  Power  which  holds  the  land  on  which  the 
descent  has  been  made,  and  the  eaaeee  of  the  liaUore  are  due  to 
either  fact. 

.  If  the  command  of  the  sea  is  disputed,  expeditions  across  it 
from  the  base  or  bases  to  the  point  br*  nttucked  must,  to  be 
suceesHful,  take  means  to  j^et  a  local  command  of  the  sea,  or  else 
ribk  evttsion,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  hold  the  place  attaekod,  it 
must  be  made  self-supporting,  as  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that 
the  communieations  will  not  at  any  moment  be  cut.  Thia,  again, 
in  uflon  a  question  of  time,  hh  a  place  may  be  non-productive  as 
regards  uup]}lies»  and  dependent,  therefore,  upon  accumulated 
fltocee  whi^  hecessarily  dimJj^h  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Snoh 
places  faU  if  the  commonieattonB  are  cut  for  a  euffident  length  of 
time.  It  followa  from  thi3  that  all  places  supplied  0rom  o?er  aea 
Call  ultimately  toihe  holder  of  the  command  of  the  sea  in  war. 
The  fall  may  be  delayed  aceoiding  to.  the  proportion  of  supplies 
fftored»  but  socmer  or  later  the  fall  is  certain. 

The  condition  of  aih  indifferent  s*  a  is,  we  shsU  observe,  one 
thiit  passes  more  and  more  out  of  consideration  as  histoi7  goes  on. 
>Vith'  every  improvement  in  marine  architecture,  espeoiaUy  with 
every  improvement  in  marine  propulsion,  distances  are  measured 
by  shorter  times  ;  and  as  time  is  the  real  measure  of  distance  in 
war,  shorter  times  nitan  shorter  distances,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  area  commanded  by  any  given  naval  force  continually 
extends. 

If,  in  the  kind  of  operations  we  liavc  been  discussing,  relative 
fimes  in  passing  over  tlie  sea  were  the  only  times  to  be  taken  into 
account,  the  improvemciits  in  lucu me  areliitccLure  bpokcii  of  would 
havu  little  modifyiug  eilect  on  the  art, of  naval  wsu:.  But,  ob* 
viDQsly,  this  Is  not  so'  in  all  caeee  'of  attadks  o'ver  sea  upon 
territory,  unless  the  neceosaiy  duration  of  attach  has  diminished 
in  like  ratio.  During  the  period  over  which  naval  history  extends, 
it  is  not  easy  to  show  that  there  was  any  change  in  this  respect ; 
and  perhaps  in  the  steam  wars  of  the  later  dates,  the  only 
manifest  advance.hae  been  the  use  of  email  Bteam-btwts  in  towing 
troops  and  stores  to  land. 
*  But  if  the  process  of  attack  on  any  {tlace  by  forces  oomii^ 
o^  -^wi  hae  not  been-  hastened  in*  like  proporUon  to  the  in- 
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creiiscfl  rapidity  of  the  panage  over  86%  then  il  follows  that 
wiiat  used  to  be  indififorent  seas  may  have  beoome  of  doubtful 
command,  and  local  command  of  the  sea  may  have  beoome  less 

assured. 

Taking  ihe  hypotheidoal  example  already  used,  of  Jamaicai 
Martinique,  and  St.  Lucia :  if  we  suppose  the  ships  of  an  earlier 
date  took  four  or  five  weeks  to  heat  up  from  .Tamaica  to  St,  Lucia 
against  the  tradowind,  and  ships  of  a  later  datn  oTily  three 
weeks,  the  result  would  he  tliat  if  tTicre  were  a  jiaval  force  at 
Jamjiica  in  both  caseh,  ;^access  by  tlie  expedition  from  ^rartiniqiie 
woulil  be  lesa  absiued  at  tlie  later  date  than  at  the  earlier.  For 
while  the  force  required  to  overcome  and  occupy  St.  Lucia  may 
be  assumed  equal  in  both  cases,  and  tbo  time  during  which  the 
conquest  is  proceeding,  and,  therefore,  during  which  the  conquer- 
ing foree  is  de^denl  on  the  sen  for  supply  and  reinfiDxeement, 
may  also  be  assmned  equal  in  both  cases,  the  time  is  shortened 
within  which  the  invading  expedition  is  safe  from  interruption 
by  the  Jamaica  force.  And  coming  to  steam  wars,  the  veiy  much 
shortened  poasago  from  Jamaica  must  tend  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  Martinique  to  calculate  .at  all  on  having  an  indifferent 
sea  to  pass  over. 

The  m  iicral  result  of  improved  marine  architecture,  therefore, 
must  be.  to  put  a  check  upon  a  If  territorial  attacks  which  depend 
upon  an  indifferent  sea.  As  the  same  cause  must  tend  to  make  a 
doubtful  cummand  of  the  sea  uiore  doubtful,  and  a  command  of 
the  Hea  more  assured,  the  general  result  would  appear  to  be,  rarer 
opportunities  for  territorial  attacks  across  a  dea  which  is  not  com- 
manded, but  much  more  certainty  in  the  results  of  expeditions 
carried  on  by  the  power  whicli  holds  a  command  of  the  sea  that 
cannot  be  challenged.  1  tbuik  it  will  appear  that  the  general 
course  of  naval  history  bears  out  in  practice  these  propositions 
which  we  aceept  in  theory. 

It  is  important,  before  we  begin  the  study  of  particular  cases  of 
success  or  failure  in  attacks  on  territory  from  over  sea,  that  we 
should  have  not  only  some  Eairly  clear  conc^tions  of  the  conditions 
under  which  expeditions  pass  over  sea  with  regard  to  their  possible 
interruption  by  naval  force  during  passage,  and  the  catting  of 
communications  by  like  forces  after  the  attack  has  developed  or 
been  completed,  but  also  some  classified  notions  of  the  natures  ol 
attacks  and  dt  ft  uces. 

Broadly  %hmQ  fall  into  two  categories — (1)  where  the  object  is 
ravage  and  destruction,  (2)  where  the  object  is  conquest  and  ocon- 
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pation.  These  are  really  chiefly  distingnished  by  the  question  of 
time,  bnt  i\s  usual  in  all  classifications  the  two  run  into  one 
another  in  what  is  sometimes  a  perplexing  way.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Al;^ier?,  for  instance,  like  the  bombardments  of  Sweaborg 
and  Odessa,  as  well  as  those  numerous  attacks  on  the  French 
coast  towns  and  ports  which  I  have  shown  in  previous  chapters  to 
follow  our  command  in  the  Channel,  fall  without  question  into  the 
first  category.  So  docs  that  landing  of  troops  at  Oatcnd  in  1708 
mentioned  in  chapter  viii.  But  the  attack  on  Sevastopol  was  made 
with  a  Bunply  destructive  object,  and  yet  developed  into  a  long 
oceupaticm  of  the  conntiy  south  of  the  harbour.  The  distmetions 
between  the  attacks  on  Ostend  and  Sevastopol  an  only  to  be  found 
in  the  differences  in  the  magnitudes  of  the  undertakings)  and  of 
the  times  oceupied.  And  the  impcirtanee  of  the  time  question  as 
a  classifier  comes  in  vrhen  we  remember  that  the  Ostend  expedition 
might  have  been  conducted  to  success,  though  there  had  been  a 
vastly  superior  French  naval  foree  at  Brent ;  whilst  if  there  had 
been  in  nnv  part  of  the  world  a  superior  Russian  naval  force,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  success  to  have  attended  the 
expedition  to  tlie  Crimea. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  these  merely  ravaging  and  destructive 
attacks,  if  made  with  any  prospects  of  success,  nuist,  if  made  across 
a  doubtfully  commanded  sea,  take  time  into  account.  They  rannut 
bo  attempted  at  all  unless  it  is  known  that  a  local  and  temporary 
command  of  the  sea  is  secure.  They  cannot  be  made,  as  it  were, 
in  the  dark,  with  the  possibility  of  running  into  the  jaws  of  a 
superior  naval  force  on  the  spot.  But  more  than  this,  the  where- 
abouts and  power  of  the  nearest  naval  foree  must  he  asoertained, 
and  there  must  be  a  comparison  between  the  time  the  destructive 
action  will  occupy  and  that  within  which  relieving  naval  foree  can 
arrive.  And  to  have  reasonable  hope  of  success  there  must  be 
margin  of  two  kinds.  '  The  probable  time  that  the  destmetive 
operation  will  occupy  must  be  over-estimated ;  that  which  the  re^ 
lieving  force  will  require  before  it  can  come  on  the  spot  must  be 
under-estimated.  And  again  there  must  be  a  margin  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  possible  relieving  force.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  destructive  operation  will  not  be  interrupted,  even  disastitiusiy, 
by  inferior  naval  force. 

MissieHsy's  ravap^ing  and  destructive  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies  in  ISO"),  which  has  haen  noticeil  in  the  previous  chapter,  was 
a  remarkable  success.   It  Nvas  undertaken  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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there  was  no  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies*  to  oppose  his  6  sail  of 
the  line,  and  that  it  was  not  probalile  that  a  superior  naval  force 
would  arrive  in  tune  to  interfere  with  him.  So  far  as  Yillciieuve's 
expedition  in  the  same  year  was  designed  for  ravaging  and  destruc- 
tion it  was  a  failure,  because  the  sufficient^  though  inferior,  force  of 
Lord  Kelson  arrived  in  those  waters  before  time  permitted  erentlie 
commoiQaiient  of  tiie  opertttione. 

Bat  it  ta  manifest  that  as  praotioally  time  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces  engaged  are  measoies  of  eaeh  other,  light  attacks  for  the 
purpose  of  ravaging  and  destrnetion  have  always  mneh  more 
chances  of  sneoess  across  a  doabtfnlly  commanded  sea  than  those 
of  magnitude  and  importance.  And  it  would  seem  from  a  general 
sarv^  of  naval  history  that  as  the  donbtfol  command  of  the  sea 
becomes  less  and  less  doubtful,  as  passing  more  and  more  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  one  power,  so  do  ravaging  and  destructive 
attaclvs  at  the  hands  of  the  gradually  weakening  naval  power  tend 
to  gi'ow  more  aTirl  more  insignilicant  until  they  cease  altogetlier,  as 
either  being  impossible  to  conduct  to  success,  or  as  involving  risks 
of  failure  which  outweigh  the  prospects  of  success. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  strict  classification  is  that  expeditions 
intending  conquest  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  requiring  time  and  open 
coramuiiicationB,  and  the  other  requiring  neither,  and  therefore 
falling,  as  regards  its  chances  of  success  or  failure,  under  the  same 
set  of  conditions  as  surround  an  expedition  which  is  merely 
ravaging  and  destrucliye.  The  first  dass  need  not  be  dflaied  on. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  time  enters,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  con- 
ditions of  success  or  fiEulnre  in  mere  ravaging  and  destructive 
attacks  over  a  doubtfully  commanded  sea,  time  must  enter  still 
more  largely  into  the  conditions  winch  make  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion after  attack  possible.  Take  Oibraltar  as  an  apposite  and 
familiar  instance.  The  place  was  captured  by  a  small  part  of 
Sir  George  Booke's  fleet  in  a  very  short  time.  But  the  sea  was 
doubtfully  commanded,  and  had  the  remamdcr  of  Sir  George 
Eooke's  fleet  not  been  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  to  beat  the  French 
fleet  three  weeks  after  at  tlie  battle  of  Malaga,  Gibraltar  must 
have  immediately  passed  out  of  onr  hands  again,  as  it  was  in 
no  state  to  have  resisted  so  soon  after  occupation.  Supposing, 

*  Cochrano'ft  fii|n;iilroii  of  7  sail  of  tho  litir.  5  of  wliich  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies,  was  watching  Ferrol  antil  FobrtiAry  2Stb,  180J,  and  did  not  reach 
BarlMdos  till  April  8rd.  Tlmre  ivtr*  titw  only  2  mH  of  the  llntf  in  the  Well  ladlw,  1 
at  Jamaica  and  1  at  Bftvdadof.  Ifiastesay  sailed  on  January  17th  from  Rocbefort.  ITe 
h.ul  HnisboQ  hh  raidin;^  expeditions  by  th«  iOtli  Marebi  and  prebftUjr  4|nitl«4  WmI 
Indies  jost  AS  Cucbrauu  »iitv«d  tber«. 
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therefore,  that  only  SiufBcient  force  had  been  sent  to  attack  and 
capture  Gibraltar,  there  was  time  enough  for  its  capture,  but  not 
time  enough  to  make  sure  of  holding  it,  even  against  attack,  but 
ceriauily  not  agamst  l&Tesfaoieiit.* 

Perhaps  Napoleon's  deeoent  upon  Egypt,  already  mentioned,  k 
an  iUaetration  of  the  same  case.  Carried  oot  over  a  doubtflDiUy 
commanded  sea  as  that  expedition  iras,  the  descent  itself—thoag^ 
by  tiie  narrowest  possible  margin,  as  the  sails  of  tiie  arriving 
I^wiofa  and  departing  Singlish  were  seen  firom  Alexandria  on  the 
same  day— was  concluded  with  speed  and  facility.  'But  the  enter- 
prize  was  a  failure,  because  the  army  eonld  not  secure  itself  in  the 
eoontry  before  its  communications  were  out. 

Bnt  where  the  expedition,  bent  on  conqnest  and  occupation, 
expects  assistance  in  the  territory  which  it  ]troceeds  to  of  cnpv,  the 
whole  case  is  altered.  Once  the  descent  is  made,  the  naval  opera- 
tion is  complete,  and  the  communication  over  sea  of  the  landed 
forces  may  be  cut  without  injury  to  them  hecaiiKe  reinforcement 
and  supply  are  not  expected  over  sea,  but  are  dcsi^^ned  to  come 
from  the  territory  on  which  tlie  descent  is  made.  Of  course  this 
expectation  may  be  falsified,  and  then  the  expedition  is  a  failure. 
If  it  is  not  falsified,  there  is  nothing  on  the  water  to  prevent  its 
being  a  soccees.  Prominent  and  familiar  illostrations  of  these 
points  are  leadily  drawn  from  naval  history.  The  descent  of  the 
Batch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
was  ^  snccess  because  the  invates  were  welcomed  by  a  majority 
of  the  people,  and  becanse  in  consequence,  the  naval  operation 
was  complete  as  soon  as  the  last  man  had  landed.  Nothing  that 
the  English  fleet  could  do  after  this  landing,  could  in  the  least 
affect  the  issue,  and  consequently  that  fleet  did  nothing.f  Ilad 
there  been  a  miscalculation  of  the  support  likely  to  be  given  to  the 
Prince,  the  case  would  have  been  on  all  fours  with  that  of  Napoleon 

*  XbiiHr  iUasfcntioas  are  oft«a  more  forcible,  becAoaa  leM  «xtnuiooas  m*ttar  eraepa 
la,  tlua  great  «BM.   Th«  foUowfaig  pwsafa  rehrtlag  to  om  «l  UMoperatiMw  of  the 

Count  r?ras«p  in  tbe  Wofit  In<liV«,  in  May  1781,  puts  a  complete  case  exactly.  "  Lo 
meme  jour^  i'esctidi  e  so  pla9a  au  vent  de  Sainte-Littcie  afin  d'dtro  an  meaure  de  com- 
iMttara  Isi  Anglais,  ai  mox-cI  wm  prAMalidaat  a«  v«t  da  IVa,  et  4a  las  Joiadra,  a'ila 
artivaiant  pu  daaaoa  la  trani,  La  Maiqnia  da  BovU]4  di<lMrqva,dAiu  U  noit,  aa  Qroa- 
Ilct,  av«*c  donzp  conts  hommos.  AprJis  .'ivoir  reeonna  nmpo^sibiliti'  do  trnrunT.  nn 
qoelqaea  semaloes,  lea  travaox  de  dcft  nae  necxmairea  poor  mettre  oette  poaition  k 
l^bri  da  tonfta  attafiuH  11  aa  xambarqtia  »Taa  aai  ttWfti»»**-^BiHain4tlmMmm 
Frafu;aiM  pendo^  la  0mm  de  f/aJ^wwAuiat  Am^tieauu,  Pkr  B.  ObaraBar,  OapitaiM 
do  Vaiii*eBu. 

t  I  *m  of  coarae  miadfal  of  the  political  aapoot  of  the  qaeation,  but  did  aot  tbo 
sdUlaty  Mndltloiia  naka  tha  pdtHea  aa  far  m  tba  flati  waa  aamanwdf 
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in  Egypt ;  and  a  battle  of  Torbay  might  have  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  invaders  by  catting  their  communications  with  Holland. 

Nearly  similar  was  the  landing  of  French  troops  in  Ireland  for 
tlie  support  of  James.  The  naval  work  of  the  French  was  over 
before  Herbert  met  them  in  Bantry  Bay,  and  even  bad  lie  beaten 
them  thoroughly  the  issue  would  have  been  little  iitTeeted.  This 
illustration  is  only  incomphite,  becaune  it  was  not  possible  in  those 
days  for  the  English  tleet  to  cut  the  communications  between 
Ireland  and  France. 

Ireland  furniRhes  illustrations  on  the  other  side  also,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  landing  at  Kinsale  in  ICOl, 
mentioned  in  my  first  chapter.  Here  the  expected  support  failed, 
and  ilie  Bpanuurde  found  themselvaB  invosted  by  land  iviib  their 
flea  commiiiiicatioiiB  eat.  An  ignomiiionfl  surrender  was  the  only. 
ooaree  open  to  them.  Bo,  again,  with  the  landing  of  the  French 
in  KilbUa  Bay,  in  1796,  referred  to  in  my  eighth  chapter.  The 
expected  support  was  not  rseeited,  and  the  forces,  having  their  sea 
communications  cut,  necessarily  surrendered. 

We  see  then,  generally,  that  what  may  be  done  by  way  of  expe- 
dition over  a  sea  which  is  not  commanded  by  the  Power  making 
the  descent  on  the  land,  depends  on  the  time  required  to  achieve 
success,  Kupposing  there  is  no  interruption.  Lighter  attacks  can 
be  undertaken  when  heavy  and  serious  ones  could  not  bo  tliought 
oi.  But  it  necessarily  follows  that  heavy  forces  cannot  be  used  for 
light  attacks.  Confessedly,  the  risks  of  the  ligln  attacks  must  be 
great,  and  these  risks  are  not  lessened  by  attaching  to  the  attacking 
force  a  defending  or  covering  naval  force  wliicb,  though  strong,  is 
not  master  of  the  sea  passed  over.  The  success  of  the  light  attack 
is  wholly  resting  on  the  evasion  of  possible  naval  defending  force. 
Every  addition  to  it  lessens  the  chances  of  snceessfol  evasion, 'and 
attraets,  as  it  were,  increased  defending  foree.  When  Bompart's 
squa^bon  left  Brest  for  Lou£^  Bwilly,  in  September  1798,  th$  foree 
was  80  large  that  it  was  worth  following  up  by  the  look-out  frigates, 
and  the  result  was  its  destmctiott  by  Sir  John  Warren.*  Had  the 
troops  for  landing  gone  away  in  transports  enturely  unprotected  by 
naval  force,  the  war-ships  that  acCually  convoyed  them  might  have 
en^iged  the  attention  of  the  look-out  frigates,  and  the  troops  might 
have  been  landed  without  Sir  John  Warren's  knowing  anything  about 
it.  Unless  the  convoying  force  was  certain  of  a  local  command  of 
the  sea— unless  a  naval  force  large  uiiuugh  to  defy  bir  John  Warren 
was  sent — it  was  mere  waste  of  naval  force  to  send  any  at  all. 

*  Sm  Gom^  Tin.  ' 
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Success  woe  no  nearer  by  sending  a  oomparatlTely  weak  naval  force, 

but  failure  would  certainly  be  much  more  severe  and  bitter.  So, 
as  I  have  already  ob9er?ed.  Napoleon's  talung  the  fleet  with  him  to 
Egypt  was  a  mistake  in  strategy.  He  courted,  in  a  sense,  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  ;  for  if  the  fleet  could  not  secure  him  the  com- 
maiul  of  the  sea,  it  could  do  nothing,  and  if — as,  in  fact,  was  the 
case — he  was  depending  on  an  indifferent  sea,  the  takinj^  of  his 
lieet  with  him  was  the  very  thing  to  convert  the  sea  he  passed  over 
into  one  doubtfully  commanded,  as  not  only  attracting  the  British 
naval  force  in  that  direction,  but  leavin{]j  it  free  to  go  there.  If  the 
strength  ot  Napoleon  s  naval  force  had  been  left  at  Toulon,  Nelson 
could  not  possibly  have  quitted  his  watch  ou  lhat  port. 

This  brings  xm  to  consider  that  if  an  expedition  of  magBitode, 
■with  an  object  of  attack  which  requires  time  to  elapee  before  snr- 
render  can  be  expected,  be  undertaken  with  any  reasonable  hopes 
of  sncoess  aeross  a  doubtf  all j  eommanded  sea,  it  must  be  protected 
by  a  naval  force  sufficiently  large  either  to  mask  the  possibly  in- 
tercepting naval  force  in  his  port  or  ports,  or  a  coyenng  foree,  quite 
apart  from  the  expeditionary  force,  and  sufficiently  large  to  defy, 
at  least  on  equal  terms,  any  possible  naval  force  which  the  enemy 
may  bring  to  bear,  must  accompany  it.  To  be  really  secure,  both 
things  will  be  done.  There  will  be,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  attacking  operations,  naval  force  masking  the  enemy,  and  there 
will  be  at  the  scene  uf  operations,  a  covering  naval  force  prepared 
to  act  in  ca^f  of  the  unexpected  happening. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  our  investigations,  fairly  abundant 
illustrations  of  all  these  different  points.  We  shall  class  the  illus- 
tratioj^s  as  we  go  on,  and  when  the  outlines  of  the  great  variety  of 
cases  necessary  to  be  studied  are  complete,  we  ought  to  be  in  a 
-Tery  fair  position  to  judge  of  the  chances  of  failure  or  success  in 
any  hypothetical  proposition  of  this  kind  which  may  be  put  to  us 
as  determining  the  conduct  of  a  future  naval  war. 

Of  the  natures  of  these  attacks,  and  the  sort  of  forces  employed, 
I  must  say  a  word  or  two.  We  shall  find  the  attaeks  made  by 
ships  unassisted  by  troops  extremely  rare,  and  almost  confined  to 
cases  of  bombardment  by  the  Power  in  nnqn^tioned  command  of 
the  sea.  Bombardments,  by  way  of  reprisal  on  the  part  of  the 
admittedly  inferior  naval  Power,  are  almost  absent ;  but  especially 
in  the  later  epochs  of  naval  history,  they  tend  to  frequency  on  the 
part  of  the  Power  in  command  of  the  sea,  and  are  sometimes  the 
object  of  special  preparation.  Of  this  last  class  are  the  jx'riodical 
howbardments  of  I'llUiCU  seaports  opening  into  the  Channel,  which 
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have  already  been  alluded  to  in  passing;  the  bombardmeot  of 
Oibraltar  by  the  Spaniards,  the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg,  and, 
to  some  extent,  bombardmoniB  of  Confedeiate  works  by  the  Federals 
in  the  American  Civil  War. 

Of  bombardraent.s  by  ordinary  men-of-war,  practically  unaj?si8ted 
by  any  special  appliances,  we  have  the  notable  instance  of  Copcn- 
lia{^on,  although  the  regular  forts  bombarded  were  less  powerful, 
perhaps,  than  those  extemporized  out  of  ships.  Then  we  might 
instance  Algiers,  Acre,  and,  in  our  own  time,  Odessa  and  Alexandria. 

A  class  of  attack  by  ships  alone,  which  had  an  early  example  in 
Sir  John  Duckworth's  operations  in  1807,  in  forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles,  had  a  high  development  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  aometimes  possessed  theie  ft  fl|>6oial  fntecest  from  the 
employment  of  sub-marine  mines,  hi  fheee  eases  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  opposing  forts  was  a  means  to  an  end— namelyt'the 
seenring  of  a  passage  to  an  olgeot  of  attack  beyond  them.  To  some 
extent,  the  attack  by  shtps  on  the  Peiho  Forts  in  1859  maybe  said 
to  belong  to  this  olass  of  ^rations ;  but  if  so,  it  most  take  its 
place  among  the  few  failures.  '  • 

Simply  destructive  bombardments,  without  immediate  ob- 
jeot  beyond  destruction,  whether  conducted  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale,  are  found  to  be  rare.  And  the  kind  of  destructive  bom- 
bardment by  even  a  single  ship,  of  which  wc  shall  find  examples 
in  the  Chilo-Peruviau  war,  seem  to  be  modern  in  concc  ftion  and 
execution,  but  still  only  competent  to  the  power  in  command  of 
the  sea. 

Bombardments  by  ships  in  assistance  of  troops  attaclang  by 
land  are  more  frequent,  although  they  may  be  said  generally  to 
occupy  a  siricLly  subordinate  place;  such,  for  instance,  as  was 
exemplified  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Sevastopol  forts  by  our 
ships  daring  the  progress  of  the  siege. 

The  main  attack  being  thus  in  nearly  all  cases  military,  we  shall 
note  the  part  that  fortifieatioiis  and  works  generally  beer  m  the 
defence.  The  landings,  it  will  be  seen,  are  never  made,  if  the 
thing  can  be  avoided,  under  fire  of  the  works.  On  the  other  hand* 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  works  so  perfeetl^jr  ananged  that  the 
assault  must  be,  as  it  were,  delivered  direct  from  the  sea.  To 
some  degree  at  least,  the  situation  of  Gibraltar  and  its  capture  by 
direct  assault  from  the  sea  is  unique.  In  considering  the  ease,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  astonishing  po^vor  of  resistance 
offered  by  works  that  cannot  be  assaulted  except  on  their  sea  faces. 
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The  reflection  may  be  found  to  have  led  to  the  gener&l  system  of 

fortification  adopted  in  a  bygone  age. 

It  socms  to  have  been  understood  that  direct  assault  from  the 
eea  was  so  inherently  difficult,  that  very  slight  works  guarding 
against  it  would  always  be  guflicicnt  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  away  from  that  kind  of  attack,  to  one  more  certain  and 
miore  easy  from  the  land  side.  And  this  being  so,  the  idea  of  a 
"dtadel,"  doscending  apparently  h\  a  direct  line  from  the  mediaoval 
**  keep,"  seems  to  have  nearly  always  governed  the  system  of  forti- 
fication adopted,  and  we  biiali  meet  m^tance:*  where  the  policy  bore 
its  expected  fruit.* 

This  policy  of  preparing  a  complete  fortress  as  a  citadel,  supplied 
to  stand  investment  and  siege,  obviously  presupposed  the  oocupa- 
tion  by  the  enemy  of  the  surronnding  ooantry,  and  theiefore 
assumed  that  his  hands  wonld  be  left  free  for  whatom  raTage  and 
destruction  conld  be  compassed.  This  eonditicn  sgain  implied  the 
prestfiee  on  the  territory  of  an  enemy's  force  snperior  to  the  garri- 
son,  for  if  the  force  landed  were  inferior  to  the  garrison  it  would 
he  met  and  beaten  before  it  was  able  to  ravage  or  destroy ;  unless, 
indeed,  its  operations  were  so  swift  that  they  eould  be  concluded 
before  the  garrison  was  able  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  provi- 
sion of  a  citadel  therefore  assumed  the  successful  landing  of  a 
superior  force,  and  did  not  assume  puwera  of  preventing  destruc- 
tion and  ravagr  bt-yond  a  very  small  area  surrounding  the  fortress. 
But  it  assumed  the  possibility  of  so  delaying  the  final  success  of 
the  enemy  that  either  relief  might  come,  or  that  the  supply  and 
reinforcement  of  the  enemy  might  fail,  before  the  fortress  ffll,  and 
in  that  case  the  garrison  recovered  possession  of  the  territory. 
The  citadel,  however,  if  it  was  found  competent  to  hold  out  until 
relief  arrived,  or  the  enemy's  supplies  fiiiled,  might  prevent 
material  ravage  if  all  that  was  most  preoioos  and  most  neeessary 
to  preserve  from  ravage  were  assembled  either  inside  the  eitadel 
or  within  the  area  protected  by  its  gnns.^  The  edstenoe  of  each 

*  The  system  it  illtutrated  bj  the  accompanying  pUns  of  the  forlificationa  of  Chogro 
on  ibe  mainlaiid  of  Bonth  Anwrim,  and  «f  Orraadn  In  tbe  Islnd  of  thnt  nsnM.  The 

orii'innls  from  li! -h  tlio  i>l:iii«  were  traei-il  art'  in  tho  library  of  the  Unite*!  Service 
Inittitution.  The  citadels  were  generally  on,  or  close  to  the  eoa^t,  but  not  always ;  but 
vhetlwr  tbey  were  on  the  coast  or  inlAod,  the  object  scorns  to  hare  been  to  make  them 
«t  ItMl  M  ttrons  <Mi  tlM  In&d  Mm  m  tlugr  wm  «d  lb*  m*  rid«.  OmmmHj,  Im,  ia 
both  thf?se  instanois,  Iho  oitmli'ls  may  have  covered,  but  did  not  cth  Iosa  tho  towii. 
Sometimes  we  meet  towns  well  protooted  on  the  land  side  and  hardly  at  all  on  tho  sea 
■UU,  and  on  looid^g  Ofw  »  aomber  of  plans  one  does  not  detect  m  mneh  anxtetj  for 
tho  «nf ety  of  tho  Mn  cUo  m  dotif*  to  bo  propored  lor  m  bud  nitoelL  It  eodd  hordlj 
hnvrf  boMD  othmrbo,  tf  onporioneo  of  nttiek  woo  to  bo  mjr  gnldo. 
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nn  arrangement  would  nr.turaily  tend  to  preclude  attacks  unless 
there  was  ample  time  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  by  the  usual 
methods.  But  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  heaifc 
of  the  invaded  country  lies  in  the  citadel.  If  it  is  otherwise,  and 
occupation  is  intended,  and  the  country  may  be  held  without  the 
possession  of  the  citadel,  the  latter  ina>  be  neglected,  as  it  will  fall 
by  the  mere  lapse  of  time. 

An  apposite  refleeiion  may  here  lie  made.  If  the  posseBsion  of 
the  eitadel  involves  the  jkOBsesdaii  of  the  territoiy,  and  it  falle,  the 
new  posBessors  of  it.beoome  as  strong  as  the  old  ones*  In  other 
«ords»  any  defence  of  this  kind— as  we  shall  see  in  many  , 
ezamples^nts  both  ways.  A  plaoe  diffienlt  to  take  is  difficnlt  to 
letakoi  if  the  defence  is  fixed  on  the  land ;  hot  a  place  depending 
on  naval  force  for  its  defence  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  difficult  to 
take  in  the  presence  of  naval  force,  and  only  to  be  possessed  by 
the  holder  of  the  superior  naval  force,  may  be  much  easier  to 
retake  than  it  was  to  take,  as  the  naval  force  which  allowed  the 
capture  may  prove  inferior  to  that  which  comes  to  recapture. 
The  superior  naval  power  may  sutler  more  prolonged  losses  of 
territory  which  he  has  fortified  and  garrisoned,  than  of  territory 
which  he  has  only  garrisoned,  and  which  is  without  a  citadel. 
The  naval  defence,  that  is,  the  command  of  the  sea  over  which 
alone  a  hostile  approach  can  be  made,  is  therefore  on  all  grounds 
the  must  perfect.  Apart  from  it,  the  territory  can  only  be  pro- 
tected by  a  garrison,  or  by  a  garrison  with  a  citadel.  Supposing 
a  temporary  loss  of  command  of  the  sea,  ecmqnest  of  the  garrison 
may  be  made  by  landing  a  superior  force.  On  resumption  of  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  consequent  stoppage  of  reinforcements 
and  supplies  to  the  new  garnson,  the  territory  is  easUy  retaken. 
Bat  if  the  new  garrison  has  possessed  itself  of  a  supplied  citadel, 
the  task  of  recapture  becomes  as  much  more  difficult  as  the 
works  of  the  citadel  have  added  to  the  resisting  strength  of  the 
new  garrison.  Supposing  the  superior  naval  power  then  admits 
the  possibility  of  forces  bein^  1  rinded  on  portions  of  its  territory, 
it  may  be  a  question  of  policy  whether  the  citadel  as  a  substitute 
for  a  stronger  garrison — which  is  its  real  character  and  oniee — is 
really  a  wise  and  econo!ni('al  institution.  Many  occasions  will 
aiise  in  the  next  few  chapters  when  these  reflections  will  uatorally 
present  themselves. 

But  we  shall  hardly  avoid  the  conviction,  I  think,  especially 
after  a  study  of  West  Indian  history,  that  command  of  the  sea  is 
the  only  real  defence  for  territory  which  can   he  captured  by 
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expeditions  over  it.  Whether  our  foit  faihers,  or  onr  forefathers' 
enemies,  wisely  spent  their  money  over  f,'nrrisons  and  works  which 
generally  failed  when  the  time  came,  rather  than  over  simply 
drivinsjf  the  enemy  off  those  neas,  and  keeping  them  out  of  them 
by  a  superiority  of  naval  force,  which  never  faih'd,  ia  perhaps  a 
question  not  to  be  determined  so  long  as  we  are  unaware  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  sums  so  spent. 

If  the  garrisons  and  works  were  wholly  insignificant  in  cost 
compared  with  the  sums  spent  on  the  endeavour  to  obtain  and 
keep  the  command  of  the  iiea»  we  might  possibly  say  that  the 
minority  of  instances  in  garrisonB  and  works  prevented  the 
West  Indian  islands  from  changing  hands  justified  the  polii^. 
Bat  if  the  former  expenditure  bore  any  considerable  proportion 
to  the  latter,  it  might  be  possible  to  found  an  argnment  on  the 
other  side* 

In  all  attacks  made  over  sea  against  territory,  we  shall  note 
one  almost  universal  rule.  No  attacks  of  magnitude  are  ever 
known  direct  from  a  distant  base.  The  desire  for  sheltered, 
but  not  necessarily  protected  watvrr^,  forming  a  naval  base  near  at 
hand  for  any  operations  aj^ainst  territory,  lias  apparmtly  never 
Klaclcf'ued  from  the  l)eginning,  and  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Federals  in  the  Civil  War.  Bases  in  their  own 
territory  being  inconveniently  distant  from  the  scene  of  their 
operations  against  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  they 
wrested  ports — as  at  Cape  IluUeras  and  l*urt  Euyal— from  tho 
hands  of  their  enemy,  and  employed  them  for  their  own  purposes 
as  bases  of  naval  operations. 

fi«scapitulating,  then,  we  have  before  us  in  the  remaining 
eight  chapters  the  investigation  by  the  light  of  naval  history  of 
the  eireumstances  and  conditions  under  which  eipeditioiis 
designed  for  the  descent,  upon  tne  land  pass  over  the  sea,  and 
succeed  or  fail  in  their  objects.  We  shall  note  that  the  strategical 
condition  of  the  sea  to  be  passed  over  is  a  primary  element  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  it  falls  naturally  under  three 
heads  — 

(1.)  Where  the  sea  is  indiift  rent;  no  naval  force,  properly  so 
called,  enters  either  into  attack  or  defence  ;  where  both  are 
essentially  military  and  conducted  entirely  on  laud. 

(2.)  Where  the  eoramaiul  of  the  sea  is  doabt/uL  That  is,  where 
the  e\iiediti(ui  may  be  interfered  with  by  naval  force  either  on 
its  way  to  the  point  of  attack,  at  the  point  of  attack,  or  by  the 
bubboij^uent  cuttin;^  of  itt*  coauuunications  by  sea. 
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Where  the  command  of  the  sea  is  msurcd.  That  is,  uhere 
it  is  either  impossible  thnt  any  naval  force  can  intcii'ere  iih  iibove, 
or  at  least  where  there  is  reasonable  probability  that  no  naval 
force  capable  of  interferiDg  by  sea  can  make  its  appearance  before 
the  completion  of  all  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  attack. 

We  are  to  note  cases  of  failure  where  the  causes  liave  been 
purely  military,  occurring  after  the  landing  has  been  completed. 
Of  some,  where  causes  of  failure  have  been  moral,  as  where  the 
BftTal  and  mOitaiy  MiflioritiM  haiw  disagreed.  Of  Bome  when 
the  mere  appeanuiee»  or  even  the  nunoor,  of  naval  force  has 
prevented,  or  eatued  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition ;  and  of 
others  where  the  catting  of  the  commnnications  by  sea  has  brooght 
about  a  fiulnre  when  ostensibly  the  work  was  completed. 

In  most  eases  we  shaU  be  able  to  see  what  it  was  that  condoeed 
to  success,  what  it  was  that  enforced  failure ;  and  when  our 
historical  survey  is  concluded  we  shall  probaMy  have  some  idea, 
more  or  less  founded  on  evidence,  of  what  is  impossible,  possible, 
probable,  and  certain,  in  those  operations  of  naval  war  which 
are  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  ' 
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Sea  bucgekd  ob  fail. 

Tho  two  moat  conspi'enon*  examples  of  failurp,  the  Ammtla  nnd  th'^  HaltTf  of  Lissa 
are  found  at  tbo  beginning  and  end  of  nnvai  biatory. — Tbo  Armada  oxpudilioo  do- 
•oribed.^«uie«  of  h*  faOvn  pandlel  to  those  briogliig  about  tbo  faUoro  of  tho 
Itnliaos  nt  Lissa. — And  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt^ — Descents  oondnctod  oTor  a  fluubtfol 
Bca  must  be  exj>octod  to  fail.  — Descents  upon  friendly  nhoros  iJhislratcd  by  tlioso  on 
Ireland  in  lt>di>,  dec. — The  cooitncutiemeut  of  the  lung  tterieti  of  captures  and  rocaptuius 
of  the  Weet  India  blaadi  in  iCtlO,  ezhibito  all  the  olomonti  ol  avooem  In  oomiitHided  ' 
•oa,  and  co-operation  between  army  ami  navy  on  tbo  understanding  that  the  wrj 
pUoes  the  annj  in  position  and  then  takoa  but  a  minor  abaro  in  the  attaek. 

It  Is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  two  failures  ol  attacks  on 
territory  most  conspieuoas  from  their  magyiitade  and  complete* 
ness  shonld  lie,  the  one  near  the  yery  beginning  of  the  his- 
torical record,  and  the  other  near  the  end  of  it.   The  whole  naval 

force  of  Spain,  and  a  great  part  of  her  military  force,  were  eon- 
centratcd  for  a  descent  on  the  shores  of  England  in  the  year 
1588.  The  whole  naval  force  of  Italy,  and  some  part  of  her 
military  force  were  broii;:^lit  together  for  the  conquest  of  the 
island  of  Lissa  in  the  VL'ar  iKGti.  Both  undertakings  were  utter 
failures,  aivl  ]vilp!il)ly  from  the  same  cause.  The  strategical  error 
committed  was  the  same  that  Napoleon  committed  in  his  descent 
ujion  Egypt,  and  that  do  Goutlans  intended  to  commit,  had 
JIawke  not  interfered  with  him  too  miuh  beforehuiid.  1  do  not 
here  propose  to  describe  the  failure  of  the  Italiaus  at  Lissa,  as 
that  will  come  in  its  duo  chronological  order,  hut  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  it  in  juxtaposition  with  the  failure  of  the  Armada,  as 
each  throws  light  upon  the  other,  and  enables  us  to  understand 
more  clearly  where  the  fundamental  error  lay/ 

In  describing  the  events  surrounding  the  sailing,  voyage,  and 
dispersal  of  tho  Armada,  I  have  found  that*I  cannot  possibly  do 
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belter  tliiui  to  quote  largely  from  a  paper  hy  Professor  Laughton, 
reaii  at  tli.-  lloyal  InBtitutiou  of  Great  Britain  on  May  4,  1888. 
aaid  entitled  "  The  Invincible  Annada,  a  Tercentenary  Retrospect." 
In  preparing  his  paper,  Mr.  Laughton  has  consulteil  the  best 
authorities,  and  its  value  is  of  no  passing  character. 

"Drake's  brilliant  raid  through  the  West  Indies  determined 
Philip  on  a  decided  eonrse.  For. the  past  fifteen  years  the  inva- 
sion  of  England  had  been  mooted  as  a  thing  desirable  and  not 
impoesible.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  Bake  of  Alva  in  1569, 
and  more  recently  in  158S,  after  his  ^tory  over  Btrosai  and  his 
sciateh  fleet— mostly  of  Freneh  adventarera-HKt  Teroera;  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  had  nrged  it  as  a  neeessaiy  step  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  Netherlands.^  The  Duke  of  Parma 
had  Avritten  to  the  same  effect,  repeating  that  English  soldiers 
were  of  little  count  in  presence  of  the  Spanish  veterans,  and 
adding  a  statement  which  seems  to  liave  oV)tained  f^eneral 
credence  among  the  Spaniards,  that  the  English  ehips  at  Ttreera 
had  been  the  first  to  fly ;  had,  in  fact,  played  a  part  somewhat 
resenililiiig  that  of  the  Egyptian  ships  at  Actium.  It  is  quite 
possiblti  that  there  were  some  English  ships  at  Tercera,  though  it 
18  doubtful ;  if  there  were,  they  certainly  did  not  miiiatc  Struzzi's 
ill-judged  and  suicidal  manccuvre  of  closing  with  the  Spaniards, 
uud,  small  blame  to  them,  effeoted  their  escape.  Tnie  or  not, 
however,  it  appean  certain  that  this  reported  flight  of  the  English 
ships  did  have  veiy  considerable  weight  with  many  of  the  King's 
advisors ;  and  so  advised,  and  at  the  same  time  impelled  by  wrath, 
he  determined  on  the  attempt.  The  Marquis  of  fionta  Gnu  was 
eaUed  on  for  his  scheme,  which  extended  te  gigantic  proportions. 
Bverything  was  to  be  done  from  S|iain.  The  whole  shipping  of 
the  empire  was  to  be  collected.  Every  available  soldier  was  to  be 
mosteied.  According  to  the  very  detailed  project  submitted  by 
Santo  Cms  on  22nd  March,  1586,  the  numbers  amoontcd  to : — 


No. 

Tons. 

8«Uon. 

Great  ships  of  war 

-  150 

77,250 

Store  ships 

•  40 

8,000 

16,(»12 

55,000 

Smaller  vessels  - 

.  a20 

25,000 

besides — 

Snilon  and  Flybtiiv 

No. 

Mod. 

Rowers. 

Oaleasses  * 

6 

720 

1,800 

Gsll0ys 

•  40 

8,200 

8,000 

•  La  Armmda  InrmitiUt,  por •!  Oftpttan  do  Xavlo  C  ForoMdos  Daro.  Tom.  i. ,  p.  241. 
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Giving  a  total  of  556  sbipa  of  all  kinds,  and  85,332  man,  to  whieh 
were  to  be  added  cavalry,  artillerymen.  Tolnnteers,  and  oon- 
oombatants,  bringing  up  the  number  of  men  to  a  groaa  total  of 

94,222.* 

**  A  project  so  vast  and  so  costly  did  not  come  within  the  King's 
idea  of  'practical  polities';  he  re'^olvod  on  tlio  expedition,  but 
conceived  the  idea  of  doing  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  utilizing  the 
army  in  tlie  Low  Countries.  From  this  grew  up  the  sclicme  which 
ultimately  tocik  form.  The  Bnke  of  Parma  wan  to  prepare  an 
army  of  invaders  ni  the  Netherlaudii,  and  a  number  of  tli*- 
bottomed  boats  to  carry  it  across  ibe  sea.  The  Marquis  of  Santa 
Craz  was  to  bring  up  the  Channel  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  crush 
any  possible  opposition,  and  carrying  with  it  a  body  of  troops 
which,  when  joined  with  those  under  Parma,  woold  form  an 
army  at  least  as  nnmerons  as  that  which  Santa  Cms  had  detailed 
af  suflBcient. 

"  The  necessary  preparations  were  extensive,  and  it  is  not  quite 
clear  that,  as  they  became  more  definite,  Philip's  ardour  did  not 
somewhat  slacken.  The  cost  was  certain,  the  issue  was  doubtful ; 
and  even  if  successful,  the  result  might  perhaps  not  be  exactly  what 
was  desired.  Philip  had  always  posed  as  a  supporter  of  tlic  Queen 
of  Scot?;,  but  the  doubt  must  have  suj^f^e.sted  itself  whether  it  was 
worth  wl)i!e,  at  this  great  cost,  to  conquer  a  kingdom  for  her,  a 
kingdom  wliii  h,  with  her  French  blood  and  French  proclivities, 
would  become  virtually  a  French  province.  The  death  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  on  8-18  February  1587,  removed  this  difficulty. 
Even  if  the  coiiciucred  kingdom  was  to  be  handed  over  to  James, 
James  was  not  bound  to  France  as  his  mother  bad  been.  Placed 
on  the  throne  of  England  by  Spanish  arms,  he  might  be 
expected,  or  even  constrained,  to  hold  it  virtually  as  a  Spanish 
fief. 

"  Preparatioas  were  therefore  now  hurried  on  In  earnest.  Ships 
were  collected  at  the  several  ports,  and  espeeially  at  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  invasion  would  be  attempted 
in  the  summer  of  1587,  when,  some  months  before,  Drake,  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-four  ships,  all  told,  appeai-ed  on  the  coast.  The 
orders  under  which  be  sailed  from  England  on  2nd  April  were  to 
prevent  the  different  Spanish  squadrons  from  joining,  and  where 
he  found  their  shi]X«  to  destroy  them.  It  was  a  grand  and  master- 
ful step,  but  it  bad  scarcely  been  ordered  before  the  Queen  repented 

•  Duro»  ToU  L,  p.  2  .'X 
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of  it.  Counter  oidei  s  were  sent  post  haste  to  Plymouth,  but  Drake 
had  already  sailed.  They  followed  him,  but  never  found  him ; 
perhaps  the  bearer  of  them  was  not  too  enper  to  find  liini.  At  any 
rate,  Drake  never  got  these  orders,  and  acting  on  those  lirst  given, 
with  which  he  had  .sailed,  he  did,  at  Cadiz,  smge  the  King  of 
Spain's  beard  in  a  most  eflfective  manner.  Thirty-seven  sliips 
there  collected  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  brought  away.  They  were  as 
yet  unarmed,  unmainied,  and  when  the  forts  were  once  passed, 
could  offer  no  rebiBt.uice.  Other  duiuage  i^rake  did,  insulting 
Santa  Cruz  in  the  very  port  of  Lisbon,  offering  battle,  which  Santa 
Oroz  mt  In  no  position  to  accept. 

The  deetrnetion  of  shipping  and  stores  at  Cadis  neoessarily 
delayed  the  equipment  of  the  Spanish  fleet ;  the  year  passed  away,, 
and  it  was  not  ready.  The  following  February  (1568)  the  Marquis 
of  Santa  Crua  died.  The  loss  to  Spain  was  inealeulable,  for  he 
was  the  only  man  who  by  birth  was  entitled,  and  by  experience  was 
competent,  to  command  such  an  expedition  as  he  bad  set  on  foot. 
Curiously,  however,  the  King  and  his  court  do  not  seem  to  have 
realised  their  loss,  and  with  a  light  heart  appointed  Don  Alonso 
Peres  de  Guzman  el  Bncno,  Duke  of  Mcdina-Sidonia,  to  the  vacant 
command.  !Modina-Sidonifi ,  nnv.-  in  his  ;3Sth  year,  was  a  man  with 
uo  (pialilicatiou  for  the  post  excefpt  his  distinguished  birth,  and  a 
genilene^>s  of  temper  which,  it  was  perhaps  thought,  would  fit 
In  ttei-  with  the  idea  of  making  him  subordinate  to  the  Duke  of 
Fttrma.  .  .  .  His  answer  to  the  King  on  being  ordered  to  take  on 
himself  the  command  is  iu  itself  a  curiosity.  '  The  business,'  he 
wrote,  'was  so  great,  so  important,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
undertake  it,  being,  as  he  was,  altogether  withottt  experience  or 
bdowledge  of  either  the  sea  or  of  war.*  His  objections  were,  how- 
ever, overruled ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  lor  his  reputation,  he  con- 
sented. The  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  pushed  on,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  it  was  ready  to  sail  from  the  Tagus.  It  did  actually 
sail  on  20th-90th  May." 

A  certain  amount  of  alarm,  even  of  terror,  was  created  in  Eng- 
land by  the  approach  of  the  Armada,  but  "  There  was  one  class  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  the  members  of  which  had  not  this  exalted 
opinion  of  Spanish  power  and  Spanish  prowess.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  English  sailors  had  been,  in  their  own  irregular  way, 
fighting  the  Si>aniards  on  every  sea  wliere  thty  were  to  be  met, 
and  had  come  to  the  conrhision  tliat.  whatever  the  Spaniard  might 
be  ashore,  afloat  he  was  but  a  poor  creature;  the  erperiences  of 
DralLe,  Hawkyns,  Feuton,  Fenuer,  niul  a  score  of  others  whose 
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names  are  less  lauiiii.ir,  had  proved  that,  cvea  with  great  apparent 
odds  in  their  favour,  Spaniards  were  not  invincible.  .  .  .  What 
English  sailors  thought  of  them  may  be  judged  from  a  letter 
written  liy  Fanner,  who  was  with  Dxake  when  he  bomt  the 
shipping  at  Cadis.  'Twelve  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,*  he  said, 
''were  a  match  for  all  the  galleys  in  the  King  of  Spain*s 
dominions.' 

*'  But  the  power  of  Spain,  the  tavem  gossip  and  braggadocio  of 

Lisbon,  and  the  reports  of  spies  who  felt  In  honour  bound  to  give 
full  value  for  their  hire,  grossly  exaggerated  the  size,  the  might, 
the  armament,  and  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  as  it  sailed  from 
Lisbon.  Of  the  numbers,  size,  and  armament  1  shall  have  to 
speali  presently.  The  e  iiiipment,  with  which  wc  are  jnst  now 
concerned,  was  so  well  arrajiged  and  so  perfect,  that  by  the  time 
the  fleet  reached  Cape  Finisturre,  vast  quantities  of  the  provisions 
were  found  to  be  bad,  pntrid,  and  lit  for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown 
overboard.  The  ships  were  short  of  water,  probably  because  the 
casks  were  leaky.  The  ships  themselves  were  also  leakint; — 
strained,  it  was  said,  by  the  heavy  weather,  but  really  from  being 
over-masted.  Several  of  them  were  with  difficulty  kept  afloat; 
some  were  dismasted ;  and  the  distress  was  so  general  that  Medina- 
Sidonia  determined  to  put  into  Corunna  to  reflt.  This  he  did,  but 
without  taking  any  precautions  to  let  his  intention  be  known 
through  the  fleet.  The  Seilly  Isles  had  been  given  out  as  the  ren- 
dezvous in  ease  of  separation,  and  some  dozen  of  the  ships,  finding 
they  had  lost  si;^ht  of  the  Admiral,  did  accordingly  go  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  where  they  were  duly  seen  and 
reported  at  Plymouth.  Their  recall,  the  collecting  the  fleet  at 
Corunna,  the  refltting,  the  re-provisioning,  all  took  time.  The 
damage  wa?  so  great,  the  number  of  sick  so  large,  the  season 
getting  so  advanced,  that  a  council  of  war  ur;:^ently  recommended 
postponing  the  expedition  till  next  year.  1'lie  King's  orders  were, 
however,  imperative;  and  the  fleet  linally  sailed  from  Coronna  on 
the  12th-22n(l  of  July. 

"The  main  part  of  the  English  fleet  was  nuantime  mustered  at 
Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  the 
Lord  Admiral  of  England,  with  whom  were  Drake  and  Hawkyns  as- 
Vice  and  Bear-Admirals;  several  noblemen,  including  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  the  Admiral's  nephew,  his  two  sons-in-law.  Lord 
Sheffield  and  Sir  Bobert  Southwell,  and  that  quaint  mixture  of 
courtier,  adventurer,  and  buccaneer,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland; 
Jtogether  with  many  genuine  sea  dogs,  of  whom  the  best  known 
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arc  Frobiscr,  Fenner,  and  Fen  ton.  Large  nnmbers  of  merchant 
ships,  levied  by  the  Queen  or  by  their  own  towns,  had  joined  the 
fleet,  which,  as  it  lay  at  Plymouth  consisted  of  about  80  sail,  all 
told.  From  the  time  of  his  return  from  the  coast  of  Si)iiin  in  the 
previous  summer,  Drake  had  been  nrf:^ent  that  lie  should  be  sent 
out  again,  with  a  still  more  powerful  s(|uadron,  to  repeat  the  blow. 
Hawkyns,  Frobiser,  I'N  nner — all  seamen  of  experience — were  of 
the  same  opinion,  iluward,  guided  by  their  advice,  repeatedly 
preesed  the  importance  of  the  step;  but  Elizabeth  steadfastly 
refoaed.  She  hoped  perhaps  for  peace ;  moire  probably  perhaps, 
ebo  hoped  that  the  war  might  oontiinie  to  be  carried  on  m  the 
same  cheap  and  deBoltoiy  faBbion  as  daring  the  last  three  years* 
and  was  tmwiUing  to  set  Philip  the  example  of  more  snstained 
efforts.  And  8o»  notwithstanding  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of 
Howard  and  Drake,  baeked  op  by  the  opinioii  ol  every  man  of 
experience,  no  Inrther  attempt  was  made  on  the  Spanish  ports.  It 
is  probable  enough  that  had  Drake  been  permitted,  he  would  have 
kindled  such  a  blaze  in  the  Tagns,  or  in  the  harbour  of  Goranna, 
as  would  have  effectually  prevented  the  invasion  which  was  now 
on  foot. 

"  It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  *  that  the  Duke  of 
Medina-Sidonia  was  ordered  by  Philip  to  hug  the  French  coast, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  Engliah  lleet,  and  to  reach  the  Straits  of  I)ovi?r 
with  Ins  force  intact.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  inaccurate.  He 
was  on  the  contrary,  ordered,  if  he  met  Drake  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel  to  fall  on  ium  and  destroy  him ;  it  would  be  easier 
and  more  certain  to  destroy  the  English  fleet  piecemeal^  than  to 
allow  it  to  collect  in  one.  Nor  do  his  isstmotMrns  eimtain  one 
word  about  hugging  the  French  coast;  on  the  contrary,  they 
advise  the  Soilly  Isles  or  the  Lisard  as  a  rendezvons,  and  suggest 
the  propriety  of  seising  on  some  unfortified  port  in  the  south  of 
England.t  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  porition  south  of  the  Seilly 
Isles  was  given  out  as  a  rendesvons  in  the  first  instance ;  in  the 
second,  on  sailing  firom  Corunna,  the  rendezvous  was  Mounts 
Bay.$  . 

"  In  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  Spaniards  experienced  bad 
weather,  and  ware  a  good  deal  scattered ;  barely  two-thirds  of  the 

*  MMMflmin  ChmMirf  Vot/ages,  to*  iii.,  p.  149.,  Lediard'i  Naval  Hittory,  toI. 

p.  ?5n.  An,  at  any  rate,  Medina-f^ictonm,  bj  the  te<stin  orty  of  both  tfci'so  authorities, 
acted  in  accordaoc«  with  the  detonoiQatioa  of  n  council  of  war,  the  original  ortUri  arA 
of  1«M  momtat. 

t  Daro,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8. 

X  IbkLt  ToL  ii*t  pp.  27*  168. 
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fleet  were  in  company  when  Medina- Sidonia  sighted  the  Lizard 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  July,  according  to  the  English 
calendar,  wkich  I  shall  henceforth  follow. 

*'^Vhilst  the  Duke  of  Afedina-Sidonia  waslying-to  ofT  the  Lizard, 
on  the  10th  July,  he  was  sighted  by  one  of  the  Eugliah  cruisers, 
the  Golden  Hind,  commanded  by  Thomas  Flemynf»,  who  forth- 
with carried  the  news  to  the  Admiral ;  *  and,  according  to  the 
famiUair  stozy,  which  I  B66  no  reason  to  doubt,  found  him,  with 
the  admirals  and  captainB  of  the  fleet,  plajring  bowls  on  the 
Hoe. 

.  "  The  foHowing  day,  Saturday,  the  20th,  the  Spaoish  fleet  was 
eollected  off  the  Lizard  and  moved  slowly  eastwards.  A  comieil 
of  war  was  held.  They  bad  learned  that  the  English  fleet  was  at 

Plymouth,  and  the  great  weight  of  opinion  among  the  Spanish 
leaders  wa^  that  they  ought  to  attack  it  there.  It  has  always  been 
said  that  Medina- Sidonia  was  prevented  from  doing  this  by  his 
instructions.  The  statement  is  inaccurate.  The  letter  of  hia 
instructions  distinctly  permitted  hira  to  attack  the  English  fleet ; 
the  spirit  of  them  enjoined  his  doing  it.t  Fortunately,  he 
misunderstood  liis  instructions  ;  lie  conceived  that  he  was  bomid 
to  go  up  Channel,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  ihe 
left  until  he  could  effect  n  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
Had  he,  on  the  llHb,  \Uitu  ht:  lirst  learncid  that  the  English  fleet 
wa;b  iil  i  lyuiouth,  crowded  sail  wuli  even  such  ships  as  he  had 
with  him,  he  might  have  entered  the  Sound  that  evening.  The 
wind  was  from  the  S.W.,  and  the  English  sh^,  penned  in  ' 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  shore,  would  have  been  forced  to 
fight  hand  to  hand ;  the  result  miglit  easily  have  been  disaster. 
The  Spaniards  neglected  their  chance,  end  it  never  recurred ;  for 
daring  Saturday  the  English  got  out  of  the  Sound,  and  stretched 
along  the  coast  to  the  westward.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
two  fleets  were  first  in  presence  of  each  other,  the  English  were  to 
windward,  and  by  the  weathcrly  qualities  of  their  ships  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  advantage  they  had  gained. 

*'  And  now.  before  the  fighting  begins,  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the 
comparative?  f(uee  of  the  opposing  floet?.  We  have  all  known 
from  our  infancy  that  the  iSpanish  bhipb,  as  compared  with  the 

•  S'ate  Piiu'ts,  Dri:„fK(ic,  ccxv.,  02. 

t  Mwwoo  hsui  a  corioas  parajfrapb  which  Mr.  Laoghton  docs  not  seom  to  hare 
Botiead.  He  saya  (Ohnnldll,  toL  Ui.,  p.  S04)t  "  In  1588,  wbMi  the  Duke  «l  Media* 

Ciime  (or  EtiKlaml,  had  he  boon  farnishod  with  a  pilot  that  knew  the  Lizard,  when  he 
made  it  f  t  th  -  Rninhend,  he  had  the  next  morning  giTWl  an  atteaol  0|l«a  OUT  lhip«  et 
PlimoiUb  when  he  was  not  soiipocted  or  looked  for." 
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EngHsli,  wore  stupendous  in  point  of  size,  marvelloMR  in  tlu  ir 
strength;  in  guns  and  in  number  of  men  beyond  all  proportion. 
The  numbers  I  give  here,  from  the  ofVu  ial  Spanish  record,*  agree 
very  well  wiih  those  reported  iu  Ku^iaud.f 

"  BhipB.         Tons.         Guns.  Men. 

180  57,8G8         2,431         8,050  Seamen. 

18,978  Soldiers. 
1,882  Volunteers, 
2,088  liowers. 

Total      •  80,493 

"In  one  point  alone  of  this  statement  is  the  difference  from  the 
English  account  worth  noticing.  Barrow  gives  the  number  of 
Spanish  guns  as  3,166.  To  this  I  shall  presently  rt  cur.  Mean- 
time, I  have  to  point  out  that  these  numbers  refer  to  the  fleet  as 
it  left  Lisl)on.  They  had  suffered  a  marked  decrease  before  the 
fleet  left  Corunna,  and  a  still  fuiilier  decrease  before  the  fleet 
came  into  the  Channel.  Of  the  ships  left  behind  I  have  no 
ftoeotmt,  Soiiid-*and  some  large  shipB  amongst  ihem-Hsertaxnlj 
did  not  oome  on.  Some,  again,  appear  to  have  parted  company 
on  the  voyage ;  and  of  fonr  galleys,  Irom  whieh  much  had  been 
expected,  one  was  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  near  Bayonne :  the 
other  three  making  very  bad  weather  of  it,  returned  to  Spain.^ 
Allowing  for  these  losses,  I  think  it  doabtfol  whether  eyen  120 
ships  of  all  sises  came  into  the,  Channel ;  the  number  of  men  did 
certainly  not  exceed  24,0(X) ;  and,  in  the  council  of  war  held  at 
Corunna,  it  was  estimated  as  low  as  22,500.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  men  borne  in  the  English  ships,  when  all  collected 
together,  is  officially  given  as  15,025,  to  %Yhich  ortght  to  be  added 
many  more  who  were  sent  off  from  Plymouth  on  21st  July,  or  who 
joined  as  volunteers  during  the  passage  up  Channel.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  gross  total  as  less  than  from  17,000  to  18,000 
men. 

*'Our  idea  of  the  Spanish  sliips  has  lieen  also  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. According  to  Barrow  ;  '  The  best  of  ihe  Qacen's  ships 
placed  alongside  one  of  the  first  class  of  Spaniards  would  have 
been  like  a  sloop  of  war  by  the  side  of  a  first  rate.*  In  point  of 
tonnage  they  were,  in  fact,  the  same.  The  largest  Spaniard,  the 

•  DuTf,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  0(5,  83. 

f  Barrow's  Lifn  of  Dmkf,  p,  270. 

X  Dmo,  T«l.  L,  p.     ;  ToL  ii.,  pp.  199,  US. 
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Tt/'rtnzona  of  the  Levant  squadron,  is  p^iven  a;?  of  1,249  tonf?.  The 
largest  Kiiglisli  ship,  the  Tnnmph,  was  of  1,100  tons,  and  many 
eircumstancee  lead  me  to  boHeve  that  the  En^^'Hsh  mode  of  rec^kon- 
ing  tonna«^e  gave  a  smaUer  result  than  the  Spanish.*  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Spanish  ships  looked  hirger.  Their 
poops  and  forecastlee,  ri^^ing  tier  above  tier  to  a  pjreat  height, 
towered  far  above  the  lower-built  English.  Not  that  the  larger 
English  ships  were  by  any  means  flush-decked ;  but  they  were  not 
to  high-charged  u  the  Spanuh,  The  difference  offined  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Spaniards  in  hand-to-hand  fighting ;  it  made 
their  ships  leewardiy  and  nnmanageable  even  in  a  moderate 
breese,  and,  added  to  the  Spanieh  neglect  of  recent  improvements 
in  rig,  rendered  them  very  inferior  to  the  English  in  the  open 
Bea.t 

".And  not  only  was  there  this  inferiority  of  the  ships ;  there  was 

at  least  a  corresponding  inferiority  of  the  seamen.  The  Spaniards 
were,  in  iact,  to  a  great  extent  fair  weather  sailors.  Some  there 
doubtless  were  who  had  doubled  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  had  little  experience  beyond 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  equable  run  down  tlu:  trades  to  the 
West  Indies.  To  the  English,  on  the  other  hand,  accust  juied 
from  boyliood  to  the  Irish  or  Iceland  fisheries,  in  manhood  to 
the  voyugea  to  ihe  Norlh-West  with  Frobiser  or  Davys,  or  round 
the  world  with  Drake,  the  summer  gales  of  the  Channel  were,  by 
comparison,  passing  trilies — things  to  be  warded  oflf  but  not  to  be 
*  feared.  Even  if  the  men  had  been  equal  in  quality,  the  Spanish 
ships  were  terribly  onder-manned.  The  seamen  habitually  gave 
place  to  the  soldiers,  and  soldiers  eommanded;  the  seamen  did 
the  dmdgery,  and  not  one  was  borne  in  excess  of  what  their 
soldier  masters  thought  necessary.  The  absolute  nmnbers  speak 
for  themselves,  and  one  comparison  will  be  safBeient.  The  San 
MarUn,  of  1,000  tons,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Duke  of  Medina,  had 
177  seamen  and  dOO  soldiers,  l^e  Ark,  of  800  tons,  the  flag-ship 
of  Lord  Howard,  appears  to  have  had  something  tike  300  seamen 
and  125  soldiers. 

"  More  important,  however,  than  even  this  inferiority  of  the 
Spanish  ships  and  sailors  was  the  inferiority  of  their  guns  and 
gunners.  Now  here  I  come  on  to  what  is,  I  believe,  to  most  of 
yon,  new  ground.   You  have  always  been  accustomed  to  hear  of 

*  OllMr  moileB  of  reckoning  tonnage  adupted  in  the  following  reign  gav«  ntulta 
vnryinf?  from  ?0  to  50  per  cent.  mi-r<\ — Sr^rtf  l^njifif,  DomtttiCp  COXXXViL,  04. 
t  Compare  Moiuon  in  Churcbili,  rol.  lii.,  oy.  'il'i,  'ilO. 
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the  nnmbpr  an<l  size  of  the  SpaniBh  puns.  The  statements  to  thnt 
ellt-ct  are  al).-ioiutely  incorrect.  The  Spanish  guns  were,  as  a  rule, 
Biniill — 4,  0,  or  lO-pouudcrs ;  they  were  comparatively  few,  and 
thtj  were  execrably  worked.*  Tlie  simplest  way  to  show  this  ia 
by  a  comparative  table  of  armaments.  It  is  not  perfect,  it  is  not 
rigidly  accurate;  the  means  to  coneiract  a  perfect  or  accurate 
table  do  notk  I  £ear,  exist ;  Imt,  eo  fiur  as  it  goes,  the  table  em* 
bodies  the  best  iDformation  attainable. 

The  EngUsh  armaments  shown  in  it  are  from  a  list  dated  1595- 
99,1  and  may  possibly  show  some  improvement  on  the  armament 
of  the  ships  earned  in  1588.  I  see  no  reason,  howmr,  to  sus- 
pect each.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  origmal  from  which 
this  paper  was  printed,  but  I  have  found  of  the  same  date,  1595, 
estimates  for  the  armament  of  three  ships  now  in  building,!  the 
ordnance  for  the  first  mentioned  being  described  as  '  answerable 
to  the  pieces  that  arc  in  the  Mer  Honour*  1,  therefore,  show 
here  also  the  armament  of  the  Mcr  Honour^  as  given  in  the  paper 
in  the  Arcliaologia  already  referred  to. 
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"  Another  estimate  that  seems  euiitled  to  credit  is  that  given  of 


•  Pnro,  T0I.  ii.,  p.  '2Z7. 

t  ArrMaologia,  Tol.  xiiL,  p.  27;  Dorrick's  ittte  amd  PngrtSM  0/  tht  Uit^t  ^avy, 

p.  Z\. 
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the  armamenL  oi  the  Revcnpe — a  ship  of  the  same  size  and  number 
of  men  as  the  Nonpareil,  which  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1591,  and  «■«  leported  by  them  to  have  48  brass  guns,  20  on  the 
lower  deokt  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  lbs.  weight,  and  the  rest  from 
9^000  to  8,000.*  The  greater  weighta  oofreeponded  to  60,  80, 
or  IS-pomidera ;  the  emaller  to  the  9,  and  6-poiinderB, 

**  01  the  Bpaniah  annament  we  eannot  speak  with  the  same 
absolate  knowledge ;  but  it  seems  admitted  that  the  galeasses  were 
the  most  heavily-armed  ships  of  the  fleet,  and  of  these  the  «San 
Loremo,  which  was  taken  off  Calais,  was  the  largest  and  heaviest. 
The  report  of  her  armament,  given  by  people  who  iiad  posses- 
sion of  her  for  some  time,  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  official 
Btatcment.t  Tlio  Nuestra  Senora  dd  Ro.Hiu  i"  w  vs-  the  largest  ship 
captnrr  il  liv  I  h  ake  and  sent  into  Torbay.|;  Her  armament  is  given 
from  the  oliicuil  inventory  taken  at  Torquay.  S)io  is  spoken  of  by 
Duio  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best  ships  of  tiiQ  fleet. ^  The 
other  two  ships  do  not  seem  distinguished  in  any  way  from  the 
others  of  the  same  size;  they  belonged  to  the  Levant  squadron, 
and  are  classed  with  the  San  Juan  de  Sicilia  of  800  tons  and  26 
guns,  which  is  spoken  of  as  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
action  of  aoth  Jnly;  I  have  not  met  with  any  aeeoont  of  the 
armament  of  the  ships  of  the  Portngaese  squadron,  inelnding  the 
San  MarUn,  San  FeUpe,  and  San  Mateo^  of  which  all  three  were  in 
the  thiekest  of  the  fight,  and  the  two  last  were  driven  ashore  in  a 
sinking  state.  Neither  have  I  met  with  any  inTentory  of  the 
Nuettra  Setkn-a  d^  la  Hota,  the  ship  that  was  partially  blown  np 
and  was  sent  into  Weymouth.  I  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that 
the  more  effective  fighting  ships  of  the  fleet  were  armed  like  the 
Annunciada  or  Santa  Maria  de  Visari ;  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
armament  of  these  is  a  fa:*'  r-'prescntative  of  that  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  ships  that  havu  been  counted  as  effective. 

"  I  nnist  note  also,  that  wlicroas  thv  Spanish  ships  of  briow  'AGO 
tons  burden  carrietl  four  or  six  small  guns — a  merely  nominal 
armament — English  ships  of  200  tons  carried  a  very  respectable 
armament,  and  ships  even  still  smaller  were  not  alt-ogether  despic- 
able. Of  the  way  in  whicli  the  English  merchant  ships  were 
armed,  we  have  no  knowledge;  but  considering  that  the  fitting 
them  out  for  purposes  of  war  was  no  novelty,  that  many  of  them 
had  probably  been  on  privateering  oruises  before,  and  that  the 

•  Dvro,  Tol.  L,  p.  7S. 

t  iHctf-  Pcpers,  Doin«*tic,  coxiii.,  (!7.     Doro,  ToL  L,  p>  890^ 
X  State  JJomestiCf  CUT.,  67L 

§  Dnro,  ToL  L,  p.  ti31. 
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Pelican  or  Golden  Hind  m  which  Drake  went  round  tlie  world — a 
ship  of  nominally  100  tons — ^had  14  guns,  I  would  distinctly  question 
Barrow's  judgment  that,  "looking  at  their  tonnage,  two-thirds  of 
them,  at  least,  would  have  been  ol  little  service,  and  indeed  most 
hare  required  nnoommon  vigilanee  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way.'*  They  were  not,  infea  I,  the  ships  that  were  to  he  found  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fij^t — no  more  were  the  EurffolM  or  NaM  at 
Trafalgar— hnt  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  did,  in  their 
own  way,  render  jtood  and  efBcient  aervicc. 

"  It  was  not  only  in  the  nnmber  and  weight  of  guns  that  the 
English  had  a  great  comparative  advantage ;  they  were  immensely 
superior  in  the  working  of  them.  I  may  quote  here  from  Captain 
Duro  a  very  remarkable  statement,  which,  however,  is  fiiHy  corro- 
borated by  original  writers  and  by  known  facta.  By  the  Spaniards, 
he  sayB,t  *  The  cann(jn  was  held  to  be  an  ignoble  arm  ;  well 
enough  for  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  and  to  pass  away  the  time 
till  the  moment  of  engaging  hand  to  hand,  tliat  is,  of  binxrding. 
Actuated  by  such  notions,  the  gunners  were  recommended  to  aim 
high,  80  as  to  dismantle  the  enemy  and  prevent  his  escape ;  bat 
as  a  yertical  stidc  is  a  diffienlt  thing  to  hit,  the  result  was  that 
shot  were  expended  harmlessly  an  the  sea,  or  at  best  made  some 
holes  in  the  sails,  or  cut  a  fsw  ropes  of  no  great  eonseqnenee.*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gnn  was  the  weapon  which  the  English  sailors 
had  early  learned  to  trust  to.  '  Their  practice  might  appear  con- 
temptible enough  to  an  ExcellenVs  gun*8  crew,  but  everything 
must  have  a  beginning.  With  no  disparts  or  side  scales,  with  no 
aid  beyond,  possibi}',  a  marked  qaoin  to  lay  the  gun  horizontal,  and 
with  shot  which — perhaps  a  good  inch  less  in  diameter  than  the 
bore  of  the  gim — wobbled  from  side  to  side,  or  from  top  to  bottom, 
leaving  the  gun  at  an  angle  that  chance  dictated,  the  hitting  the 
object  aimed  at  was  excessively  doubtful.  Btill,  by  th  ing  a  great 
many  shot,  they  did  manage  to  get  home  with  sulhcieiit  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  damage.  The  Spanish  accounts  speaking  of  the 
quickness  of  the  English  fire,  estimate  the  liiuglish  expenditure  of 
shot  as  about  three  times  their  own.  J 

'*  There  is  another  point  which  may  very  probably  have  also 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Spanish  gunners.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  ports  of  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships 
were  made  much  too  small,  with  the  idea,  apparently,  of  keeping 
out  the  enemy's  musketry  shot,  hut  with  the  actual  result  that 
theb  guns  could  neither  be  trained,  depressed,  or  elevated.  In 

♦  Life  o/Drakt,  p.  270.         f  Dni  o,  vol.  t.,  p.  77.         %  ^^if^t       ^'t  P'  377. 
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this  way  was  possible  snch  nn  action  as  that  between  the  Gluriaso, 
a  70-gun  ship,  and  the  Kimj  George^  a  frigate-built  privateer  of 
32  guns,  in  1747,  in  which  the  two  ships  engap^ed  broadside  to 
broadside  for  several  hours  without  the  privateer  receiving  any 
proportionate  damage,  la  the  beginning,  some  such  fault  was 
general,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  the  gun  was  brought  to  bear 
by  the  action  of  the  helm ;  bat  it  is  at  least  probable  that  Spaoish 
ehipB  carried  it  to  a  still  greater  degree,  and  that  this  might,  to 
some  extent,  exaggerate  the  badness  of  the  Spanieh  gunnery 
practice,  which  was  Toy  bad  indeed. 

"  All  this  was  qtiite  well  known  to  Philip,  and  therefore  to  the 
principal  officers  in  the  fleet,  before  they  left  Lisbon.  The  King's 
instructions  to  Medina-Sidonia  ran  : — '  You  are  especially  to  take 
notice  that  the  enemy's  object  will  be  to  engage  at  a  distance,  on 
account  of  the  advantage  which  they  have  from  their  artillery  and 
the  ofTcnsivc  fireworks  with  which  they  will  bo  provided;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  object  on  our  side  should  be  to  close  and 
grapple  and  engage  hand  to  hand.**  This,  perhaps,  may  partly 
e\i>lain  tlie  comparatively  small  quantity  of  shot  per  gun  provided 
for  such  a  vast  undertaking ;  a  quantity  so  small  that,  notwithstand- 
ing: the  slowness  of  their  fire,  they  ran  short  even  after  the 
bkiiniishes  in  the  Channel. 

*'  In  estimating  the  opposing  forces,  this  great  superiority  of  the 
English  armament  most  be  taken  into  aeooont.  Qf  Spanish  ships 
of  800  tons  and  upwards  the  number  that  left  Lisbon  was  officially 
stated  at  80,  bat  of  these  18  were  rated  as  ships  of  burden  (tirea« 
d€  cargo),  and,  though  they  carried  troops  and  some  guns,  could 
not  be  counted  as  effectiTe  ships  of  war.  Of  the  remaining  62, 
many  ought  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same  category.  An  armament 
such  as  that  of  the  Annuneiada  or  Sta,  Maria  speaks  for  itself. 
From  the  number  of  soldiers  they  carried,  and  from  their  lofty 
poops  and  forecastles,  such  ships  would  be  dangnous  enough  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  but  were  perfectly  harmless  as  long  as  they 
were  kept  at  a  distance.  But  counting  all  these^  we  have  the 
following- comparison  of  the  fleets: — 

Spmiish.  English. 
^  Tons.       ~  Tons. 

Of  300  tons  and  upwards  -  02  727  28  552 
Of  200  to  aoo  tons       -      -  —       —       20  210 
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"  The  English  abipsolSOO  toosbein  :  in  t  huled  as  unquestionably 
snperior  as  fighting  machineB  to  many  of  the  much  larger  Spanish  . 
ships. 

"  T  am  dwellinf;  upon  those  points,  to  many  of  winch  I  do  not 
think  sufticient  attention  has  been  paid,  not  as  in  any  way  detract- 
in;j;  from  the  superlative  merit  of  the  EaglislmKii  who  fought  and 
won  in  this  great  battle,  but  as  showing  that  their  achievement, 
huwijver  great,  was  still  within  the  bounds  of  human  prowess. 
The  Spaniards  of  that  time  were  among  the  most  splendid  soldiers 
that  the  world  has  seen ;  and  to  speak  of  our  men  engaging  them 
and  defeating  Uiem,  against  sneb  tremendoos  odds  as  ace  com- 
monly shown,  28  not  to  esalt ^nr  heroes,  bat  to  travesty  them  into 
paladinfl  of  impossible  romance,  or,  in  spite  of  abundant  evidence 
to  the  oontrary,  to  represent  them  and  the  land  they  defended  as 
saved  from  extermination  only  by  the  direct  interposition  of  pro- 
vidence, and  by  a  heaven-sent  gale  of  wind* 

"Time  will  not  permit  me,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary,  to 
describe  to  yon  in  detail  the  fight  of  that  eventful  week ;  to  tell 
yon  how  on  Sunday  morning,  2lKt  Tuly,  the  English,  having  gained 
the  wind,  fell  on  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  rear-guard,  under  the 
command  of  T>on  Juan  Martinez  dc  liccaldc  in  the  S>i}>tti  Ana,  and 
without  i)crrauiing  them  to  close,  as  they  vainly  tried  to  do, 
pounded  them  with  their  great  guns  for  the  space  of  throe  hours, 
with  such  elTect  that  Rccalde  sent  to  Don  Pedro  dc  Valdes  for 
assistance,  his  ship  having  been  hulled  Heveral  limes  and  her 
foremast  badly  wounded ;  how  Don  i'edro's  ship,  the  Xaestra 
Senora  del  liosario^  in  going  to  his  asjiistancc,  fouled  lirst  one  and 
then  another  of  her  consorts,  lost  her  bowsprit,  foremast  and 
maintopmast,  and  was  left  by  Medina-Sidooia,  who  conceived  it  to 
be  bis  duty  to  push  on  to  Dnnkirk,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  this 
large  and  vaJnable  ship,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  Drake 
the  next  morning  and  sent  into  Torbay;  how  another  ship,  the 
Ntuttra  Seiiora  de  la  Ro§a,  of  945  tons,  was  partially  blown  up 
and  was  similarly  left  to  be  taken  possession  of  bjr  order  of  the 
Admiral,  and  to  be  sent  into  Weymouth ;  how  on  the  Tuesday 
there  was  another  sharp  action  off  Portland,  and  again  a  third  on 
the  Thursday  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  Eecalde's  8hip,  the  Santa 
Ana  of  768  tons,  received  so  much  further  damage  that  she  left 
the  fleet  and  ran  herself  ashore  near  ITavre;  how  the  English, 
joined  as  they  passed  along  by  many  small  vessels  full  of  men, 
but  finding  tlieir  store  of  shot  running  short,  were  content  for  the 
next  day  with  closely  following  up  the  Spaniards,  who  on  Satiurday 
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afternoon  anchored  oft  Calais,  whilst  the  £nglish  anchored  ahout 
a  mile  to  the  westward  and  to  windward  of  them.  Here  Howard 
was  joined  by  the  squadron  of  the  narrow  seas,  under  Lord  Henry 
•  Seymour  and  Sir  William  Wynter,  by  the  contingent  of  the  city 
of  London,  under  Nicholas  Gorges,  and  by  mnnv  private  ships, 
brinfi^ng  the  number  up  to  a  grostt  total  of  nearly  200,  a  large 
portion  of  which  were  very  small,  but  of  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  49  were  effective  ships  of  war.  The  Spuuibh  nnml)ers  had 
been  reduced  by  the  lo&s  of  three,  if  not  four,  of  Lheii  iiugest 
and  best  ships,  and  were  further  reduced  off  Calais  by  the  loss  of 
the  Sm  Lorento,  flie  largest  and  most  iMayily  armed  of  the 
galleons.  For  on  Sonday  night  Howard  sent  eight  fire-ships  in 
amongst  the  Bpanish  fleet ;  the  Spaniards,  panie-stniek,  eat  their 
eables,  and  by  wind  and  tide  were  swept  far  to  leeward.  In  the 
eonfnaion  the  San  Loremo  damaged  her  rudder,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing was  driven  ashore,  and  after  a  sharp  fight  captured  by  the 
boats  of  the  Ark  and  fome  of  the  smaller  ships.  But  the  fleet 
was  away  off  Gravclines,  and  there  on  that  Monday,  29th  July, 
was  fought  the  great  battle  which,  more  distinctly  perhaps  than 
any  battle  of  modern  times,  has  moulded  the  history  of  Europe; 
the  battle  wlii  b  curbed  the  gigantic  power  of  S])  liii,  which 
shattered  the  tSpauish  prestige,  and  established  the  basis  of 
England's  empire. 

**  It  would  he  pleasant  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  this  groat  fight, 
to  tell  you  Low  the  Spaniards,  iia.mg  formed  themselves  in  a 
half  moon,  convexity  in  front,  were  charged  on  the  wings  and 
centre  by  our  fleet;  on  the  westernmost  or  larboard  wiug  by 
Drake,  with  Hawkyns,  Frobiser,  Fenton,  Fenner,  and  others;  in 
the  eentre  by  Howard  and  his  kinsmen,  with  the  Earl  of  Oomber- 
land ;  and  on  the  starboard  wing  by  Seymour,  with  Wynter  and 
the  squadron  of  the  narrow  seas;  how  the  wings  were  driven  in 
on  their  centre ;  how  the  ships,  thus  driven  together,  fouled  eaeh 
other,  and  lay  a  helpless  and  inert  mass,  wliilst  the  English 
pounded  them  in  comparative  safety.  *  The  fight,'  ^^'ynter 
wrote,  '  continued  from  nine  of  the  clock  until  six  of  the  clock  at 
night,  in  the  which  time  the  Spanish  array  bore  away  N.N.E.,  or 
north  by  east  as  much  as  ihey  could,  keeping  company  one  with 
another.  ...  I  deliver  it  to  your  honour  upon  the  credit  of  a 
poor  gentleman,  that  out  of  my  ship  there  was  shot,  500  shot  of 
demi-cannon  ('iUA  Ihs.),  culverin  (17^  lbs.),  and  demi-culverin 
(9J  Ibs.j ;  and  when  1  was  furthest  oiT  in  discharging  any  of  the 
pieces,  1  was  not  out  of  the  shot  of  their  harquebu<;,  and  mobt 
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times  witliin  spcecli  one  of  anotlit  r  ;  and  surely  evnry  man  did 
well.  No  doubt  the  slaugliter  and  hurt  they  received  was  great,  as 
time  will  discover  it;  and  when  every  man  was  wmiry  with  lahour, 
and  our  cartridges  spent,  and  muuitioas  wasted— i  think  in  some 
altopjether — wo  ceased,  and  followed  the  enemy.'* 

**  The  subject  is  one  that  Lt-iupts  to  pursue  it  .sull  further,  but 
time  warms  me  to  draw  to  a  close.  It  must  be  enough  tlien  to 
Bay  that  the  Spaniards  were  terribly  beaten ;  that  two  of  tlieir 
largest  ships,  ships  of  the  enuk  Portugal  squadron,  the  San  Felipe 
and  San  Mateo,  ran  themaelves  aahore  on  the  Netherlands  coast 
to  esoape  foimdermg  in  the  open  sea.  Howard  says  thai  three 
were  sank,  and  four  or  fiye  driven  ashore*  In  one  case  he  can 
eeareely  have  heen  mistaken.  '  On  the  80th/  he  says, '  one  of  the 
enemy's  great  ships  was  espied  to  be  in  great  distress  by  the 
Captain  (Bobert  Cross)  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  called  the  Hope,  who, 
being  in  speech  of  yielding  unto  the  said  Captain,  before  they 
could  apjree  on  certain  conditions,  sank  presently  before  their  eyes.' 
This  may  have  been  the  San  Jnan  de  Sicilia,  which  was  severely 
beaten  in  the  light  and  never  riittn  ned  to  Spain,  though  it  was  not 
known  how  she  was  lost.  The  actual  lu^s  of  life  v:as  rcrtainly 
very  great— how  great  was  never  known,  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
English  and  the  terrible  passage  round  the  Wi^st  of  Ireland  pre- 
vented any  attempt  ut  olHcial  returns.  Of  the  losses  among  the 
ioles  of  Scotland  and  on  tiic  coast  of  Ireland,  I  do  not  intend  now 
to  speak.  It  is  soffieient  for  my  purpose  to  say  that,  according  to 
the  best  Spanish  accounts,  which,  in  snch.an  overwhelming  disaster, 
are  rather  mixed,  about  half  the  original  180  got  home  again ; 
some  apparently  by  the  sunple  process  of  not  going  farther  than 
Gonmna,  some,  as  three  of  the  galleys,  by  turning 'hack  before 
they  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay." 

ItLr.  Langhton  does  not  touch,  in  this  excellent  sketch,  on  a 
material  element  in  the  fa:!ur(  of  the  Armada.  The  19,000 
soldiers  that  it  was  intended  should  be  conveyed  in  the  fleet  did 
not  form  by  any  means  the  whole  of  the  invading  army.  The 
main  portion  was  to  have  been  formed  from  the  Dnke  of  P.irma's 
army,  and  was  prepared  to  CTnbark  at  Ihuikirk,  the  Duke  himself 
bt  ing  indeed  the  real  commander  of  the  exju  dition.  But  our  Allies, 
tlie  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  took  eifer live  measures  to  prevent 
any  junction  between  the  two  wings  of  tlie  Spanish  force,  by  inter- 
posing their  own  superior  fleet.  As  iliuciielt  puts  it : — 
Tb«  tw«it7<4*Tentb«{  July  the  Spaalih  Soet  earn*  to  an  Miolioir  befora  Cafatis, 
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not  far  from  them  aicl;o;  the  En^Hah  Admiral,  who,  by  ih©  nc'^^s'siou  of  the  ships 
oodcr  the  Lord  beymour  and  Sir  William  Wlater,  b«d  now  a  hundred  and  forty  mU» 
•U  ctottt  cfalps*  tlimigli  the  mia  strMs  «f  Um  «affig«nMiii  lay  not  npon  noni  thm 
fifteen  of  them.  The  Spaniards  were  now  very  importunate  with  tlx?  Duka  of  PktOUi 
to  send  out  forty  fly-boats  to  their  aBsi-t»nci>,  for  that  otherwise,  I  v  tn  »  nnwinldir>«M 
of  tbtir  ships,  they  couidaot  engage  the  light  anductive  veMsela  of  tUe  i:.ngU»h.  i'hoy 
alio  dofirod  Um  to  OM  all  apead  In  amlNurklag  hia  amy,  aad  lia  ready  to  take  tha  Brat 
opporturiit y,  tiiiJc'r  tht'ir  pruto(_'f Ion,  of  landinjf  in  England.  But,  besides  that  lil-i  flnt- 
bottomed  boats  were  become  leaky,  and  that  he  was  not  in  other  respects  i:t  that 
rcadioesa  which  had  been  concerted,  he  was  prerented  from  complying  with  these 
^aiaanda  liy  tlie  ebipe  ef  Holland  and  Zealand,  wbieli,  wndar  tlM  eamnMiid  of  OMnt 
Justin  of  X.issjiu,  rontinacd  to  blo'  k  up  the  harbonmof  Dnnkbkaad  Kawportf  the  only 
ports  from  whence  he  i-mili]  jmt  to  soa.* 

Thus  it  is  ?ecn  that  even  supposintr  there  had  been  no  encounters 
between  the  En;^Hsh  and  Spauitih  ships,  or  supposing  the  English 
had  proved  less  superior  than  they  were,  still  the  ^reat  Armada  was 
a  palpable  failure.  Mr.  Laughton  does  very  rightlj  in  pressinjT  the 
point  that  in  the  collapse  of  the  Armada  there  were  no  miracles, 
nor  any  special  interpositions  of  Froridence  by  gales  of  wind  or 
olhcfwlse.  The  CMO  was  simply  that  if  Philip  had  been  Either 
better  advised,  or,  being  well  advised,  had  been  leas  headstroDg,  he 
vronld  have  known  that  not  only  was  the  task  one  most  probably 
beyond  bis  powers,  but  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  stte* 
ceed  as  he  went  aboat  it.  And  it  may  be  farther  observed  that  if 
Medina-Sidonia  was  not  justified  by  f  lu  letter  of  his  orders  in  pur- 
'  suing  the  coarse  which  be  did — and  Mr.  Laughton  certainly  seems 
to  show  that  thi^  was  so — the  arrangement  of  his  force  was  soeh 
as  to  lead  him  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  his  orders  in  the  way  that 
he  did.  If  Burchett  is  correctly  informed,  the  ^  '^.n  jflca  seems  to 
have  possessed  Medina-Sidonia  up  to  the  mumeni.  ot  uis  iinai  defeat 
at  sea — namely,  that  it  was  a  possibility  in  naval  strategy  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  territorial  attack  over  sea  in  presence  of  a  hostile 
fleet. 

This  was  the  primary  error  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  the  great 
advantage  of  bringing  the  defeat  of  Medina- Sidonia  and  of  Persano 
together  is  that  the  parallelism  of  the  cases  so  emphatically  con- 
firms the  rale  of  strategy.  ICedimuSidonia  In  1588  fails  to  land  a 
man,  except  as  a  fugitive,  on  the  territory  selected  for  descent,  just 
as  Persano  does  in  1866 ;  and  both  suffer  the  overwhelming  defeat 
of  their  fleets* 

It  should  not  have  been  possible  for  the  King  of  Spain  to  regard 
the  English  fleet  as  insignificant  after  the  transactions  at  Cadix  in 
the  year  befoi'e.  Had  it  been  ever  so  insignificant^  it  was  necessary 

•  Bmbaltip.  85ft. 
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to  paralyse  its  action  in  some  way  before  any  descent  on  the  tem- 
tory  it  guarded  could  be  attempted.  Just  in  the  same  way,  .the 
Italian  Government,  or  Persano  for  them,  mi-^bt  have  been  justified 
in  despising  the  Austrian  force  at  Poia;  hut,  however  little  its 
strength  miqht  have  been  esteemed,  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
paralyse  its  action  if  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Lissa  was  to  be 
accomplished.  If  neither  MeiUnii-Sidonia  nor  Persano  had  naval 
force  enough  for  the  double  operation  of  paralysing  the  defending 
nayal  force,  and  oovering  the  landing  at  the  same  time»  and  yet 
attempted  to  porsae  the  deseent,  the^  each  courted  the  &td  they 
met,  and  fully  deserred  it. 

In  all  casee  of  descent  liable  to  be  even  watched  by  hostOe  fleets, 
we  shall  meet  failure  unless  the  descending  forces  are  divided  into 
two  perfectly  distinct  parts ;  one  to  paralyse  the  pessibly  interfere 
ing  naval  force,  and  the  other  to  conduct  the  descent  itself.  But 
Philip  had  a  heavier  task  before  him  than  Persano,  inasmuch  as 
therCkWere  three  distinct  opposing  fleets  which  must  be  paralysed, 
and  one  of  them,  as  lying  between  the  two  wings  of  the  descending 
force,  which  must  be  defeated.  There  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  Lord 
Howard's  fleet  at  Plymouth,  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  in  the  "narrow 
seas,"  by  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  Count  Justin's,  blockading 
Dunkirk  and  Nieuport.  Had  Philip  ever  looked  this  matter  in  the 
face  ?  Had  he  in  any  way  prepared  his  naval  forces  for  division 
into  the  necessary  four  parts,  each  of  sulhcicnL  strength — one  to 
mask  Lord  Howard,  one  to  mask  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  a  third  to 
defeat  and  then  to  mask  Connt  Justin  of  Nassau,  and  a  fourth  to 
conduct  and  cover  the  landing  ?  There  is  no  sign  anywhere  that 
ideas  so  obviously  pressing  found  a  place  in  his  mind;  and  if 
Medina-Sidonia  in  any  way  represented  the  mind  of  his  master, 
there  must  have  been  a  firm  belief  that  In  some  way  or  other  the 
descent  could  proceed  to  success  in  the  very  face  of  three  opposing 
fleets. 

Pt>r.sano  had  but  the  one  fleet  to  paralyse,  but  he  must  have  been 
possessed  with  the  same  idea  as  Medina-Sidonia,  that  in  some  way 
or  other  the  appearance  of  the  Austrian  fleet  would  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  conduct  of  the  descent  about  to  be  undertaken  on 
the  island  of  Lissa,  nor  in  any  way  hinder  its  ultimate  success. 
But  that  an  Admiral  was  found  to  act  on  such  on  idea,  belief  of  it& 
entrance  into  an  Admiral's  mind  would  be  well-nigh  imiiossiLde. 

The  failure,  then,  of  the  descent  upon  England  in  lijHS,  and 
upon  Lissa  in  18G<i,  as  well  as  the  collapse  of  N;ipoleon's  accom- 
plished desccnt^upon  Egypt,  can  all  be  set  down  lo  the  one  cause— 
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defiance  of  plain  rules  of  naval  strategy.  If  tbere  was  naval 
force  enough  to  do  it»  divisioa  slwald  have  been  made  so  aa  to 

employ  one  part  in  paralysing  possibly  opponent  fleets,  and  the 
other  in  covering  the  descent.  If  there  vraa  not  naval  force 
enough  for  this  division,  the  expeditions  ought  never  to  have 
started,  for,  short  of  miracle,  they  were  bound  to  fail,  as  all  sucli 
must  fail  when  conducted  over  a  cloubtfully  commanded  sea.  I 
have  adverted  in  my  fourth  clmpter  to  the  commencement  of  these 
descents  and  counter  descents  on  outlying  territories,  which  were 
begun  by  Sir  Robert  Holms  against  the  lJutch  possessions  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  iullowed  up  on  the  other  side  by 
De  Euiter.  I  have  also  noticed  the  beginnings  of  those  transfers 
and  re-transfers  of  the  West  India  Islands  in  1666-67,  whieh 
afterwards  became  so  common  between  naval  belligerents.  I  need 
not  farther  advert  to  these  remote  events,  as  more  recent 
examples  of  the  same  things  are  so  nomerons  and  so  much  more 
capable  of  treatment  from  the  philosophical  standpoint. 

But  a  few  wwds  as  to  certain  expeditions  to  Ireland  in  James 
n.'s  interest  in  1689-90  and  1691  may  be  useful,  as  they  form 
examples  of  the  class  of  descents  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  the 
previous  chapter  as  not  invc^ving  the  element  of  time,  and 
depending  for  their  success  on  the  reception  which  is  given  t'> 
them  in  the  country  itself.  In  such  expeditions  the  navy  is  not 
concerned,  except  as  convoy.  There  is  no  landin*:*  to  be  covcrr d, 
nor  footing  to  be  made  good  and  held.  It  is  therefore  lejintiniace 
to  proceed  l)y  the  method  of  evasion,  though  it  is  mure  >  ii-^i  -ittjnt 
with  promise  of  success  that  a  possibly  intercepting  naval  force 
should  be  wajiched  and  masked,  or  at  hast  occupied,  and  that  only 
»  small  convoying  force  should  be  directly  employed  in  protecting 
the  transports. 

In  1689  the  English  naval  forces  were  disorganized,  and  beside 
the  practical  inefficiency  of  the  ships  for  obtaining  and  keeping  any 
adequate  command  of  the  sea,  the  necessary  preparations  were  all 
in  arrear,  so  that  Admiral  Herbert  never  had  any  hopes  of  inter* 
fermg,  nor  ever  made  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  landing 
of  James,  which  took  place  ai  Kinsale  on  the  ISth  March.  When 
Herbert  received  the  news,  he  was  only  in  course  of  getting  his 
fleet  together,  and  all  his  hopes  only  extended  to  a  possible  inter- 
ception of  the  French  convoy  on  its  return.  Even  when  he  sailed 
for  the  wo'^tward,  it  nas  wiih  hut  a  portion  of  his  fleet,  and  in  the 
expectation  that  the  rest  ot  it  mi{;ht  join  him. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  cose  of  lauding  od  a  friendly  coast, 
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in  which  the  naval  work  was  done  when  the  military  forces  were 
landed ;  and  where  tliorefoi  e  the  question  of  the  command  of  tlic 
sea  did  not  arise,  except  during  the  pai^sagc  over.  But  even  heie, 
the  necessity  for  recruitment  and  supply  followed.* 

Herbert  arrived  oflf  Cork  on  the  17th  April,  and  learning  there 
that  further  snpph'es  were  cxjjected  from  Brest,  he  cruised  down  in 
that  direction,  and  then  in  the  Soundings,  in  hopes  that  fortune 
might  favour  him  with  a  sight  of  the  French  convoy  in  crossing. 
In  more  modern  times,  with  ships  that  it  was  safe  to  trust,  close  off 
an  enemy's  port,  Herbert  would  certainly  have  at  once  invested 
Brest  by  sea,  and  prevented  any  exteneive  Bailings  therefrom,  as 
Comwallis  afterwards  was  able  to  do  in  1606.  Bat  Herbert's 
ships  were  not  of  a  character  to  be  trusted  in  the  way  Comwallis 
trusted  his.  As  a  eonse^nence  of  this  inability,  24  sail  of  the  line»  2 
frigates,  and  6  tfre-ships  with  6,000  troops  on  board,  all  nnder  the 
command  of  Lieut.-General  Chateaurenanlt  sailed  from  Brest  on 
the  26th  April  (6th  May),  and  reached  the  coast  of  Ireland  unseen 
by  Herbert,  anchoring  in  Bantiy  Bay,  on  the  29th  April  (9th 
May).t 

Herbert,  disappointed  at  seeing  nothing  of  the  enemy,  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  priw  the  French,  counting  with  the 
transports  44  sail,  off  Kuibale,  apparently  in  fact,  at  the  moment 
of  their  arrival.  Ue  lost  sight  of  them  on  their  entry  into 
Bantry,  and  was  misled  by  a  report  of  their  entry  into  Balti- 
more. 

The  French  haviuij  anchored,  proceeded  at  once  with  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops.  This  was  nearly  completed,  when  aboni 
4  o'clock  in  the  afterno<m  (90th  April  or  1st  Maj[)  the  French 
counted  22  English  lme<of-battle  ships  and  6  small  vessels 
approaching  against  the  easterly  wind,  which  blew  down  the  bay.| 
Safe  in  his  position,  the  French  admiral  went  on  with  the  dis- 
embarkation, but  next  morning  iQOt  nnder  sail  and  brought  Herbert 
to  action.  The  battle  was  indecisive.  The  English  were  in 
decided  inferiority  of  strength,  but  yet  not  so  weak  as  to  offer  any 
good  prospect  of  complete  defeat.  The  French  admiral  had 
landed  his  troops  and  fulfilled  his  mission;  there  was  no  par* 

*  I  do  not  gather  what  number  of  men  lauded  ^ith  Jamos  at  Kinaale.  Be  vas 
«oiidaoted  OT«r  by  Oommodore  Oabaret,  who  M%  CapUin  DaqiMn*  Itonlw  wKh 
8  frigalw  %%  SvBMtf  dtopoiitioii.— Trond*,  toL  I.,  190. 

t  Trondc.  vol.  5.,  p.  190.    The  dates  Kivon  Ao  not  .i^rnraidj  «ai»Mp«lui  witil  tba 
fln^lisb  ones,  nautical  and  civil  timo  Torj  likely  conflicting. 
I  Historim  do  not  agroo  h  to  Herbori**  ttttmbon,  Eutick  gives  only  1 S 
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tieular  advAntagd  io  be  gained  by  following  up  tiie  Englisb. 
Herbert,  on  his  part,  eould  not  hope  for  decisiTe  socoesB  against 
the  Freneh,  and  nothing  eonld  now  imdo  the  work  of  the  landing. 
He  made  for  hia  rendezvons,  thirty  miles  west  of  ScOIy,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  reinforcements,  bnt  failing  in  this  he  returned  to 
Spitheadi  leaving  the  sea  behind  him  free  for  the  operations  of  the 
French. 

We  may  obeerTe  of  these  transactions  that  the  lessons  they 
eonvey  cure  not  very  important.  The  French  Bueeesses  began 
because  the  English  were  Trantinp;  in  the  naval  force  wliicli  wag 
necessary  to  prevent  them.  They  continued  becausn  the  huulings 
were  on  a  practically  frienJIy  sliore,  as  if,  indeed,  there  liad  been 
a  transfer  of  troops  from  one  port  in  France  to  another ;  and 
because  marine  architecture  was  not  suflBciently  advanced  to  make 
the  cutting  of  commmnoations  more  than  an  operation  of  the  most 
uncertain  character  ;  and,  lastly,  because  tlie  i-  rench  were  in  such 
superior  force  as  really  to  defy  the  attacks  of  the  English.  Under 
snch  conditions,  the  argaments  pnt  forward  in  the  last  chapter 
almost  guaranteed  the  French  success. 

Like  argaments  fully  account  for  the  French  successful  landing 
in  the  Shannon  in  1691 ;  and  the  inefEeetiveness  of  the  blockade,  or 
watching  of  the  French  naval  forces  by  way  of  cutting  communi* 
cations,  is  shown  by  the  station  taken  up  by  the  English  fleet  lor 
watching  Brest.  It  was  no  nearer  than  24  mUes  west  of  Ushant» 
and  this,  aUhongh  it  must  have  been  remembered  that  in  1089 
de  Tourville,  favoured  by  the  wind,  had  taken  a  very  inferior 
French  fleet  into  Brest  in  full  view  of  the  greatly  snperior  but 
still  powerless  English  fleet,  powerless  because  it  was  unsafe  tO 
xnaintaii^  a  position  closer  to  the  entrance  of  the  port.* 

I  pass  now  to  that  prolific  field  for  examples  oi  the  kind 
required,  the  West  Indies. 

King  William  "sent  fre-juent  orders  and  direction*?  to  tho 
governors  of  the  several  iihmtations  in  America  to  annoy  tha 
French  m  those  parts  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  And  that 
they  might  be  the  better  able  to  do  tbis,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
secured  firom  any  insults  from  the  French  side,  he  had  frequently 
sent  them  small  squadrons  of  men-of-war,  to  be  always  ready, 
and  at  their  direction,  on  such  occasions  as  they  du>uld  find 
necessary  to  employ  them  in.  .  .  .  The  French,  however,  were  so 
numerous  in  their  colonies,  and  by  the  riches  of  their  plantations 

*  Entiek,  pw  6$L  Tronda)  vol  I.,  p.  19f» 
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weie  BO  able  to  fit  oat  privateors  to  infiest  the  woBtem  ialandfl,  that 
a  small  foree  was  not  only  ioBaffieient  to  disturb  them,  hot  also 
unable  to  protect  the  English  settlements."  * 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions,  Captain  Wright  was  placed, 
towards  the  close  <A  1689,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  strong  for 
those  days,  and  consisting  of  1  third-rate,  7  fourth,  and  2  fifth- 
rates,  with  2  firc-sbips  and  a  ketch.  He  was  to  assemble  his  ships 
at  Plymonth,  there  to  embark  a  rGgimcnt  of  foot,  and  then  to  sail 
for  Barbados.  His  orders  were  to  coasuU  v,  ith  the  Governor  of 
Barbados  as  to  securing  the  Engh'sh  plantauons,  and  recovering 
such  as  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Trench,  but  not  to 
remain  lonp;er  there  than  was  necessary  to  refresh  his  people,  and 
to  take  troops  on  board.  He  was  then  to  make  for  such  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  as,  from  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  proceedings, 
might  most  promise  saceess.  At  the  Leeward  Islands  he  was  to 
apply  himself  to  General  Godrington,  and  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  land  swriee  to  act  according  to  his  durections  and  the  opinion 
of  a  council  of  war,  eifSier  for  landing  the  regjment  or  attaching 
the  French  colonies,  recovering  any  of  onr  islands,  or  annoying  the 
enemy  in  any  other  manner.  In  enterprises  at  sea  he  was  to  act 
as  should  be  advised  by  the  Governor  and  Conneils  of  War,  when 
he  had  opportonity  of  consnltingthem,  and,  when  it  was  necessary, 
to  spare  as  many  seamen  as  he  could  with  r^^d  to  the  safety  of 
the  ships  ;  and  that  the  islands  might  not  be  exposed  to  insults,  he 
was  forbid  to  send  any  ship  from  the  squadron  until  the  Governor 
and  Council  were  informed  of  it,  aiul  satisfied  that  the  service  did 
not  require  their  immediate  attendance.t 

Wright  sailed  from  riymouth  on  March  8th,  1690,  with  a  large 
convoy  ;  but  l)efore  he  arrived  at  Madeira,  5  of  his  war-sliips  and 
some  part  of  his  convoy  wiis  missing,  lie  was  happy,  however,  in 
finding  them  all  at  Madeira,  and  in  reaching  Carlislu  Bay,  in  Bar- 
bados, on  the  11th  May  without  casualty,  hat  with  his  men,  after 
the  too  common  fashion  of  those  days,  greatly  redneed  by  weakness 
and  sickness.  However,  being  landed  and  cared  for  on  shore,  they 
speedily  recovered  and  enabled  him  to  pat  to  sea  on  the  STth. 
On  the  80th  he  arrived  at  Antigoa,  and  being  sworn  a  member  of 
the  Council  presided  over  by  General  Codrington«  proceeded  to 
consult  over  future  proceedings. 

It  appears  as  if  nothing  was  settled  by  the  Council,  but  that  the 
General  and  the  Commodore  themselves  agreed  on  the  outline  of  a 

*  tiuick,  p.  i7L  j  IliiiL 
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programme,  in  accordance  ^itli  which  the  Commodore  sailed  on 
June  3rd  to  Monserrat,  vrhere  be  was  joined  by  the  General  with 
additional  troops,  and  together  they  sailed  to  Nevis.  Here,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  tliey  came  to  a  determination  to  recover  St.  Chris- 
tophers from  the  French.  The  condition  of  this  island  had  been 
that  of  a  joint  possession  between  English  and  French  settlers.  On 
the  occurrence  of  the  war  the  Tn  neh  settlers  had  been  able  to  over- 
power the  English,  and  now  held  tlie  island. 

The  lirrit  operatioub  m  tlie  attack  were  iliut  Sir  Timothy  Thorn- 
hiU»  with  about  600  men,  landed  eastwards  of  **  Frigate  Bay.'' 
He  was  opposed  by  the  French,  bat  twiee  defeated  them  and 
marched  towards  Basse  Terre,  again  defeating  the  enemy  who 
designed  to  bar  his  progrcca*  The  General  then  landed  with  8,000 
men  and  marched  upon  Basse  Terre,  while  the  fleet  prepared  to 
co-operate  by  bombarding  the  town  and  forts.  The  fleet's  inter- 
ference was  not,  however,  necessary,  for  the  enemy  quitted  their 
works  and  fled  to  the  moontains.  The  army,  continuing  their 
march,  bomt  all  before  them,  and  finally  encamped  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  Fort  Charles,  however,  was  still  held  by  the 
enemy.  The  fleet  moved  to  the  Old  Road  and  anchored,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  army.  On  the  30th  two  guns  were  mounted  in 
battery  to  play  on  the  fort,  while  the  fleet  assisted  by  bnmhardiug 
it  from  the  sea,  keeping  under  sail.  On  the  2nd  of  July  tlie  fort 
still  held  out,  and  nine  12-ponnders  were  landed  and  placed  in 
battery.  This  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  fort  ;  a  flag  of  truce 
offering  to  surrender  on  terms  came  out  on  the  12th,  and  on  the 
I'dih  the  place  was  given  up. 

On  the  17th  it  was  determined  to  attack  St.  Eustatia,  and  Sir 
T.  Thomhtll was  landed  there  with  his  regiment  without  opposition, 
and  the  same  evening  the  fleet  anchored  there.  The  citadel  fort, 
however,  though  garrisoned  by  only  eighty  men,  held  out  until 
the  24th.  It  was  the  only  citadel  in  the  island,  and  when  it  fell 
the  conquest  was  complete. 

After  finishing  these  two  conquests  the  fleet  returned  to  Fort 
Charles  in  St.  Christophers  to  re-embark  its  guns  and  stores  that 
had  been  landed.  Thtin  a  council  of  war  decided  that,  owing  to 
the  sickliness  of  the  army,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  hurricane 
season,  nothing  more  .could  then  be  undertaken.  The  troops  not 
left  in  garrison  in  the  conquered  islands,  were  relanded  at  Antigua, 
and  the  lieet  returTu  1  to  Barbados. 

These  commencements  of  a  long  series  of  captures  and  recap- 
tures of  islands  in  the  West  India  group,  are  no  doubt  of  a  minor 
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eharaeter ;  but  I  bave  alretidy  observed  that  prineiples  are  some- 
times mach  more  apparent  in  war  when  the  Burroandingp  are 

simple,  than  when  a  vast  entourage  distracts  the  attention. 

In  thene  two  smjill  conquests  we  have  all  the  elementn  of 
sncccss  and  none  of  those  of  failure.  Tlieie  is,  first,  a  fully 
commanded  sea,  for  there  is  nowhere  any  hint  of  even  a  small 
French  naval  force.  There  is  agreement  bctwc  on  the  admiral  and 
the  general.  There  is  sullicient  uulilary  force.  The  work  of 
placing  the  army  in  a  position  to  operate  is  done  hy  the  navy, 
ivhieh  supplies  and  recruits  it.  The  army  is  the  attacking  force, 
and  where  the  navy  is  brought  in,  it  is  merely  as  an  assistant  to 
the  main  attack.  Its  powers  are  measured  against  Fort  Charles, 
and  it  is  fonnd  that  eleyen  light  guns  mounted  on  shore,  in  the 
hands  of  the  army,  but  under  the  guarantee  of  a  sea  commanded 
by  the  navy,  are  found  of  more  aeeount  than  all  the  broadsides 
of  the  fleet. 
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CiiAi'ILri  XIL 

ThB  GoKDmOMB  VNDBB  WHICH  ATTACKS  ON  TfiSaitOBT  VBOM  TBB 

8ea  Sucobbd  OB  Fail. — {Continwd*) 

Ciiptnrf"  .if  ^Tarif-Oalnntc  in  March  IfiOl — Landing  at  Ouadaloupo. — SiegA  of  tb<» 
forts  at  Buase  Terre  atKuidotied  hoaliljr  in  cooMqaottce  of  neighbourhood  of  French 
•qiuidron.— iOontemporary  orron  u  to  Commodon  Wight's  ttntc^io  po«Uioii.->Siic- 
cessful  attacks  npon  Not*  Sootia  from  New  Eo^Iand  aeroM  an  iodiffereiit  mk. — Failure 
of  a1t;i<  k  on  Qni'bfe  from  dflar  nnrl  in^n!!;  ;  nt  force. — Impossibility  of  teriifor';il 
attacka  orer  a  doubtfully  comuiandod  sea,  illustrated  by  the  oporaiiona  of  Commodore 
Wren  and  Count  de  BlaiuM  in  the  W«tt  bdi«a  in  l(i92.— Folliiiw  of  thd  •ttaek  on  Mar* 
tinique  in  IG93  and  its  caoftea— Successes  on  West  Const  of  Africa  and  their  causes.— 
Romarknbli:*  pnrmlox  .is  to  Goree. — Failuro  of  attack  on  Brest  and  its  cnt;«f^s.— Russell'* 
operations  in  the  Meditorraoeao  ia  lC94-il5, — Tiie  mera  rumour  of  a  French  tleot  furcea 
•bandoniiMint  «f  liegn  «f  Muioi.— Vnimoi'i  opemthnu  InSt.  Do»lnig«  hi  I09S. — Saao«M 
in  spite  of  a&ntwb  conditiona.— >Y«ioiii  attaeks  on  Fronoh  Coail  in  KSOl'SS-INLo* 
Rellooliooi. 

Tbb  hurrieane  fleason  being  over,  Commodore  Wright  retoraed  j 
with  bia  aqnadron  to  Antigua,  with  the  view  of  arranging  with 
Qeneral  Codrington  for  some  farther  cffensiTe  operations  .against 
the  enemj.  The  naval  and  miCtary  commandera  met  at  8t. 
Christopher'Sp  and  it  was  decided,  in  a  Council  of  War,  to  make 
an  attempt  to  carry  Guadaloupe.  But  this  conolosion  had  no 
sooner  been  arrived  at  than  the  Commodore  received  orders  to 
sail  for  England  with  part  of  his  squadron.  Before  this  could  be 
done,  it  was  requisite  to  return  to  Barbados  to  obtain  necessary 
provisions  and  stores  wliic-li  wcro  expoctod  there  from  Kn;^Iand ; 
but,  in  any  ease,  the  atlac-k  on  Guadal'uipi.'  must  lie  ul>an(U)ned. 
Wii.'^lit  aeeordin^'.y  sailed  from  St.  ChriaLoi/hcr's  on  Iho  15tb 
]>Lceniber  lOliO,  and  arrived  at  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbados,  on  the 

Here  lib  began  to  disperse  his  atjuadron,  presumably  according 
to  orders  ;  two  ships  to  Jamaica,  to  be  stationed  there,  and  anolhof 
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to  convoy  the  trade  thence  homewards.  It  was  necessary  to 
detach  a  fourth  to  collect  the  trade  from  Barbados  and  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  and  these  detachments  left  the  Commodore  with  but 
seven  ships,  and  these  m  many  ways  defective. 

Net  many  days  had  the  Commodore  lain  at  Barbados  ^vhen 
counter-orders  rciu  lied  hiiu  from  home,  and  on  the  20th  January 
1691  the  Jersey,  48,  arrived,  convoying  the  desired  victuallers  and 
store  ships.  This  revcrsial  of  his  orders  naturally  reproilueed  the 
designs  for  otrunsive  operations,  and  esi>ecially  the  idea  of  au  attack 
on  Guadaloupe.  In  preparation  for  this,  the  Commodore  took  up 
six  merchant-men,  and  oonverted  tbem  into  men-of:war.*  With  a 
fleet  thus  made  up  to  14  vaSl,  Wright  Bailed,  on  12th  Fehniary,  for 
the  Leeward  lalanda  to  concert  meaBorea  with  General  Codrington. 
Some  diflagreements  ariaing  between  the  eommandera  led  to  dalaye,. 
bnt  in  the  end  it  was  determined  to  proceed  i^jainet  Ooadalonpe, 
and  to  make  capture  of  its  dependency,  the  island  of  Marie-Galante, 
9S  a  preliminary  .f  . 

The  expedition  started  on  the  21st  March,  and  on  the  28th  900 
men  being  landed  under  Colonel  Nott  possessed  themselves  with- 
out opposition  of  the  town  and  fort,  the  authorities  retiring  into 
the  country,  but  soon  surrenderio;^  themselves  as  prisoners. 

At  this  point  it  is  convenient  to  note  tluit  wiOiave  had  to  do  with 
a  chain  of  succeaaeh,  the  capture  of  St.  ChnsLopiiui 'd,  St.  Eustasia, 
and  Marie- Galante,  where  in  each  case  the  landings  were  effected 
without  opposition,  away  from  the  eover  of  the  forts,  which  all  fell 
to  the  land  attack  eithei'  at  once  or  after  rcsibtuuce  for  a  curtuiu 
time.  The  conditions  of  success  were  a  sufEcient  military  force,, 
covered,  or  ready  to  be  covered,  in  its  landing  by  a  naval  force,  and 
assisted  where  it  was  possible  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet  in  its  subse- 
quent operations.  There  was  agreement  between  the  commandoa 
by  land  and  by  sea,  and  the  latter  was  absolutely  unthreatened  by 
the  interference  of  any  other  sea  focco. 

Apparently  there  was  no  special  design  of  holding  Marie- Galante, 
for  we  read  of  our  men  having,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General 
Codrington  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  "ruined  the  plantations 
and  ravaged  the  country  of  Marie-Galante  "  ;  but  on  the  General's 
making'  his  appearance,  it  was  determined  to  proceed  ar'ainst 
Guadaioupe.    Ihe  troops  landed  at  Marie-Galaute,  being  re- 

*  On«  of  40  gum,  two  oi  'd'J,  aaa  three  of  30  ig\xa»  each.   Lctiiaid,  voL  iL,  p.  6l6w 
t  Bonhett  (p.  4S6)  rajr*  that,  «U«wiqg  8S0  men  for  the  f  aRiBfrn  of  Uw  iww  «oiiqu«4, 

St.  Chriiitopher'H,  the  uvailiibia  vemj  «U  not  ia«r«  than  1,M0  BMB,  eoU««ted  froiii 

ii«\'Uf  Moiucrriit,  tad  Antigaa. 
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embarked,  the  whole  army  was  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  probably  near  Capesterre,  on  the  2l8t  April,  and 
niarclicd  rmind  the  south  part  of  the  island  towards  Basse  Terre. 
The  French  iriet  them  on  their  route,  but  were  defeated  and  driven 
Lack  after  a  bharp  action.    The  Briu-sii  continued  their  march  to 
Basse  Terre,  where  they  arrived  on  the  23rd,  and  burnt  the  town. 
**  But  there  were  two  strong  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof 
which  would  require  some  time  to  reduce."*  The  fleet  had  followed 
lip  the  troopB  in  their  march,  no  douht  eoTering  and  supporting 
them  as  they  skirted  the  shore,  and  the  ehipe  now  anchored  off 
Basse  Terre,  Undinf^  ammnnition  and  equipment  for  the  intended 
siege  of  the  forts.  Bat  it  was  determined  to  try  the  efiGaet  of  the 
file  of  the  ships  upon  them  in  the  first  instance.  Wind  and  cnr- 
rent  operated  unfavourably,  however,  and  the  ships  were  set  nine 
miles  and  more  to  leeward — that  is,  to  the  northward  of  their 
intended  battering  position.   Two  batteries  were  now  erected  on 
shore,  supplied  with  gnns  and  a  mortar  from  the  ships,  and  the 
siege  proceeded,  after  the  example  of  that  of  Fort  Charle55.  But 
some  disquieting  news  arrived  while  this  bu^iiness  was  being  con- 
ducted.   The  Commodore  learnt  tlnit  M.  du  Casse  had  arrived  in 
tiie  West  Indies  with  a  squadron  from  France,  and  that  couse- 
qnently  his  operations  were  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  interrupted 
— ihaij  in  fact,  he  was  no  longer  in  assured  command  of  the  sea. 
The  operations  were  not,  however,  at  once  interrupted ;  but  when,  on 
the  14th  Hay,  one  of  the  Commodore's  look-ont  ships  came  in  and 
reported  11  sail  of  French  ships,  sappoaed  to  he  coming  from  Idar- 
tiniqne  for  the  relief  of  GaadalonpOp  the  commander'  hy  hmd 
agreed  with  the  commander  by  sea  that  the  entire  desiga  mnst  be 
instantly  abandoned.  The  same  night  the  whole  of  the  icoojpi  were 
re-embarked,  and  so  hurriedly  that  the  mortar  and  all  the  siege 
appliances  wert,  left  behind  on  shore.    Next  morning  the  squadron 
sailed  for  the  eastward,  against  the  trade  wind  and  in  blowing 
weather.    In  two  days  they  saw  the  French  squadron  to  windward, 
and  it  was  supposed,  from  their  situation,  that  the  ships  had  landed 
a  reinforcement  at  Ouadaloupe.    "Wright  gave  chase  to  a  portion 
of  the  French  squadron,  wliich,  however,  declined  to  be  met  and 
the  next  day  the  whole  British  force  anchored  under  Marie-Gaiante. 
i  jit-re,  takinj:^  tlie  presence  of  the  French  squadron  into  considera- 
tion (it  is  biiid),  Willi  the  sudden  outbreak  ol  lUness  among  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  it  was  determined  to  disperse  the  expedition.! 


GUADELOUPE, 

With  the  adjacent  islands, 
SA/NTES,  AfA/?/£'GAlAAfr£ 
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Cbdrmgtoii  went  back  to  Antigua  with  some  of  the  troops  and 
men-of-war,  while  Wright,  with  the  xoBt,  made  for  Barbados. 

This  is  the  first  clear  instance  we  have  of  the  abandonment  of 
an  attack  on  territory  as  the  direct  conspqncnce  of  threatened 
intormption  from  the  sea.  That  the  attack  could  not  go  on  when 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  rolieving  naval  force  was  assumed, 
may  in  this  case  seem  obvious  enough.  It  was  not  even  necessary 
to  this  end  that  the  two  squadrous  should  meet,  for  the  wliole 
chance  of  success  rested  on  the  superiority  in  the  field  of  the 
British  force  landed.  The  moment  this  scale  was  turned,  the 
Bnuhli  troops  must  either  have  re-embarked  or  surrendered,  and 
it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  F^eneli  Bqoadron  re- 
ported would  bogin  its  operations  by  landing  troops  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island  soffident  to  toni  the  scale  against  the  British 
as  soon  as  they  marohed  aeross,  Jnst  as  the  British  had  done^  and 
as,  indeed,  the  eolleagne  oommanders  beUeved  tho  Fieneh  had  done 
vrhen  they  saw  them.  IHiateTer  way  we  look  at  it*  we  ean  see  that 
it  was  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  attaek.  Supposing  the  British 
squadron  to  have  been  powerful  enough  to  have  met  the  French 
on  an  equality,  could  it  have  sailed  away  to  do  so,  leaving  the 
troops  without  a  base  either  of  supply  or  support,  and  with  the 
doubt  whether  they  might  not  at  any  moment  find  themselves 
between  tlie  old  garrison  in  the  forts  and  the  new  reinforcements 
just  landed?  Could  tlie  attack  have  gone  on,  when  at  any  moment 
a  strong  hostile  lleet  might  advance  on  the  British  squadron 
simultaneously  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  by  land  upon  the 
besiegers  ?  But  it  is  remarkahle  that  neither  the  contemporary 
witnesses — not  being  sea  oflicer.-5— uor  tho  subsequent  historians, 
appear  to  have  understood  the  Commodore's  position.  Everyone 
tmms  npoB  him  as  liaring  dons  something  cowardly  and  despicable, 
some  placing  the  appearance  of  the  French  squadron  only  on  a 
level  with  the  i^tpeacance  of  sickness  amongst  the  men»  and 
evidently  supposing  that  the  one  might  have  heeii  got  over  as 
easily  as  the  other.  Commodore  Wright  having  gone  home  sick 
firom  Barbados,  all  the  bistorianB  cut  at  him  as  if  the  sickness 
was  feigned  to  avoid  deserved  disgrace,  and  one  of  them  declar- 
ing that, for  liis  negligence  and  cowardice,  he  was  sent  home  a 
prisoner."^  Two  letters  from  contemporary  members  of  the  Bar-  ' 
badofi  Council,  Colonel  Farmer  and  Mr.  Beid,  are  given  by  Entiok, 

c&so  illostratos  the  impocdUlitJ  «f  the  b«t«1  eaunimndtr  thakiiy  off  hb  wpomlMli^ 
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whicli  illustrate  the  sort  of  uninstructed  views  which  cad  be  taken 
of  the  operations  of  the  naval  commander.  We  must  recollect  that 
the  man  written  of  had  enabled  the  troops  to  capture  the  islands 
of  St.  Christopher's,  St.  Eustjusia,  and  Mane-Galante  without  a 
hitch,  and  in  agreeing  to  abandon  the  attack  on  Onadalonpe  was 
only  doing  what  all  subsequent  commanders  found  theinsoives 
obhged  to  do. 

Colonel  Farmer  Kays  :— 

Captain  Wright,  with  all  the  King's  ships,  reiolorced  with  6  of  oor  be«t  nwrobaat- 
mM,  equal  to  4tb  and  Stli  ntea,  mil  maaind,  baa  iMen  tbit  mtmi  «««ka  down  tii«r» 

(at  the  Leoward  Islands) ;  and  tboogb  great  matters  were  talked  of  here  before  he  went, 
us  of  taking  and  destroyinjjall  the  French  ialatul'?  in  a  ebt-ii  tinn» ;  ret  talfeinj?  i«i  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  done,  oxcopt  the  taking  a  amall  tisher-boat.  But  the  French  hare 
bean  nan  aetlva ;  lor  wUle  tbaaa  mighty  tUnga  ware  parfamfog  by  our  fleets,  Is  the 
rOMto  and  bays  vi  St.  Christopher's,  Aotigas  and  Mcvi<t,  tbejr,  with  sloops  and  other 
small  Tessel?,  nro  busied  in  taking  (both  windward  and  leeward  of  this  islan  l)  our 
vessels  iowani  and  outward  bound,  of  which  we  bare  adrice  of  13  of  all  sons  already 
talun  by  then  {  eo  (bfttia  a  raj  abort  time  we  eball  be  ia  •  aieerable  oondltion  for 
el  froTlsiona. 

Mr.  Beid  writes 

Our  crops  this  year  liaro  been  very  small :  in  all  probability  the  next  will  be  smaller, 
wo  not  baring  had  the  usual  seasons  to  plant.  We  hare  been  annoyed  extremelr  by 
a'  little  French  snow,  who  has,  notwithstanding  the  King's  fleet,  taken,  by  report, 
2S  or  flO  of  our  email  Toeaela  to  leeward  of  thb  Island,  wUeb  baa  eooaeioned  proTieiona 
to  bo  scarce  and  dc.ir.  Our  ailiiiirn!.  of  whom  wo  arc  Hko  I  >  \>c  happily  rM,  has  been 
slothful  in  thoir  ^lajostios  serrice ;  he  and  General  Codrington  deserted  Gu&dalonpo 
without  any  reason,  uuly  their  own  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  French  fleet,  when  wa 
bad  tbree  times  tbe  number  of  men  that  tbe  Freneh  bad.  Tbey  left  tbdr  mortar  piece 
hfhinJ,  though  tlio  French  at  the  sr.me  time  deserted  the  islnnfl  nl^o,*  concluJhi^  wo 
wore  going  to  attack  Martinico.  This  expedition  is  one  of  tho  most  uoaccoantable 
things  I  ever  heard  of. 

Neither  of  those  writers  at  all  understands  that  the  whole  matter 
was  the  appearance  of  the  French  squadron  having  changed  the 
strategic  conditions;  that  while,  in  the  absence  of  a  French 
tqaaclron,  a  saffieient  military  force  landed  under  cover  of  ships, 
and  properly  handled  afterwards,  was  certain  to  effeot  its  object, 
the  very  gravest  imcertainty  and  risk  snrroimded  the  whole  opera* 
tion  in  the  presence  of  a  French  squadron.  The  letters  are  also 
osefdl  as  showing  the  difibrenee  oetween  a  eommanded  sea,  as  re- 
gards territorial  attacks,  and  as  regards  eommerce  protection — the 
certainty  of  the  one,  and  the  nneertainty  of  the  other,  nnlesB  the 
ports  whence  commerce  destroyers  may  issne  can  be  sealed  np  by 
blockade.  These  writers  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  these  strategical  conditions,  and  were  quite  un- 

*  1  have  met  no  corroboration  of  this  statement,  whio'i  is  not  rery  conse^uo.»t. 
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awaie  that  tbe  forces  proper  for  gaining  command  of  the  tea  might 
he  quite  useless  for  protecting  commerce. 

Two  instances  of  expeditions  condaoted  over  an  indifferent  sea 
drawn  from  the  coasts  of  North  America,  and  as  occurring  in  1691, 
follow  here  in  natnrnl  order.  The  one  was  a  success  and  the  other 
a  f/iilure,  but  the  sea  being  indifferent  neither  depended  on  naval 
defence. 

At  this  time  the  French,  to  the  number  of  6,000  or  7,000,  were 
in  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Acadia, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  occupied  theiiiselvcs  in  raidinp;  ui)on 
the  English  settlements  on  the  New  England  coast,  chic%  those 
about  Casco  Bay  and  Wells.  The  strong  place  of  Acadia  was  Port 
Boyal,  now  Annapolis,  on  the  north-west  eoasti  and  against  this  tbe 
Government  of  Kew  England  determined  to  send  an  expedition. 
Seven  hundred  men  were  despatched  ftom  Nantasket  Bay  near 
Boston,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  the  force 
being  sufficient.  Port  Boyal  surrendered  after  a  few  days'  resistance. 
On  bis  return  voyage  Sir  William  Phipps  conducted  some  farther 
raiding,  as  at  St.  John's  Biver  Settlement,.west  of  Port  Boyal,  on 
the  Acadian  coast* 

An  attack  was  now  prepared  on  a  larger  scale  against  Quebec. 
Thirty  sail,  carrying  2,000  troops,  left  Hull,  near  Boston,  on 
August  6th,  1691,  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  bound  for  tlic  St. 
Lawrence,  It  was  intended  that  this  attack  from  the  sea  was  to 
be  bupplemented  by  one  of  1,000  Englishmen  and  3,500  Indians 
marching  overland  upon  Mount-lioyal  (Montreal),  hut  this  branch 
of  the  operations  falling  through,  left  the  Count  do  Frontonac  with 
the  full  strength  of  his  garritiou  to  oppose  Sir  \\  iliuua  rhii)ps. 
Foul  winds  greatly  delayed  the  progress  of  the  expedition  over  sea, 
and  three  weeks  were  occupied  in  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence.  It 
was  not  till  the  8th  ol  October,  in  the  most  bitter  weather,  that 
Lieut.-General  Whalley  was  hmded  for  an  assault  on  Quebec  with 
but  the  1,400  men  which  sickness  had  left  available.  The  inten* 
tion  was,  that  the  ships  with  their  guns  should  support  on  the 
west  side  the  assault  of  the  troops  upon  the  east  side  of  the  City,  ' 
Sir  William  Phipps  waited  in  vain,  however,  for  the  movement  of 
the  troops,  and  sending  on  shore  for  explaDati<Hi#,  found  them 
paralyzed  with  the  cold,  and  with  the  information  that  De 
Frontenac  had  4,000  men  with  him.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  re-embark  the  troops  and  abandon  the  enterprise,  which  was 
accordin;;ly  done.  Some  doubts  seem  to  hanc::  over  the  extent  to 
which  both  troops  and  ships  were  actually  engaged,  but  none  sur- 
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round  the  fact  of  the  failure.  Its  causes  are  plaiii  enough.  The 
expedition  started  too  late  in  Ihe  season,  and  was  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  begin  with,  being  further  wasted  by  the  sickness  which,  at 
least  in  those  remote  days,  was  always  the  eonconiitant  of  combined 
operations.  The  historian  in  his  recital  recoguizes  the  business 
character  of  war,  by  reducing  the  Knglishloss  to  a  money  standard, 
and  sighingly  concluding  with  the  observation  that  "thus  ended 
this  fruitless  expedition,  whick  cost  the  colony  of  New  England 
forty  thousand  pounds."* 

In  October  1691  CouHiiodore  Wren,  in  the  Xonrich,  a  fourth-rate 
of  48  guns,  was  ordered  to  take  under  his  command  two  other 
fourth-rates,  transports  containing  reinforcements  for  the  troops 
in  the  West  Indies,  TiekiaUerBy  and  a  merefaani  eonvoy.  He 
was  to  proceed  to  Barbados  and  assnme  the  edknmand  of  the 
single  third-rate,  the  Maty,  of  probably  70  guns,  with  fonr  other 
fourth-rates,  and  a  fire-ship.  He  was  to  detach  one  of  these  eight 
fighting  ships  to  oarry  ont  convoy  dnty  from  Jamaica,  and  to 
employ  the  remaining  seven  sail  in  seenring  the  British  territories 
and  annoying  the  enemy  until  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  he 
was  to  bring  the  ships  home. 

On  his  arrival  at  Barbados  on  the  16th  January  1G92,  he  was 
instantly  warned  that  nine  French  war-ships  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  island  ;  that  they  had  captured  one  of  his  fonrth-rates,  the 
Jersey,  and  that  only  the  Mary  and  Antelope  and  the  tire-sliip 
could  immediately  join  him,  the  remaining  two  ships  being  at  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

We  have  here  a  clear  example  of  the  doubtfully  commanded  aca, 
and  may  note  what  the  consequences  were.  We  hear  nothing  on 
either  side  of  territorial  attacks.  The  first  proposal  was  that  the 
Commodore  should  proceed  with  his  ships  to  AiiLigaa  so  as  to  con- 
cenUatu  his  forces;  but  before  this  step  was  taken  news  arrived 
that  the  French  had  actually  18  sail  in  the  West  Indies,  8  of  them 
oruising  off  Barbados,  and  the  rest  either  fitted  or  fitting  at 
Ufartinique.  There  was  no  hope  then  but  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enemy's  divided  state,  and  two  merchant  ships  fitted  as  war-ships, 
with  two  privateers,  being  added  to  the  Commodore's  five  ships,  the 
squadron  of  9  sailed  on  the  80th  January  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  the  8  or  9  French  men-of-war  to  action. 

The  enemy  had,  however,  proceeded  to  the  north  in  the  meantime, 
so  the  Commodore  returned  to  Barbados  without  getting  sight  of 
them.  The  French  being  thus  concentrated,  there  was  necessity 

•  LmUanl,  toL  It,  p  648. 
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for  a  like  ooniseiitntioii  on  the  part  of  the  British^  and  aooordingly 
the  squadron  saikd  for  Antigna  on  the  17th  Fehroary,  detaching 
■mall  look-oat  veaaels  to  Ifartimqae  for  intelligenee. 

On  airiTal  near  the  island  of  Desirada»  elose  to  Onadalonpe, 
Wren  eaane  in  sight  of  18  sail  of  Freneh  fighting  ships,  ivtth  2 
fire>Bhips  and  5  or  6  small  vessels.  This  was  the  squadron  of 
Count  de  Blanac,  and  he  had  with  him  three  prises  taken  from 
the  British,  namely>  the  Jersey,  48,  already  mentioned,  the 
Constant  Warmck,  probably  48,  and  the  Mary  Bo§e»  The  Com' 
modore's  squadron  was  much  scattered  at  this  moment,  and  was, 
besides,  hampered  by  the  care  of  a  merchant  convoy.  But  by  the 
exercise  of  great  prudrrtcp  and  skill,  Wren  managed  to  avoid 
anything  but  a  partial  acLiun  with  tlie  French,  and  thoufrh  he  was 
obliged  entirely  to  give  up  the  design  of  concentrating  his  whole 
force  in  the  West  Indies,  he  managed  to  return  to  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbados,  without  the  loss  of  one  ship,  on  the  25th  February. 

Though  the  French  were  thus  in  cleai*  superiority  of  force  at  sea, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  considered  themselves  strong  enough  in 
preaenee  of  Wren's  squadron  to  undertake  any  territorial  expedi* 
tions  of  moment,  hut  Commodore  Wren  dying,- Captain  Boteler 
eaooeeded  to  the  command,  and,  in  eompUanoe  with  the  orders 
onder  which  his  predecessor  acted,  he  detached  certain  ships  for 
th^  local  guard  of  the  dxfforent  ports  in  the  islands,  and  sailed 
with  the  rest  for  England  on  the  14th  June  I6lf2,  thus  leaying  the 
French  practically  in  undisputed  oommand  of  the  West  Indian 
seas.* 

Not  impossibly  the  great  perils  to  which  our  West  Indian  pos* 
sessions  were  left  open  by  this  withdrawal  of  the  English  squadron 
was  quite  understood  by  the  Governmen:,  but  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue  not  having  then  given  the  quietus  to  French  designs  of 
command  in  the  Channel,  there  was  a  natural  desire  to  be  strong 
at  home.  But,  thougli  tho  French  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  their  couunand  of  the  sea  to  carry  any  important 
'British  possession,  trade  builered  m  much  from  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy,  that  a  determined  effort  was  set  on  fo(jt  to  suppress 
him.  For  this  purpose  a  squadron  was  fitted  out  in  the  mouth-of 
November  1692  under  the  command  of  Bear-Admiral  of  the  Blue 
8ir  Francis  Mfheeler,  who  bad  already  distinguished  himself  in 
command  of  the  AWemark  at  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head.  fOiis  - 
squadron  oonsisted  of  U  ships  of  and  above  the  fifth  rate,  with 
three  fire-ships  and  store-ships,  hoqdtal  and  transport  ships; 

•  Bnidwtt,  p,  460. 
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1,500  men  were  embarked  imder  the  eommand  af  Colonel 
Fowlkee. 

There  was  some  new  groimd  broken  in  fhe  urdera  under  which 
this  eqnadton  aoted,  inasmnoh  as  it  left  England  with  ihe  definite 
pnrpoee  of  attacking  the  French  idand  of  Martimqne ;  and,  on  its 
arrival  at  Barbados,  orders  were  sent  to  General  Godrington  at 
the  Leeward  Islands,  to  prepare  the  troops  under  his  command  for 
co-oporation,  while  arrangements  were  made  for  landing  a  battalion 
oi  seamen  from  the  fleet,  of  which  the  Admiral  was  to  be  himself 
in  command.  None  of  the  historians  I  have  be  :>Mf  to  consoit, 
give  any  account  of  the  French  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies,  nor 
is  there  mention  of  any  such  in  the  snbscqucnt  operations.  I 
tbink  the  facts  may  be  explained  by  what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
f5trateRical  effect  of  the  imrricane  season  in  the  West  Indies. 
^Yren'8  orders,  when  he  left  England  in  the  winter  of  1692,  were 
to  return  iu  the  spring,  and  the  approaeli  of  the  hurricane  season 
may  have  determined  this  return  in  conjunction  with  the  canse 
suggested  above.  The  same  cause  would  naturally  have  operated 
as  to  the  return  of  the  French,  and  the  disaster  of  La  Hogue 
might  well  have  disinclined  them  from  making  any  immediate 
exertions  to  take  the  command  in  the  West  Indian  aeae  again 
when  the  seas<&i  opened.  At  any  rate.  Sir  Francis  Wheeler's 
instntetions,  as  summarized  by  the  historians,  giTO  no  bint  of  any 
probable  opposition  by  sea. 

'Wheeler  reached  Barbados  on  March  1st,  1698,  and  beside 
the  regiments  of  Fowlkes  and  Godwin  which  he  abready  had  with 
him,  he  embarked  abont  800  men  from  Barbados,  and  proceeded 
direct  to  Martinique,  reaching  Gul  de  i  Marin,  near  the  sonth 
end  of  the  island,  on  April  Ist.  Here  there  was  some  delay, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Godrington  with  the  troops  coUeoted 
from  the  Leeward  Islands ;  but  the  time  secras  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  landing  considerable  parties  to  burn  and  destroy  both 
west  and  east  of  the  anchorage.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  April, 
either  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  General  Godrington,  but  I 
think  it  must  have  been  immediately  after,  the  usual  council  ot 
wax,  composed  of  the  land  and  sea  olticurs  was  called,  and  diver- 
gencifw  of  opinion  seem  to  have  at  once  made  themselves  apparent. 
There  seem  io  have  been  differences  of  view  as  to  whether  the 
conquest  of  Mai'Liuique  was  to  be  attempted,  or  whether  the  exi)e- 
dition  was  to  confine  its  operations  to  a  series  of  landings  and 
ravagings,  sach  as  had  already  been  entered  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Col  de  sac  Marin;  and  then  the  discossion  tmned  on 
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whetlier  Fort  Ptoyal,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  great  port, 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  west  shore,  or  St.  Pierre,  a  place  of 
secondary  importance  on  the  northern  part  of  the  same  shore,  was 
to  be  first  attacked.  It  wab  decided  that  St.  Pierre  was  to  be 
attempted,  and  by  the  20th  the  troops  had  been  landed  there  and 
had  committed  some  ravages.  But  then  came  the  crucial  ques- 
tion, debated  in  another  council  of  war,  whether  the  town  and  fort 
were  to  be  besieged,  or  whether  the  troops  were  to  be  re-embarked 
ibr  iooM  fm&UBe  laTsging  oper«tioiiB  in  otbor  p«rtB.  The  Admiral 
and  a  Colonel  Colt  were  alone  for  pereeveruig  against  Bt.  Pierre, 
bnt  tbe  miQority  were  against  them«  holding  that  there  was  not 
force  enongli ;  that  the  troops  were  not  to  be  depended  on;  and 
that  as  of  the  8»000  men  landed,  some  800  were  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing,  within  three  days,  it  was  hopeless  to  think 
of  going  en,* 

In  accordance  with  the  decision,  the  men  were  re-embarked,  bnt 
very  naturally  there  was  no  heart  for  another  landing,  and  it  was 
determined  to  retire  to  Dominica  to  water  the  fleet  and  refresh  the 
orews  and  troops.  At  Dominica,  another  council  was  held,  still 
less  inclined  for  action.  A  proposal  to  attack  Guadaloupe  was 
rejected,  and  it  was  decided  to  break  up  the  whole  exj^ditioo. 
Lediard  t  gives  the  following  account  of  the  debate. 

The  great  chai:ge  the  Crown  had  been  at  on  this  expedition  beiqg  oonsidexed  by  Sir 
naads,  h«  wu  «t  «fiiiloa  lluit  GnAdiloupu  i>ught  to  lie  iBBwdiatdj  ifttaded,  and 
General  Codiinftoa,  m  ^nXl  m  Ooload  F«wlkMt  vem  of  tiio  mbm  mind,  providod  tho 

sqna^roa  and  axmj  conH  rpmfiin  there  nix  wocka  or  two  moTiths  ;  for  in  ks^  than  that 
time  it  waa  believed  it  could  not  be  effected,  becauae  the  enemy  was  here  aa  strong, 
«r  nrtlMr  atroDger,  thaa  ot  St.  Pokef'ik  Bat  fib  Fnnoit  infonnod  tiiein  that  the  Kb^ 
had  positively  ordered  that  the  fleet  ahonld  not  eontittM  ill  thoM  pttti  longor  thaa  the 

last  of  May  ;  and  the  forces  belon^'ing  to  Barbados  bpinp  very  nrc^fnt  to  bo  gone,  he 
haTing  relreahed  the  oi£cers  and  men,  bent  his  coarse  to  New  England,  and  arrived  at 
Booton  tiM  19th  of  Jnao. 

Thiti  in  the  failore  of  a  terntorial  attack  over  a  cummauded 
sea.|  The  land  defences  of  Martinique  did  not  prevent  the  attack 
being  made,  and  we  eannot  say  whether  or  no  it  mi^t  have 
saeoeeded  had  there  been  no  delays,  or  dififiarenew  of  opinion  in 
the  eonnofl  of  war.  It  is  eoneeiyable  that  had  the  conquest  of  the 
island  been  the  single  aun,  Fort  Boyal,  with  its  excellent  harbonr, 

•  Burchett  1-:  not  altogether  coajequont  in  his  narration.  Lediard  and  Entiok  follow 
him  not  more  cenaeqaoutiy ;  and  none  of  them  iseem  to  hare  referred  to  anmp.  I  have 
collated  their  aeeonnta  into  a  somewhat  more  consequent  form. 

t  VoLIL,ii.e7S. 

I  During  the  -nholo  uxpedition  there  wu  not  waj  aooonlll  roooifldol  *  Ifmdron  of 
ahtpo  ei  wMT.'-'I^ediard,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Ii72. 
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night  bave  iaUen  to  a  Tigoroiu  oomTnned  aitaek«  (The  fleet  agm 
takes  the  eeeood  plaoe  in  the  attack,  all  the  operatioiiB  relied  on 
being  oommitted  to  the  land  foreee.  The  IeuIub  mij  be  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  double  cause  of  too  little  fbree  and  ineffieient 
handling.  None  of  the  immediate  iailnie  relates  to  points  id 
naval  strategy,  or  lies  in  any  way  on  the  naval  forces  employed ; 
bat  it  maybe  said  that  the  King's  orders,  in  limiting  the  tune 
dnring  which  command  of  the  sea  was  to  be  held^  may  havo 
prevented  a  successful  attack  on  Guadalotipe.* 

Sir  Francis  Wlieeler,  still  carryiiig  his  troops  with  liim,  was 
naturally  aimoua,  tinding  himself  in  command  of  the  sea  at  New 
England,  to  make  some  conquest  which  should  cover  the  Mar- 
tinique failure.  He  hoped  to  attempt  the  French  settlement  of 
Placentia  in  Newfoundliin  l,  which  was  a  place  where  the  attack 
by  troops  could  be  suppU-uiented  by  that  of  the  ships.  The 
council  of  war  was,  however,  against  him,  and  the  only  service 
effected  was  the  landing  of  a  small  force  to  ravage  St.  Pierre. 

Sir  Francis  did  not  reoeive  offieial  oensnre  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  Oetober  1698.  He  became  almost  at  ones  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  bat  was  drowned  next  year  with  all 
bat  two  of  his  ship^s  company  by  the  loondering  of  his  flag-ship, 
the  Suuex,  The  pnblio  were  not  so  discriminating  as  tlie  antho- 
rities  in  apportioning  the  blame  for  the  failore  in  the  West  Indies. 
After  his  death,  Wheeler  was  called  an  nnfortonate  man,  suffering 
from  nndeserved  clamour.f 

I  pass  now  to  consider  in  the  order  of  time,  but  very  briefly, 
some  territorial  operations  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  1692-93. 
The  French  at  the  end  of  1G92  had  but  two  st^ttloments  on  the 
West  Coast,  of  which  the  head-quarters  wore  the  i^-land  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  Senegal  River,  und  the  island  i  (m  itp,  just  south  of 
(jape  Verd.  South  of  tnese  setMpnuuts  were  thobe  ui  the  English 
Royal  Atri<*«,n  Company  in  the  Gambia,  the  head-cjuarters  being  at 
James  Island. 

*'  The  Royal  African  Company  of  England  having  of  late  years 
been  molested  in  their  trade  in  the  north  parts  of  Guinea,  by  the 
French,  did,  by  virtue  of  their  Majestya*  Commission,  order  their 
agent-general,  John  Booker,  Esq.,  at  James  Island  in  the  river  of 

*  Campbell,  rol.  iti.,  p.  112,  lays  tbo  chiVf  cause  of  the  fnilnrc  on  the  sickness  of  tiie 
troops.  Ua  says,  the  loss  by  the  sword  did  not  exceed  120  men,  TrbJle  during  the 
suae  period  Mtrly  » tboamad  iltlMr  abtolfttalyMt  vietbuto  dbeMe,  or  vim  x«&dervd 
inoapAbloof  sonriee. 

t  OuiplMU,  voL  iiL,  p.  145, 
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Gamboa,  to  attempt  the  dispoBeessing  them  from  those  parts; 
whioh  Bucoeeded  acoordiiigly,  ae  appears  by  letters  from  the  said 
agent  of  the  Uth  Mareh  1692-88,  now  received  by  way  of 
Jamaica ;  an  abstract  of  which  follows. 

**  Having  embarked  myself,  and  above  a  hondred  men  of  this 
island  upon  the  Company's  ships,  Anne,  Captain  Leech,  and  the 
America,  Captain  Brome,  with  several  sloops  as  an  addition  to  the 
force  they  sent  me,  I  arrived  at  Senegal  river,  the  80th  of  Decem- 
ber 1692,  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  loss  of  six  men,  I  r^ot  over 
the  bar,  and  \vhil.«t  I  was  preparinr;  to  attack  the  fort  called  Louis 
de  Bourbon,  the  first  day  of  January,  I  received  a  letter  from  M. 
Pesmolins,  the  Governor,  oflfering  to  surrender  if  he  and  his  men 
might  have  civil  treatment ;  which  I  readily  granted,  lauded,  and 


ZSLAXO  OV  OOUI.* 


took  possession  of  the  fort  the  same  day,  whore  I  found  fifteen 
cannon,  ttc.  The  said  fort  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Senegal,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  French  above  fifty 
years,  where  I  have  now  settled  a  factory,  and  called  it  by  the 
name  of  William  and  Mary  Fort.  I  continued  there  until  the 
twenty-fifth,  when  I  sailed  thence,  and  having  succeeded  so  well, 
called  a  council  of  war  at  sea  the  next  d&y,  where  it  was  resolved 
to  attack  the  Island  of  Goree,  the  only  place  remaining  in  the 
Fiench  possession  in  Oninea ;  where  I  arrived  with  the  ships 
the  first  of  February,  and  oontinned  to  alarm  the  castles  until 
Satorday  the  fburth,  when  in  the  night  I  landed  wit6  a  hundred 
men  under  the  old  fort,  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
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new  fiSBtle  eaUed  St.  Michael,*  and  oommanded  by  Mr,  Felix* 
eitaated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  mounted  with  twenty-eight  guns, 
without  any  reeistauce  till  about  break  of  day,  when  they  fired 
lorioualy  upon  ue  with  great  and  amaU  shot. . 

"Abont  noon  I  sent  them  a  summone  to  surrender  before  our 
cannon  should  be  landed;  when  they  immediately  desired  a 
capittilation,  which  being  granted,  and  articles  agreed  on,  they 
marched  out  on  the  eij^hth,  with  their  arms,  bag  and  bag,L;age» 
and  colours  Hying,  and  were  carried  to  the  Company's  fort  at 
Jaraes  Island,  whence  they  are  to  he  transported  on  the  Gom- 
pauy's  shipping,  and  at  t]ie  Company's  charge,  for  Europe."t 

These  attacks  are  min(3r,  hut  still  very  good  instances  of  the 
suecess  whicli  attends  well-handled  descents  insufficient  force  from 
a  commanded  sea.  The  inland  of  Goree  is,  in  little,  an  exponent 
of  the  great  principles.  "It  produces  nothing,  and  its  importance 
is  solely  derived  from  its  inaecessible  situation,  which  renders 
sapable  of  being  oooTerted  into  an  fmportaiit  military  poBitu»i.f * 
So  speaks  the  Edmburgh  OazetUer  of  18224  Btti  what  axe  tha 
fiMsts  as  to  its  military  position?  Originally  occupied  by  the 
Datch  in  1617,  and  fortified  by  the  works  of  St.  Miehael,  it  was 
duly  captured  in  1668  by  Sir  Bobert  Holms  in  local  command  of 
the  sea.  It  was  retaken  by  De  Bulter  in  the  eipedition  alluded 
to  in  my  fourth  chapter.  It  was  taken  sgain  by  the  Fiendi  under 
D'Estrdes  in  1677.  We  have  now  seen  it  easily  taken  by  the 
Enghsh  in  1G02-03,  and  it  was  soon  after  retaken  from  them  by 
the  French.   Ihey  then  re-fortified  it»§  but  it  IsU  again  easily  to 

•  DemoUahed  hj  tha  EngUsh  nodor  Sir  Robart  Holnu,  Irai  rrimlK    As  Frtaehu 

t  London  Gazette,  November  lJ?th,  \C,'X',,  quoted  in  Chur,htir.>  Vutjittjrs,  vo!.  v., 
p.  4t?:^.  The  sipeed  of  iDt«lligenoo  in  those  dajrti  i«  well  illustmed  by  the  dute  of  the 
gazette,  niue  monthd  after  the  conclusioa  of  the  operatiooa,  and  by  way  of  Jamaica. 

(  III  tbt  NiM  waf  BrookM*  U«z9t«*r  apwdu  of  it  as  *'  aa  almost  Im]ir8)pwbb  aiitt> 
tary  poaWon.'* 

§  "'Some  tinip  :if(or  ftli.it  is  affcr  \  f''.^?>)  tho  Froneh  C«mjii»ny, to  prevent  any  further 
invaaion  upon  (ioeree,  caused  the  upper  iurt  of  bt.  Michael  to  be  rsboill,  filtcea  foot  • 
lilgh,  and  fUidahod  it  wMh  tUrty-tiro  gaiis»  from  tlgiitaaa  to  thirty-six  povaiaiit  an 
equal  number  of  each ;  the  latter  of  which  reach  a  mile  beyond  tlio  ^reut  road  of 
Gopn»o :  v  luTcasan  eighteen  pounder,  fired  from  aboard  a  ship  in  tlio  ruad.  cannot 
reach  it,  wuicii  nothing  aader  thirty-aLx  pounders  will  do  from  thence,  aa  haa  beea 
axperianced  tho  oommaador  off  tha  island.'*  Barbot,  la  CkmrMIN  VtjfOfm,  voL  v*« 
pi.  i24.  Tito  )Ilu>tratiun  ia  reduced  from  Barbot'a  own  in  the  same  volume,  and  it 
represents  tho  condition  of  thf^  is^  uid  in  16S2.  The  64-Kun  ship  which  took  the  island 
in  1800  would  not  liave  had  heavier  guns  than  24-poiuidera,  and  thu  two  il^gon  ships 
ironld  only  bava  oanlad  IS-ponndan.  I  Ind,  bowovar,  no  aMnlka  of  any  attaok»  anS 
I  suppose  the  mere  presence  of  Sir  Charles  Hamilt  on's  three  shipu  w:\s  suQlcient  to 
eoTOpf!  snrrendpr.  Had  ;in  ittt^tek  l»i-i}n  neco'isiarv,  it  would  no  doabt  bavo  botnntsdo 
by  landing  parties  and  guust  mounled  on  ahore  in  the  usual  way. 
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Keppel'H  attack  in  1758,  and  ag  (tin  in  ItiOO  to  the  attack  of  Captain 
Sir  Cbaiiee  Hamilton  with  one  64  and  two  4*l-gun  ships.  That 
u  to  saj  this  **  almoet  impregnable  military  position  "  has  been 
ehiefly  cfaaiaotoriaed  as  being  always  attacked  by,  and  always 
falling  into  the  hands  of»  the  Power  eommandmg  the  a^jaoeat  aea. 
It  may  no  doubt  have  looked  impregnable,  as  many  another 
frowning  fortress  has  done,  and  yet  it  new  diowed  itself  to  have 
any  mifitaiy  valne. 

James  Island  in  the  Gambia,  from  whenee  we  have  seea  the 
forces  issuing  over  a  commanded  Ff  a  the  captore  of  St.  Louis 
and  Oorce,  fell  in  its  turn  to  the  French  in  1()95  as  soon  as  their 
command  of  the  sea  was  re-established*  M.  de  Gennes  sailed  from 
Bochclle  on  June  3rd,  1695,  with  a  sqoadron  of  4  frigates  and 
8  smaller  vcsssels,  furnished  with  mortars  and  shells,  and  fully 
supplied  for  a  long  voyage.  He  touched  at  Goree  to  refrct^h  }  is 
men,  being  on  his  way  to  prosecute  discoveries  and  conquests  in 
the  south  seas.  There  he  learnt  that  the  state  of  the  English 
gnrriBon  at  James  Island  was  such  from  sickness  and  want  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  carry  the  place.  He  entered  the  river 
Gambia  on  the  22nd  July,  guided  by  an  English  deserter  and 
some  negroes.  He  immediately  set  about  invcstiiig  the  island 
by  water,  in  order  to  stop  its  supplies,  while  he  at  the  same 
t&ne  eon'verted  one  of  his  innks  info  a  bomh-TesseL  On  the  28rd 
ttie  ]^nnch  eommander  sent  an  officer  to  demand  the  suiender  • 
of  the  plaee  from  the  English  governor.  After  the  iiolite  foshion 
of  tiioee  days,  the  French  enifoy  wae  hosiutably  entertained  with 
mneb  drinldng  of  the  healths  of  the  hostile  soyereigns  to  the  mnsie 
of  salToes  of  artilleiy.  At  the  end  of  it  all,  the  euToy  went  back 
with  the  Qovemor's  answer  that  he  would  defend  the  fort  to  the 
last  extremity. 

But  the  investment  was  complete  enough  to  intercept  supplies, 
and  though  a  couple  of  ineffective  shell  were  discharged  at  the 
fort,  it  was  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  attack  further,  as  there  was 
nothing  but  capitulation  before  the  garrison,  and  on  the  27th  of 
July  it  was  completed.* 

This  little  affair  is  another  example  of  the  axiom  that  every  place 
depending  on  the  sea  for  supplies  must  fall  to  the  Power  in  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  this  rule,  beyond  the 
obvious  one  thai  il  the  command  of  the  sea  changes  hands  while 
the  mveiitmeui  is  in  progress,  the  place  is  relieved  and  does  not 
faU. 

*  Barbot,  in  OiinroUll,  t«L  v.,  p.  4S7* 
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We  retnm  again  to  the  West  Indies  for  a  moment,  for  an  example 

of  ewiBS-raiflin,:  with  very  small  n;iv:i1,  and  considerable  militavy 
force.  The  Engliefa  had  left  West  Indian  waters  ahnoat  in  an 
indif^ent  state,  so  that  M.  Da  Casse,  the  French  Govemor  of  St. 
Domingo,  eonceived  the  idea  of  making  a  conquest  of  Jamaica. 
He  Bailf^fl  from  Rf.  Domingo  in  June  1693  with  1.500  troops  in 
28  transports,  convoyed  hy  8  men-of-war  only,  and  landed  at 
Port  Morant,  which  was  abandoned  on  his  approach.  He  ravaged 
and  plundd  od  at  will  for  some  time,  advancing  probably  towards 
Kingston,  but  being  met  by  such  forces  as  people  in  danger  of 
losinef  their  property  unless  they  fight  for  it  are  wont  to  assemble, 
the  French  did  not  think  lit  to  continue  tiibir  design,  and  re- 
embai'ked,  contented  with  the  plunder  they  had  collected. 

Practically,  this  was  mere  cross-raiding  with  which  naval  foree 
had  litfia  to  do,  and  naval  afciategy  notbhig.  The  landing  at  Port 
Morantk  rather  than  in  the  neigbboiirfaood  of  Kingston,  eeeoia 
to  point  towards  an  original  idea  of  plundering  and  retiring, 
rather  than  of  eominering  and  holding.  The  oeenrrenoe  pooihly 
iUnatratas  thetmtfaifaat  if  theaea  iBfree,tiM  enemy  is  also  free 
to  land  where  opposition  is  least;  and  that,  thongh  stteh  raids 
'  may  he  efaecked  by  the  assemblage  of  land  forces  subsequent  to 
the  enemy's  disembarkation,  land  forces  alone  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently nmnerona  or  nbiquitona  to  prevent  snch  attempts  being 
initiated. 

Eeturnin*^  now  to  Europe,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
battle  oC  La  Ilogue  left  thv  British  for  the  time  in  almost  unques- 
tioned ronimn.nil  of  the  European  waters.  Instead  of  havini:  :iny 
hopes  of  disputing  wiih  England  at  sea,  France  was  onlv  roIk  it'  iis 
of  securing  and  concentrating' the  remains  of  her  broki  ii  up  Meet. 
The  thoughts  of  the  Englisli  were  entirely  directed  towardfi  pre- 
venting this  concentration,  and  if  it  might  be  possible,  cajituring 
the  porta  in  which  the  Freucb  war  ships  lay,  with  the  simple  object 
of  destroying  them.  The  Channel  and  western  waters  having 
passed  under  the  English  command  for  the  first  time,  the  natal 
war  began  to  assome  its  second  stage,  and  to  favonr  attacks  npon 
territory,  which  contained  a  main  element  of  success  as  proceeding 
from  an  unthreatened  sea  base. 

At  a  councO  of  war  called  on  board  the  Allied  fleet  In  Torbay  on 
the  5tb  June  1692,  it  was  decided  that  part  of  the  fleet  should 
watch  to  the  west  of  St.  Malo,  where  it  waa  beUered  that  S6  of 
the  enemy's  ships  had  taken  refnge*  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat 
to  Brest;  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Spithead  tojois 
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and  sup})ort  the  land  forces  understood  to  be  assembling  there*  for 
the  purpose  of  a  descent  on  St.  Malo. 

Considerable  delays  occurred  in  {vsseml)ling  the  transports,  so 
that  it  was  not  till  the  28th  Jul^^  that  a  council  of  the  sea  and  hind 
othcers  could  he  called.  It  was  then  decided  that  nothing  could 
l)e  done  bv  the  ships  against  St.  Malo,  or  the  ships  there,  until 
the  place  had  been  sulhcieutly  reducetl  by  the  land  forces.  Unfor- 
tunately the  land  officers  were  equally  satisfied  that  nothing  could 
be  done  by  the  troope  anleu  they  were  sapported  by  the  fleet.  It 
was  then  eoneidered  whether  anything  oonld  be  done  against 
Brest*  or  CaiUng  that,  against  Bochefort.  But  the  officers  of  the 
fleet  had  had  experienee  of  the  helplessness  of  "  the  great  ships  *' 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  had  formed  the  opinion  ahready-  allnded  to 
in  Chapter  X.  as  to  shifts  of  wind  making  ei&er  side  of  the  Channel 
a  lee  shore  in  siz  hoars,  to  a  fleet  in  the  middle  of  it,*  and  they  all 
dedded  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  either  of  these  enter- 
prises. Bat  they  agreed  that  the  fleet  might  support  any  attempt 
of  the  troops  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  or  thereabouts,  which  would 
not  occupy  more  than  about  a  month.  In  the  result  no  stepe  were 
taken,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  from  St.  Malo  ^en  able 
to  escape  to  Brest  without  meeting  interruption.! 

We  have  hero  a  faihn-e  even  to  make  an  attempt  at  descent,- 
due  perhaps,  in  a  small  degree,  to  divergence  of  opinion  between 
the  land  and  sea  oQicerB,  but  more  because  of  dehiy  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  unportance  of  the  latter  element 
hanging  on  th*>  bnckward  state  of  the  marine  architecture  of  the 
day.  A  century  hiter,  the  expedition  would  probably  have  gone  on 
without  reference  to  the  season,  and  a  steam  expedition  would- 
probably  not  have  been  delayed.  J 

In  1694,  the  command  of  the  sea  being  still  undisputed  in  home- 
waters,  a  proposal  to  attack  Brest  took  practieal  form.  Lord 
Berkeley  was  given  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  88  Englisbi 
ships  of  and  above  the  fifth-rate,  with  19  Dutch  line-ol-hattle 
ships,  and  a  full  supply  of  bombs,  advieo-boats,  fire-ships  and- 
small  oraft.  Transport,  either  in  the  war-ships  or  otbennse,  was- 
to  be  provided  for  about  6,000  troops, 

•  Bnrohott,  p.  471. 

t  Karchett,  p.  470-476. 

X  Vio«-Adininl  Rooko,  who  had  made  a  praUminary  t&asunaUoa  of  the  approaohea- 
to  Si.  Malo,  and  who  irould  hare  aUonplod  mnm  of  tto  ahlpa  in  xh»  taarlioiir  if  Ihe 

pil' \v  uld  have  carried  his  sliip?  in.  seemed  satisfied  of  the  feasibility  of  aa  attack, 
fiurcbett,  p.  472.  Six  oc  aerea  thutuoud  maa  were  prepared  for  laadiag.  EuUckt  p. 
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The  main  fetttures  of  the  plan  wen  that  Bmmell,  irfao  was  to 
take  a  great  fleet  with  him  to  eommand  the  Mediterranean  8ea» 
and  to  asnst  the  Spaniards  against  the  Freneh  on  the  Spanish 
soast,  should  aofx>mpany  Lord  Berkeley's  fleet  towards  Breat,  and 
that  the  latter  shoald  then  make  fov-  Camaret  Bay,  anchor  and 
land  the  troops  imiuediately.  That  when  General  Talmash,  who 
was  in  eomman  l  of  the  land  forces,  should  have  reduced  the  forts 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Goulet,  the  fleet  might  posh  in  for  the 
eaptore  or  destraction  of  Brest  itselL 


The  two  fleets  parted  on  the  6th  June,  and  Berkeley  arrived  at 
Gamaiet  Bay  on  the  8th,  when  a  eoaneO  of  war  determined  that 
General  Talmaah  should  at  once  land  and  attempt  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  lort  at  Camaret  nnder  cover  of  the  frigates.  "  Aocord- 
mgly  a  considerable  number  of  foroes  wen  put  on  shore ;  but  the 
F^rench  coast  bemg  fortifled  and  intrenched  almost  in  evcsy  place, 
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oar  hmh  net&nd  to  mmn  a  veoeption  that  ihej  were  soon  obliged 
to  ratarn  to  Che  boats*  and  tbat,  too»  in  no  little  dieordar. 

"Iniius  aotionire  loot  about  600*  men;  and  tiie  lieutenant* 
goieral  hiniBelf  being  wounded  in  the  thigh,  died  aeon  alter  aft 
Plymouth.  The  Monkf  CAerlet  galley,  and  Shordum^  some  of 
the  ships  which  were  sent  in  to  protect  the  landing,  and  to  batter 
the  French  forts,  were  very  much  ahattered,  and  in  them  and  the 
others  al^ont  a  hundred  and  twelve  men  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
a  Dutch  frigate  was  sunk,  and  her  captain  killed ;  besidee  whicht 
we  received  many  other  damages. 

"The  whole  extent  of  the  Bays  of  Camarot  and  Bertheaume 
(v,'!ii(  }]  lie  on  eacli  side  of  the  entrance  into  Brest  water)  was,  in  a 
manner,  a  continued  fortification  ;  for  where  there  was  any  place 
to  put  forces  on  shore,  there  had  the  French  hatteries  and  intrench- 
ments,  and  they  threw  bombs  ai  our  ships  £rom  five  or  six 
places.  .  .  . 

**  Thus  ended  this  mihicky  expedition ;  but  I  cannot  leave  it 
wittjout  making  this  observation,  that  the  French  would  not,  in  all 
probabili<>y,  have  been  in  mh  a  posture  to  veoeiTe  our  iroopB  had 
not  early  advioe  been  given  of  the  debatee  and  reeolutime  eoneem* 
ing  thia  affiur,  byFrenchinen  who  were  congolted  and  advised  with 
therein*  as  hath  been  before  ob8erved,"f 

Xhe  elements  of  sneeess  in  sndi  an  attempt  as  this  were  the 
commsnd  of  the  sea,  without  whieh  it  oonld  not  have  been  thought 
of,  and  that  force  enough  should  have  been  landed  ont  of  the  area 
commanded  by  the  forts.  The  causes  of  fitilure  are  therefore 
plain  enough.  The  command  of  the  sea  was  present,  but  not  the 
other  element.  The  naval  and  military  commanders,  indeed,  had 
no  idea  of  finding  any  important  works  defending  the  landing  at 
Camaret  Bay  until  they  saw  them,  and  General  Tahnaeh,  when 
he  landed,  was  well  aware  liow  desperate  the  venture  was.  The 
council  of  war  was  against  the  landing  when  it  was  seen  how  great 
the  risk  waa;  but  Talniash  insiste  d  on  it  as  involvino:  the  honour 
of  the  English  nation.  He  took  not  over  900  men  on  slmre  with 
him,  many  of  the  boats  were  left  hard  and  fast  by  the  1 1  Ij  tide, 
and  it  seems  tbat  the  greatest  loss  was  in  the  endeavour  to  re- 
em  bark.  | 

The  cause  'of  failure,  then,  was  the  improper  handling  of  the 
troops  m  landing,  whether  the  force  was  or  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  nnintrenched  troops.  We  have  seen  the  rale  of  landing  out 

•  Katleki*j»i«l«Mt600,p.m  f  BuMI,  ^  499. 

}  Entiok,  ]».  574. 
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of  the  area  ooTerad  by  the  forts  almoot  established  in  the  West 
IndJes,  and  we  see  it  Inoken  here.  If  Talmash  was  actnally  pro- 
vided with  foroe  enough  to  maintain  his  position  on  shore,  a 
landing  in  ))oiiamene8  Bay  nught  have  proved  as  sneoessM  as 
that  in  Ganuywt  Bay  was  disa.sti-ons.  .  . 

We  most  now  follow  Admiral  Bassell  into  the  Mediterranean,  as 
his  operations  there  throw  some  light  on  the  particular  field  of 
naval  strategy  which  we  are  examining. 

The  French  at  this  time  were  making  way  in  Catalonia ;  they 
had  po.ssas:^('(l  tltrrasehes  of  Falamos,  a  sea-port  north-east  of 
Barcelona,  and  the  fear  was  that  if  the  French  were  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  Barcelona  itself  would  fall  when  invested  by  land 
and  water,  and  bombarded  by  the  Frunch  deet  as  it  had  been  in 
1691.  Fears  also  pointed  to  Minorca  as  certain  to  fail  mto  the 
hands  of  the  French  if  the  command  of  the  eea  was  not  disputed. 

Rusaell  entered  the  Mediiciianean  at  the  head  of  some  (33  sail  of 
the  line,  English  and  Dutch,  and  arrived  at  Cartagena  on  July 
18th,  169i.  He  had  intelligence  of  the  French  naval  foroe,  not 
materially  superior  to  his  own,  being  in  the  vieinity  of  Barcelona, 
and  farther  intellig<|;ice  soon  reaehed  him  that  the  enemy,  having 
notice  of  his  arrival,  had  abandoned  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Spam,  and  had  retired  to  Toulon  and  Hydros. 

As  exhibiting  the  effect  which  the  improvement  of  marine  arehi. 
tectnre  was  producing  in  placing  naval  war&re  under  settled 
rules,  it  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  the  power  of  disputing  the 
command  of  the  sea  was  now  weQ  undwstood  to  be  capable  of 
holding  territorit£l  attacks  in  suspense.  Bnt  it  was  equally  ap- 
parent that  these  attacks  would  be  resumed  the  moment  the  threat 
of  the  Allied  fleet  was  withdrawn.  Discussion  turned  wholly  on 
the  power  the  Allied  tieet  might  have  of  wintering  in  the  Meditor- 
rauean.  The  question  was  hotlv  disputed,  for  the  idea  of  trusting 
"great  ships  *'  out  of  our  home  ports  in  the  winter  w.-is  a  staggering 
one  tor  the  minds  of  that  day.*  The  matter  was  decided  from  home, 
however,  and  the  Heet  kept  its  threat  in  force  by  wintering  at 
Cadiz.f 

•  IJurchptt,  p.  GOV.  Lodi:«r»l.  vol.  ii. ,  j>.  iVXi.  Entick,  p.  575.  Kus-soll  bim8««lf 
ftgaiiiHl  it,  and  seems  to  haTe  Itiunjjht  the  winter  season  altered  all  the  oonditions.  Uo 
WM  qttito  faAy  io  iw«  II10  Tktneh  Saet  te  tlw  niBnier,  bat  at  flrtt  loekid  for  a  fMi- 
.  fled  port  to  spend  the  winter  in. 

t  "  Tho  Spani.'jh  S<'crotary  of  Slate  infornicd  tho  a<iiMiriil,  booii  after.  lh:it  tlu-y  were 
now  luuiur  no  approhcnRions  for  Gatalonia ;  bat  that  it  was  much  feared  the  Freocii 
VMild attack ihollMi in OmQs Day;  buihakiMw  tlMM  faavatnn  lU-gMvndad.  .  .  . 
to  dlTert  Uw  S^jwaiih  Oowt  ftoD  tUt  taalmehofy  appMlMnaloti,  tlM  Admlcal  aMvMd 
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Enssell  received  considerable  reinforcements  during  the  winter, 
and  squadrons  of  the  lighter  ships  were  actually  cruising  during 
the  winter  monfihg.  In  the  spring,  land  foicee  to  the  number  of 
ikbout  4,600  amved  under  the  eommand  of  Bngadi6r*General 
Btewartb  The  same  conToy  oondocted  store  ehipa  and  Tiottiallers, 
as  well  ae  12  bomh^TesBelB.  The  whole  fleet  then  sailed  for  the 
neigliboiirhood  of  Baroekma,  the  French  fleet  not  showing  itself 
at  all. 

The  Spaniards  were  exeeedin^y  dilatory  in  aasemhling  either 
their  land  or  sea  forces  in  preparation  for  freeing  Catalonia.  No 

operations  could  be  entered  on  for  some  time,  but  towards  the  end 
of  July  1695»  the  Spanish  troops  marched  upon  PaUunos,  and  on 
the  9th  August  about  4,000  English  and  Dutch  troops  were  landed 
there  from  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  General  Stewart  and 
Count  Nassau.  NotwithstftTiding  the  failure  of  the  Spnnisli  to 
provide  the  troops  landed  with  the  necessaries  promised,  the  siege 
progressed  with  rapidity  and  success.  The  better  part  of  tlie 
castle  and  town  were  battered  down  and  the  remainder  set  on  lire 
in  several  places.  Tliere  seemed  nothing  to  prevent  the  speedy 
fall  of  the  place,  when  one  of  Russell's  cruisers  brought  in  a 
couple  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  who  alhrmtid  that  the  French 
had  60  men-of-war  ilieru,  ready  to  put  to  sea. 

In  llussell's  view,  the  strategic  condition  of  the  sea  was  wholly 
altered  by  this  intelligence.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  risk  in- 
terrnption  hy  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet.  The  troops 
were  immediately  embarked,  the  attack  on  Palamoe  was  given 
otrer,  and  the  fleet  sailed  towards  Tonlon  in  qnest  of  the  enemy. 

This  forms  the  second  clear  instance  we  hare  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  attack  on  territory  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
ibreatened  intemtption  from  the  sea.  Four  yean  had  passed 
since  the  Tialsof  wrath  had  been  poured  on  the  head  of  Ckimmodore 
Wright  for  anticipating  the  rule  of  naval  warfare  now  Eicted  on  by 
Admiral  Ilussell,  but  laid  down  by  Lord  Torrington.  It  is  by  such 
actions  that  rules  of  war  are  gradually  established.  It  is  not  that 
they  have  ever  been  absent,  but  that  they  have  remained  like  an 
unknown  rock  of  which  the  existence  was  not  suspected  until 
some  ship  ran  upon  it.  We  may  suppose  that  it  is  now  marked 
on  the  historical  chart,  and  that  its  position  is  well  known. 

ib»  S«eMli>]r«  tbftt  m  h»  would  never  have  «1>ov« two  or thrao  ddps  dlaamod  itl  attino^ 

the  enf  my  would  bo  very  dnrim;  Inileecl  if  they  attempted  to  force  him  in  that  harbour, 
unless  theur  nombers  did  much  exceed  his."  Ladiard,  voL  iu.  p.  tiUo.  Bnrohatt« 
p.  514. 
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We  pass  back  agam  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  Franeh  had 
not  as  yet  attempted  to  dispute  the  eommaitd  of  the  sea  with  ue, 
having  bat  thxee  ships  of  war,  beaidee  some  19  priTftteers,  the 
latter  incapable  of  doing  more  than  they  were  prepared  for, 
namely,  attacking  oar  eommeree.  We  had  then  three  rated  ships 
in  the  West  Indies,  bo  that  a  comparatively  email  eqoadion  sent 
from  England  'would  give  -an  ample  command  for  the  eneeeea  of 

territorial  expeditions. 

Captain  r.obert  Wilmot  was,  under  these  conditions,  placed  in 
command  of  five  rated  ships,  accompanied  by  a  compact  little 
army  of  1,200  or  1,400  men,  with  a  train  of  artillery  and  fall 
Bupplies  of  stores  and  munitions.  The  intention  waa  to  attack 
Petit  Guavas  (Petit  Goave),  a  fortified  place  on  the  north  side  and 
near  the  base  of  tjie  long  peninsula  which  runs  out  due  west 
from  the  south-^Yest  corner  of  St.  Domingo  (or  Hispaniola,  as  it 
was  then  called).  The  Spaniards  possessing  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  it  was  arranged  that  they  bliuuld  co-operate,  and  in  April 
1(395  Wihuot,  with  three  or  four  ships,  was  communicating  with 
the  Governor  of  St.  Domingo,  while  the  hxdk  of  his  fleet  and  the 
transports  were  on  the  north  ode  of  the  island  about  Samana 

Bickerings,  disputes,  and  jealousies  broke  out  early  and  eon* 
tinned  late  between  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Idllingstone,  who  com- 
manded  the  land  forces,  and  the  eo-operation  of  the  Spanish 
commanders  was  not  seeored  without  some  additional  friction.* 
But  In  the  end  it  was  determined  that  1,700  Spaniards  and  160 
Englisfa  troops  should  march  across  from  San  Domingo  to  Cape 
Francis,  the  easternmost  French  place  of  importance  on  the  north 
coast,  and  should  there  meet  the  fleet  and  the  troops  landed  from 
it*  The  plan  was  pnt  in  force,  and,  notwithstanding  the  disagree- 
ments, succeeded.  The  settlement  fell,  nnd  the  fort,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  heen  inconsiderable,  was  abandoned,  and  blown 
up  by  the  enemy.  Spaniards  and  English  then  marched  for  ^ix'i^en 
days  westwards  to  Port  de  Paix  (Port  Paix).  Two  thon  and  live 
hundred  men  had  come  hy  land,  and  men  and  guns  were  landed 
from  the  ships.  The  fort  was  besieged  in  form,  and  in  form  fell. 
It  had  ]  noun  ted  no  less  than  80  guns,  and  from  Port  de  F'aix 
and  Cajje  1  rancis  180  guna  and  a  considerabiti  amount  of  ammu- 
nition were  cairied  off. 

*  Liflingstone,  after  the  publication  of  Burcbett'a  accoant  of  these  tr«n8actiona, 
wrote  «  reply  accusing  Wilmot  (who  did  not        to  MMh  home)  of  tiH  %ho  oitalM  tl»l 

m  cotumaodcr  could  tvell  cuiutuit 
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Sickness  now  breaking  out  amongst  the  troops,  and  divided 
counsels  being  still  divided,  the  attack  on  Petit  Guavas  was  given 
up.    The  Bquadron  was  separated  so  as  to  leave  some  strength  in  j 
the  West  Indies,  and  Wilmot  sailed  for  England,  whioh,  however, 
he  did  not  live  to  reach,  as  I  have  already  ol)served. 

This  expedition  was  snceepsful  as  far  as  it  went ;  remarkably  kg,  ' 
if  we  take  into  account  the  quarrels  of  the  commanders.  Apart 
from  these,  it  had  all  the  elements  of  success;  command  of  the 
sea,  huiiicie4it  laud  force,  and  the  support  and  co-operatKui  of  the 
fleet.*  The  sdms  of  the  expedition  wore  destructive  laihei  than 
conquering,  but  as  there  was  an  assured  command  of  the  sea,  the  i 
difierenee  in  charaeter  of  these  two  ttima  did  not  arise*  A  peca- 
liavity  of  the  operations  lay  in  the  fsot  that  the  landing  was  on 
friendly  territory,  with  what  amounted  to  ^  mareh  aeross  the 
frontier. 

In  1696,  the  Frenoh  had  despatehed  a  squadron  under  If.  de  * 
Pointis,  to  endeavour  to  make  a  capture  of  the  xieh  Spanish  convoy 
from  the  West  Indies.  Admiral  Neville,  iritfa  a  sqaadron,  was 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  superior  fleet,  and  with  the 
special  object  of  thwarting  the  French  design.  The  French  find- 
ing  nothing  in  the  West  Indies  to  dispute  with  them,  used  their 
command  of  the  sea  to  capture  and  plunder  Cartthgena,  on  the 
Spanish  main.t  Failing  in  brinL'nig  de  Pointis*  squadron  to 
action,  but  assured  of  his  superiority  by  the  flight  of  the  French, 
Neville  afterwards  sent  a  detachment  to  plunder  and  ravage  Petit 
Guavas,  he  himself  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  as  covpr. 

In  these  two  successful  descents  we  have,  on  the  one  side,  an  ^ 
example  of  action  when  in  aupposed  command  of  the  sea,  and  the 
somewhat  narrower  margin  by  which  success,  or  at  least  full 
success,  may  sometimes  be  achieved.  In  the  English  attack  on 
Petit  Guavas,  we  have  the  command  of  the  sea  becured  by  the 
hody  of  the  fleet,  which  would  contest  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  detachment.  In  principle,  the  attack  on  Petit  Goavas 
leaemUes  that  suecessfal  raid  npon  the  Vlie  described  in  my  thurd 
chapter. 

While  these  descents  npon  territory,  ending  in  failnre  or  success,. 

*  Ledkfd  qvm  two  vppotttion  Meoimta  fDr  hU  aamMiw^  llukt  «t  BnrolMit  and  that 

of  CoP  nt^l  LinLngstonc  ;  of  tho  luttor  Lo  ratbur  makes  light  I  think,  boo«UM  ha  ba.l 
DO  map  before  him.  Tho  aoldioi account  bears  the  stamp  oi  truth  shout  it.  WUiii«i'» 
d«ath  ia  liardly  an  excuse  for  putting  forward  a  certainly  garbled  account. 

t  B«reb0tl(p.  068)  thinks  NerOIe  nigbt  bave  neoTttred  Cutagoaa  mA  dMtcyyed* 
flwiUyailnditlMCiiiodvtenniiMd.  ' 
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were  being  tnuifa«(6d  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Amerioa  and  in  the 

Mediterraneans  our  command  in  the  home  waten,  which  had  led  to 
the  attempt  npon  Brest,  led  also,  in  the  yearn  1694,  1696,  and 
1696,  to  a  series  of  bombardments  of  French  coast  towns,  and 

some  lighter  ravaging  attacks,  which,  though  they  are  not  properly 
classed  under  tho  heading  I  have  chosen  for  this  chapter,  require 
a  moment'^  attention  as  }>o;n-ing  on  the  proposition  that  while 
every  territorial  attack  i\  [  ures  a  commanded  sea  as  a  general 
rule,  there  is  little  or  no  limit  to  be  placed  on  the  nature  of 
attacks  \Yhich  can  be  conducted  from  a  commanded  sea  upon 
territory. 

Immediately  after  the  failure  at  Brest,  Dieppe  and  ilavr u  were 
heavily  bombarded ;  and  inyentors  devised  ingenious  mechanisms 
lor  effecting  the  destoniotion  of  shippings  piers,  and  towns  which 
tnuled  to  the  seeority  of  ihetr  land  defencea.  A  maehine  Teseel 
was  blown  np  at  the  pierhead  of  Pieppe,  but  with  little  effsAt.  A 
ICr.  MeeeterB  brought  forward  an  elaborate  plan  for  smoking  the 
inhabitants  out  of  Dnnlurk,  and  blowing  np  the  ioiiU  by  means  of 
speeisl  machines.  The  plan  was  pnt  in  force  nnder  the  anspiees 
of  Sir  doodesloy  Shovel  in  September  1694,  hot  the  inventor's 
espeotations  were  not  justified  by  the  result* 

The  year  1695  opened  with  deliberations  over  the  possibilities  of 
effeeting  anything  material  by  descents  upon,  or  bombardments  of, 
tile  French  coast  towns,  no  French  naval  force  showing  any 
inclination  to  dispute  our  command  of  the  home  waters.  The 
thoughts  of  the  councils  settled  upon  Dunkirk  and  St.  Malo.  Mr. 
Meesters'  plans  against  Dunkirk  were  not  yet  discredited,  notwith- 
standing his  failure,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  attack  on  Dunkirk 
should  be  on  his  Imes.  As,  however,  he  was  not  yet  fully  prepared, 
it  was  detennined  to  occupy  the  time  by  the  bombardment  of  bt. 
Malo. 

A  considerable  squadron  under  Lord  Berkeley,  witli  homh- 
TBSsels  and  frigates,  got  before  the  place  on  the  5th  July,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  &re  of  many  forts,  the  whole  of  the  shells 
earried— some  900^  including  carcaees — were  poured  into  the  town, 
whieh  was  set  on  to  in  the  west  part  and  burnt  furiously. 

*  Barahttl  (p.  504)  bM  *  immA  m  the  vprnmlham  vt  Hbh  jmr  fat  Ihe  ChaMil 
wbieh  dcMTTW  fWrtiQK  M  exhibiting  tilt  bminets  rutture  of  war.  "  Thru  ended  oar 
attP!3ipt9  on  the  French  at  home  this  year;  and  althoagh  I  will  not  T>r(>ten4l  miilte  an 
exact  coapnlation  ot  tht  expenae  tbeao  bombardmenta  put  the  oatioo  t^,  yet  I  do 
TMeOybillmllim  MWttbM  aqnlfalmt  to  tli«  ibiM9*tih*  «a«0)r  mteimd  fiMi 

tlMBB*** 
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The  squadron  then  passed  on  to  Ghranville,  whiob  it  is  said  was 

destroyed  by  the  bombardment. 

On  the  1st  of  Aufjust,  Mr.  Meeaters  bein^:  rrn  ly  with  his  machine 
vessels  and  smoke- boats,  a  combined  athnk  by  tlie  frigates  and 
bomb-vessels  of  the  Bqnadron  was  made,  followed  by  the  advance 
of  four  of  the  smoke-boats  and  intended  to  have  been  followed  up 
by  the  machine,  or  explosive  vessels.  But  the  Bmokc-boats  proved 
to  be  a  failure,  and  though  some  damage  was  done  by  the  shells 
fired,  the  attack  was  considered  to  bo  a  £asco,  and  led  to  mutual 
cecriminations  between  Mr.  Meeatere  and  the  sea  officers. 

Sabaeqaently  Calais  was  fh<aoughly  bombarded  for  oearly  a 
'  whole  day,  600  shells  bdng  thrown  into  it,  and  this  eoneluded  the 
jear*8  operations  of  this  eharaoter  on  the  French  eoast* 

The  jear  1696  opened  with  a  proposal  hj  Sir  George  Booke  to 
ma]ce  another'attaek upon  Brest,  batwithont  landing..  His  pro- 
posal was 

Thftt  the  bodj  of  ibo  fleet  should  be  in  Camarot  and  B«rtbe&am«D*jt,aiid  a  doUeh- 

mcnt  be  made  to  sustain  tho  sma'l  fri^utos  and  bomb-vesspls,  whilo  thoy  wont  in  to  do 
what  mischief  they  could.  It  was  bis  opiniun  that  by  thus  blockiug  up  the  enomj's 
fleet  in  tbeir  principal  poit,  inraltiag  their  «OMt«i  and  bondiig  their  towira  at  the  eaaie 
iiiiMt  it  would  expose  them  to  tho  world,  make  them  Tory  uneasy  at  home,  and  glTO 

reputation  to  Ilifl  Majoafy's  arms  ;  and  thJs  be  belicTod  mi^ht  l  o  done,  if  flpoedlly 
undertaken,  with  the  assidtiuice  of  somo  siual]  flijj'atija,  which  wcro  much  wanted.* 

This  project  was  not  thought  feasible  ;  a  coimeil  of  war  sat  at 
Torbay  to  consider  how  the  fleet  could  best  operate  during  tho 
summer,  and  it  was  put  before  this  council  that  the  i'ruuch  were 
seemingly  disposed  to  make  bead  again  at  sea. 

It  iVM  Mgteed  that  If  the  Freneh  dhanued  not,  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Ftenoe 

for  the  apace  of  fourteoa  or  fifteen  dar^,  for  that  therebj,  if  they  hud  not  an  opjior- 
tunity  of  destroyir.^,'  some  of  thc'ir  shipping,  jcl  it  mi^ht  Tory  much  alarm  thom,  and 
ooeaaion  the  weakening  of  their  armies  by  keeping  up  their  militia  and  stoodiag  forces. 

It  waa  aba  detennloed,  that  vpon  notlee  of  their  lending  any  squadrMM  to  nuteet 
our  trade,  an  equal  strength  should  be  detached  to  oppose  them*  and  that  irhea  tho 
French  disarmetl  their  ships,  it  would  bo  conTenirnt  to  divide  ours,  some  to  bom1>ard 
their  towns,  and  others  on  noeessary  surrices  ;  but  yet  (hat  the  whole  should  be  oq 
dfepcited  of  aa  that  they  might  naiie  upon  any  cmorgent  •coaelon.f 

The  ultimate  decision  come  to  was  to  proceed  to  Brest  in  order 
to  observe  the  condition  of  thangs  there,  and  then  to  act  as  might 
be  most  desirable.  The  fleet  accordingly  looked  into  Brest  in  July, 
and  finding  that    all  the  great  ships  were  up  the  river,"  with  only 

♦  Burrhftt,  p.  54S. 

t  Burcbett,  p.  546.  The  language  romes  with  pecnlinr  fnree  from  one  who  wrote 
before  1720  aa  Secretary  of  tho  Admiralty,  and  must  haro  bad  access  to  all  papers. 
It  ehowa  the  diitinstioa  drawn  hetween  the  eondltion  whan  the  eonmand  of  the  *ea 
vae  net  diraalad,  and  that  when  it  m^ht  he* 
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.two-ligbt  squadrons  ready  for  sea,  it  vaa  determined  to  cany  out 
some  bombarding  and  ravaging  under  cover  of  the  n^ain  fleet.  - 
This  accordingly  lay  near  Belleisle,  while  detachments  ravaged 

the  He  de  Groix,  Ilaedik,  and  Houat,  and  the  bomb-vessel?, 
escorted  and  covered  by  a  clctaclmiout,  shelled  the  towns  of  Oionne 
and  St.  Martin  further  to  the  south,  throwing  into  them  nearly 
2,0Ui  )  si  J  ells  and  carca.-.es. 

It  we  take  a  general  ^iiirvey  of  what  lias  been  set  forth  in  this 
chapter,  we  may  draw  a  good  deal  of  proof  of  the  statenuTits  made 
in  Chapter  X.  We  can  sec  at  least  a  general  tendency,  both  in 
the  home  waters  and  abroad,  for  both  bides  to  requiie  command 
of  the  sea  before  proceeding  to  territorial  attacks.  This  is  almost 
equally  seen  in  what  is  eommeneed,  abandoned,  or  omitted  from 
oansideiation. 

CommodoM  Wright  operates  against  territory  stieoeBBfiiUy  so 
long  as  his  command  of  the  sea  in  the  West  Indies  is  not 
threatened.  The  moment  it  is  threatened,  he  hastily  abandons 
his  territorial  operations.  Bnssell  follows  precisely  the  same 
course  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  English  forces  in  the  Channel 
everywhere  operate  at  will  against  the  French  coast,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  conuiderable  French  fleet  being  able  to 
pnt  to  sea.  The  French,  on  thtjir  side,  abandon  their  operations 
against  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  the  moment  they  know 
that  Paissell  may  be  in  a  position  to  interfere  with  them,  and 
neither  in  the  Mediterranean  nor  in  the  Channel  is  there  any 
attempted  territorial  attack  on  tlieir  part. 

When  the  command  of  tlie  sea  in  the  West  Indies  is  divided, 
neither  Wren  on  the  Englibh  side,  nor  Count  de  Blanac  on  the 
French,  feel  themselves  able  for  territorial  attacks,  though  the 
French  are  in  a  decided  siiperiorit}'. 

De  Pointiii'  successful  attack  on  Cartagena  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1696  may  be  regarded  as,  in  some  sort,  an  example  to  the  con- 
trary ;  bat  not  so  mnoh  perhaps  when  it  is  remembered  that  his 
particular  qnsny  was  the  Spanish  silver  fleet,  and  that  when  he 
attacked  Cartagena  in  fartherance  of  this  aim,  he  was  not  aware 
that  Admiral  NeviUe  was  in  porsoit  of  him,  and  we  have  noticed 
that  in  contemporary  jodgment  NeviUe  might  have  nwde  him 
suffer  for  his  eiploit  if  he  had  been  rather  more  active.  And  again, 
notwithstandipg  NevilIo'B  saperiority,  be  seemed  to  have  taken 
care  only  to  engage  a  detachment  of  bis  fleet  m  the  destruction 
of  Petit  QuavaSf  jost  as  we  have  seen  Lord  Berkeley  auting  from 
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BeUdsIe  upon  the  Freneh  coast  under  aomewhat  aimilar  eueom* 
fltanoes* 

There  is  very  little  failme  in  the  attack  on  tenitory  ^.vhon  it  is 
not  interrupted  by  intelligence  of  approaching  naval  r  I  itf.  When 
there  is  failure,  as  at  Quebec  and  Brest,  we  have  almost  clearly, 
insufficient  military  force  and  a  reliance  on  the  batterini;  co- 
operation of  the  fleet ;  or,  as  at  Hartiuique,  divided  counsels  and 
want  of  decision  and  speed. 

If  the  strr  nfitli  of  the  land  defences  is  properly  estimated,  if 
sufiicient  troops  are  employed,  landed  clear  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  enemy,  and  supplied  and  supported  from  the  fleet,  there 
appears  to  bo,  so  far  as  we  liave  yet  come,  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fall  of  any  place  attacked,  provided  rclici  dues  Jioi  come  to  it 
over  sea* 
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Tub  CdHDmontB  hkdbb  which  Attacks  oh  Tbbbitobt  fboie  thb 
Sba  buocbbd  OB  yMjSt-^Coniinued), 

Outbreak  of  the  "War  of  tbe  Succession,  1702. — Proparations  to  attack  Cmlii;.— 
Questions  as  to  amonnt  and  di«tribution  of  t-nomy'a  naval  force*. — Attack  on  Ciuiia 
compiiented  by  political  coo^ideratiuas. — Cadi/.. — Disputen  aa  to  landing  and  aub- 
Mqvcni  operttioiu  belwMB  tm  tad  land  <»lB««rt«-^bHdoiimcnt  of  cip«dltiea— 
Attack  on  French  fleet  and  treasare-sbi))a  in  tbe  inner  harbour  of  Vigo.  — Cansea  of 
success  of  attack. — Compariaon  with  Farragut's  attack  on  Mobil©.— Captain  John 
Leake,  in  absence  of  naval  defence,  raida  Newfcandland. — Benbow  in  Weat  indiea ;  a 
dovbtfollj  eonuaandcd  Ma  Mid  no  tonrltorUl  •ttoeka.i— WlutoteiM  idaforoM  Bonfaow. 
—Chateaarenault  and  Da  Casae. — The:r  return  to  Europe  leaves  territorial  nttiicks 
open. — Destruction  of  raiding  force  at  Petit  Goave. — Captain  Hovendpn  Walker  to 
Weat  Indies. — Distraction  of  town  of  Baaae  Tcrre  in  Uaadaloape. — Failure  to  per- 
mwn,'-OnjAvn  fafb  to  attaek  N«wfoaadlaiiA.<— -Rooke**  fnooaadtog*  la  tlia  Uadilaiw 
ranoan,  I70lw— ^ba«08  French  Boot  and  falls  baok  to  Lagoa  Baj.«Reillforeed  if 
ShoroL^^ptava  of  Gibraltar.— ^ttlo  of  Malaga. 

Thb  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Ibe  Sueeesdoti,  declared  agamst 
France  and  Spain  on  May  4ih,  1702,  was  signaliied  by  tbe  pre- 
paration of  a  great  expedition  destined  for  Cadiz,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Booke  for  the  sea  foroes,  and  of  the  Bake 
of  Ormond  for  the  land  foreea.  The  fleet  consisted  of  80  En^h 
and  SO  Dutch  sail  of  the  line,  which,  together  with  frigates, 
transports,  store-ships,  and  other  vessels,  made  up  a  total  of  160 
ships.  The  land  forces  amounted  to  some  12,000  men,  of  whom 
9,600  were  English.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Spithead  on 
Jane  19th,  and,  anchoring  at  Bt.  Helen's,  the  main  part  lay  there 
tai  July  1st  * 

That  this  expedition  v,n=!  prepared  witli  some  knowledj^e  of  the 
distribution  of  the  French  naval  forces  there  seems  little  doabt, 
but  I  have  not  found  it  easy  to  piece  the  information  together. 

'  *  An'ImpurtUIAeeMmf/tUikt  UtUtrial  Transactiotu  ofth$  OnmdFhttmdLtmi 
JVnecfc  By  at  oBoar  that  waa  pnml  in  tboao  aotloaa.  17QS> 
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Certain  tbings  were  nndoabtedly  Imown,  of  which  the  following 

is  a  summary : — 

Ab  the  relations  between  this  country  and  Franco  and  Spain 
were  growing  strained  in  the  summer  of  1701,  Captain  John  Leake 
had  bem  sent  to  eroise  off  Brest  in  Au^st,  in  order  to  gain  in- 
tcHi^ence.  His  news  was  that  8  French  ships  of  war  had  gone  to 
Cadiz,  and  that  there  were  at  Brest  19  sail  of  the  linn  with  fire- 
ships  and  a  frigate,  all  ready  to  sail,  nndrr  three  lla;^  olliccrs. 

On  this  intelligence  Sir  Gcovji^o  Rool:o  had  been  cruising  off 
Ushant  in  September,  and  had  returned  to  Spithead  on  the  20th.  He 
had  previou'^ly  detached  Sir  John  Munden  with  a  strong  squadron, 
to  see  our  West  India  trade  well  to  sea.  Sir  George's  intelligence 
was,  that  on  the  3rd  of  Augu.st  a  small  squadron,  with  store  ^bips, 
had  Bailed  from  Brest  for  the  West  Indies;  also  that  Chatcau- 
renaolt,  with  10  line*of-battle  ships,  frigates,  and  store-ships,  had 
gone  to  sea  from  Brest  on  the  29Ui  Augost,  the  day  Sir  George 
had  finally  railed  from  Torbay.  These  ships  were  nnderstood  to 
be  yietnalled  for  six  months.  There  were  still  15  sail  of  the  line 
lying  at  Brest^  and  they  were  stripping  to  refit  against  the  next 
spring.  It  was  also  said  that  Count  d*E8tr6es  had  arrived  at 
Brest  from  Cadis  in  order  to  take  command  in  Ghateaiirenaalt*g 
absenee.* 

Further  intelligence  was  brought  by  Captain  Loades,  who  pro- 
bably arrived  at  home  from  Cadiz  in  January  1702.  He  had  been 
several  months  at  Cadis,  assisting  the  English  merchants  to  bnng 
away  their  goods  as  a  preparation  for  the  expected  war.  The 
Count  d'Estrees  had  been  at  Cadiz  all  the  summer,  with  23  sail, 
which  lay  above  the  Puntalcs,  and  towards  the  l-ittor  end  of 
October  he  had  been  joined  by  Chateaurenault  from  Lisbon,  with 
1  i  more  sail ;  and  there  were,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of 
lire-ships,  bomb-vessels,  and  storo-ships.f 

At  Cadiz  it  appears  to  have  been  understood  that  Count 
d'Estrees  had  departed  with  7  sail  and  Spanish  troops  for  Naples 
on  the  1st  November;  and  that  Chateaurenault,  with  -2i]  sail  had 
proceeded  early  in  JJecember  fur  the  West  Indies.  After  thia  ihuro 
were  only  a  few  sail  left  at  Cadiz. 

In  April  17Q2,  "  a  nimble  fHgate  called  the  Lizard,  commanded 
by  Captatn  Bapert  Billingsly/'  was  sent  to  gain  intelUgenee  of 

*  BaT«]i*tl,|»p.  6fi7-8S. 

t  D*K«tr<?os,  In-  means  of  mflny  advicc-hoats,  kept  hiniBelf  fully  Informod  of  OTory 
uoTement  of  tbo  English  fleets,  and  when  Chateaurenault  aoiled,  he  knew  ihtA  B«a> 
bow  had  pr«eMl«d  bint  in  September.   BoroUett,  p.  610. 
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the  French  preparations  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  he,  bj  means 
of  a  story  about  a  ketch  carried  off  by  a  felonious  crow,  managed 
to  observe  a  great  deal  until  he  got  into  Camaret  Bay  and 
M.  Coetlogon,  the  commander  of  the  forts  there,  told  him  "that 
if  he  did  not  suddenly  depart  the  road,  he  would  fire  on  him.'* 
But  he  found  du  Casse's  squadron^ — tliat  which  Benbow  met  after- 
wards in  the  West  Indies — collecting  in  the  Basque  Roads,  and 
apparently  gathered  that  it  was  to  go  first  to  Ferrol,  where  troopa 
were  assembling,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies.* 

I  snppose  it  was  on  Captain  Billingsly^s  intelli^^ence  that  Sir 
John  Monden,  on  May  12th,  1702,  with  9  sail  of  the  line  and  ^ 
frigates,  WAS  deflpatcfaed  to  Ferrol  to  bar  the  entry  of  the  French 
squadron*  Ho  heard  on  May  IGth,  being  then  on  the  ooaet  of 
Galieia,  that  18  French  ships  were  on  their  way  from  Bochefort  to 
Fenol,  and  on  the  27th  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  14  sail  of 
what  he  supposed  were  all  war-ships  pass  him  into  Feaol>  owing 
to  his  inability  to  get  up  to  them.  This  having  happened^  other 
intelligence  led  the  council  of  war  to  suppose  that  there  were  17 
sail  of  the  line  now  in  Ferrol,  which  was  a  force  so  greatly  ijx 
excess  of  his  own,  that  in  pursuance  of  his  interpretation  of  his. 
orders,  he  fell  back  into  the  soundings,  and  then,  on  June  25th,  he 
Bailed  up  to  Spithcad,  passing  on  his  way  the  great  fleet  of  Sir- 
George  Eoolcc,  which  was  lying  at  8t.  Helen's. t 

Three  days  before  his  arrival,  Admiral  Fairbornc  (June  22nd)  had 
sailed  with  a  H(inadron  of  30  sail  in  all,  to  block  up  the  force- 
supposed  to  be  in  Ferrol,  and  with  orders  that,  if  they  should  have 
sailed,  he  was  to  cruise  on  a  rendezvous  thirty  or  forty  miles  north- 
west of  Finisterre  to  await  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Rooke.  This 
latter  officer  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  July  1st,  but  was  obliged  Uy 
bc.ir  r.p  for  Torbay,  so  that  ho  did  not  reach  l  airborne's  rendez- 
vous until  July  80th.  Arrived  here,  liooke  sent  the  Lime  frigate  to 
Ferrol  for  intelligence,  which  returned  to  report  Ferrol  empty  and 
no  signs  of  Fairbomo.  Booke  then  bote  op  to  the  sonth-west- 
ward  and  on  the  8th  August,  near  Lisbon,  Fairb<«na  joined, 
having  been  blown  down  in  that  dureetion  by  a  north-easterly 
g«l6.t 

•  Barchfltt,  ia  mitUke,  poU  aU  this  in  1701,  tod  tUerobj  nuJiM  the  sUir/  more 
<li8te«ltto«imt«l 

f  Ifimden  was  tried  by  eeofl-Burtial  for  hii  ffeflare,  and  thoagli'  he  vm  folly 

•"qoitted,  tlie  Qiiccn,  Ttclding  to  popnlar  clamonr,  ordered  him  to  be  broke. 

X  Entick  says  (p.  624)  that  Fairborae  "  waa  reduced  to  groat  streigbta  for  want  of 
{•roviaioiu,'*  which  •rm  at  th*t  4at«  wonU  h*T*  hH»  naMfkabl*  Aftar  enljr  a  •>« 
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We  must  suppose,  on  these  general  grounds,  that  Sir  George 
Rooke  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  naval  force 
anywhere  in  his  neighbourhood  that  was  great  enough  to  incon- 
venience him  in  any  way,  yet  he  seems  from  first  to  hist  to  have 
exercised  a  certain  Oftution  before  proceeding  to  Cadiz ;  and  quite 
poBsibly  fhis  Oftntum,  aneiiig  firam  ebadowy  doabts  as  to  possible 
interruptioxi  from  the  sea,  may  haTe  been  the  seat  of  tbe  dislike 
to  the  whole  ezpeditioii,  attributed  to  him  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
of  his  abstentioii  from  giving  that  fall  support  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  after  he  had  landed,  which  otherwise  might  havs  been 
expected. 

On  August  9th,  frigates  were  sent  into  Lisbon  to  gain  intelli- 
genoe,  and  the  fleet  lay-to,  pending  their  return.  A  council  of 
war  sat  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  12th  the  Isabelhi,  yacht,  brought 
news  that  there  were  4  French  men-of-war  and  4  galleys  at  Lisbon. 
On  this  Piooke  steered  for  Cadiz,  and  about  5  o'clock  on  the  18th 
^e  fleet  anchored  about  six  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Cadiz. 

It  is  necessary  to  rnmrmber  that  this  expedition  was  almost  as 
much  political  as  military,  and  inie;ht  have  been  more  so.  The 
Allies  supporting  the  House  of  Aunh  ia  in  its  claims  on  the  throne 
•of  Spain,  apjainst  those  of  the  Bourbons,  looked  to  the  advantage 
of  posseBsing  a  port  in  Spain  which  should  be  open  to  them  and 
devoted  to  the  Austrian  cause.*  It  was  thought  to  be  quite  possible 
that  Cadiz  would  declare  for  the  Archduive  Charles  ou  the  appear- 
ance of  the  allied  fleet.  These  circumstances  bring  the  case  of  the 
expedition  somewhat  within  the  category  mentioned  in  Chapter  X*t 
as  being  a  landing  on  friendly  tenitoty,  not  involving  the  element 
of  time,  and  therefore  possible  to  be  nndertalcen  even  when  the 
eommaikd  of  the  sea  is  disputed.  On  Sir  George  Eooke's  arrival 
there  was,  however,  no  sign  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  Cadis, 
and  it  became  necesaary  to  consider  about  obtaining  the  port  by 
force. 

Bishop  Burnet  represents  Sir  George  Booke  as  averse  to  the 
whole  expedition and  the  already  referred  to  in  the  note, 
which  may  be  presumed  written  with  a  favourable  view  of  the 
Admiral's  action,  appears  to  bear  the  Bishop  out  as  far  as  the 

*  See  the  iHtcr  of  tbc  Princf!  of  Hosm  Darmstadt  in  TTie  Lift  and  Ghrious  Actiout 
it/ tie  ^ght  Bon.  6tr  (Jwrgt  Jiook,  Kt.  to  the  Admiral. 

t  P.  sis. 

f  "  Rook  spoke  so  co!JIv  uf  the  deiiga  he  treat  apoo,  before  be  sailed,  that  those  who 
eoriTersed  with  him  were  apt  to  infor  tbat  he  mcnnt  to  do  the  eoso^  M  UtiU  bAnUM 
possible."— i/«<ory  0/  Jli*  own  Time*,  rol.  v.,  p.  M.    Ed.  1823, 
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aeinal  optmJtixm  tgAmst  Cadis  wero  eoneenied.  Hov  Iv  ihii 
aroBe  from  any  penonal  jealoiisy  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  or  pro- 
feflsoiuj  jeaton^y  of  the  sister  serrice,  is  not  so  well  made  oat. 
Bat  the  separate  couneils  of  war,  at  one  time  by  the  land  and 
another  by  the  sea  offioen*  which  were  held,  as  well  as  the  resola- 
tions  come  to  by  those  conncils,  seem  to  betray  the  reverse  of  that 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  services  on  which  alone  the  attack 
on  snch  a  place  as  Cadiz  could  rely  for  success. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  sketch  plan,  the  town  of 
Cadiz  lies  at  the  end  of  a  rifirrow  peninsula  stretchin;j;to  the  north- 
westward for  about  five  miles  irom  the  main  part  of  tlie  island  of 
Leon.  The  peninsula  ruus  out  into,  and  partly  shelters  from 
^resterly  and  south-westerly  winds,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  The  eastern 
shore  of  the  bay  is  intersected  by  streams  and  iiuirshes,  and  a 
narrow  channel  runs  to  the  southward  and  eastward  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsala,  forming  the  inner  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
and  it  was  guarded  near  the  entrance  by  the  fort  of  Pontales  on 
the  Bonthem  or  Cadis  side,  and  by  the  fort  of  Matagorda  on  the 
northern  side.  Cadis  itself  was  guarded  by  the  fort  of  San  Sebas- 
tian on  its  outer  or  western  side ;  and  across  the  bay  to  the  north- 
ward was  the  town  of  Bota*  and  to  the  north-eastward,  the  fort  of 
Sta.  Catalina ;  while  in  the  same  direction,  bnt  farther  np  the  hay, 
was  the  town  of  Puerto  Sta.  Maria,  generally  called  Port  St.  Mary's 
in  the  Englidi  records  of  the  time. 

It  may  be  seen  that  it  is  peculiarly  a  place  for  the  combined  attack 
of  naval  and  military  forces,  and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  what 
short  work  Howard  and  Essex  made  of  it,  the  former  surroanding 
the  place  with  his  ships  while  the  latter  conducted  the  operations 
by  land.  The  actual  capture  of  Cadiz  was  then  made  by  the 
landing  of  Essex  at  Puntales  under  cover  and  support  of  the  Dutch 
ships  ;  nnd  in  the  different  accounts  of  the  attack  in  1702  no  valid 
reason  appears  to  show  that  the  same  system  might  not  have  been 
carried  out. 

The  first  proposal  was  to  land  on  the  sea  side  of  the  peninsula, 
but  a  joint  council  of  war  decided  otherwise,  and  the  landing  wa» 
uliimaLely  effected  between  Kula  aud  Sta.  Catalina,  a  mile  from 
the  latter  place,  so  that  its  fire  did  not  effect  anything  against  the 
troops.  A  little  four-gun  battery,  however*  offered  a  slight  opposi- 
tion to  the  landing;  bnt  on  the  approach  of  the  troops  the 
Spaniaids  deserted  it  and  spiked  the  guns.*  Bota  at  once  sanen- 

*  An  IttforHti  Aioemmit 
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dered,  and  the  army  marched  to  Puerto  Sta.  Maria,  which  Wiis 
foimd  to  be  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  Here  the  soldiers  fell  to 
pluqdering,  and  got  completely  oat  of  band;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  political  effect  of  their  eondaet  was  more  disastrons  to  the 
Austrian  cause  than  the  progress  of  the  military  ei^ediiion  oonld 
possibly  be  famrmble  to  it 

Sta.  CataUna  fell  easily  to  a  detadhment  sent  against  it ;  but 
there  now  arose  the  question  of  the  next  step.  Manifestly,  if  Cadis 
was  to  be  captured  by  the  troops,  they  must  march  round  by  way  of 
Puerto  Real,  and  cither  cross  the  Channel  near  Pontales  and 
Matagorda,  taking  Matagorda  aa  a  neeessaty  preliminary,  or  else 
march  still  further  south  and  advance  on  Cadiz  along  Uie  penin- 
sula ;  thus  ultimately  putting  themselves  just  where  they  would 
have  I'rrn  lind  they  landed  as  first  proposed.  Sir  Goorr'c  "Ronl:e 
submitted  that  Matagorda  should  be  captured,  and  a  party  of 
infantry  marched  thither  and  broke  ground  against  it.  But  the 
roads  were  not  practicable  for  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  Sir  Georj^e 
Ilookc  was  asked  to  transport  thera  by  sea  from  Puerto  Sta.  Maria. 
The  flag-ofliccrs  in  council  separatelv,  decided  that  if  the  crossing 
by  sea  wat.  uiculc  aL  all,  the  embai kalian  should  be  from  the  Mole 
at  Piota.  But  they  said  the  embarkation  and  crossing  was  none  of 
their  business,  and  that  it  was  enough  for  them  to  look  after  their 
ships.  However,  if  it  was  fine,  a  flag^ffieer  and  a  eaptaxn  mig^t 
be  spared  to  asaist  and  advise  on  the  embarlcation.* 

Meantime  Sir  George  Booke  and  his  oouncil  of  flags  changed 
theur  minds  about  Matagorda,  and  said  that  its  capture  would  not 
help  the  navy  in  operating  in  the  inner  harbour  ahpve  Puntales, 
where  the  French  ships  had  withdrawn  to  be  out  of  harm's  way ; 
and  would  not  assist  in  the  main  design  of  capturing  the  town  of 
Cadis* 

Ormond  wrote  of  the  possibility  of  taking  Matagorda,  and  asked 
for  boats  to  make  a  bridge  across  to  Puutales.  Rooke  granted  the 
boats  and  supplies,  but  it  was  resolved  to  have  an  independent 
bombardment  of  Cadiz  by  the  lleet  "  the  first  fair  night."  Politi- 
cally, this  was  objected  to  by  the  Prince  of  IIcsse-Darmstadt ;  and 
very  naturally,  as  tlie  bombardment  of  a  place  in  the  name  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  was  not  calculated  to  impress  the  boml  ai  di  I 
inhabitants  in  his  favour.  The  flag  council  of  war,  with  the  kind  of 
grim  humour  so  often  mixed  with  the  most  serious  aiia,iro  in  the  days 
gone  by,  replied  to  the  Princu'b  memorial  that  they  had  the  Inches  I 

*  Life  of  Sir  Gtorg*  Jiook.p,  19» 
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esteem  for  bis  person,  but  did  not  find  his  namo  in  Sir  Gncrf::r 
Hooke's  instructions,  and  therefore  could  not  attend  to  I  nn. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  plea  of  uubuitable  weather,  the  bombardmeut 
was  indefinitely  postponed.* 

Meantime  Baron  Sparr,  who,  with  a  detachment  of  2,400  men, 
had  hcgun  the  attack  on  Mataqarda,  was  not  making  much  progress, 
thougli  reinforced  by  8U0  men.  He  had  mounted  fom'  guns  in 
battery  in  low  wet  ground,  so  low  and  so  wet  that  the  guns  stuck 
in  Haefhey  &Kd.  They  were  replied  to  not  only  by  Matagorda,  but 
by  the  galleys  stationed  for  defence,  end  by  the  Shid  of  September 
^parr  bad  lost  sixty-fiTe  men  in  killed  and  ironnded.  In  faet,  the 
attack  on  Matagorda  was  proving  to  be  a  fiulnre. 

It  is  not  distinctly  stated,  bat  I  infer  that  a  good  many  seamen 
must  have  been  landed,  and  that  they  were  doing  the  rough  work 
of  the  attack  on  ICatagorda.  Seeing  the  delay,  the  naval  cooncil 
of  mst  came  to  certain  conelnsions 

Upoa  tlw  repeated  complaints  of  several  of  ibe  captains  of  the  fleet,  that  the  sabal* 
tern  officers  and  ships'  companies  bt^'^nn  to  pr  >tv  very  sickly  hy  their  constant  employ- 
ment and  fatigued  in  digging,  and  otb«r  slavisli  sei  Tiuca  veij  annsoal  for  seamoo,  who 
do  tUnk  Ik  Intopwitbly  ovr  dttty  la  Hw  ftnt  pbwo  to  tok«  ««m  of  the  flootf 

Such  was  the  preamble  to  a  resolation  to  recall  all  the  seamen 
on  board,  bnt  while  the  order  was  given,  it  waa  intimated  to  the 
Dnke  that  if,  after  watering,  the  health  of  the  men  would  snffer 
it,  the  boats  of  the  fleet  might  assist  the  troops.  No  doubt,  it  was 
said,  the  fleet  was  there  to  assist  the  troops  in  reducing  Cadis, 
bat  time  was  gettmg  on.  The  tioops  had  landed  on  the  ll5th  of 
August,  and  that  was  more  than  a  fortniglit  ago ;  it  was  not 
improper  to  ask  how  long  the  army  was  likely  to  be  ? 

On  this  rather  broad  hint,  the  land  officers'  council  resolved  that 
as  the  taking  of  Mata2:orda  was  so  difficult,  and  would  not,  even 
if  accomplished,  help  the  fleet  to  pass  up  to  the  inner  Imrbour,  it 
waa  judged  impracticable  by  the  land  forces  to  make  an  attempt 
for  the  reducing  of  Cadiz,  a  work  of  considerable  time  for  a  much 
greater  number  of  troops,  and  it  was  prox)er  to  re-embark  and  give 
up  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

And  thus,  in  fact,  was  tiiis  expedition  abandoned.    Tlial  tlif n: 
was  no  real  reason  for  its  abandonment  may  be  said  to  be  plain 
enough.    And  if  we  ask  why  it  was  abandoned,  we  can  but  be, 
answered  that  it  was  not  persevered  in.    Very  possibly  the  poli- 
tical hompored  and  confused  the  military  considerations,  and 

•  Lt/e  o/Sir  Gtmrgt  Root,  jp.  SIX 
t  IM.,  p.  81 
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caused  in  the  first  instance  a  landing  in  the  wrong  placo,  und  in 
the  second,  checked  the  possible  vigour  of  the  naval  attack.  The 
force  was  am])le  for  the  object  in  view,  had  it  been  properly 
handler!,  for  the  whole  of  the  troops  estimated  to  be  in  Cadiz  were 
but  4,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  of  regular  garrison.* 

There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no  immediate  quebtion  of  possible 
iuterfereuce  with  tlie  operations  from  aeaward;  and  wc  at  least 
know,  from  what  followed,  that  such  interference  was  the  very 
last  thought  eniertoiiidd  by  the  only  Franeh  admiral  in  a  position 
to  pat  it  tn  inBctioe.  Bnt|  notwithatanding.  Sir  George  Booke 
eeems  to  have  laid  atreiB  on  keeping  his  fleet  intaot,  and  dis* 
entangled  firom  the  land  operatkmB. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  thrown  baeh  on  the  inference  that  this 
fsilore  at  Cadis  in  1702  was  only  an  illnstration  of  what  mis- 
manageinent  and  divided  connselB  oan  efGsct  in  the  face  of  every 
other  proepeet  of  snecess. 

The  attack  on  the  French  fleet  guarding  treasnze  and  cargo 
ships  at  Vigo>  carried  out  to  such  success  by  the  same  commanders 
lees  than  a  month  after  the  failure  of  the  Cadiz  attempt,  was  not 
properly  an  attack  on  territory,  though  the  territovy  had  to  be 
mastered  before  the  ships  conid  be  attempted.  It  was  essentially 
a  joint  attack,  which  could  not  have  been  even  considered  except 
as  a  joint  attack.  For  the  navy  would  have  been  powerless  to 
penetrate  the  inner  harbour  had  not  the  Duke  of  Orraond  landed 
with  2,000  or  8,000  men,t  and  carried  the  batteries  which  guarded 
the  southern  shore  of  the  entrance. 

But  the  troops  could  not  have  landed  but  by  support  of  the  fleet, 
nor  could  they,  after  landing,  have  destroyed  or  captured  the 
enemy's  hhips. 

After  its  retirement  from  Cadiz,  the  lleet  lay  in  Lagos  13ay, 
where  oomicils  were  held  and  considerations  were  entered  into  as 
to  an  attack  on  some  other  port  of  Spain.  But  all  proposals  of 
this  kind  were  negatived,  and  the  determination  to  return  to 
England  adhered  to.  Before  the  last  ship  quitted  the  bay,  however, 
news  zeaohed  her  that  ten  days  beforoj  80  Freneh  ships  of  war, 
oonvoyihg  22  Spanish  galleons,  had  entered  the  port  of  Vigo.  Shr 
Qeorge  Booke  was  already  on  his  homeward  rente,  bat  he  was 
foUowed  up,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  received  the  intLlIIgence. 
A  council  of  war  was  at  once  called,  and  an  attack  determined  on. 

Vigo  Bay  is  a  long  tapering  inlet,  running  from  the  sea  to  the 

*  ^MMtt  of  Qhmh  Jm,  quoted  by  L«diard,  toL  iL,  p.  74111 
t  llMUtui«!l  Ufk  0/  mm  Fmhfo*,  p.  160  Myt  7,600  ia  A 
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Qorth-eastward,  and  extending  for  some  eight  miles  until  it  narrowB 
into  the  Estrecho  de  Bande,  which  is  only  some  600  yards  aoross, 
and  then,  IniMe  this  luorow  passage,  the  water  broadens  into  a 
sort  of  lake,  whieh  is  now  rather  shallow.  The  town  of  Tigo— in 
1709  a  mere  fishing  village — ^is  on  the  soath  side  of  the  inlet,  and 
the  town  of  Bedondela  oeenpieB  the  south-east  comer  of  the  inner 
lake  just  mentioned. 
'  What  may  be  called  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Vigo  is  about  a 
mile  and  tfaree-qoarters  across,  and  at  the  time  I  write  of  there 
do  not  appear  to  bave  been  any  batteries  or  forts  there.  The  town 
of  Vigo  was  itself  defended  by  some  works,  bnt  they  were  not  of 
any  magnitude,  and  did  not  affect  Sir  George  Booke's  proceedings 
in  any  way. 

Cbateaiirenanlt  had  drawn  the  whole  of  his  ships  and  their 
convoy  through  the  Estrecho  de  Fiantle,  and  forts  and  batteries  had 
been  erected  on  each  aide  of  the  strait  nt  its  narrowest  part; 
the  works  on  the  south  side  mounting  bd,  and  that  on  the  north 
17,  guns.* 

A  boom  connected  the  two  forts  and  obstructed  tlie  passage ; 
and  far  -within  the  boom  the  French  fleet  was  ancliored  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon,  intended  to  protect  the  galleons. f 

On  the  10th  October  Sir  George  Eooke's  llect  passed  up  thu  Bay. 
It  was  fixed  on  by  the  forts  at  Vigo  in  passing,  but  without  eilcct, 
and  it  anchored  above  the  town  to  observe  the  situation  and 
mature  the  plan.  It  was  decided  in  the  first  place  to  land  suffi- 
cient force  to  capture  the  batteries  on  the  south  side,  and  that 
when  the  English  fiag  should  be  hoisted  as  a  sign  of  the  works 
having  changed  hands,  25  of  the  ships  should  proceed  to  break  the 
boom  and  pass  on  to  the  attack  of  the  French. 

About  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  landed,  with  2,000  or  8,000  men, 

fii  a  iMidy  bay  abost  two  kftguM  from  Vigo,  mnd  awrdiod  toward*  tli*  battwyaad 

fort  on  the  starboard  side  going  into  Itcc^oni^ofa,  which  we  attacktil,  and  uietm'tba 
Tigoroos  opposiUon;  bat  oar  mAn  so  boldlj  presaiog  forward,  made  tbemialTM 

*  A»  Impartial  Account,  ^e.,  p.  22. 

f  oOtttha  left  band  waaabatt«ry«r  about  80  gaiu,  and  botwMii  tint  and  tho  fort  on 
Hm  r%bt  a  boom  wa.<<  placed  athwart  the  harboar,  mado  of  masta,  eaUoa,  and  Otbar 
proper  materials,  the  French  ibips  of  wtir  lyinij  almost  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  h 
oonaiderabla  diatanee  within  tbia  boom,  wbereaa,  bad  they  anchored  clooe  to  it  and 
laid  tbdr  broadridaa  to  bear  wp«n  ovr  abf  pa  aa  they  approaahed,  wa  aboald  in  all 
probabOiliy  hawa  fonnd  the  task  maob  xauro  ditricult.  Bat  tbay  had  ao  graat  a  dapaa^ 
dcnrp  on  the  tttrcngth  of  tbc  Loom,  ns  to  think  tbomselvcR  nxxfU^if^ntlj  aooiind  bj  fbat 
and  the  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour ."-^Burvhett,  p.  626. 
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MMton  of  tiw  bfttt^ry  mA  tiwcliei,  and  (f«retd)  the  mmof  to  nIrMt,  allhofigh  ihaj 
bad  ftt  lea  1 20,000  in  nd  near  this  pbms  jel  durst  not  engage  us,  beeaose  thej  saw 

the  resolution  of  oar  forcoa.  We  had  no  sooner  took  tbo  platform,  on  whicli  w  ta  38 
eannon,  bat  the  detached  ships,  irhieh  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  b^an  to  soil^ 
Admkml  Hopaon  with  nadMmted  «oarag»  laadiii^  Ibe  too,  and  fon«d  tii*  boom  wftb 
bis  ship ;  at  the  lUBe  time,  the  AsModatim,  Captn  n  Boebnuo,  laid  bia  bro«daId« 
agftiust  the  buttery  on  tbo  utbor  siilo  of  the  harbuiir  (in  which  wore  17  gun'?),  so  that 
for  a  considerable  time  the  firing  of  great  and  small  shot  on  both  mdvn  was  so  terrible 
want  words  to  rdatott ;  booldM  tbo  dSmuI  Mport  of  aaany  ships  on  fire,  wbieb 
oar  OBtmy  pat  in  flameo  and  tboa  laft  them.  Some  they  sank  aad  others  wo  took ;  a  :d 
onr  pfTPnndiera  drawing  np  against  a  fort  thoy  had  of  12frans,  and  salatin^  them  with 
their grenadoos,  thejr  surrendered  and  became  prisoners  of  war;  and  iu  it  were  above 
200  Frmeh  and  Syaaiards,  and  amongst  tfaamsorotalaieaof  aote,  aa  4iia  Vioa^diDuml 
of  the  French  flsot,  with  soToral  captaini  of  thslr  ships,  and  tho  Ltooftsmnl-GwMwl  of 
the  Spaniah  flota,  bnt  all  the  priratc  men  w  tp  dismissed  in  n  few  dnvs.  Admiral 
Uopion's  ship  was  clapt  on  board  by  a  French  fi;e^bip,  and  bad  been  bamt  bad  not 
tbo  laitsr  forteaately  blown  up ;  jet  fho  fsnasr  laeoivod  mooh  damage  by  it,  and  lost 
In  tbo  aetfon,  bsioff  killed  and  drownod,  apwards  of  100  moo,  tbo  otbor  obipo*  loss  bdag 
inconsiderable.  And  oar  loas  on  shore  was  2  ofilcers  killed  and  4  wounded,  and  about 
40  private  men  killed  and  as  many  woondod.  Our  enemy's  loss  was  not  inferior  to  oars, 
and  amoQgst  theirs  the  goremor  of  tbo  fori  «ao  killod.  This  gbrioos  victory  waa 
obtalnod  la  about  two  boar^  tiino. 

So  the  same  nlj;bt  wo  niarobcd  about  thrfc  miles  farther,  wbi->rc  we  lay  on  our  anns 
all  night,  thoogh  very  wet,  &c.,  and  the  ships  and  galloons  on  fire  saluted  us  with 
seToral  shot  when  burnt  down  to  tho  lower  tier.  And  wboo  they  blew  up,  'twas 
(tbo*  dismal)  laoipirsoslblo  flao.  Tbo  nsxt  mondag  wo  amnbod  to  Bodondsia, 
from  whence  tho  inhabitants  were  fled  ;  yet  f^'rcit  bodies  drew  together  on  tho  moun- 
tains, but  finding  us  in  so  good  a  poature  to  receive  thorn,  they  would  not  attack  us. 
Also  about  this  plaoe  we  took  many  prisoaors,  Ac,  bat  had  none  taken  and  killed  of 
vara.* 

Such  was  the  famons  attack  upon  the  ships  in  Vigo  Bay.  There 
were  inside  the  boo«i  18  i  rench  and  8  Spanish  men-of-war,  most 
of  them  bemg  line-of-battle  ships;  and  they  "^'ere  intended  to 
protect  13  rich  Spanish  galleons,  carrying  from  20  to  30  guns 
each.  The  result  of  tlie  attack  was  that  everything  that  iioated 
inside  the  boom  was  either  burnt,  sunk,  or  captured.  Six  French 
ships  and  5  galleons  were  taken,  8  French  ships  were  burnt,  4 
French  Bhips  were  sunk,  5  galleons  were  eaptarcd,  and  the  ro- 
mainder  were  ^ther  burnt  or  snnk.  It  u,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  failnres  of  a  fortified  port  to  protect  a  fleet  which 
bad  sought  its  shelter,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  French  had 
felt  somethhig  like  a  sense  of  absolute  seenrity  m  their  portion. 
From  the  passage  quoted  it  woold  appear  that  the  ships  had  dis- 
embarked men  and  stores  for  the  land  defence  of  the  entrance^ 
and  most  therefore  have  considered  the  position,  so  arranged, 

*  A»  Imp»iiid  Aeefitmtt  Ao.,  pp^  21-25.   There  is  hut  osa  aaady  bar  botwooa  Tlgt 
•ni  Rodoadob,  aad  this  was  probably  tbo  plaoo  ^  laadiog 
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more  secure  than  it  would  ha^e  been  had  they  kept  their  ships  in 
the  outer  barboar,  in  order  to  meet  the  enemy  l»xoadside  to  broad> 

side  there,  pli<^ in q  only  the  galleons  in  the  inner  lake,  where  it 
might  bo  trusted  that  they  woukl  bo  out  of  harm's  way.  ^fodem 
science  cannot  be  said  to  have  greatly  advanced  on  the  method  of 
land  defence  ado^ited  by  Chateuv.renault.  But,  then,  probably 
modern  science  could  not  better  the  method  of  attack  decided  on 
by  Sir  George  liooke. 

In  some  respects  Bookers  achievement  is  paralleled  by  that  of 
Farragut  at  Mobile.  In  this  case,  too,  there  was  obstriu^tion 
covered  by  works  guarding  a  narrow  passage  into  wider  water, 
where  the  ships  lay  which  were  the  admiral's  objective.  But  at 
MobQe  the  obstructions  were  sub-marine  mines,  and  at  Yigo  a 
boom.  Moreover,  at  Mobile  no  troops  were  landed,  the  pasaa^ 
being  "raabed"  at  speed.  We  may,  perhaps,  say  that  the  method 
pursued  at  Vigo  made  assmranee  doubly  sore,  and  ought  generally 
to  sacoeed  if  carried  ont  in  sufficient  force. 

At  Yigo,  as  at  Mobile,  no  question  of  the  command  of  the  sea. 
arose,  for  the  only  naval  force  competent  to  interfere,  was  the  very 
force  which  was  the  object  of  attack. 

In  this  same  year  (17(Ki),  in  June,  Gsptain  John  Leake  con<^ 
ducted  a  small  raiding  expedition  to  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,, 
which  was  chiefly  directed  against  shipping,  but  incidentally,  as  it 
were,  destroyed  fishing  stages "  on  the  land  here  and  there,  and 
demolislied  a  small  fort  of  6  guns  at  Fortune  Bay.  There  was 
nothmg  heai'd  of  any  naval  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  that  nothing  need  be  noted  except  the  impunity  with 
which  ravages  can  be  commiUed  in  the  absence  of  opposing  naval 
force. 

Vice-Admiral  Benbow  had  been  detached  from  Sir  Geor^ 
Kooke's  fleet  oU  Scilly  on  the  2nd  September  1701.  His  force  was 
10  sail  of  the  hne,  and  his  destination  the  West  Indies.  As  war 
was  not  yet  declared,  his  arrival  at  Barbados  on  November  8rd  was 
precautionary  merely,  and  oonld  not  immediately  lead  to  any 
operations.  He  proceeded  to  visit  and  zeassoxe  the  Iieeward 
Idandfl  in  our  possession*  and  then  reached  Port  Boyal,  Jamaica, 
on  December  5tb.  At  Fort  Bpyal  he  had  news  of  5  French  ships 
having  been  seen  off  the  west  end  of  Cttba»  and  then,  on  the 
anival  of  the  new  Qovernor  of  Jamaica,  Brigadier-General  Belwyn, 
at  the  end  of  Januazy  1702,  he  had  advice  of  the  arrival  of  a 
Fkiench  squadron  at  Martinique,  which  it  was  confidently  asserted 
was  stronger  than  his  own. 
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In  the  begianing  of  March,  Beubow  heard  that  Admiral  Coet- 
iogon,  who  commanded  the  squadron  which  had  been  seen  oflf 
Cuba,  had  joined  ChateaurenauU  at  Martinique,  and  tlitit  the  com- 
bined fleet  had  put  to  aea,.  This  alarmed  Barbados,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  naval  force  suflicient  to  prevent  an  attack,  had 
Chateaurenavdt  been  determined  to  make  one.  Later  intelligence, 
which  Benbow  showed  himself  verj  Bolicitous  to  collect,  assured 
him  that  Chateaurenault  vas  in  tiie  Gulf  of  Logane,*  with  30 
shi|w  of  war.  On  May  8tli  Benbow,  having  pat  to  aea  for  a  emiso, 
met  Admiral  Wltetatone  with  orders  from  En^^d.  In  the  middle 
of  May  he  learnt  that  on  the  17ih  of  April  17  sail  had  passed  the 
ooast  of  Venezuela,  neat  Trinidad,  steering  for  Gaha.  Soon  after, 
he  heard  that  Ohateanrenaiili  was  at  Hayanna  with  S6  ehipe  of 
war,  waiting  for  the  flota  from  Yera  Graa  in  Mexioo,  in  order  to 
escort  it  home,  as,  we  have  seen,  he  tiltimatoly  did. 

It  would  appear  that  Whetstone  mast  have  brought  orders  to 
Benbow  to  begin  I  >s tile  operations,  for  his  first  act  after  meeting 
him  was  to  send  3  ships  to  cruise  off  Petit  Goave,  where  they 
niafle  several  captures  of  ships.  He  must  also  have  thus  been 
advised  of  the  probable  arrival  of  the  squadron  of  dn  Casso,  for 
he  sent  Wh^^fstone.  with  5  sail  of  the  line  and  a  fire-ship,  in  hopes 
of  intercepting  bim  off  the  west  end  of  San  Domingo,  while  he 
prepared  to  follow  up  himself  shortly  after. 

He  accordingly  left  Port  Koyal  on  July  11th  with  8  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  fire-ship,  and  three  days  later,  getting  news  that  du 
Casse  was  expected  at  Leogane,  in  the  Gonave  Channel,  he  beat 
up  for  tlial  port,  lie  remained  in  this  neighbourhood  until  August, 
capturing  ships,  bat  avoiding  all  territorial  attacks,  t  He  then 
got  news  that  dn  Casse  had  gone  towards  Cartagena,  and  on  the . 
10th  August  sailed  from  a  bay  near  Cape  Donna  Maria,  the 
westernmost  point  of  San  Domingo,  Where  he  had  been  watering, 
towards  Cartagena  himself.  It  was  on  the  19th,  in  the  evening, 
that  Benbow  discovered  dn  Casse's  sqoadron,  then  oonsisting  of 
5  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  transport  and  small  vessels,  Benbow's 
squadron  consisting  of  6  sail  of  the  line ;  and  then  began  that  in* 
decisive  action  which  reflected  such  disgrace  on  the  British  arms, 
and  led  to  the  Admiral's  death  by  the  enemy's  shot,  and  to  that 
of  two  of  his  captains  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  movements  of  the  hostile  squadrons,  in 

*  Now  called  QoDare  ChaQnel,  in  tho  west  of  San  Domingo, 
f  **  TlMiabj  lUlgttiBg  tiio  peopl*,  who  wm  tpgmlbmidn  llut  1m  would  Itad,  wldoh 
Ids  «ir«iimatw«M  inrald  bj  no  ihmuw  p«niik  Ub  to  do***— Bwohttli'  591* 
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order  to  mark  the  abaenee  of  the  idea  of  territorial  attack  on 
cilfaer  Bide,  the  one  being  wholly  intent  on  eonuneree  protection, 
and  the  other  on  attacking  tiie  enemy's  ivar-ahipfl  whenever 
th^  could  he  fonnd  anffieiently  weak  to  jostify  such  attempts. 

In  1706  Sir  Cloudesley  Sftovel  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into  the 
Mediteiranean,  and  hia  (Hrders  involved  dcsoents  upon  the  eoaate 
of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Nothing  was  done,  however, 
hat  even  had  there  been,  I  should  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it,  as,  in  every  case,  tho  landings  -^erp  to  have  been 
made  in  hopes  of  assistnnrn  from  a  friendly  part  of  the  population, 
and  therefore  would  have  come  under  the  form  of  attack  on 
territory  which  least  involves  questions  of  naval  strategy. 

Returning  to  tin  W  *  r-t  Indies,  we  have  to  note  that  Chateau- 
renault  bad  gone  home  with  the  Spanish  flota  in  August  or 
September  1702,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Rooke  at  Vigo  in 
October.  Du  Casse  also  went  home  with  4  sail,  and  was  met  bv 
Tice- Admiral  Gray  don  on  the  18th  March  1703.  Therefore  when, 
after  the  death  of  Benbow,  which  occurred  on  November  4th,. 
1702,  Bear'Admiral  Whetstone  found  himaelf  in  command  of  per- 
hapa  18  sail  of  the  line,  he  was  quite  in  command  of  the  West 
Indian  seas,  and  on  dn  Casse's  departure  had  prohaUy  nothing  to 
oppose  him. 

The  anthoritiea  of  Petit  Goave  do  not  appear  to  have  reeog- 
nised  the  condition  of  the  sea,  for  they  employed  themselves  in 
fitting  out  a  small  squadron  of  privateers,  intended  to  carry  over 
500  men  for  a  raiding  descent  on  some  part  of  Jamaica.  Having 
no  information,  but  merely  cmising  to  check  any  hostile  move- 
ments and  capture  the  enemy's  merchant  ships,  Whetstone  fell 
upon  this  squadron  and  destroyed  it.* 

"While  Whetstone  was  thus  engaged  to  leeward  at  and  near 
Jamaica,  tho  force  in  the  West  Indio^-  was  increased  by  tho  arrival 
at  Barbados,  iu  the  beginning  of  January  170d«  of  Captain  Hoveuden 

*  Captftln  Berlceloy,  in  hia  iVowrf  ^pMlvry,  has  the  foUoving,  At  SSt:->**The 
French  had  detonoined  to  mnke  a  deacent  npon  the  T.nland  of  Jnmaica,  to  burn  and 
plooder.  They  had  goi  500  men  for  the  poipoae,  the  place  of  lauding,  the  conduct  of 
the  «xpcdliloD,  •▼Ml  th«  dlvMon-^  th«  phiadsr  wm  ftdjtuted  bj  regular  a^ement, 
and  these  ships  were  to  have  carried  them.  The  people  of  jMBkle*,  who  had  oftttt 
been  iilly  alanued,  knew  nothing  of  their  danf^cr.  Tho  country  would  hare  heen  a 
Moue  of  blood  and  fire,  for  they  could  no  more  have  prorented  those  people  landing 
on  north  tld»,  wlwn  fhay  Intended,  then  they  coold  hare  oppoMd  (hflm  when 
landed."  Berkdey  eommanded  the  WntcUor,  under  Vernon,  in  1789-41.  He  proh«b1y 
andersto<id  the  nature  of  navnl  war  well,  and  of  its  particular  application  in  that  part 
«|  the  werid.  Be  deaoribea  the  Buccessf  ul  counter-raid  organized  by  the  merchiuite  oi 
Jjwufeft  falTOS^eotlwMMtof  tfa»  Spnolih  1U& 
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Walker  with  5  sail  of  the  line,  convoying  10  transports,  having  on 
board  4  battalions  of  troops.  He  soon  after  sailed  to  the  Looward 
Islands,  and  arranged  with  General  Godrington  for  an  attack  on 
Guadaloupe. 

The  accounts  of  this  attack  are  very  meagre ;  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  organized  for  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  island, 
but  only  for  a  raid  upon  it,  and  yet  there  was  great  disappointment 
tliat  the  conquest  was  not  made.  A  landing  was  first  effected  at 
the  north  end  of  Guadaloupe,  where  the  troops  burnt  some  houses 
and  plantations  and  then  came  on  board  again,  the  fleet  meantime 
standing  off  and  <m.  On  ihd  IStti  Maroh,  at  daylight,  Cobnel  Byam 
miB  landed  with  his  own  regiment  and  200  of  Colonel  Whetham'g 
regiment  at  Iiee  HaVitonta,  where  there  was  a  eharp  eneovnfer 
with  the  French.  At  9  the  same  morning  Oolonel  Whetham  was 
landed  north  of  a  town  called  La  Bayliffe,  where  the  enemy  had 
thrown  up  fareasi-worhB  and  defended  themselw  with  spirit.  The 
^rks  were  earned  one  hy  one,  onr  troops  eontinnally  pvessuig  on 
towards  Basse  Tecre,  assisted  oceasionally  by  the  covering  fire  of 
one  of  the  ships.  The  enemy  was  gradually  forced  back  until  they 
took  refuge  in  the  castle  and  fort  of  Basse  Terre,  which  they  held 
nntil  April  ard,  (hen  blowing  them  np  and  retiring  to  the  monn- 
-tains. 

The  Englisli  now  ravaged  and  plundered  right  and  left,  thon 
burnt  the  town,  razod  the  fortifications,  embarked  the  best  of  the 
guns  and  buret  the  rest,  and  finally  returned  on  board.  Tliough 
Lediard  tells  the  story  as  if  the  success  had  been  complete, 
JBerkeley  and  Entick  exclaim  against  the  result,  while  Burchett 
makes  the  re-embarkation  the  inevitable  consequence  of  "the 
circumstances  our  troops  were  in,"  and  of  the  French  having 
lauded,  on  another  part  of  the  island,  about  900  men  from  Marti- 
nique as  a  reinforcement. 

There  had  heen  a  good  deal  of  tronhle  from  sickness.  General 
Godrington  had  first  snecnmhedi  and  returned  to  Nevis;  tiwi 
Colonel  "Whetham,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  foUowed  him. 
Then  the  command  fell  to  Oolonel  Willis,  "  who/'  says  Entieh, 

Upon  o«rl«In  iirfontmtlott  that  the  Frenoli  haA  iMided  900  men  on  tbe  back  of  t1t« 
island,  called  a  council  of  wnr,  in  which  it  was  resolved  tn  embark  the  forces.  And  it 
mast  bo  ackoowlod^ed  that  this  seryioe  sofforod  not  a  little  from  some  disputes  that 
hftppvMd  tofcUMB  tilt  Itttd  tad  u*  «SbMn ;  wUdi  is,  geoerallj  speaking,  the  ruia  of 
enr  WmI  mSIft  AxpeditloiM.* 

*  p.  640.  Xo  a  note,  Entick  says :  "  The  Governors  of  oar  Colonios  bavo  scarce  ever 
1i«m»bktotsf«eirithtb»o«ttiii*iid0Mof  Aitraqvftdtwut  aadwHIiivqMettothb  very 
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.AO,  tfaflraloro,  thai  we  have  io  note  of  this  expeditiim  ie  the 
Bfacapgenege  of  the  etoiy  thai  the  French  were  aide  to  throw  900 
men  across  from  Martmiqtie>  while  Commodore  Walker  was  in  foil 

oommand  of  the  sea  and  had  ample  force  to  bave  prevented  any 
such  thing.  Walker  was  greatly  to  blame  ;  for  hia  chief  businesa 
ought  to  bave  been  tbe  insaranoe  of  the  trocps  against  inter- 
ruption of  this  kind.  We  have  seen  in  the  former  attack  on 
this  vory  island,  how  insufl&cient  naval  force  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  reinforcements  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
design  ;  here,  where  there  was  no  opposing  naval  force>  a  few 
of  the  liglitest  cruisers  would  have  suHiccd.* 

"When  tlie  news  of  Benbow's  death  reached  England,  Vice- 
Admiral  Grajdon  was  appointed  to  command  in  his  stead.  He 
was  to  take  three  sail  of  the  lino  with  him,  and  his  orders  as 
regarded  the  West  Indies  were  mo^ill}'  defensive.  Uut  as  there  wu3 
no  naval  force  to  binder  bim,  he  was,  after  sending  home  such  ships 
and  troops  from  the  West  Indies  as  re^nized  relief,  and  atationtng 
at  Jamaica  and  elsewhere  sach  ships  as  might  be  proper  for  their 
defence  against  raiding  attacks  and  attacks  upon  shipping,  and 
also,  after  providing  for  homeward<bonnd  convoys,  to  proceed  with 
land  and  sea  forces  for  operations  against  Newfoondland. 

He  carried  out  all  the  defensive  part  of  his  orders,  bat  did  not 
see  his  way  to  make  any  attacks  upon  the  enemy's  territories  in 
the  West  Indies,  owing  probably  to  the  paucity,  the  unfurnished 
and  sickly  state,  of  the  troops  stationed  there.  Then  he  foond  him- 
seli  with  his  ships  and  land  forces  near  Cape  Race  on  Augost  2nd. 
Here  the  ships  fell  into  a  fog  which  lasted  for  thirty  days,  and 
left  them  so  scattered  that  it  was  the  8rd  September  before  they 
were  sulTieiently  concentrated  to  think  of  any  land  operations. 
Then  a  council  of  war  was  called  to  consuler  the  situation.  At 
this  council  sat  the  Yice-Admirol,  lUrar-Admirai  Whetatone,  and 

from  lb*  Wait  LidiM."  Bnt  lie  r«prM«it«d  thftt  ilw  BMd  of  OttdbdMpe  wm  «kmi- 

BiTolj  bad,  thiit  bo  fonnd  it  impossible  to  procure  pilots,  that  several  of  tbe  shtpi  IfliI 
their  anchorn,  thegronnd  being  foul  and  the  watfr  cincp,  so  that  some  or  other  wera 
dailj  forced  oat  to  sea ;  and,  added  to  Uus,  that  the  troops  wore  under  exc«MiTO 
jQAonlttw,  bftvliig  no  gnldai  to  eoodiiet  tiMm,  mud  bfiaf  under  the  ntmoat  went  el 
noocssaries  to  support  iliem.  Beiides,  the  island  was  not  abandoned  till  tbe  expedition 
h:iil  cost  lift  pretty  dear,  as  appears  liy  the  followinipr  noconnt  of  r-ur  loss.  There  were 
killed  in  the  tirst  action,  1  major,  2  captains,  6  lieutoounts ;  and  wounded,  2  colonels,  7 
eepteiiw,  end  9  lientenante ;  ««d  S  entigna  died ;  IS4  aeldiera  were  killed,  211  irowidi»4f 
72  diod,  5i)  deserted,  and  IS  were  taken  prisoners. 

•  The  Comte  de  Lapojrouse  Boiiills,  in  bis  ffistoiir  dc  la  M'irin*  Frnnrnt'**,  «ars 
(rol  u.,  p.  26) :  "  L'arrive  deM.  Uabaret  avec  huit  cents  hommes  inspira  une  uouvelic 
Mdenr  nnx  Fi»ii9alt  et  p<ilft  le  deoearageneBt  daae  lee  ranir*  ennamia.'* 
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thirteen  captains  of  the  eaa  fbrees;  Colonel  who  eom- 

manded  the  land  forces  in  saceession  to  General  OoUembine,  who. 
had  died  some  time  hefore,  mx,  eaptaine,  and  an  Engineer  officer. 
This  eooneO  ooneloded  that  as  the  ships  were  mostly  in  a  bad 
slate ;  as  the  whole  of  the  troops  they  oonld  muster  were  now 
nnder  1,100  men;  and  as  both  soldiers  and  sailors  were  weak  and 
eiddy,  while  the  intelligence  from  Flacentia,  the  objcctivo  of  the 
expedition,  represented  it  in  a  good  state  of  defence  with  a 
superior  garrison,  it  was  judged  to  be  impracticable  to  ma^e  any 
attack  so  late  in  the  season.  The  final  result  was  the  return,  in  a 
more  or  leas  disordered  condition,  of  the  whole  expedition  to 
England. 

Bnrchett,  in  wishing  that  he  "  could,  by  summing  up  the  whole, 
make  any  tolerable  comparison  between  the  services  thia  squadron 
did  the  nation  and  the  expense  which  attended  it,  and,  which  is 
still  more  valuable,  the  lives  of  many  good  officers,  Beamen,  and 
soldiers,"  lays  .much  stress  on  the  time  many  of  the  ships  had 
been  out,  some  of  them  having  heen  in  the  West  Indies  since  1698.* 
The  inferenees  we  may  draw  are  somewhat  wider.  We  see  on  the 
one  hand  that  a  doabtfnlly  commanded  sea  is  still  preTentiTS  of 
territorial  -attacks ;  and  that  even  the  assured  command  of  the 
sea  does  not  always  admit  of  sach  operations.  We  note  again  that 
as  at  Goadaloape  snffieient  force,  well  handled,  landed  from,  and 
snppor|ed  by,  the  fleet,  should  always  be  successful ;  want  of  per* 
severance,  aggravated  by  differences  of  opinion  between  the  land 
and  sea  commanders,  may  easily  caose  conquests  to  stop  short  of 
completion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  Flacentia  may  teach  the  nation 
that  expects  to  fail  in  its  command  of  the  sea,  that  even  a  repu- 
tation for  a  defensive  state,  combined  with  accidents  snch  as  are 
common  to  the  sea  in  all  ages,  may  in  practice  become  armour  of 
proof. 

Sir  George  Rooke  had  proceeded  to  Lisbon  with  a  floot  and 
troops  in  support  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Charles,  who  accom- 
panied the  force,  in  February  1704.  It  was  fi>ared  that  this  force 
might  not  be  large  enough  to  avoid  blockade  at  Lisbon  by  the 
French  fleet  preparing  at  Brest,  and  it  was  demanded  by  the 
Admiral  that  strennons  exertions  should  be  n»de  to  bring  up  his 
strength  not  only  to  avoid  blockade,  bnt  to  prevent  the  Breet  and 
Tonlon  fleets  fam  fbrming  a  junction,  and  thereby  threatening  the 

*  ]}anb«ll,  p*  6QT. 
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CDiDiyiaiid  of  tb«  8M  wbiefa  wtt  oaeMsary  to  oaxty  out  the  intended 
pperatioiifl  on  the  Heditetnmean  ooAsi  of  Spftin.* 
.  Oiders  to  proceed  into  the  Meditenanean  feaohed  Booke  in 
April,  he  being  informed  that  there  was  a  probability  of  the 
French  having  dedgns  npon  Villa  Franca  and  Nice,  and  thai  he 
was  to  take  proper  measnree  for  frustrating  them  shoold  the  news 
be  tme.  The  flag-offieere  in  conndl,  however,  represented  that 
their  force  was  not  large  enough  to  perform  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  it,  for  that  both  at  Brest  and  Toulon  the  French 
preparations  were  aotive.f  On  the  2oth  of  April  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Nottingham  of  the  10th  of  April,  informed  Rooke  of  the 
intention  of  the  French  to  attack  tliese  places  by  sea ;  and  it  waa 
thereupon  termined  to  proceed  to  their  relief,  but  sailing;  to  the 
northward  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  as  near  the  coast  of  Spain 
as  the  winds  would  permit,  towards  Barcelona,  for  intelligence.  If 
there  were  no  intelUgence  of  the  supposed  attacks,  the  fleet  was  not 
to  go  beyond  Baieelona,  and  was  to  ezecate  there  the  designa  for 
its  reeoveiy  to  the  Austrian  cause  whiefa  had  been  put  forward  by 
Uie  Ahnirante  of  CSastile,  he  holding  that  if  troops  were  landed, 
and  a-  show  of  bombardment  made»  the  ploee  would  declare  for 
Ohnrleff  TTTt 

The  foree  which  it  was  intended  Sir  George  Booke  should  lead 

on  this  service  was  very  considerable;  it  was  to  comprise  80 
English  and  18  Datch  line-of-battle  ships,  with  frigates,  fire-ships 

bomb-vessels,  dec.,  making  up  a  total  of  i'A)  sail. 

Bat  this  was  not  considered  alone  soffieieut  either  for  the  defen- 
sive or  offensive  operations  upon  territory  which  were  to  be  under- 
taken. Sir  Cloudesky  Shovel  was  placed  at  the  head  of  25  sail 
of  the  line,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  Fai!-  1  to  mask  the  sup- 
posed operations  of  the  Brest  fleet  fittinf^  out  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse.  As  it  was  not  quite  certain  whether  the  force  at  Brest 
might  be  designed  to  fall  upon  Sir  Cioudesley'e  possibiy  inferior 
fleet  in  the  Channel,  or  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean  and  form 
a  junction  with^  the  Toulon  fleet  believed  to  consist  of  25  sail 
of  the  line,  Shovel  was,  ii  lie  had  certain  intelligence  that  Brest 
was  empty,  to  fall  back  to  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  and  not  to 
proceed  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  detach  ships  thither  until  he 
was  pretty  sure  that  the  French  had  gone  south. 

On  his  way  to  Brest  on  If  ay  15th,  Shovel  got  news  not  only 
from  home»  but  from  one  of  his  look-out  frigates,  that  Brest  ma 

t  Ibid,  p.  66S. 
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naUy  empty ;  he  fell  boek  to  ft  tendesvous  60  mOes  W«8.W«  «i 
Seilly,  and  then,  leaving  a  ship  iitete  to  give  notiee  to  stng^tti» 

he  proceeded  to  Jiie  aeeoad  rendczvons,  -120mflo8  W.S.W*  of  Seilly* 
Xhia  second  movp  was  determined  by  t)ic  non-receipt  of  intelli- 
genee,  and  by  the  fear  that  the  French  might  intend  to  opetate 
against  onr  trade.   On  the  28th  of  May,  as  nothing  had  been  eeen 

or  heard  of  the  French,  it  was  judged  that  they  must  have  pro- 
ceeded citlior  to  blockade  Rookc. — 'supposed  to  be  still  at  Lisbon — 
or  to  join  the  Toulon  squadron,  and  so  keep  the  command  of  tho 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Shovel  thereupon,  after  making  provision 
for  the  security  of  the  trade,  Bailed  for  Lisbon  with  the  22  ships 
of  the  line  to  which  he  had  been  limited  by  liid  orders,  to  join  or 
to  relieve  llookc  at  Lisbon  as  the  case  case  might  be.* 

Rooke,  however,  had  sailed  for  tho  Mediterranean  before  this, 
and  was  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  April  29th.  He  had  then  with 
him  22  English  and  14  Dutch  sail  of  the  line.  The  actual  force 
ivhieh  the  Freoeh  no  donbt  Imew  &ey  might  have  to  meet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  If  they  proposed  to  make  either  tertiftorial  attaeka 
without  securing  the  command  of  the  sea;,  or  to  make  a  definite 
etrugg^  for  that  .command,  was  no  less  than  5$  sail  of  the  line. 
Booke's  rendesTOUS  was  Altea  Bay,  north  of  Alicante ;  and  off  Cape 
PaloB  on  the  6th  of  May,  some  of  his  ships  chased  a  small  Frenth 
squadron,  hut  without  being  able  to  come  up  with  it. 

Meantime,  the  Count  of  Toulouse  had  aetuaUy  quitted  Brest 
on  the  6th  of  May,  with  23  sail  of  the  line,  and  having  touched  at 
Caillz  proceeded  on  his  way  towards  Toulon. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  pressing  Booke  with  assurances  that  Barce- 
lona would  certainly  como  over  to  the  Austrian  cause  if  an  attack 
by  land  and  sea  were  threatened,  Rooke  yielded.  On  the  19th  of 
^fay  1,200  EngliHli  marines  and  400  Dutcli  lioopH  were  landed, 
and  the  Dutch  ship'^  mnde  a  show  of  seriously  boaibarilinj;  tlje 
place.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  French  were  too  btroiig 
for  the  AuRtrian  partv,  tlie  men  landed  were  re-embarked,  and 
the  llect  fatood  (jver  towaid  Hyeres. 

As  bearing  on  the  strategy  of  territorial  attack  from  the  sea, 
we  may  here  note  that  Rooke  doca  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have 
supposed  that  there  were  more  than  15  or  16  shipe  ready  at 
TouIon,t  while  be  had  86.  Even  had  the  attaek  been  serious,  and 

*  Se«,  tor  ifit«restirg  light  on  tiMM  tniulalions,  Laagbtou'*  Mmn'rs  oj  Lord  Tor* 
t  Bwekfltt,  p.  ere.  Aoeordl^g  to  Trovd*,  Ui«  iBfonnation  wu  firolMibljr  ««nr«ot. 
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hid  he  intended  to  praw  ii,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  inter- 
ference from  the  eea  to  be  apprehended,  and  neibing  to  prefent 
him  from  preeerring  a  vastly  Ruperior  foree  intact  to  meel  ii 
should  intervention,  contrai'y  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  ooonr. 
Bat,  in  fact,  the  strategical  question  was  little  touched  in  executing 
what  was  a  mere  demonstration^  not  expected  to  last  more  than 
a  few  hours. 

On  the  27th  of  ^fay,  at  night,  the  English  look-out  ships  ob- 
served a  great  fleet  standing  for  Toulon,  and  Sir  George  Rooke, 
being  informed,  at  once  chased  to  the  northward  after  thetn,  and 
continued  so  all  night.  At  daylight  it  was  calm,  but  E-ooke  counted 
40  sail  doing  all  they  could  to  pass  into  Toulon.  He  thereupon  called 
a  council  of  war,  which  decided  to  conLiiuie  tlic  chase  as  long  as 
there  might  be  a  hope  of  cutting  the  enemy  oil,  aiul  when  that 
failed,  to  fall  back  out  of  the  Mediterranean  again,  as  the  junctiou 
of  this  fleet— wfaieh  was  that  of  the  Count  of  ^Toulouse  which  we 
have  josi  left— with  the  15  or  16  sopposed  to  be  ready  in  ToalOD, 
woold  he  too  powerful  to  he  safely  encomitered  by  Sir  €(eorge 
Booke's  present  foree. 

We  may  here  note,  however,  that  Roohe  was  really  in  the  lion's 
month,  had  Freneh  intelligenee  and  Freneh  enterprise  been  eom- 
bined  in  fall  efficiency.  As  it  was,  the  junction  of  the  two  fleets 
was  not  effective  until  July  22nd,  b^oze  which  date  the  Toulon 
ships  were  not  ready  to  put  to  sea.* 

Booke  chased  till  the  evening  of  May  29th,  when  the  French 
were  within  90  miles  of  Toulon.  The  fear  of  an  immediate  junction 
of  the  enemy's  forces  peenis  then  to  have  prevailed  on  the  minds  of 
the  flag  ofllcers,  and  the  fleet  bore  up  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
through  which  they  passed  on  June  14th.  I  suppose  Rooke  must 
have  been  aware  that  Shovel  was  likel}'  to  reinforce  him.  for  he 
only  fell  back  as  fnr  as  Lagos  I>ay,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Shovel  on  the  ICth  of  June. 

The  strategical  situation  was  now  wholly  changed.  Ewn  with 
at!  the  ships  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  the  Count  of  Toulouse  would  not 
make  up  more  than  some  48  8ail,t  while  Booke  had  ten  sail 
more*  The  flag  offieers  were  now  of  opinion  that  operations 

*  Tnnte,  T«l.  L,  |L  ISO.  B»  wtj»  HbM  M^j  wm  designed,  and  amuit  by  the 
|finist«r  of  MariiM  to  pmvrat  the  Oooat  •!  Teolimw  from  renping  credit. 

f  Th'^  actiiiil  foree  UMemMed  two  months  Inter  was  50  'inil  nf  the  line,  24  galleya, 
7  frigates,  and  7  ttre-sbipi  (Troade,  toI.  I.,  p.  2u0),  wheo  Kookc  s,  by  detAchmeota, 
htd  «oiM  down  t»  ,Sm  Tk$  Amimi  ^id  MMtm  aUtory  of  UibmUar,  hj 
J,8.]>odd»178l»j>.88. 
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against  Cadiz  and  Barcelona  might  be  renewed  if  land  forces  in 
sufficient  numbers  could  be  obtained,  but  they  were  probably 
supposing  at  this  time  that  the  French  possible  force  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  39  or  40  sail. 

The  want  of  sufficient  troops  making  an  attack  on  Cadiz  itn- 
piracticable,  and  the  Austrian  claimant  to  the  Throne  of  Spain,  as 
^roll  M  the  Sing  of  Portugal,  being  anzioiu  tlist  aomefbiiig  dionld 
be  done  on  the  coast  of*  Andalnma,  a  oonneil  of  mx  ims  called  on 
the  17ih  of  July,  the  fleet  being  then  twenty  miles  east  of  Tetnan, 
and  a  detennination  to  make  a  endden  attack  on  Gibraltar 
come  to. 

Such  an  attack  aa  tiiia,  where  the  sea  was  not  aasnredly  com- 
manded, required  consideration.  It  docs  not  seem  probable  that 
had  it  neoesaitated  the  employment  of  any  large  portion  of  the 
fleet,  it  could  have  been  attempted,  in  view  of  the  possibilitj  of 

interruption  from  Toulon.  But  though  the  place  was  naturally 
and  artificially  remarkably  strong,  it  was  probably'  known  to  bo 
very  inefficiently  garrisoned.  It  is  certain  that  the  intention  was 
to  capture  it  in  a  rush,  and  by  surprise. 

The  fleet  being  in  Tetnan  Bay,  on  July  IDth  Eear- Admiral 
Byng  received  orders  t  j  lake  with  him  11  English  and  t)  Dutch 
ships  of  the  line,  with  ii  bomb-vessels,  and  to  bo  ready  to  proceed 
to  bombard  Gibraltar,  previously  discharging  all  the  marinos  of 
his  squadron  into  the  other  ships.  These,  with  Lbe  il^l  oi  the 
marines  of  the  fleet,  were  to  be  put  under  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  and  to  land,  with  ^8  rotmds  of  ammimltion  each 
man,  cm  what  is  now  the  neutral  gronnd.  Signals  were  arranged 
both  for  night  and  day  as  to  anchoring  and  bombarding,  which 
latter  was  to  fbUow  the  ad'vices  from  the  Prince  of  Hesse. 

The  wind  did  not  prove  favoDrable  till  the  Slst,  when  Booke 
made  Byng's  signal  to  proceed  in  eiecation  of  his  orders.  On  the 
112nd,  the  whole  fleet,  eicept  a  sqnadron  to  be  mentioned  presently, 
fidlowed  Byng  and  anchored  at  the  head  of  Gibraltar  Bay,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  operations.  The  marines,  to  the  nomber  of 
about  1,800,  were  landed  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  and  they 
took  possession  of  some  mills  which  then  existed  within  gunshot 
of  the  north  part  of  the  town.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  sent  a 
summons  to  the  governor  of  the  place  to  declare  for  Charles  III., 
but  no  answer  coming  back  that  night,  nor  early  next  morning, 
Byng  proceeded  to  warp  his  ships  into  their  positions  under  a 
desultory  Are.  Meantime,  the  governor  sent  his  answer,  expressing 
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a  determination  to  defend  the  place  as  a  loyal  soldier  of  Philip  V. 
When  Kooke  heard  of  the  answer,  he  sent  5  additional  ships  to 
Byng,  which  made  up  hia  squadron  to  22.  'riiG  vhole  of  this  day 
seems  to  have  been  speut^in  getting  the  ships  mto  po«itio!i,  but  as 
the  marines  barred  all  approach  on  the  laud  side,  the  delay  was 
of  no  material  consequence.  At  night  Captain  E.  Whitaker  was 
sent  in  with  some  boats  to  burn  a  French  ship  which  lay  at  the 
old  Mole,  while  Byng,  to  harass  the  enemy,  directed  the  mortar 
vessels  to  open  fire  on  the  town. 

The  nest  morning,  the  23rd,  about  5  o'clock,  the  forts 
began  to  fire  on  the  ships,  to  wbush  fbay,  aa  oxdond  by 
signal,  replied  by  so  heavy  a  retain  fire  that  th^  mhabitants 
hurried  out  of  the  town  and  up  the  hilL  The  smpke  booame 
so  great  that  Bjng  sent  drders  down  the  line  to  cease  firing 
altogether  from  the  light  guns  formixig  the  upper  tiers,  and 
to  direct  a  careful  and  alow  fire  from  the  loirar  tiers  of  heavy 
guns  only* ;  about  noon,  he  stopped  the  firing  altogether,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  what  effect  had  been  produced* 
Whitaker  took  these  orders,  and  when  on  board  the  JLmuMX, 
communicating  them  to  the  commander,  Captain  Jumper,  who 
was  nearest  the  New  Mole,  both  officers  concurred  in  thinking 
that  as  the  batteries  at  that  point  were  silenced  and  many 
of  the  rnina  dismounted,  it  might  be  possible  to  land  and 
capture  tin  Whitaker  returning  to  Byng  with  this  opinion, 
the  Ad  mi  1.1 1  at  once  made  signal  for  the  boats  to  assemble, 
sending  lo  Sir  George  Eooke  to  ask  that  the  boats  of  the  rest 
of  the  licet  should  follow  up. 

But  before  these  boats  arrived.  Captains  Hicks  and  Jumper 
had  diiohed  in  with  the  boats  of  Byng's  squadron.  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  had  got  on  board  Byng's  flag-ship,  presumably  to  see  the 
fight  at  a  nearer  ykm.  He  noted  that  a  great  number  of  priests 
and  women  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  Europa,  were  maiking  a  rush  back  to  the  town  again  on  seeing 
the  boats  approach.  He  caused  a  gun  to  be  fired  across  tfaek  path, 
which  firightened  them  all  back  into  the  chapel  again.  The 
discharge  of  this  gun  was  taken  as  a  signal  to  reopen  fire^  and 
under  cover  of  it  the  seamen  landed,  and  pursuing  two  difforent 
xoutes,  clambered  over  the  works  **wikh  great  Yalour  and  much 

*  Bfag't  orders  almost  »9tm  to  SndtlMiv  volTp*  in  what  topfaiMd  at  tht  WnbtiA* 
Ml  of  AkxMdriftia  188S 
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more  courage  than  prudence."*  Either  by  accident  or  design, 
while  one  of  the  parties  was  mounting  to  the  capture  of  what  was 
called  the  Castle,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  work  on  the 
New  Mole,  it  blew  up,  and  2  lieuteuauta.wiih  40  men  were  killed, 
and  60  wouuded  by  the  exploBion.f  The  party  were  so  dis- 
heartened by  this  accident  that  Hhoy  turned  bfiek  towuds  the 
boats ;  bat  JoBi  liiflB  ITliitaker  mi  bringing  up  a  farthor  iday  of 
boats,  upon  whieh  thej  all  &0ed  abont  and  toek  the  remainiog 
irorks  without  opposition.  When  Byng  saw  that  the  footing  wis 
made  good,  he  sent  forther  reinfbreemettte,  and  ordered  Whitaker 
to  NBiire  himself  in  his  present  position.  Bnmmonses  were  now 
sent  to  the  town  both  by  Byng  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse ;  and  the 
GoTemor,  moved,  it  is  said,  a  good  deal  the  £Mt  that  the 
Eng^h  and  Dutchmen  were  between  the  town  and  all  the  women 
ol  the  best  iiunilies  who  were  in  the  ebapel,  agreed  to  capitulate 
the  next  morning.  The  articles  were  aeoordingly  signed,  and  next 
day,  the  25th  of  July,  the  place  was  delivered  up,  eveiyone 
quitting  the  town  except  some  twenty  families. 

Thus  fell  the  great  fortress  of  Gibraltar  into  our  hands,  as,  iu 
fact,  a  place  naturally  in  the  power  of  the  nation  which  commands 
the  sea  almost  entirely  surroini  liti::  il.  It  is  a  place  so  nearly  an 
island  that  it  r  uu  not  be  attacked  on  the  land  side  with  much  pro- 
spect of  succ  >s  ;  while  it  cannot  be  so  attacked  at  all,  except  in  the 
absence  of  deieiMlmg  naval  force.  In  a  former  chapter  I  have 
spoken  of  the  attack  and  capture  of  Gibraltar  cliitilly  by  the  ships 
and  the  seamen  as  something  unique.  The  strength  of  the  fortress 
may  be  measured  by  considering  that  probably  9,000  or  10,000 
men  were  direetly  employed  in  the  attaoh,  while  only  aboot  150 
Mra  engaged  in  the  defence*t  allied  loss  was  near  three 
times  as  great  as  this  whole  garrison,  behig  8  ofiloers  and  57 
men  killed,  and  8  officers,  and  207  men  wounded. 

It  is  almost  obrioos  why  the  attaok  on  Qibraltar  should  be,  ss 
I  say,  nniqoe.  UsnaUy,  plaees  to  be  attacked  dice  defended  by 
fortresses,  and  landings  can  be  effected  with  a  view  to  subsequent 
qperations  against  tiiem.  Bat  here  it  was  the  fortress  itself  which 

•  AfemotTg  of  Torrtngton,  jk.  142 

t  Drink wafr-r'n  Uiftory  of  (libmUar,  p.  10  Mr.  Pocock  ("see  Journal  of  tho  ReT. 
Thonms  Puoock,"  printed  as  an  appeadix  to  Turriujijtuu'a  Memoirs,  p.  Vl'i),  Bays  the 
0xp1o«ton  WW  an  teddtnt,  om  of  our  own  hub  lotting  a  Ugbtod  matoh  hUX  into  tbo 

I  Ktukk  Cp.  645),  Drinkwittcr  (p.  10).    Tonimton'*  Monote  (p.  146)  mj 
meo  only,  and  Burcbett  r.oniirmit  tbia. 
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bad  to  be  attacked,  aod  there  was  absolutely  no  other  vray  of 
doing  it. 

Strong  as  the  place  maj"  have  been,  it  must  have  fallen  into 
Booke's  hands  boweTOr  strongly  it  had  been  garrisoned,  had  time 
allowed,  and  liad  there  been  no  proq^eet  of  nlief  from  the  sea. 
For  the  fleet  covered  and  protected  the  loree  on  the  isthmoB,  and 
that  force  Uoekaded  the  land  approaobes,  while  the  detached 
portion  of  the  fleet  onder  Byng  was  competent  to  blockade  it  on  the 
sea  enie*  Cnt  off  from  snpplieB  and  reinlocaements,  there  was 
nothing  before  any  garrison  but  surrender  within  some  definite 
time,  marhed  by  tiie  original  store  of  provisions  and  munitions. 
Such  a  mode  of  attack  eoald  not  be  undertaken  witb  prospect  of 
success  but  by  the  power  holding  an  assured  command  of  tbA  sea; 
and  GibraUar  has  defied  its  foes  from  that  day  to  this,  only  beeanae 
it  has  never  been  attacked  by  any  power  with  such  command. 
When  it  is  so  attacked  its  fall  is  certain.  Over  and  over  again  it 
would  have  fallen  to  attacks  made  upon  it  had  it  not  been  relieved 
from  the  sea.  Over  and  over  again  have  the  attacks  been  futile, 
because  they  had  no  assured  ma,  bnse  such  as  Sir  Creorge  Booke 
considered  himself  to  possess  in  July  1704. 

But  probably  tliia  base  was  not  quite  so  secure  as  Sir  George,  in 
full  prospect  of  speedy  success,  for  the  moment  assumed  it  to  be. 
liiat  he  was  fuUy  aUve  to  liie  general  situation  i»  citar  hum  the 
message  the  council  of  war  sent  to  the  sovereigns  in  eise  and  potse 
at  Lisbon  a  month  earlier,  in  answer  to  their  expressed  wish  for 
operations  on  the  coast  of  Andalocia.  Attacks,  it  waa  said,  oonld 
not  be  made  withoni  troops,  and  '*  the  Uarines  bcin^  part  of  the 
ships*  complements  conld  not  be  spared  at  that  jonotore,  when 
the  French  fleet  were  hourly  expected  upon  them/'*  And  Sir 
George  took  a  precaution  which  we  only  hear  of  in  the  most  inei- 
dental  way.  He  detached  Admiral  Dilkes  with  a  squadron  to 
cruise  off  Malaga,  no  donbt  with  the  intention  of  covering  his 
operations  at  Gibraltar  from  any  light  interruptions,  bnt  more  in 
<wder  that  be  might  have  the  earliest  intelligence  of  any  enemy's 
approaoh.t  But  though  he  recognized  the  danger,  and  prepared 
to  take  fall  precaotions  against  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

•  Liff  of  Rook,  p.  126. 

f  I  only  tind  tius  ui  Air.  Pocook'a  Joutnai,  p.  194,  where,  on  th«  24t\i  July,  «pp«ars 
tiM  aotiy,  "  Adninl  nUlu  oana  In  Utlur  bm  «riifa^  N»T»lfai«to«isM 
so  seldom  understand  wbere  the  pith  of  the  nan»tiT»lk«i  thai  gtlMnU|j 
iBiwutiwi  nnrnm  txvm  Butk  ohwio*  »Ut<ineiil>» 
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that  he  was  eitber  consciously  or  iinconscioasly  running  a  pood 
(leal  of  risk  as  the  attack  proceeded.  Probably,  if  ho  bad 
known  that  while  Byng  was  warpino-  his  ships  into  place,  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  was  preparing  to  quit  Toulon  in  search  of  him 
with  50  sail  of  the  line,  the  wholo  attack  would  have  been  post* 
poned.  As  it  we^,  we  have  seen  him  weaken  his  original  cover, 
first  by  landing  his  Marines,  against  what  liad  been  his  earlier 
judgment ;  then  by  engaging  5  more  of  his  cover  ehips  in  the 
direet  attack,  and  lastly  by  detaching  his  boats. 

On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  knowledge  we  have  of  Booke*s 
cognisance  of  the  danger  and  of  one  at  least  of  his  measures  of 
preeantion,  there  are  two  matters  of  sarmise  which  it  may  be  pro- 
per  to  take  aeeonnt  of.  The  Admiral  probably  now  knew  from 
Shovel  the  eiact  strength  of  the  fleet  which  he  had  chased  towards 
Toulon  ;  he  might  still  have  thoQght,  as  he  had  done  before,  that 
the  Toulon  squadron  was  not  more  than  15  or  16  sail  strong.  We 
have  seen  how  troubled  Byng  was  by  the  smoke  of  his  gone; 
this  almost  surely  betokens  either  calm  or  westerly  winds.  In 
neither  case  could  the  French  fleet  have  made  any  rapid  ap- 
proach upon  him,  and  he  might  easily  have  relied  on  the  watch 
which  was  kept  by  Dilkes. 

liooke  was  not  long  left  ignorant  of  the  risks  he  had  rnn  and 
escaped  from.  After  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  it  was  coubidered 
desirable  to  keep  the  fleet  in  the  bay,  except  such  squadrons  as  it 
might  be  necessary  to  detach  for  water.  And  Eooke  seems  to  have 
thought  Uttle  of  a  possible  enemy,  since  he  detached  5  Dutch  sliipa 
for  Lisboo  and  Flymonth,  besides  making  up  out  of  the  fleet  a 
garrison  of  1,800  men  for  Qibraltar.  Sabsequcntly  the  whole 
fleet  passed  over  to  Tetnan  for  water ;  and  then  on  August  3,  IS 
ships  remaining  behind  which  had  not  completed  their  water,  the 
rest  stood  over  to  Gibraltar  with  very  light  winds.  At  0  o*oloolc 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  one  of  the  sconts  came  in  from  the 
eastward,  reporting  the  enemy  in  sight.  There  was  considerable 
discnssion  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  There  was  fear  of 
allowing  the  12  ships  on  the  African  coast  to  be  cut  off,  there  was 
also  fear  of  battle  with  such  short  complements  as  the  garrisoning 
of  Gibraltar  had  left  on  board.  Nor  were  matters  mended  when 
the  look-out  captain,  John  Tlerno  of  the  Centurion,  reported  the 
French  fleet  to  consist  of  GO  sail,  and  to  be  30  miles  to  windward. 
Eooke's  fleet  was  now  between  Gibraltar  and  Malaga,  \)  miles  from 
the  latter  place.  It  wab  determined  to  send  in  at  ouco  to  Gibraltar 
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Uw  fire-ships  and  small  Tetaek  to  bring  baok  h$lt  tbe  Marisee,  while 
the  fleet,  in  line  of  battle,  stood  towards  the  African  ooast  to  pick 
Qp  the  12  absent  ships,  to  whom  expresses  had  been  sent  ordering 
them  to  join.  Both  arrangements  sneceeded,  and  after  a  fbw 
days*  manoeavring  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  French  retorning  to 
Mialaga  after  seeing  the  allied  fleet,  to  pick  np  their  galleys,  there 
was  fought  the  indecisive  battle  of  Malaga,  which  was  a  conse- 
qaence  of  the  captare  of  Gibraltar,  bat  would  probably  have 
prevented  it  had  it  occurred  a  few  days  earlier.  I  mention  it,  not 
to  go  farther  with  any  description  of  the  battle  here,  bat  to  show 
how  the  law  of  a  doubtful  command  of  the  sea  works,  and  how 
necessary  it  mast  be  to  pay  attention  to  it  in  all  cases  of  territorial 
attack. 
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CHAPTEE  XIY. 

InE  Conditio::?  unteu  wmcn  Attacfcr  on  Tkhbitorx  Piioii  tub 
b£A  Succeed  or  Fail — {contmued), 

Tho  proteelionolQIbraltftrfromtbaLbboQ  boM,  1704-5. — Sir  J«hii  LmIc*  relioTOt 
•  It  three  timea,  captaring  attaeUng  ships. — Tbo  EnK'Hah  and  Dutch  ntnine  command 

of  the  Clirtunel  anrl  ^leditPrrnnpaTi  acn''.  niu'.  tho  Fri»nch  decline  to  contest  it. — Tbo 
r;;coveiy,  based  opoQ  the  command  of  tbo  8e»,  of  Burceloo*  to  the  Anstmn  cause, 
1702k— Nftval  Tiewv  h  to  movrity  of  tlwl  comiimid— IjmlEa,  falliitg  boek  to 
Liibon,  leavea  Barcalona  open  to  any  attack  poMiblo  within  th«  time  neoesaary  for  h\>t 
ipturn. —  French  invest  Barcelona  by  land  and  »ea. — Lcnke  relieves  it,  ju»t  on  he  bad 
)-elicvod  Uibraltar,  by  reassumiog  command  ol  aurronnding  water»  1706. — Tbo  Mediter- 
ranean eoaat  of  Spain  grattttally  faOa  nndor  control  of  tb«  Power  eommancllniir  tbo 
FL'a  — In  tbeWoiit  Indies,  St.  Cbriitophers  and  Nevia  raided  in  abaence  of  EriL;1i-li  -tnvti 
foiTi',  170.". — Arrival  of  such  force  eo  iticiil.'nt  with  eesRulion  of  ton  itoriiil  uitjK-ks. — 
increase  of  Ea^Ii»h  naval  force  auggests  territorial  attacks,  but  commorco  sutTers. — 
Inereaae  of  Frenob  naral  foreo  and  check  to  tenftorial  attaelc  again  eo-tneldent.— la 
I:^iiroi>e.  o  t<iiil'<  f;ill~  to  inToatment  by  land  and  sea;  attack  by  land  and  sea  on 
Toiilon  fail.*,  1 7n7.— !  •  ahinV  nttfnipt  to  invade  Scotland  chocked  by  navnl  force. — 
Minorca  falls  to  i:^oiv-cr  commanding  sea,  170d. — Spanish  coast  held  and  supplied  from 
tbo  tea  base.— Freneb  making  bead  at  sea,  hope  to  cany  Sardinia  by  evadoa  of  allied 
fleet.  Sir  John  Norn-  drives  them  bnck  with  loss,  1710. — Capture  and  abandonment  of 
Ccltc. — rnpturo  of  Purl  R  ival,  Nova  Scotia. — Attack  on  AiitiKua  provcntrd 
ai^pearanco  of  naval  force. — Raid  on  Monserrat  interrupted  by  rumour  of  naval  forco 
approaebiog^FailtiTe  of  intended  attaek  on  Qaebee  under  Sir  Borenden  Walker,  tbrongb 
v  icck,  Bcuson,  and  want  of  supply*— Attacks  succesafnl  and  uusucccsffful  on  Lor-.Tard 
Inlands  in  conscr^tience  of  distance  of  n.tv.il  iovca  at  Jamaica. — ^Doguay>Trotun,^ 
capture  of  Ilio  Janeiro. — Refloctioua  oa  these  occurrences. 

« 

Tub  arrangement  como  to  for  tbe  defeneo  of  6ibraltfir»  after  the 
battle  of  Malaga  and  in  Tiew  of  the  necessary  retam  homo  of 
most  of  the  ships,  was  to  land  all  the  Marines  except  those  of  two 
ships  that  were  under-manned,  togcttier  with  60  gunners  and  12 
carpenters  which  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  appointed  Governor,  had 
asked  for.  Accordingly  2,000  Marines  were  landed,  and  the 
garrison  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  stores  and  provisaone  and  48 
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oannon,  in  addition  to  the  100  there  before.***  Then  all  the  shipa 
which  were  found  in  a  eondition  to  remain  abroad  were  plaeed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Leake»  to  form  the  winter  goard 
of  the  new  conquest. 

As  Gibraltar  produced  nothing  that  was  neeesaary  to  the  fleet, 
not  6¥en  water,  Leake,  with  12  sail  and  a  fire-ship,  parted  from 
Booke  off  Gape  St  Vincent  in  order  to  mal^o  Lisbon  hia  bead- 
quarters,  and  his  action  in  protecting  Gibraltar  even  from  that 
distant  base  is  not  a  little  striking  and  instructive. 

The  French  and  Spanish  naturally  dutormined  to  make  strennotts 
efforts  for  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  and  it  Fcomg  by  no  means 
impossible  that  they  might  ha',*e  succeeded  haJ  the  efforts  hcpii 
great  enough  and  carried  out  in  the  proper  direction.  Sir  John 
Leake,  greatly  put  U>  it  to  prtrcnre  at  Lisbon  the  necessaries  for 
liis  ships,  heard,  on  tho  1st  October,  that  Gibraltar  was  invested  by 
land,  and  later  ho  leanit  that  a  squadron  of  19  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  great  and  s'.ii;ill,  Ir.i  1  como  into  the  bay,  and  that  th«  iufccu- 
tiou  evidently  was  to  iiivc:  1  the  place  by  land  and  sea.f 

Tile  squadron  was  that  of  M.  de  Pointis,  with  13  sail  of  the 
line,!  but  so  badly  provided  that  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  than 
he  fonnd  it  necessary  to  go  to  Cadiz  ,  for  supplies. 

Sir  John  Leake,  while  hastening  all  preparations,  received  adviee 
from  the  Prince  of  Hesse  that  de  Pointis  had  landed  6  battalions 
and  gone  to  the  westward,  leaving  only  6  firigates  of  from  40  to  20 
gnus  in  the  bay,  and  that  the  trenches  had  been  opened  on  October 
11th.  Leake  in  eonncD,  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
relief  of  the  Prince  with  his  sqnadron,  which  now  eonsisted  of  14 
English  and  6  Batch  sail  of  the  line.  The  fleet  arrived  at  Gibraltar 
withoat  adventure,  and  apparently  fonnd  no  force  there.  Leake 
landed  some  reinforcements,  but  upon  receipt  of  intelligence— 
withoat  any  basis  of  truth  that  I  can  discover—of  tlic  approach  of 
a  saperior  Frencli  Unn^  and  being  still  unsupplied  with  neces* 
saries,  he  re-embarked  tho  men  landed  except  the  gunners,  car* 
penters,  and  mariii  is,  and  made  sail  again  for  Lisbon. 

De  Pointis  on  hirf  side  was  beiiiL;  nrj^ed  to  rc-cstablish  the 
blockade,  but  was  pressing,'  the  danj:;t'i-  of  his  hitiKition  at  Gihraltar 
m  tho  presence  of  "80  sail  "  in  the  Ta^us,  and  recoinineiuliiig  that 
he  should  remain  at  Cadi2,  where  he  was  not  only  secure  but  in  a 

•  Alcmoira  oj' Lord  ToniHgtvn,  p.  lOii 

t  EDtkk,  p.  H4,9» 

X  Tr«ttd«i  ToL  I,  p.  S53. 
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position  to  harass  any  oohtojs  for  G0>ntltar,  until  he  was  ro 
inforced.*  Tlu^  French  Government  seems  to  have  had  bat  littte 
conception  of  the  strategy  of  the  situation,  and  not  to  hsve  under- 
stood that  Gibraltar  could  never  fall  unless  Leake  were  masked  or 
beaten.  De  Point ?«,  however,  managed  to  remain  safe  at  or  near 
Cftdiz  with  his  mam  force,  while  leaving  a  few  frigates  and  amaU 
vessels  to  watch  Gibraltar  and  check  its  Hupply  by  s(  a. 

Leake  was  reaily,  and  got  out  of  the  Tagus  on  the  25th  of 
October,  and  four  Jaya  later  he  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar 
with  such  little  warning  that  he  captured  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
light  squadron,  consisting  of  3  frigates,  a  sloop,  a  fire-ship,  a 
store-ship  full  of  ammunition,  and  other  small  vessels.  The  state- 
ment is  that  his  arrival  was  most  eritical,  as  the  enemy  had 
intended  to  Btorm  the  fortress  that  very  night,  having  prepared 
boats  from  Cadis  to  land  8,000  men  upon  the  New  Mole.t  Sir 
John  now  remained  at  Gihraltar,  and  landed  snoh  men  and  stores 
as  the  fleet  coald  spare.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  November 
he  had  intelligence  that  de  Fointis  was  at  sea,  and  he  himself 
pni  to  sea»  keeping  sight  of  Gibraltar  in  order  to  be  in  a  position 
to  receive  him.  On  the  17th  and  19th  of  December  two  convoys, 
one  of  9  and  the  other  of  7  transports,  arrived,  having  on  board 
1,970  men,  and  no  doubt  stores  for  the  garrison  of  Gibraltsr,} 
On  the  2l8t  December  a  Council  of  War  decided  that  it  was  quite 
"Safe  for  the  allied  fleet  to  go  back  to  Lisbon  to  refit,  as,  beside  the 
good  condition  Gibraltar  garrison  was  now  in,  it  was  known  that 
the  besiegers  were  themselves  sutfering  the  greatest  distress  and 
privation.  Leake  was  therefore  back  at  Lisbon  by  January  19  th, 
1705. 

Further  supplies  and  reinforcements  arrived  at  Gibraltar  daring 
the  month  of  January,  and  the  French  Government,  disregarding 
de  Pointis'  arguments,  ordered  him  back  to  re-establish  the 
blockade.  He  sailed  during  the  early  days  of  March  1705,  but 
had  hardly  reached  Gibraltar  when  his  ships  were  dispersed  by  a 
gale ;  8  were  drhrao  to  sea,  and  he  himself,  with  6  sail  of  the  line 
only,  fonnd  his  way  to  the  «nehorage.§  News  that  de  Pointis,  with 

*  Troude,  toL  L,  p. 

f  The  Prince  <d  HaiM  wrote  tlmt  he  did  not  ttiSiik  lie  «oaM  baTc  held  out  igaloBl 
Buch  an  nttaek. — Hervoy,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  4GS. 

%  The  la«t  convoj,  off  Capo  Spurtol,  nearly  ran  into  tbo  toils  of  M.  de  FoiRtis'  fleet  of 
23  Mil,  wUflh  M  s  ruM  bad  hidiled  BngUah  and  Duteh  oolonimf  aa  it  ma,  1  tiBnaport 
was  cnptared,  and  3  nior<«  with  3  waiHihipa  aa  ooavoj,  wan  favead  baok  to  Liabon. 

I  Troode*  vol.  L|  d.  256. 
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14  sail,  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  reached  Leake  at  Lisijou,  who 
flailed  thence  on  the  16th  of  March  at  the  head  of  23  sail — English, 
Dutch,  and  Portuguese — having  on  board  an  EngliBh,  a  Dutch, 
aud  a  Portuguese  regiment.  At  half-past  5  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  March,  de  Pointis'  ships  were  seen  from  the  tleet  to  be 
working  oat  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  was  de- 
tached to  ftttaek  them,  uid  the  whole  were  speedily  either  cftptnred 
or  deetrojed.  Sir  John  Leake  sapposing  that  the  remainder  of  the 
French  eqnadion  mi^^t  hare  made  for  Malaga,  proceeded  thither 
after  it,  but  learnt  that  the  ahipe,  on  hearing  the  firing  in  Gibraltar 
Bay,  had  beat  a  speedy  retreat  to  Tonlon.  Marshal  de  Tessd,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  besieging  land  foreee,  npon  this  wrote  to 
the  French  King  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  siege,  and 
it  was  raised  on  the  1st  of  April  1705,  after  having  lasted  five 
months. 

We  may  clearly  say  of  this  failure  of  the  attacking,  and  success 
of  the  defending,  force,  that  both  were  centred  on  the  proceedings  of 
Sir  John  Leake.  Just  as  it  was  not  the  force  actually  engaged 
which  had  wrested  the  great  strongliold  from  the  Spanish,  but  the 
covering  and  sustaining  force  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  so  it  was  not 
the  defenders  of  the  works,  however  gallant  and  enduring,  wlm  held 
them.  It  was  the  unmatched  threat  of  Sir  John  Leake  at  Lisbon 
which  would  have  operated  to  prevent  the  waste  aud  disappoint- 
ment incurred  by  the  French  had  they  only  understood  its  nature,' 
and  which,  being  foolishly  dared,  passed  beyond  the  threatening 
stage  and  rolled  over  everything  in  its  way.  Just  as  Admiral 
do  Pointis  loreeaw  isilmre  from  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  naval  war^ 
so  we  may  be  sore  that  Sir  George  Books  based  his  hopes  of  success 
when  he  attaoked,  in  a  consciousness  that  he  had  fnee  enough, 
apart  from  what  was  immediately  engaged,  to  defy  the  enemy 
should  he  malEe  his  appearance  from  the  sea. 

The  operations  of  Sir  Qoudedey  Shovel  and  the  Earl  of  Peter* 
borough  on  the  coast  of  Spain  in  1705,  although  they  were  eairied 
on  against  a  territory  which  was  at  least  in  part  friendly,  are  yet 
in  some  degree  illustrative  of  the  influences  that  ere  exercised  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  possibly  opposing  fleet.  Though  the  battle 
of  Malaga  had  been  a  drawn  battle,  and  might,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  contemporaries,  have  turned  against  the  Allies  had  it 
been  renewed  by  the  French,*  yet  it  had  by  no  means  n:ivpn  confi- 
ddioe  to  our  enemies  or  tended  to  make  them  less  cautious  in 
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attacking;.  They  had,  indeod,  left  the  battle-field  m  the  hands  of 
Sur  George  Booke,  and  by  so  much  acknowledged  his  supwiority  ab 
Bea. 

The  fact  was  doubtless  i  f  coguizcd  on  Loth  sides ;  in  stimulating 
the  Allies  to  farther  operations,  v,lii  It  pre-siqiposed  a  comiuaud 
of  the  sea,  yet  not  sucli  assured  coiii]ii.iiiU  as  would  dispense  with 
any  precaution ;  and  in  pressing  on  I'rauce  the  necessity  of  recover- 
ing her  maritime  position. 

On  the  Erendi  side^  fleets  were  fitted  out  at  Brest  and  Toalon» 
and  a  formidable  guerre  de  couree  under  Forbin  was  initiated  at 
BnnkirL  On  the  English  side,  in  addition  to  the  great  attack- 
ing and  covering  force  destined  for  the  Mediterranean  under  the 
Earl  of  Peterboroagh  and  Bit  Cloudesley  Shovel,  defending  forc^ 
were  plaoed  under  Sir  George  Byng,  for  Brest,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Pilkes  for  Dimldrk.'^ 

By  the  middle  of  June  1705,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  found  himself 
at  Lisbon  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  58  sail  of  the  line,  of  which  38 
were  English  and  20  were  Datch,  besides  frigates,  fire>8hip8, 
bomb-Tessels,  and  the  other  nsoal  accoompaniments  of  a  great 
fleet. 

The  Frnnfh  Brest  fleet  was  at  this  time  supposed  to  consist  of 
about  IS  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  force,  under  Sir  George  Byn^^,  left 
to  watch  it  amounted  to  12  sail  of  the  lino.  His  orders  were  to 
cruise  off  T^shant,  and  if  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  sailed,  he 
was,  Xvlu  n  assured  that  they  were  not  bound  up  Channel,  to  detach 
Sir  Johu  Jennings  with  the  ships  intended  for  the  main  fleet.  If 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  had  no  direct  intellip^cnro  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  Toulon  licet,  he  would  have  cbiimatcd  iL  by  remembering 
that  the  full  French  fleet  of  the  year  before  had  come  up  to  VJ  of 
the  line  and  had  been  diminished  by  the  loss  of  De  Pointis'  5  sail, 
though  possibly  increased  by  subsequent  additions.  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  assembled  at  Xtisbon,  although  the  land 
forces  were  not  yet  folly  collected,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to 
consider  the  sitnation,  the  chief  point  of  which  was  the  poesibility 
ofajnnotlon  between  the  Brest  andtheTonlon  fl6ets.t  The  first 
decision  come  to  was  to  detach  46  or  48  ships  to  eroise  between 
Cape  Spertei  and  Cadiz,  to  interpose  between  the  Brest  and  Toulon 
fleets  and  prerent  their  junction.  On  the  20th  of  June,  however, 
this  decision  was  rcTersed,  and  "  it  was  agreed  not  to  be  advisable 

*  Dilkos,  however,  camo  on  vith  tho  grand  fleet  to  Lisbon. 

t  PetcrlMmmg^  *^  Bliotal  tnm  la  Qommission  Jointly  m  MliDlnki  BorelMt^ 
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to  detach  anj  Bhipe>  in  regard  the  fleet  was  proceeding  on  action, 
and  that  theie  was  a  probability  of  the  junction  of  the  enemy's 
ships  of  the  ocean  and  ^lediterranean.*"^ 
Leaving  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  to  await  the  completion  of 

his  army  by  the  arrival  of  transports  expcetorl  from  Ireland,  and  by 
hoped-for  additions  from  rortu^al.  Shovel  with  the  main  part  of 
the  fleet  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  June  2'2nd,  a  measure  which  must 
have  had  for  its  object  the  covering  and  protecting  the  expedition 
wlv^ch  was  to  follow.  Tbe  intention  was  to  cruise  off  Cape 
bparttl  as  determined  by  tlie  lirst  eonncil  of  war,  until  the  Eail  of 
Tett  rboron«;h  should  join  with  his  army.f 

rettrborough  followed  on  July  17th;  his  army  amounted  to 
about  12,000  men,  and  the  whole  expedition  being  united  at  Gib- 
raltar, sailed  thence  on  the  5th  August  and  anchored  in  Altea 
Bay  on  the  11th. 

A  determination  was  then  come  to,  to  endeavour  to  recover 
Barcelona  to  the  Aostrian  canse,  it  being  held  for  tbe  Boorbona. 
The  fleet  was  before  the  place  on  the  12th  of  Aagnst.  On  the  18th 
the  troops  were  landed  without  opposition,  a  conplo  of  miles  from 
the  town.  But  as  the  attack  proceeded,  the  generals  feared  it  mi|^t 
prove  beyond  the  strength  of  the  army. 

On  the  5  th  September  the  generals,  at  the  Archduke  Charles's 
request,  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  attack,  at  any  rate  for  a  time ; 
bat  on  the  7th  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  for  giving  the  thing 
np  and  re-embarking,  and  the  council  supported  him,  alleging 
*'  that  they  had  not  been  assisted  nther  by  the  f*'>^t  or  by  the 
country  people  an  they  expected  ;  that  the  King  ^Charles)  was 
uueei'tain  in  his  resolutions-— one  day  for  a  siege,  one  day  for  a 
ma  roll ;  and  that  the  deputies  of  Catalonia  had  told  my  Lord 
Pi  l(  rborough  their  people  could  not  work  where  they  were  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  fire."t 

What  had  occurred  in  tlie  meantime  is  well  worth  our  attention, 
rctcrborough  was  admiral  as  well  as  general,  and  hJhovel,  with 
his  fleet,  was  under  his  orders.  The  generals,  in  their  council  of 
the  5th  September,  had  relied  upon  the  landing  of  a  number  of 
seamen  and  marmes  from  the  fleet,  which  Peterborough,  as 

*  Burc}i«tt,  p. 

t  Byng  had  before  tUs  quitted  UehMt  mod  jellied  the  nefai  fleet.  I  hew  vet  heea 
able  to  diMover  why. 

X  Th«  History  o/ thf  Lust  Wiir  in  Spnin,  from  1702  tn  17 1'\  17?«.  Pago  25.  This 
book,  Bomeiimet  ([aot«d  as  An  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Management  qf  tie  War  in 
£!pai»t  is  wffltan  acainet  Lefd  Foterbereagh,  b«t  It  hM  tlw  adrMitefe  «l  «KHt>irin|^ 
^  letten  that  BM««d  h«l««m  tin  vaiioM  Mthdxlttaa. 
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admiral,  could  certainly  order.  The  actual  demand  made  on  the 
fleet  was  for  "  1,500  men  to  be  npon  duty,  and  work  in  opening 
the  trenches  every  day,  h'^  silso  to  ply  the  cannon  on  the  battery 
of  52  guns,  besides  the  1,100  marines  of  thd  oomplemeilt  of  the 
fleet  tliat  are  already  in  the  camp."* 

When  the  request  reached  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovel,  he  called  a 
council  of  war  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  Britannia,  and  sent  a 
request  to  Peterborough  to  attend  it.  Peterborough  did  not  come 
on  board  then,  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Shovel  immediately 
after  the  council  of  land  officers  held  the  day  before.  Now  he 
sent  to  the  ilag-officers'  council  his  opinion  that  the  demand  "  was 
more  thamoould  be  expected,  or  that,  perhaps,  he  could  have  agreed 
to  ill  biB  pxivaie  o|^xiifm."t  This  diffsranee  bk  opiiiioik  hflfeween 
the  admiral  and  the  general  in  the  same  person  has  been  thrown 
in  Peterboroiic^'B  teeih  as  doable  dealing ;  hat  it  la  at  least  pos- 
sible thai  when  be  voted  with  tiie  land  oooneil  be  was  not  aetually 
awace  bow  eompletely  the  Toalon  jSeet  was  governing  the  whole 
traaeaetion,  and  that  when  be  eonsnlted  Shovel  be  was  oonvinced 
of  the  miatake  be  had  nuule.  That  there  was  afaandanee  of 
frietion  between  the  land  and  sea  officers  is  plain  enough,  and  the 
eoaneilof  Hag-ofHcers  marked  it  by  a  stinging  record  of  the  EarFs 
absence — ^*'The  Earl  ol  Feterboxoagh  not  thinking  fit  to  afford 
08  his  company  at  this  great  eonnoil." 

But  the  flag-officers,  left  to  themselves  in  this  way,  and  knowing 
that  if  there  were  a  failure  it  would  be  charged  against  the  fleet 
by  tho^e  who  would  never  understand  the  strategical  conditions, 
yielded  almost  the  whole  demand.    They  said  :— 

We  do  agree  to  seod  uut  of  Uor  Majesty'B  ships  tive  and  twenty  hundred  men,  armed, 
iacladiug  tlioao  belonging  to  the  fleet  Already  ashore,  which  will  radaee  the  fleet  under 
their  middle  eoaifilenent,beddee  the  miefortuM  el  tte  dek  nen  ef  Ike  fleel. 

And  ttp>  Dutch  flag-..>fllccr3  ixf^rec:  on  bc^b.mlf  of  th*  Btetee'aeiMinre  flfl«A»  te  eeiiet 
the  service  at  land  with  six  handrcd  men,  armed. 

The  fleet  not  being  in  a  ooodition  to  aaaist  with  sails  to  make  lodgments,  all  the  Flags 
do  desire  the  men  mmj  hare  hooaee  or  teats  to  ledge  or  shelter  themselves  in. 

Upon  aiiy  noticii  we  have  of  tl)i*  rnemy's  Li'ii:;^'  at  nea,  aniJ  approaebing'  towards  us, 
we  desire  both  seamen  and  marines  may  be  in  a  readiness  to  embark  when  sent  for. 
And  we  farther  desire  thet  immediate  notiee  nay  be  sent  when  it  is  designed  the  men 
■ad  gniw  choiild  be  kwded,  fheifc  the  flret  oppertMiily  etgeod  weatiieriMy  be  teken  far 
ludiiv  the  latter.} 

Before  any  of  theae  men  and  atoree  ivere  landed^  ifae  army,  by 

•  Winutf  of  the  OowmH  ol  Flag  Offloers  ef  Avgurt  S7tk         Up.  90,  MiMr$  oj 

the  lAist  War,  |r« 
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an  inspiration  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  who  knew  the  localities 
well,  made  a  successful  attack  on  one  of  the  works,  which  proved 
to  be  the  key  of  the  position.  Shovel  did  all  that  he  promised, 
and  more,  and  between  the  renewed  vi<;our  of  the  soldiers  and  sea- 
riii  II  with  the  guns  and  araraunition  of  the  rleel  on  shore,  and  a 
bombardment  from  the  aea,  carried  out  by  the  bomb-vessels  and 
a  few  of  the  ships  themselves,  the  place  was  put  to  such  straits 
that  the  adherents  of  ClKirlc^  rose  upon  the  Governor,  and  Barce- 
lona surrendered  on  the  3rd  October  1705. 

The  ordinary  historians  of  these  occurrences  seem  none  of  them 
aware  that  it  was  goveinad  hj  the  oireamBtances  and  attitude  e( 
the  French  fleet  at  Toulon.  E^ea  although  it  is  plain  from  the 
minnte  of  the  oonnoil  of  the  6th  September,  quoted  aboTe,  that  the 
flag-officere'  minds  were  fiili  of  regard  to  the  Tonion  fleet,  yet  even 
Sir  Cloadeflley  6ho?el,  in  the  accounts  he  sent  home  to  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  does  not  think  it  neeesBary  to  advert  further  to  the 
snbjeot.  I  neither  learn  what  knowledge  the  flag-offioere  had  of 
the  nmnher  and  state  of  the  French  fleet,  nor  what  precautions 
were  taken  to  watc^  it  and  guard  against  surprise.  That  the 
Allies  were  in  command  of  the  sea  is  clear  ;  that  the  flag-offioers 
at  least  were  aware  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  it  is  equally 
clear,  from  their  own  language.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  full 
precautions  were  taken  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  ev(^n  as  wu  have  seen  them  in  Booke's  case  at  Gibraltar, 
though  they  are  not  directly  alluded  to. 

Not  impossibly,  Shovel  had  news  of  Toulon,  and  was  aware  that 
60  far  from  i)reparing  to  contest  the  command  of  the  sea,  the 
French  were  in  dciipcratc  lear  of  being  attacked  in  Toulon  itself, 
and  were  busily  employed  in  preparing  to  defend  themselves 
there.*  And  it  was  not  until  too  late,  that  any  attempt  whatever 
was  made  to  equip  a  squadron,  and  then  the  key  was  pitched  no 
higher  than  82  sail  of  the  line.  ^ 

After  the  surrender  of  Barcelona,  Peterborough  and  the  anny 
remained  with  the  Archduke  Charles  in  occupation  of  Catalonia. 
Sir  John  Leake  was  left  with  a  strong  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 

•  Lie  brtiit  nyunt  couru  (jue  renncrni  m  disposait  k  attaqaor  Tonion,  il  fut  ordonnfl 
)iM.  <lc  Vauvrc,  ititeudout,  dVublir  de  iiouvelie«  batteries  dans  tons  le«  endroita  oti  il 
\m  jogcmfk  BMaiubM,  d»  In  Uan  gwroir  d*  moaitum**  da  ntooir  Urn  Taiiiwtt  Mmtf« 
4mbm  1m  daraei,  «t  de  se  ooncerter  aveo  lo  commandant  dn  port  et  eelof  d*  torrc  pour 
fftire  MtK*  vi;fotjreniie defense.  M.  lo  Comto  de  Tonlonse  y  fnt  piitot^  ponr  v  ('otiniinnderf 
1«  roi  lui  donui  six  batatUonk  de  troupes  le'^ldea  et  denji  r«irtmenta  de  dragous  pov 

s'oppo8«r  MIX  «nMnla  «■  om  d»  dMoaol*.*— ift«r«wi  A  U  Mmrw  JlwwjpilM,  par 
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ranean,  but  with  no  nearer  port  of  supply  than  Lisbon,  while  Sir 
Cloud csley  Shovel,  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  retaroed  to 
England  for  the  winter. 

How  completely  all  the  operations  at  Barcelona  were  subordinate 
to  sea  command,  wo  may  be  convinced  as  \vu  proceed  wiili  the 
history.  Leake  had  to  fall  back  to  Lisbon  lur  supplies,  and  when 
lie  ^\  QtS  there  in  the  middle  of  February  170G,  he  had  but  10 
English  and  6  Dutch  ships  under  his  command.  In  March 
Marahftl  de  TeB8&  was  before  Barcelona  with  a  eons^erable  army,* 
It  was  fomlahed  and  supplied  from  the  sea,  aad  the  Count  of 
Tonknue  was  anchored  off  the  place  with  20  sail. 

Leake  was  reinforced  from  England  on  April  Srdby  6  English 
end  6  Batch  saU  of  the  line,  and  with  this  increased  force  it  was 
deemed  possible  to  relieye  Barcelona*  By  the  18th  of  April  the 
Admiral  was  once  more  in  Altea  Bay,  and  there  he  was  joined  by 
heavy  reinforcements  under  Sir  George  Byng  and  Commodore 
Walker.  The  Allies  had  now  a  fleet  of  53  sail  of  the  line  and  6 
fri^;at('s,  and  pressing  messages  arriving  from  the  Archduke 
Charles  simultaneously  with  a  fresh  southerly  breeze,  the  fleet 
made  sail  for  Barcelona. 

Th«  place  [uyi  de  Lap^romo  BonBlsj.  redaoed  to  Mctrsnlkjr,  vmt  on  the  poiikk  of 

Burrcndoring  when  tho  alliod  flf*<»t  of  4."  ^irl  urrirf??!  beforo  it  on  the  7th  May.  Tho 
Cuiinl  of  Touloaso,  too  weak  for  iiattlo.  t1'>l  )>tocipit<ilelj;  then  Marthtl  do  ToHsd 
raUed  the  siege  in  disorder,  Abandoning  his  nrtiiti  ly  and  woundied.  Thm  j^nttli  amy, 
demwalind,  brok*  up,  md  Catatonia  paaeed  onea  mora  midor  the  nala  al  lh«  Arobdake. 
A  battla  laafc  eoald  nol  have  been  foUowed  bj  mora  doplorabla  t«av]ta.t 

Barcelona  is,  in  fact,  only  the  history  of  the  Gibraltar  affair 
over  again»  and  Sir  John  Lealte  was  pretty  well  versed  in  the 
mode  of  proceeding.  Both  places  were  attacked  by  portions  of 
the  fleet  only ;  in  both  cases,  the  prospects  of  success  induced  the 
Adrp'''^^^*  to  go  perhaps  farther  than  it  was  wholly  prudent  to  go 
in  weakening  the  covering  fleet  which  alone  enabled  tlie  enter- 
prise  to  be  undertaken.  1  y  tho  command  of  the  sea  whieh  it 
secured.  Both  places  i  ll  before  the  joint  attack.  The  enemyi 
taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  covering  fleet, 
Attempted  to  recover  each  place  by  a  land  and  sea  investment  and 
siege.  Sir  Jnlm  Leako  in  both  cases  arrived  and  drove  the  sen 
force  away,  which  in  both  cases  necessitated  the  break  up  of  the 
land  attack. 

*  Forty  tboosand  men  according  to  de  Lapeyronse  BonflU  (vol.  it,  p.  G6). 
t  Bi$t*     Al  Mwr,  #VaNfiitw,  toL  iL,  p»  66.  Sbr  Jolin  Laaka,  la  bta  rnpork  to  tha 
liord  ^k  Admifali  aa)ra  tka  Oonat  «f  Taalowa  mada  9ff  Iba  i^ght  belava  ka  aniYad. 
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Sir  John  Leake  was  now  left  in  assured  command  of  the  Moditcr- 
nmean  Sea,  and  we  find  bim  proceeding  to  work  systematically  and 
almofli  leisurely,  assisted  by  tbe  Earl  of  Peterboroagh  and  tbe 
troops,  to  carry  every  place  which  could  be  conveniently  got  at 
from  the  sea.  The  Earl  and  the  troops  were  first  embarked  from 
Catalonia  and  landed  on  tho  shores  of  Valencia.  Thon,  learning 
that  a  sliow  of  force  would  bring  about  the  surreniler  of  Cartagena, 
*  he  proccH!cU;d  tiiither  on  the  Ist  Tune  and  accepted  the  declaration 
of  tlie  place  in  favour  of  Charles,  placing  in  it  a  {Harrison  of 
marinoK.  On  the  7th  June  the  fleet  went  to  water  at  Altea,  and 
dn  the  2Gth  it  was  before  Alieantc.  Here  was  a  strong  ^^arrison, 
disposed  to  hold  uut,  so  that,  the  fleet  not  having  with  it  a 
BuHicieut  land  force  to  undertake  the  attack,  a  delay  occurred  till 
the  21st  and  22nd  of  Jaly,  when  the  marines  left  on  board,  with 
800  aaamen,  were  landed*  and  joined  a  bod^  oi  Hpaniah  troops. 
Tho  same  night  the  town  was  bombarded  by  some  of  the  ships. 
On  July  24th  the  marines  whieh  had  been  in  garrison  at  Cartagena 
arrived,  and  then  these  being  landed  with  40  more  seamen  from 
each  ship,  Alicante  was  carried  by  storm. 

On  September  9th  the  island  of  Ivisa  Boirendered  to  Sir  John, 
and  on  ttie  14th  Palma,  after  a  show  of  resistance,  followed  the 
example  of  lTizB»  and  bronght  the  whole  island  of  Miqoirca  in 
its  train. 

These  conqnests  being  completed.  Sir  John  Leake,  pursuant  to 
his  orders,  withdrew  from  the  Mediterranean  with  the  whole 
fleet  for  the  winter  months.  He  himself  now  went  home  with 
part  of  the  fleet,  but  Sir  Gcorf^e  Tjyn<;  was  detached  to  Lisbon 
with  17  «nil  of  the  Ji;u;  :iud  some  smaller  vessels,  in  order  to 
carry  out  tlie  service  of  f:;imrdinf^  the  coasts  and  aBsistinp;  fho 
Earl  of  Puterborougb,  as  Leake  himself  had  acted  in  the  preceding 
winters. 

Tassini:;  l)ack  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  year  1705,  it  does 
not  appear  that  we  had  any  naval  force  there  in  the  early  part  of 
it.  In  the  mouths  of  March  and  April  the  French,  taking  advau- 
tu.gc  of  what  was  either  an  indifferent  or  a  commanded  sea,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  small  sqaadrvm  onder  the  Gonnt  de  Chavagnac,  and, 
ivith  forees  collected  by  If.  Herrille,  the  Governor  of  San  Domingo, 
made  a  raiding  attack  on  St.  Christophers.  They  carried  off 
plunder,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of  i615O,00O;  bat  &e  garrison 
retreating  into  the  fort  remained  masters  of  it,  wd  the  Freneh 
retired  to  attaek  Neyis*  Here  they  were  even  more  saooessfnl,  aa 
they  raided  the  island  and  also  held  it  to  heavy  ransom.  Thero  . 

IL 
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18  no  mention  of  any  British  naval  force  in  the  vicinity,  and  so  thu 
French  appear  to  have  had  it,  as  usual  in  »uch  cases,  all  their  own 
my* 

It  was  not  till  May  7t.h  that  Sir  William  Whetstone,  with  a 
squadron,  arrived  at  Jamaica  and  thus  disputed  command  of  the 
sea  with  the  French.  Coincideiitly,  the  character  of  the  war 
changed.  Nothing  ia  heard  of  territorial  attacks,  and  both  eidee 
appeared  to  devote  ihemeelfes  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  to  direct  attack  npon  the  war-ehips.  Bat  towards 
the  latter  end  of  July  Whetstone  was  reinforced  by  a  sqoadron 
under  Gaptaui  Eerr,  and  then  the  idea  was  entertained  of  ezfaibi* 
ting  each  force  before  Cartagena  as  might  induce  the  GoTcmor  to 
declare  for  the  Austrian  Arohdoke.  A  demonstration  was  accord- 
ingly made  there,  bat  the  Governor  declined  to  change  his 
allegiance,  and  there  was  not  force  enough  to  make  any  attack 
practicable,  even  if  it  had  been  considered  sale  to  risk  the  fighting 
power  of  the  squadron. 

Whetstone  left  Kerr  in  command,  and  himself  Bailed  for  England 
at  the  end  of  December  ;  and  Kerr  thereupon,  instead  of  directing 
his  enerj^ies  to  commerce  attack  and  defence,  began  to  have  ideas 
of  descents  upon  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  yet  more  upon  the 
shipping  probably  to  be  found  in  the  ports  tlian  on  the  ports  them- 
selves. Everything  in  this  direction  mijscarrif^d  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  the  merchants  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  protection 
afforded  to  their  trade  by  the  Commodore,  that  they  pushed  their 
complaints  against  him  into  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  where  they 
gained  such  weight  that  Eerr  was  never  again  employed. 

The  whole  of  1706  passed  in  this  way.  If  there  was  French 
naval  force  in  the  West  Indies,  it  had  no  command ;  and  nothing 
is  stated  of  it  beyond  the  suocessfol  attacks  on  commerce  above 
referred  to. 

In  Europe  there  were  made  two  attacks  on  ports,  in  the  years 
1706  and  1707,  which  may  be  noticed  merely  to  point  out  how  they 
di&ted  from  the  class  of  attacks  properly  under  discassion  in 
these  chapters.  The  one  was  an  attack  on  Ostende  in  June  1706, 
which  place  being  invested  by  the  allied  troops  on  land,  and 
blockaded  and  bombarded  by  a  British  squadron  under  Sir  Stafford 
Fairborne,  surrendered.  The  other  was  a  similar  attack  on  Toulon 
in  August  1707.  The  port  was  invested  on  land  by  the  forces  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene,  which  were  covered  and 
assisted  on  their  march  thither  by  the  hirge  licet  under  Sir 
Cloudesley  BhoveL    The  investment  by  land,  however,  appears  to 
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have  beeo  very  far  from  complete,  and  after  a  vigorous  sally  from 
the  garrison,  which  inflicted  great  loss  on  the  attacking  forces,  it 
was  determined  to  raise  the  dege,  on  the  ostensible  ground  that  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  would  increase,  while  there  were  no  hopes 
of  reinforcement  for  the  allied  armies.  Political  and  j)ersoiml 
reasons  were  also  stated  to  have  had  an  effect  in  reducing  the 
operations  to  failure. 

Though  in  neither  of  these  cases  conltl  the  attacks  have  been 
contemplated,  unless  the  attacking  power  were  assured  of  freedom 
from  apprehension  as  far  as  the  sea  was  concerned,  yet  they  were 
not  properly  attacks  from  the  sea,  as  the  troops  marched  by  land, 
and  drew  their  suppUes  also  &om  land. 

In  1706  an  allied  descent  on  the  north  coast  of  France  was  in 
contemplation,  in  order  to  assist  the  Protestants  In  insurrection ;  .hat 
a  long  continuance  of  foul  winds  nltimately  cftosed  the  ahandon- 
ment  of  the  idea. 

Id  March  1707  Commodore  Wager,  with  7  sail  of  the  line, 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  relieve  Oommodore  Kerr.  It  was 
not  koowii  what  loroe  the  French  might  have  in  those  waters,  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  British  ships  show  merely  a  defensive 
attitude ;  bat  in  December,  precise  information  of  the  arrival 
of  da  Cas5<e,  with  10  sail  of  the  line,  and  other  forces  to  follow, 
caused  Wager  to  apprehend  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  Jamaica, 
and  drew  him  thither  in  concentrated  force,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  caused  the  abandomnent  of  the  design.  At  any  rate,  no 
attack  was  made. 

In  the  beginning  of  1708,  an  occurrence  took  place  highly  illuB- 
trative  of  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  success  in  attacks 
upon  territory  over  sea.  I  have  already  obaerved  that  the  weaker 
Power  may  often  carry  out  successful  expeditions  over  sea,  for  the 
attack  of  territory,  where  the  uaval  part  of  the  under Uikuig  is 
complete  when  the  troops  are  landed.  At  the  time  when  our  fleet 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tonlon,  the  Freneh  were  operating  in 
oar  rear,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  small  groups  of  ships  acting,  as 
Entiek  pate  it,  *'  by  stealth,'*  and  in  this  way  Minorca  had  been 
relieved  by  them.  Scotland,  presamably  ready  to  rise  and  wel- 
come any  body  of  Freneh  troops  landed  in  support  of  the  Pre- 
tender, ofGared  just  the  sort  of  (^portunity  for  a  soeeess  of  this 
kind,  yet,  of  oonrse,  with  the  risk  of  failure  if  knowledge  of  the 
design  should  reach  the  English  Government  soon  eooagh  to 
enable  them  to  detach  a  small  force  to  frustrate  it. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  position,  the  French  pro- 
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eeeded  to  fit  out  aa  expedition  90  sail  strong,  under  tBe  Gonnt 
de  Forbin,  with  a  munerons  body  of  tzoops.  Certainly  a  month 
before  it  was  ready  to  sail  the  English  Govemment  had  inteiUi* 
gence  of  it,  and  by  the  12th  Uavoh  ample  fi»oe  was  assembled, 
Sir  George  Byng  being  in  the  Downs  with  the  main  part  of  it. 
The  winds  and  weather  so  favoured  the  French  that  they  were 
able  to  put  to'  sea  on  the  17th  Mareh,  at  a  time  when  Byng 
was  driven  to  the  Downs  hy  adverse  weather.  On  the  19tb, 
being  back  again  on  the  French  coast,  be  learnt  the  departure  of 
the  enemy,  but  could  only  guess  that  their  destination  was  Scot- 
land. He  therefore  divided  his  force,  leaving  Bear- Admiral  Baker 
with  a  division  in  the  Downs,  while  he  himself  made  all  sail  for 
Edinburgh.  lie  ancborod  in  the  Firtli  of  Forth  at  night  on  the 
23rd,  and  in  the  morning  saw  the  object  of  his  jmrFnit  flying  to 
the  nortli-eastward  as  fast  as  the  wind  woukl  carry  hiiu.  Forbin 
had  anchored  beforo  Byng  arrived,  and  had  been  made  aware  oi' 
the  piu'siiit  which  was  on  his  heels,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  his 
plans  were  known  and  thoroughly  prepared  against  by  the  EngUsh. 
He  had  observed  the  anclioring  of  liyng's  squadron,  only  too 
happy  to  know  that  he  was  himself  unobserved,  aud  had  iiumo- 
diately  sent  round  to  the  ships  to  put  all  their  lights  out  and  make 
off  to  sea  without  a  moment's  delay.  Byng  chased  them,  but  only 
managed  to  capture  one  ship,  the  Salubury,  and  Forbin  got  the 
rest  of  his  squadron  safe  back  into  Dunkirk. 

The  incident  simply  shows  how  prccarions  the  success  of  any 
expedition  by  sea  must  be  when  it  depends,  not  on  its  strength,  but 
upon  the  chances  that  the  enemy  may  not  have  intelligence,  or 
may,  in  some  way,  be  unprepared  to  employ  a  sufficient  naval 
force  in  time.  Doubtless  the  thing  may  be  done  in  cases,  but 
they  must  bo  rare,  and  the  risks  of  failure  are  so  great  as 
g^erally  to  stigmatise  such  attempts  as  mere  acts  of  rashness. 

In  October  1708  Minorca  fell  to  the  attack  of  an  army  com- 
manded by  Lieut.-General  Stanhope,  when  supported  and  supplied 
by  a  fleet,  under  Sir  John  Leake,  in  command  of  the  surrounding 
waters,  acting  on  the  knowledge  that  the  French  fleet  was  in  no 
condition  to  interfere. 

Returning  to  the  West  Indies,  we  find  the  rule  of  naval  war, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  now  become  fundamental,  in  full 
force.  ])a  Casse  was  in  command  of  a  squadron  estimated  to  be 
double  the  strength  of  tliat  commanded  by  Commodore  Wager, 
and  not  only  does  he  abstain  from  all  idea  of  territorial  attack, 
bui  he,  though  certainly  one  of  the  most  able  and  energetic  oncers 
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in  the  French  navy,  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  wholly  to  com- 
merce defence.  HiH  true  objective  was  Wager's  squadiOD,  but  it 
is'  not  always  that  the  true  oLjoctive  is  seen.  In  this  case,  Com- 
modore Wager  used  his  powers  of  evasion  in  a  legitimate  v:n.j, 
not  necessarily  hazardous.  He  intercepted  the  Spanish  galleons 
in  the  absence  of  da  Casse'e  protecting  fleet,  and  made  a  great 
prize. 

The  only  point  noteworthy  in  the  naval  history  of  Europe  in 
170!),  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  is  the  way  in 
wljieli  the  towns  along  the  Spanish  roast,  which,  in  the  collapse 
of  the  Aiisliian  cause  in  Spain,  had  come  to  be  invested  on  the 
land  side,  were  kept  alive  for  a  time  by  resting  on  the  sea  base  to 
which  stores  and  proTisionB  amyed  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  chief  Berviees  of  Sir  George  Byng  and  Sir  Edward 
'Whittaker  may  be  said  to  hare  heen,  on  ihe  one  hand,  the 
supply  of  the  Spanish  eoast,  and  on  the  other,  the  preTention  of 
interferenee  with  it  by  the  French  over  sea. 

In  1710  Sir  John  Korris  became  Commttnder-in*Chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  his  arrival  with  the  Rpring  fleet  in  March 
13th  at  Port  Mahon,  he  learnt  that  the  French  had  been  making 
such  head  at  sea  while  the  Englisli  fleet  was,  bo  to  spealc,  in 
winter  quarters,  that  they  had  captured  the  Pemlnole,  64,  and  the 
Fakon,  82.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  battle  of  Malaga,  there  was  a  tenden<^ — ^it  was  not  moro 
— to  a  disputed  command  of  the  sea.* 

Such  as  it  was,  the  French,  still  nntan;^ht  hy  all  that  had  {irnn 
on,  consiflerod  the  territorial  ntlacks  might  be  renew<  «1  on  tlitir 
Fitlc,  if  not  with  impunity,  at  Itiist  with  a  minimum  of  risk. 
A\  1h  11  Nurris,  on  the  7th  of  April,  arrived  at  Barcelona  with  the 
b«iUM(1ron  under  his  iunntdii.te  command,  he  Itarnt  that  the  enemy 
had  a  pr(g(ct  in  preparation  for  an  attack  on  Bardinia,  with  20 
galleys,  5  ships,  and  other  small  vessels,  carrying  with  them  some 
3,500  men.  Norris  immediately  set  himself  to  prevent  the  success 
Oi  this  expedition,  and  sailed  for  that  purpose  with  10  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  2  regiments.   He  proceeded  first  to  Bastia  in 

•  Thnt  no  :ip})rc1ioi)';!on?t  vrert*  pntfrfninL'd  l>y  the  En^Iinh,  nuiy  be  jjalhcrrd  frotii  tfio 
very  scattered  atate  of  the  To  soil  of  the  line  vrbich  «re  stated  tobaTe  been  under  NorrU's 
tammmi  when  Im  Mt  Port  Mabon  for  B«rMl«n«.  Tito  irart  on  tliotr  ivajr  io  Llabon 
to  oloan, nAt» Md  return;  2  wcro  conrojlllg  com  from  Oran  toSj.nin;  '.t  were  oon- 
vovinp  rom  from  tlie  Ar<.lil]>ol8go  ;  2  w*»rf»  wntrhfnjr  the  J^traights  of  Messina;  1  waa 
tratcbing  Sardinia ;  2  were  on  a  miaaion  to  Genoa ;  and  only  C  «er«  witb  Sir  Joba 
Konii.  Bal  I  tfabkthol  Mm*  Ontoh  tbip*  al  Bftcealoiift  •»  hit  otil  of  tUt  Meoank 
(/Set  Entiek,  p.  $60,  aotih) 
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Corsica,  and  then  to  Tetra  Nnova  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  F^ardinia. 
Hrre  he  found  some  tartans,  wliit-h  had  just  landed  between  100 
and  nOO  troops  wlio  had  taken  the  town.  But  the  capture  of  the 
tart  ins,  and  the  l:nidin{^  of  some  troops  undpr  General  Brown, 
^  compelled  the  Burreuder  at  discretion  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
forces. 

There  beinp;  no  intelligence  of  any  further  attempts  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  and  repurtb  leaehiii^  Norris  that  the  Duke  of 
Fursis  was  conducting  the  main  attack  on  the  west  side  of  the 
iBland,  he  made  his  ivfty  throngh  the  Straits  of  Bonififteio*  There, 
on  the  8th  of  Juno,  ho  got  inteUigenoe  of  the  ineTitable  action  of 
rule  in  nml  var&re.  It  was  imposdbJe  Ibr  the  Fienoh  to  eon- 
tinne  their  desigiit  under  the  threat  of  the  saperior  sea  tone  of 
Nonis.  The  Dnke  of  FarsiB  had  retired  to  Ajaedo,  seeldiig  as  he 
sapposed  aod  hoped,  the  shelter  of  a  neutral  port*  Not  being  so 
sure  of  his  ground,  the  Duke  himself  fled  away  back  to  France 
with  his  galleys,  leaving  some  of  his  troops  in  8  large  transports, 
with  tlie  greater  part  of  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provisionB. 
Norris  fell  upon  and  destroyed  them,  and  thus  at  onoe  ended  all 
ideas  of  attack  on  Sardinia,  and  added  another  page  to  the 
chapter  of  naval  stratep^y,  which  teaches  the  hazard,  at  least,  of 
all  attempts  to  attack  territory  over  an  uncotnnianded  sea. 

Immediately  after  thi^  fame  a  further  illustration  of  the  dognia 
that,  even  over  a  commanded  sea,  it  in  no  use  attack  inn-  territory 
with  insutiicient  lp.nd  force;  and  that,  guneraily  sijeakmg,  reliance 
on  effective  co-operation  from  the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded 
country  ia  not  very  safe.  The  inhahitants  of  the  Cevi  unefi  were 
then  in  insurrection  against  the  king  of  France,  and  were  in  arms 
as  far  south  as  to  be  within  60  miles  of  the  town  of  Cette.  The 
idea  of  the  ABies  was  that,  if  this  plase  oould  be  eaptored  and 
held,  eommunioations  might  be  established  with  the  rebels,  and 
something  like  a  permanent  footing  eetabliehed  in  Franee  itself. 
To  be  snocessial  in  an  undertaking  of  this  character,  it  is  obvioas 
that  considerable  land  force  in  the  first  instance,  and  »  full  pro- 
Tision  for  its  remforcement  and  supply  in  the  second,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  To  attempt  it,  as  was  done,  with  only  700  men 
and  no  preparation  for  reinfcrcement,  was  at  the  best  but  rash. 

Cette  is  a  little  town  on  the  French  coast,  midway  between 
Marseilles  and  the  Spanish  frontier.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  which  is  itself  almost  an  island,  being  connected  with  the 
mainland  only  by  a  beach  stretching  to  the  N  Jl.  and  S.W.,  and 

•  Ooislea  ihm  lMlfli«ed  to  the  RepabliQ  ot  im.m«. 
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foraung  the  eoait  line.  Within  this  beaoh  and  catting  it  off  from 
the  land  Ibr  eiz  or  seven  nulea  to  the  eonthward,  and  for  three  or 
four  miles  to  the  northtmrd,  is  a  sheet  of  water  whieh  is  several 
fatnoms  deep  where  it  immediately  smronnds  the  hill  of  Cette. 
Without  long-range  artiUsiy  Gettc  cannot  be  attacked  bat  bj 
approach  along  these  eaoseways  or  beaches,  and  it  was  tlx  rofore  n 
place  naturally  strong,  so  long  as  it  could  be  supplied  from  the 
sea,  which  a  little  harbour  facilitated.  But  just  as  it  was  a  place 
easily  held  on  a  sea  base,  because  of  the  difficult}^  of  approach  on 
the  land  side,  it  was  by  so  much  a  bad  place  from  which  to  open 
up  communications  with  the  Cevennes. 

The  fleet  got  before  Cette  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  fit  once 
landed  upon  the  beach  the  700  troops  and  some  marines  provided, 
without  difficulty  or  opposition.  The  first  thing  next  morning 
they  marched  upon  the  town,  and,  assisted  by  the  fire  from  some 
of  the  ships,  possessed  themselves  of  it.  The  next  day  they  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  bridge  of  Agde,  ten  miles  to  the  S.W., 
which  formed  the  key  of  the  position  in  that  direction,  as  ap- 
parently the  kmg  causeway  coold  not  he  leacbed  hat  by  the 
bridge,  or  by  fording  the  shallow  or  sonth-wesfcem  part  of  the  lake, 
to  which  tiiere  was  commnnication  from  the  sea.  . 

On  the  17th  Mtyor-General  Seissan,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  tioops,  received  inteUigenoe  that  the  Doke  de  Boqaelaare  was 
advancing  from  Htee  with  400  Dragoons  and  2,000  Militia^  to 
cross  the  shallow  part  of  the  lake.  The  General  sent  140  men  to 
aeeure  the  bridge  of  Agde,  and  at  the  same  time  a  message  to  the 
Admiral  to  send  boats  into  the  lake.  These  precautions  caused  the 
French  to  return  to  Meze,  but  word  was  soon  broui^dit  that  on  a 
false  alarm  the  detachment  guarding  the  bridge  had  abandoned  it. 
Then,  too,  it  becfitne  known  that  the  forces  approacliing  by  way  of 
Agde  wore  considerable,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall 
back  on  Cette.  But  this  was  to  leave  the  place  open,  and  accord- 
ingly the  enemy  pressed  on  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  it, 
and  the  troops  were  embarked,  vvitli  the  loss  of  tlu  ir  rear-guard, 
and  all  hopes  of  combining  with  tiie  iniiabitauts  of  the  Cevennes  . 
collapsed. 

There  being  no  naval  force  to  hinder  it,  a  sofficient  squadron 
onder  Captain  Martin  proceeded  to  Boston  in  the  sommer  of  1700, 
for  the  puipose  of  organizing  there  an  attack  against  Port  Boyal» 
now  Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Two  thonsand  land  forces  were  em* 

*  Said  lu  bo  2,000  hune,  each  with  a  luut  aoldim  behind  biiu.    Lediard^  toL  ii.^ 
p.  846, 
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barlrt'fl  in  tnuisports,  with  full  supplies  aud  munitions,  and-  tlia 
exptditiou  came  to  an  anchor  at  thr*  entrance  of  Port  Royal  har- 
bour ou  September  24th.  Careful  arrangements  resulted  in  ilie 
landing  of  tb.e  troopy,  with  guns  and  all  proper  appliances.  The 
single  mortar  vessel  belonging  to  the  expedition  proceeded  to  play 
heavily  and  continuuuhly  on  the  fort,  which  was  at  I. lie  same  time 
bombarded  from  the  batLei-ies  erected  on  shore.  The  resuH  was  that 
on  the  1st  October  the  Governor  sent  to  propose  terms  of  capitola* 
tion,  which  were  accepted,  and  this  part  of  Nova  Scotia  passed  thus 
easily  inio  our  haads.  The  hiatorxans  xeasonablj  eiedit  the  naval 
and  military  oommandeit  with  complete  agreement  aod  eo-opeca* 
tion,  and  we  may  point  to  it  as  oonyeying  the  simple  leeeon  already 
several  timee  stated,  that  a  land  and  sea  attack  properly  eon- 
dneted  against  a  place  which  is  not  relraved  by  sea  on|^t  generally 
to  succeed. 

In  the  West  Indies,  in  1710,  the  attack  and  defenoe  of  commerce 
entirely  occupied  th^  minds  of  the  aotiiorities  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  in  1711  the  presence  of  du  Casse  on  the  French  side,  and  of 
Commodore  Littleton  on  the  other,  kept  territory  as  it  were  neutral, 

and  fixed  attention  on  the  English  side  to  the  capture,  and  on  the 
French  side  to  the  delmoQ,  ot  the  annual  fleet  ol  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships. 

But  in  the  Leeward  Inlands  the  French  hoped  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  the  m&m  of  the  Englisli  force  was  nway  far  to 
leeward  at  Jamaica,  and  that  there  were  only  vna  or  two  cruisers 
to  prevtiit  any  attacks  being  made  on  the  British  Islands.  They 
proposed  to  treat  the  water  strategically  as  an  indifferent  sea,  for- 
getting that  if  there  was  any  naval  force  they  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  and  beat  it  beifiir^  they  could  hopefor  specess ;  and  that  an 
indifliBrent  sea  did  not  mean  a  sea  where  the  naval  forces  engaged 
were  small,  but  where  tbere  was  no  naval  force  whatever,  properly 
so  called.  The  design  was  against  the  Island  of  Antigua,  and  a 
lovoe  of  3,000  land  troops  wae  prepared  at  Martiniqne.  The  naval 
force  to  Gomoy  it  wae  ineignifieant,  and  for  the  most  part  eitem- 
porised.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Martiniqiie  on  the  10th  Jane, 
bnt  was  scarcely  clear  of  the  island  when  one  of  the  few  British 
cruisers  available,  the  NMtcattie,  fell  upon  it,  broke  it  up  and  dis- 
persed it  so  that  the  vesfels  were  only  too  glad  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  their  own  harbours. 

Untaught  by  this  mishap,  the  French  still  hoped  to  do  some- 
thing on  a  smaller  scale  ;  and  after  a  few  day  later  succeeded  in 
shpping  some  1,600  men  by  night  into  the  Island  of  Monserrat. 
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There,  for  a  moment,  ihej  proceeded  to  plunder,  but  b«foce-ihe 
day  was  over,  intelligence  of  the  prohable  arrival  of  the  Neweai&t 
caused  their  hurried  re-embarkation,  so  hurried  that  they  left  some 
of  their  men  behind  them,  Nor  did  they  them  whoUy  escape,  for 
on  their  way  back  to  their  own  island  they  were  met  by  the  British 
cruisers  Diamond  and  Fantlier,  which  made  several  prizes  amoagst 
them. 

These  attacks,  where  the  force  employed  is  small,  where  the  dis- 
tance to  be  passed  over  8ea  ib  short,  and  where,  if  a  successful 
landing  is  eflfect^»d,  capture  of  the  whole  territory  may  follow,  con- 
stitute perhaps  the  limits  within  which  there  in  any  eliance  at  all 
of  a  succesblui  attack  on  territory  by  the  inferior  naval  force.  But 
attacks  on  territory  of  any  kind  are  such  serious  afEairs  that  the 
best-arranged  sometimeB  &il  ftam  wioiia  oaases,  whieb  oould  not 
have  been  foreseen,  even  when  the  expedition  is  oondoeted  over 
a  sea  absolutely  undefended. 

Snob  an  example  we  have  In  the  intended  attack  on  Qoebee  in 
1711-  The  forces  both  land  and  sea  for  this  expedition,  which  left 
St.  Helens  for  America  on  the  11th  April  1711,  were  on  a  not  in- 
eonsiderablc  scale,  and  consisted  of  11  of  the  line,  with  other 
vessels  nnder  Bear- Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  and  81  trans^ 
ports  carrying  5,d00  troops  nnder  Brigadier-General  Hill.  It  was 
expected  that  large  reinforcements  would  be  drawn  from  Boston, 
whither  the  fleet  proceeded  in  the  first  instance,  but  "  the  Admiral 
was  far  from  meeting  in  New  Engbn^l  with  that  hearty  zml  for 
the  service  which  he  expected,"  *  and  in  the  end  the  cspediuon  did 
not  Bail  for  the  St.  Lawrence  until  the  30th  July,  and  then  with 
pilots  on  board  who  only  professed  their  ignorance  of  the  navig^tioD 
before  them. 

Sir  Hovenden  Walker's  inquiries  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lubi- 
ncsB  in  hand  were  not  encouraging.  The  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrenee  was  represented  to  be  so  dangerous  that  he  held  it  im« 
possible  to  take  80-gan  ships  np,  and  Islt  himself  obliged  to'  send 
two  of  these  home,  slilfting  bis  flag  from  oneof  them  into  aTO-gmi 
ship,  tlie£4^r.  Hie  had  also  InteUigenee  of  the  probable  aivival 
«f  a  Freneh  ship  of  60  gons,  and  another  of  80 ;  ani  though  sool 
•  loree  eonld  not  attempt  anything  as  agalnat  Ms  own,  yet  he 
eirdered  the  two  80-gim  ships  to  eniise  for  a  monfli  at  the  month  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  before  they  went  home,  in  order  that  he  mighi 
aot  be  interfered  with. 

Walker  did  not  reach  Gasp6  Bay  until  Angnst  18th,  where  he 

•  Botiek,  p.  €08. 
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anchored  to  wait  for  a  lair  wind.  On  the  20th  he  Bailed,  bat  next 
dliay  flBll  into  a  thiok  fog  in  the  evening,  aeoompanied  with  atrong 
winda  from  E.  and  E.S.E.  In  this  dangerous  position,  probably 
in  the  open  water  above  Antieoiti  Island,  tiie  fleet  was  broaght-to 
with  their  heads  to  the  southward.  Had  they  kept  so  ttU  monung, 
very  possibly  the  subsequent  disaster  might  have  been  avoided. 
But  about  half^past  10  at  night  it  was  assumed  that  the  south 
shore  was  seen,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  wswr  and  bring-to 
with  their  heads  to  the  northward.  "  What  men  will  do,  not 
knowinjT  what  they  do,"  at  sea,  is  not  iH  oxemplified  when  we  learn 
that  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  with  this  great  tieet  under  his  charge, 
in  a  fog,  with  pilots  he  did  not  trust,  and  fully  impressed  with  all 
the  dangers  of  the  situation,  was  going  comfortably  to  bed  as  soon 
08  the  fleet  was  brought  to.  It  was  one  of  the  soldiers — a  Captain 
Goddard — who,  with  aharper  eyen  than  the  sailors,  and  a  mind 
probably  free  from  foregone  conelusious,  saved  the  whole  fleet  from 
destruction.  As  they  were  wearing,  he  was  certain  he  saw  breakers 
strotching  away  to  leeward.  At  first  he  was  not  listened  to,  but 
becoming  more  certain  and  more  Importunate,  "  he  penetrated  to 
the  Admiral's  cabin,"  and  made  him  come  on  deck— even  In  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers.  Then,  indeed,  it  was  seen  that  the 
whole  fleet  was  standing  on  to  the  north  shore,  and  was  even  then 
amongst  the  breakers.  It  speaJcs  well  for  the  subsequent  energy 
and  seamanship  that  only  8  transports  were  lost.  They  carried 
1,383  men,  of  whom  only  499  were  saved.* 

This  disaster  not  only  made  delay  in  an  undertaking  already' 
long  behind  its  time,  but  it  broke  any  spirit  that  may  have  existed 
amongst  the  officers  and  pilots  previously.  It  was  unanimously 
concluded  that  the  St.  Lawrence  was  barred  to  the  fleet  bec^anseof 
its  dangers,  and  tbe  ships  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  Spanish 
River  Bay  in  Cape  Breton.  There  were  other  considerations  which 
DosHibly  had  equal  weight.  The  supplies  of  the  fleet  were  by  this 
time  exceedingly  limited.  There  were  only  provisions  for  ten  weeks 
on  short  allowance,  and  the  bread  would  not  last  out  even  as  far  as 
that.  There  was  indeed  some  apprehension  that  d  the  fleet  did 
get  up  to  Quebec,  it  might  And  tbe  place  deserted  and  void  of  sup- 
plies of  any  sort,  in  which  case  the  great  expedition  must  either 
starve  there  or  quit  it  with  all  speed,  and  witii  complete  foilure 
facing  it.  This  shortness  of  supply,  combined  with  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  forbade  an  attack  on  Plaeentia,  in  Newfoundland,  which 
was  intended  to  have  formed'  a  subsequent  item  in  the  programme 

*  Lediard.  vol.  iL,  p.  8S4.  * 
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had  the  attack  on  Quehec  succeeded.  There  was  then  nothing  for 
it  but  to  return  home  to  meet  the  disgrace  which  failure  almost 
invariably  entailed  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
England  upon  the  naval  olBcer  who  was  the  agent.  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker  did  not,  however,  at  first  meet  this  disgrace.  He  com- 
maudpd  again  in  the  West  Indies,  until  after  the  i>eace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  bat  was  afterwards,  for  reasons  not  on  public  record^ 
struck  off  the  list  of  Admirals.* 

In  bringing  the  War  of  the  Succession  to  a  conclusion,  as  fiu-  as 
attacks  from  over  the  sea  are  concerned,  there  appeal  tu  bu  but  two 
incidents  which  it  ia  desirable  to  refer  io. 

I  hm  spoken,  in  my  tenth  efaapter,  ol  the  etfeet  of  the  wind 
in  the  West  Indies  preventing  «  fleet  at  Jamaiea  ixom  enr* 
eising  any  eommand  over  the  water  snrroonding  the  Eastern 
Islands.  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  was  at  Antigua  on  Jnne  2ith» 
171%  and  then  probablj  in  eonunand  of  8  sail.  He  may  not  have 
had  inteUigence  of  the  fact,  bat  the  Freneh  then  had  a  considerable 
naval  force  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that»  when  he  sailed  for 
Jamaica  and  arrived  there  on  July  6ih,  he  consequently  left  behind 
him  a  sea  to  some  extent  commanded  by  the  enemy.  Nor  wdre  the 
French  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions.  M.  Cassard, 
with  8  large  men-of-war,  and  17  or  18  smaller  vessels,  and  some 
thousands  of  troops,  made  an  unsucces.sful  attack  on  Antigua,  and 
then  raided  the  island  of  Monserrat,  quitting  it,  however,  with  pre- 
cipitation on  bearing  of  the  approach  of  some  English  .war-ships. 
The  few  that  there  were  in  these  waters  appear  to  have  concen- 
trated themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  islands,  so  that  a  second 
attempt  proposed  against  Antigua  was  given  over,  bouiething, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  done  against  Surinam  and  St. 
Christophurs  by  the  French,  bat  the  accounts  are  meagre  and 
conflicting. 

Bbguay-Troimi  had  eondneted  a  somewhai  eonsiderable  and 
Bu^oessfnl  e^^iion  against  Bio  Janeiro  in  1711,  where  he  was 
able  io  hmd  near  8,000  men,  all  the  eondttions  which  we  have 
noted  as  being  oondocive  to  soceess  being  present.t 

II  may»  perhaps*  appear  not  so  easy  to  lay  hold  of  any  prin- 
ciples governing  so  varied  a  series  of  ooonrrences  as  T  have  detailed 
in  this  chaptsr.  But  I  think  that,  properly  onderstoodt  principles 

•  As* te«l«tdl«rMa»TieMwiM,W«lkar«Mprob«bfyiiol  ft  poinds  8m 
Ledittd.  Note  io  ro\.  \l,  p.  865, 
t  0«  LqjMffooM,  ToL  ti., !».  lift 
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of  the  broadest  and  deareai  kind  may  be  drawn  ont  and  adopted 
MleBBons. 

Id  the  first  place,  the  rule  as  to  the  influence  of  the  superior 
naval  force  in  checking,  preventing,  or  interrapiing  attacks  on 
territory  by  the  inferior  naval  force  oontinoes  absolatefy  nn* 
broken.  We  see  Gibraltar  three  times  saved,  and  Barcelona  once 
saved,  by  Sir  John  Leake,  when  tho  base  of  the  fleet  was  as  far 
distant  as  Lisbon.  Hir  John  Norris  catches  thr  French  attempt 
on  Sardinia,  as  it  were  in  mid-air,  and  stops  it  altogether,  at  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  woald-be  invaders.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
note,  too,  that  the  French  hoped  to  effect  this  act  of  evasion  by 
means  of  propulsion  independent  of  wiiid.  The  galleys  employed 
were  not  able  to  eflfect  their  object,  but  they  were  able  to  escape  by 
reason  of  their  greater  mobility,  while  the  sailing  ships  became  the 
spoils  of  the  victorious  English.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  prin- 
ciple IS  illttstrated  at  least  onoe  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
proposed  attaek  on  Antigoa  is  frostrated  by  the  appearance  of 
naval  foroe,  and  where  the  raiding  of  If  onsenat  is  dieeked  by  the 
romonr  of  approaching  naval  force.  The  fittlnre  of  Forbin's 
attempt  on  Scotland  is  possibly  a  still  stronger  illostratbn  of  the 
.  nde,  for  if  we  suppose  Scotland  to  hare  been  at  any  point  friendly 
to  the  landing  of  the  French  troops,  the  expedition  was  one  not 
involving  either  time  to  complete  the  naval  part  of  it»  or  commoni- 
cation  over  sea  afterwards. 

Where  the  naval  force  is  so  superior  as  to  be  in  assured  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  the  operations  on  the  Spanish  coast,  the  capture 
of  Cette  and  of  Port  Royal,*  the  raiding  of  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  the  capture  of  liio  Janeiro  by  the  French,  all 
prove  the  openness  of  territory  to  attack  in  spite  of  local 
defences  when  the  surrounding  sea  is  not  defended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question  of  the  ruhitions  between  the 
attack  and  the  local  defence,  whether  the  latier  proves  superior. 
Of  this  we  get  an  illustration  in  M.  Cassard's  fiEulure  against 
Antigua,  and  sttceess  against  Monsecxat,  so  fiur  as  approadiing 
naval  fotoe  admitted. 

Bnt  then  the  refleetion  offinn  itself  that,  in  the  West  Indies  at 
leasts  wbOe  superior  local  and  fixed  delonsive  force  was  neeesssxy  to 
lepel  attasks  when  madOr  inCsnor  defensive  and  movable  naval  foroe 
may  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  even  the  contemplation  of  a 
teKxitoiial  attack.    This  is  illnstrated  by  the  cnrioos  coincidences 
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htstween  the  cessation  of  territorial  attatkri  and  the  appearance  of 
hostile  squadrons  facing  each  other,  even  where  the  difference  of 
force  WRH  c?reat.  And  a  further  particular  rt  flcction  occurs  when 
we  see  iho  success  which  attended  so  mauy  of  the  attacks  from 
island  on  island,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  ao  many  local  defences, 
whether  the  permaneni  maintenanoe  bj  either  aidft,  of  a  w6mSI 
wpadnM  fti  tiia  Leeward  lelanda  might  not  baT«  been  a  cheaper 
ae  well  as  a  more  effeettve  means  of  defenee.  There  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  Frenoh  and  English  naval  forces,  in  nearly  eqnal 
strength,  always  in  those  waters,  might  have  meant  territorial 
peaee  Hmnigbont  the  war. 

Bnt  it  is  dear  that  to  read  aright  the  lessons  of  this  series  of 
territorial  attaeksi  whether  sacoessfal  or  ^msOjOeesBfal,  we  mnst 
take  largely  into  aoootmt  the  effect  the  season  had  in  preventing 
in  those  days  the  maintenance  of  naval  force  in  a  permanent 
position.  Whatevor  advantages  were  gained  on  either  side  from 
the  absence  of  opposing  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies  were  due  to 
season,  or  to  the  helief  or  custom  that  naval  force  must  be 
withdrawn  from  certain  localities  at  certain  times.  Take  away 
this  element  of  withdrawal,  and  all  idea  of  territorial  attack  passes 
away,  not  only  by  the  inferior  naval  power,  but  even  by  the 
Hupu  iur  naval  power  also,  uulesa  the  superority  is  very  great 
iiitleed. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed,  as  more  or  less  influenciiiti  tih  terri- 
torial attacks,  is  the  relative  distance  of  the  bases  from  the  objective. 
Taking  Barcelona  as  an  eiample,  the  French  were  at  an  advantage 
hi  all  operations,  either  fbr  its  attack  or  defence,  because  of  its 
nearness  to  Tonlon;  and  they  were  able  to  strike  at  it,  or  to 
snccoor  it,  as  (lie  case  might  be,  becaose  the  English  naval  base 
was  as  distant  as  lAsbon.  In  the  West  Indies,  too,  we  see 
operations  oondmted  from  the  base  of  If artiniqne  against  neigh- 
bouring islands,  which  are  not  at  all  checked  by  naval  force  with 
its  base  far  to  leeward  at  Jamaica. 

But  yet  all  these  questions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  interference  of 
naval  force  with  territorial  attacks  seem  to  be  in  abeyance,  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  historians  who  relate  the  facts  for  us,  but 
even  in  the  contemplation  of  the  chief  actors  when  we  meet  their 
ipaiKsima  verba.  No  doubt  there  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for 
this  It  may  ho  snid  that  the  thought  was  equally  absent  from 
their  mmds  as  from  Lhcir  words,  because  as  a  fact  this  threat  of 
naval  interference  did  not  intiuence  the  actors.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  so  argue.    I  cannot  deny  the  detailed  experience  of  so 
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many  cnsee  where  the  naval  force  went  beyond  the  threat,  and 
was  absolutely  defensive.  Nor  can  I  escape  from  the  conviction 
that  the  occasional  allueionB — mere  slips  of  the  pen,  they  seem  to 
be — to  the  governing  power  of  the  navai  threat  in  territorial 
attacks  and  defences,  betoken  an  abiding  sense  of  a  cause  so 
obvioiifi  to  lunval  commanden  ihal  it  does  not  ooonr  to  them  to 
state  it  in  fonn.  Historiaos  do  not  seem  to  have  been  well  enough 
infonned  to  notice  the  omintone  and  their  cauaefl. 

I  most  observe  also,  generally,  that  while  on  the  one  side  we  have 
Men,  both  in  the  Meditenanean  and  the  "West  Indies,  sneoessfid 
attacks  on  coninifiEoe  by  the  inferior  fleet  evading  the  snperiar,  and 
soccessM  reliefs  conveyed  over  sea  in  spite  of  the  preaenee  of 
superior  naval  force,  we  should  check  our  conclusions  upon  the 
foots  by  remembering  that,  as  yet,  history  has  shown  ns  very 
little  blockade,  or  attempt  to  blockade.  The  superior  navy  covers 
each  operation  by  the  display  of  such  a  force  on  the  spot  that  the 
enemy  does  not  dare  to  appear,  but  it  leaves  the  fncmy  free  to 
attack  unguarded  su])plie8  and  convoys.  The  practice,  perhaps 
even  tlio  idea,  of  barring  the  enemy  in  his  ports,  and  so  pre* 
serving  a  free  sea  in  rear,  i^  not  yet  developed. 
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The  Conditjokb  under  which  Attacks  on  Territoby  fJLOU  toe 
Sba  suocsed  o&  fail — (coft^tnti^. 

'  Spain  fat  1718»  b«iiig  la  Mmnaad  «f  ih»  lf«(Bt«rraiiMm  Baft*  eonqnan  Bldlj  

Bynt;  appears,  and  dartrojt  the  Spaaiah  4Mt.-f-Sea  round  Sicily  commatidcd  by  tba 
British,  Sicily  offers  to  snrr»?nder. — Casp  of  SnHinia  parallel  to  that  of  Sicily. — Spanf'^h 
•Itampt  on  Rosa-«hire  a  faiiora.— Vigo  raided  by  ^igbells  and  Lord  Cobbam. — Capture 
«f  Ptorto  Baflo  ranuultftbla  m  tiba  dJnet  sttadt  by  ahipa.— Oartagena,  in  ths  Waat 
Indien,  bombarded  hf  Taamon.-  Surri^nddr  of  Cbagres  to  afanpla  bombardment.— 
Chftii^;e  in  strntcpic  condition  of  West  In  1  m  waters  in  consequence  of  arrirnl  of 
Spaoisb  and  l<'roncb  fleeta. — Uisapprehenaiuas  of  eontemporary  Iiiatonaas. — A.rriral  of 
Ogto  mi  daptrtnra  «f  Ftrnob  flaat  ravanaa  atmtwgfa  oonditlona. — OarUgena  attnalnd. 
— In«aai!|Mbanaibla  failafa.— St.  Jago  da  Oab*,— Vallara  «f  attaak  fhun  pananal 
amvaaa. 

Spaxh  in  1718  had  crept  up  oonsidenibly  in  naval  power,  yet 
wftB  admittedly  inoapable  of  oontending  against  England  for  flie 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Nevertheleea»  ahe  held  fallaeioaa  ideas  as 
to  the  possibility  of  maJdng  and  holding  eonqnests  whioh  required 
free  BS»-eommnnications  for  their  maintenanee.  She  proposed  to 
vnsl  the  island  of  Sieily  ficom  the  House  of  Savoy  against  the 
win  of  the  pontr  whioh  would,  when  it  dioee,  oommand  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and,  of  course,  to  hold  it  in  spite  of  opposing 
naval  force. 

In  Jnly  1718»  she  herself  being  in  eommand  of  the  Mediterranean, 
a  Spanish  army  of  30,000  men,  eonvoyecl  by  a  fleet  of  22  sail  of 
the  line,  bad  no  difficulty  in  possessing  itself  of  almost  the  whole 
island,  the  fortress  of  Messina  being,  in  fact  the  sole  possession 

remaining  to  the  House  of  Savoy. 

But  in  August  the  interfering  British  fleet  appeared  off  MeBsina, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Byng,  and  began  the  series  of 
operations  which  coul<l  only  result  in  the  undoinf^'  of  all  that  the 
Spaniards,  in  their  waul  oi  comprehension  of  the  problem,  had  been 
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at  such  pnin"^  to  do.  The  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  17  sail  of  the 
line  *  had  quitted  Messina  for  the  cast  coast  of  Sicily  only  the 
day  before  Byng  with  22  sail  of  the  line  arrived  there.  Byng 
made  fair  proposals  to  the  Spanisli  rrneral,  the  Marquis  de  Lede, 
and  these  being  rejected,  lie  Bceuted  liie  prey  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  made  sail  after  it.  War  was  not  yet  declared,  but  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily  from  a  British  ally  was,  according  to  Byng's 
construction  of  iiia  uiders,  in  itself  hucii  a  declaiution.  The  Spanish 
fleet  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  really  defend 
itadf  against  a  ibree  not  only  numerically  but  individually  superior, 
macterially  and  morally.  Byng'a  irork  at  the  ensuing  battle, 
oalled  the  Battle  of  Gape  Passazo,  was  a  ohase  and  a  destrnction. 
Nine  sail  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  and  8  smaller  Teesels  were  taken ; 
8  sail  of  the  line  and  5  smaller  vessels  were  bmnt,  and  only  6 
sail  of  the  Un%  7  frigates^  and  some  ^Jlejs  and  smaller  vessels, 
escaped.  The  fate  of  Sicily  was  sealed  by  ^is  battle,  and  the  faet 
that  the  citadel  of  Messina  smxendered  to  the  Spanish  army  a 
month  afterwards  was  of  no  aeeonnt.  It  was  like  a  knight's 
exenxsion  over  to  the  opponent's  side  of  the  board  to  captm?e  a 
pawn  and  be  himself  cut  ofT. 

War  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  Spain  in  December 
1718,  and  the  weaker  naval  power  immediately  set  about  concoct- 
ing one  of  those  descents  which  might  possibly  not  require  the 
coniraand  of  the  sea  for  its  success,  evasion  of  the  superior  naval 
force  being  assumed  a  possibility,  Spain  proposed  to  land  troops 
in  Scotland,  to  raise  tlie  country  on  behalf  of  the  Pretender, 
Forty  transports,  with  5,000  troops  on  board  and  abundance  of  the 
munitions  of  war,  sailed  from  Cadiz  early  in  1719  under  convoy 
of  6  men-of-war,  boond  to'  ilie  coast  of  Boss,  the  whole  imder  the 
control  of  tlie  exiled  and  proscribed  James  Batler,  Dnlre  of  Ormond. 
As  usual,  the  British  foroe  was  fax  behind  in  time,  and  it  was  not 
till  April  that  8ir  John  Norris  pat  to  sea  on  the  defensive.  Bat 
more  than  a  month  before  he  sailed,  winds  and  weather  had 
praeticailj  pnt  an  end  to  the*  ^[lanish  expedition.  On  the  SlSth  of 
Febmsry  the  Spaniards  fell  in  with  a  gale  of  wind  when  they  were 
160  miles  west  of  Finistene,  which  broke  up  and  dispersed  the 
whole  fleet.  Only  5  tranqrarts  and  S  frigates  reached  Ross-shire, 
from  which  were  lauded  some  400  men  under  the  Earl  Marshal^ 
the  Earl  of  Seaford,  and  the  Mar'^nis  of  Tullibardine.  Major- 
Oeoeral  Wightman  m«t  this  force  after  it  had  drawn  fiome  1,500 
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Sootelimen  to  the  Jacobite  etandard,  and  defeated  it  'Whereupon 
the  in^en  Biixrendered»  and  the  Scottish  insnrganfe  fled  hither 
and  thither.  NaYal  force  was  also  on  the  apot^  and  sufficiently 
numerous  to  have  checked  all  reinforcement.* 

Byng,  haTlnrr  cleared  the  way  for  the  reduction  of  Sicily,  allowed 
that  matter  to  stand  over  for  the  winter  according  to  the  estab- 
lished  coarse  of  warfare  at  that  time.  He  wintered  at  Port  Mahon 
in  Minorca,  and  in  the  early  spring  proceeded  to  Naples  to  concert 
uT^asrires  for  roversing  the  Spanish  conquest,  he  beinj^  in  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  with  the  Empire  behind  him  for  troops,  while 
the  Spaniards  in  Sicily  were  wholly  dependuiit  on  the  island  itself 
for  reinforcement  and  supply. 

The  lu'st  attack  was  made  upon  Milazzo,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily,  which  was  captured,  and  apparently  became  the  landing- 
place  for  the  Urst  body  of  troops  destined  for  the  capture  of 
Messina-t  The  transports  were  sent  back  to  Naples  for  a  rein- 
foreemeut,  and  Byng  seems  to  have  then  captnied  the  Faro  of 
Messina,  and  adyaneed  on  the  town  hy  land  and  sea.  The  town 
soon  surrendered,  and  then  the  attack  on  the  citadel  began.  Borne 
of  the  Spanish  men-of-war  had  taken  refuge  under  the  guns  of  the 
citadel,  and  hoped  to  shelter  themselves  till  at  least  the  citadel 
itself  should  iaSL  But  Sir  George  Byng»  observing  that  awkward 
questions  would  arise  as  to  the  disposal  of  these  ships,  caused  a 
special  battery  to  be  erected  for  thoir  destruction,  which  was  duly 
effected  before  tlie  citadel  fell.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  Octo* 
ber  1719,  and  on  the  12tb  November  Sir  George  sent  his  whole 
fleet,  except  tlie  flag-ships,  to  Trapani,  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
island,  as  convoy  for  7,000  foot  and  500  horse  destined  for  its 
attack.  This  force  possessed  itself  of  Trapani,  Marsala,  and  Maz- 
zara,  while  otlier  torces  landed  fi  in  other  transports  took  Mola, 
Tavornirui,  Cautabiano,t  and  other  ports.  The  work  of  the  navy 
was,  in  short,  of  the  usual  character,  namely,  to  prevent  inter- 
ference from  the  sea ;  to  convoy,  land,  and  support  troops;  and  to 
supply  ports  after  they  were  captured.  Hervey  §  says  that  on  the 
capture  of  Trapani  the  Marquis  de  Lede  offered  to  evacuate  the 
island  on  terms,  so  that  the  eonquest  was  then  effected.  That 
the  terms  were  rejected,  and  that  the  island  was  not  evacuated  till 

♦  Hervey's  Naval  Uiftory,  toI.  iii.,  p.  406. 

t  Orniten  ttetloiMd  to  watali  Palnmo  liiten«pt*A  •  Miviidroa  of  8  sUpt,  vfth 
troops  and  supplies  for  thtt  %»iriardi.  Tw«  w«r»  wptimd  Md  tlw  third  bnral.^ 

liodiftrd,  Tol.  ij.,  p.  SMl 

*  Not  i4«otiB«d. 

i  Noxti  HitltTjft  Tol.  iii.,  p.  4ia 
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the  armistice  preceding  the  peace,  docs  not  in  any  way  touch  the 
main  pobition  tliat  Spain  could  not  hold  even  a  great  territory  like 
Sicily,  with  a  fnendly  population,  against  the  will  of  the  powpr 
commanding  the  sea.  It  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  manifest 
that  it  wag  only  her  temporary  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  enahled  her  even  to  consider  the  attack.  Her  mistake  was 
in  supposing  that  bhe  could  in  any  way  gain  hy  a  hold  on  Sicily 
deBtined  to  be  shaken  loose  the  moment  the  superior  navy  put  in 
a  word. 

JxuA  as  die  posaeaaed  hemlf  of  Sicily  ivifhoui  diffienlty,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  interrapt  her  by  eea,  so  had  she  poeaeaeed 
herself  of  Sardinia.  Had  the  war  oontinned,  it  mast  have  been 
wrested  from  her  as  Sicily  was,  bat  no  attempts  of  tfaia  kind 
appear  to  have  been  made  by.  the  English,  owing  to  their  fioroes 
bong  occupied  by  the  attack  on  Sicily.  Spain  wae  forced  to 
abandon  both  islands  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 

The  battle  of  Cape  Passaro  in  1718  having  shown  that  there 
was  no  chance  whatever  in  the  command  of  the  sea  being  con- 
tested by  Spain,  and  the  fate  of  the  expedition  to  Ross  making  it 
improbahle  that  the  Scottish  Jacobites  could  expect  any  farther 
support  from  the  Spanish  Government,  the  English  Government 
turned  its  attention  to  reprisals  upon  Spanish  territory.  These 
mark  the  second  phase  in  the  naval  war,  as  they  could  not  be 
safely  or  properly  undertaken  until  the  command  ol  the  sea  wag 
assured.  Lord  Cohham  was  appointed  to  command  a  body  of 
4,000  troops,  the  ti  armports  to  be  convoyed  by  a  force  of  5  sail  of 
the  line,  under  Yice-Admiral  Mighells.  The  destination  of  the 
expedition  was  kept  secret,  but  Corunna  was  the  point  of  attack, 
and  the  fleet  and  transports  sailed  for  that  port  from  St.  Helens  on 
September  21st.  It  is  stated  that  after  waiting  off  the  coast  of 
Qalioia  for  three  days  iox  the  two  men-of-war  which  failed  to 
amye»  the  delay  was  sofficient  to  change  the  destination  of  the 
force*  Vigo  waa  flied  apon»  anjl  Lord  Cobham  landed  hia  troops 
three  miles  ttcm  the  town  on  September  29th.  The  town  sur- 
rendered on  October  lat,  the  regular  troopa  retreating  into  the 
citadel,  which  appears  to  have  grown  up  since  Sir  George  Booke'a 
attack  fifteen  years  earlier*  Batteries  were  erected  on  shore  and 
gans  landed  in  increasing  numbers,  while  mortars  both  on  shore 
and  afloat  were  used  against  it.  The  citadel  surrendered,  on  the 
8th,  after  nearly  half  its  defenders  had  been  placed  hors  de  com- 
hnt,  and  the  garrison  marched  out.  Ponte  Vedra  at  the  end  oi 
the  bSgy  was  subsequently  taken,  and  its  guns  carried  oS,  but 
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Bedondela  wu  fbmid  imdefanded»  with  its  old  fort  in  nans.  The 
gmiB  being  emywhere  destioyed  or  earned  off,  and  the  forte 
blown  np,  the  troops  were  re-emhar1ced,  and  the  expedition  having 
seenred  plunder,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  arms  and  ammnnition 
destined  for  the  service  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  to  the  amount 
£80,000.  relumed  safely  to  England.* 

The  loss  to  the  English  was  very  small,  two  officers  and  three  or 
four  men  only  being  killed.  The  whole  expedition  was  qualitied 
for  success,  being  Buflicicnt,  well  handled,  and  arriving  over  a 
commanded  sea.  It  may  be  observed  that  again  it  was  the  land 
forces  that  made  the  attack,  and  that  they  landed  where  there 
were  no  works  to  oppobc  them.  We  also  get  a  view  of  the  action 
of  the  fortification  policy  of  those  days .  A  citadel  shelters  a 
i)ody  of  troopti  quite  unable  to  hold  theii"  own  in  the  open,  and 
causes  a  delay  of  eight  days  by  the  strength  which  the  work 
conferred. 

The  reflection  ooenre  ibal  the  delay  was  naeleee,  and  only  caoaed 
additional  loee  to  the  Spaniards ;  hot  that  it  might  have  been  of 
supreme  importanee  had  a  relieving  foree  been  in  a  position  to 
arrive  before  the  eight  days  had  expired.  As  the  matter  stood,  it  is 
unpossible  to  say  that  Spain  was  in  the  smallest  degree  advantaged 
by  her  fortification  of  Vigo,  though  if  the  strength  of  the  lortifiea- 
tion  of  Coronua  had  to  do  with  changing  the  objective  to  Vigo,  we 
hare  their  value  eihibited  there.  The  difficult  strategical  and 
economical  qneetion  appears  to  hinge  on  relative  oost.  Was 
Spain  at  this  time  spending  on  her  fixed  coast  defences  and  their 
garrisons  a  sum  which  would  have  provided  a  fleet  which  must  be 
watched  before  any  territorial  attacks  could  be  considered  by  her 
enemy  ?  If  there  had  been  five  or  six  sail  of  the  line  at  Corunna, 
Admiral  Mighells  must  bavo  kept  his  whole  force  there  to  watch 
them,  and  the  accidents  of  blockade  would  have  made  il  necessary 
.to  have  a  like  tleet  with  Lord  Cobham's  transports.  If  it  had 
been  necessary  to  duuLle  the  naval  force  employed  on  the  ex- 
liedition,  would  it  have  been  contemplateii  at  all  ?  History  seems 
to  bring  these  questions  before  us  as  of  everlasting  practical 
importanoe. 

The  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  carrying  attacks  on 
territory  to  a  suecesslhl  issue  in  the  face  of  a  naval  enemy  was 
further  illustrated  in  this  year,  1719,  by  what  took  place  m 
the  Baltic.  Bussia  had  attacked  Sweden,  and  being  so  far  in 

*  LnliiH,  vol.  y.,  ]k  8S5;  Ilerrex,  ToL  iS.,  p,  418. 
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command  of  the  Baltic  that  the  Swotlish  fleet  could  not  make 
even  the  appearance  of  defence,  she  had  landed  15,0(^0  men  near 
Stockholm.  Sir  John  Norris  being  despatched  witli  a  fleet  in 
Ofder  to  effect  a  pacification,  joined  the  Swedish  fleet  at  Carls- 
oFOiuu  The  intelligence  wbb  enough  for  the  Czar,  who  immediately 
withdfew  hia  foiees  and  retired  to  Bevel.* 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war,  whieh  was  proclaimed 
on  October  28rd,  1789»  'preparations  for  it  had,  as  nsnal,  been 
made  on  a  considerable  scale.  Two  feqnadrons  with  designs  of 
tenitorial  attack  were  ordered  to  be  got  ready,  the, one  under 
Captain  Anson  and  the  other  under  CSaptain  GorawalL  The 
original  intention  was  that  AnBon's-  aqnadzon  was  to  pcooeed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while  Comwairs  was  to  pass  roond 
Cape  Horn.  Cornwall  was  then  to  attack  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  "Darien,  while  Admiral  Vernon  was  to  attack  tin- 
eastern  side.  Afterwarda,  Anson's  and  CornwaH's  squadrons  were 
to  rendezvous  at  tlie  Philippines  for  operations  there.  Ultimately 
the  idea  of  Cajjtain  Cornwall's  squadron  was  laid  aside,  and  Anson 
took  his  place,  prosecuting  his  celebrated  voyage.  This  voyage 
does  not  concern  us  here  fartlier  than  its  mere  mention  as  an 
expedition  designed  chiefly  against  territory  which  was  known  to 
be  unprotected  bj  any  naval  force,  and  no  far  at  the  mercy  of  the 
attacking  espedition. 

Yemon,  with  5  sail  of  the  line,  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the 
West  Indies  on  July  28rd,  1789.  After  touchmg  at  Antigua,  he 
arrived  at  Jamaica  on  September  11th,  where,  on  the  28th,  he  was 
joined  by  a  sixth  line-of-battle  ship,  and  where  a  decision  was 
come  to  to  make  an  attack  on  Porto  Belle. 

At  this  time  Porto  Bdk  was  the  depdt  for  Panama,  from  which 
it  is  distant  some  70  miles,  and  the  other  Pacific  ports  of  Spain, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  great  fleets  of  galleons,  the  never-fuling 
quarry  of  the  British  seamen,  were  loaded  with  their  precious 
cargoes.  The  bay  is  about  a  mile  deep,  and  the  entrance  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
close  by  a  steep  roek,  -  tonrl  a  strong  castle,  mounting  78  guns,  and 
a  lower  battery  mountniL';  *^*2  p^nns,  placed  close  to  the  water. 
These  works  were  garrisonc  I  by  UOO  men.  ()u  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  about  a  mile  farther  up  and  on  a  height,  stood  the 
Castle  Gloria,  which  consisted  of  two  reguku  Itastions,  mounting 
90  guns,  with  a  curtain  between  them  mounting  22  guns,  and 
another  battery  facing  down  tlic  harbour,  which  carried  8  guns. 

*  Lcdixu^,  voL  it.,  p.  884  j  Uervtij,  tuI.  iiL,  |».  416. 
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These-  vmla  irare  manned  by  a  garriaon  of  400  meo.  Bather 
above  these  defences,  on  a  iK>mt  xmming  into  the  baj,  waa  the 
Btnnig  qnadrangohur  redoubt  of  Fort  8t.  Geronimo,  monnting 
many  gODB.  The  eanlion  of  Gloria  and  St.  Geronimo  [were  in- 
tended to  cover  and  protect  the  anchorage.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
baj  was  the  town  of  Porto  Bello,  which  then  contained  some  500 
houses.  The  place  was  reputed  to  be  immensely  strong,  and  not 
to  be  attempted  bnt  by  an  army  of  8,000  men,  acting  with  a 
squadron.  Vernon,  however,  had  declared  in  the  House  of 
CommonR  that  he  could  take  it  with  only  six  ships  of  war,  and  we 
now  find  him  sailing  tliither  to  fulfil  bis  promise  with  the  force  be 
had  named.  His  six  ahips  were  manned  by  2,495  men,  and  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  had  lent  him  "200  land  forces.  If  Vernon 
was  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  Uitt  defeoceB  he  was  expecting  to 
break  down,  he  must  also  have  known  that  his  undertaking  was 
somewhat  desperate.'i^ 
Yemon'e  phun  of  attack  waa  ehiedy  by  the  ships,  but  he  be- 
'  lieved  that  aa  the  north  shora  was  eteep-to»  his  ships  standing  in 
in  line  of  battle,  with  a  fair  wind,  might  pass  the  Icod  Castle  at 
less  than  a  cable's  length,  and  so  ovaipowar  its  gnns  by  the 
nnmber  and  raj^dify  of  flte  of  his  own,  aeeonpaaied  by  the  small 
arms  avaflable  at  that  distance.  He  gave  corresponding  orders ; 
also  directed  the  ships  to  tow  their  barges  alongside  and  their  long 
boats  astern  in  standing  in,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  »  moment's 
notice  to  throw  appointed  portions  of  the  ships'  companies  on 
shore  as  storming-parties. 

The  squadron  did  not  sight  Porto  Bello  until  tho  evening  of  the, 
20th  Novemljtii  17B9,  and  it  anchored  18  miles  otT  .shore  for  that 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  it  stood  in,  as  arranged, 
ill  line  of  battle,  close  under  the  guns  of  the  iron  Castle,  and 
began  the  ;itt;ick.  The  exceedingly  close  quarters  ad* i])te(l  by  tlie 
Admiral  had  ail  the  advantages  that  he  hail  hargaim  d  for,  tor 
attei  a  bharp  exchange  of  fire  for  about  tweuty-five  minuteb,  it  was 
seen  that  the  Spaniards  were  being  driven  from  the  lower  battery 
bytbamnsketry  of  the  squadron,  whieh  rendered  it  possible  to  land 
the  storming- partiea.  In  this  way  the  lower  battery  was  quickly 
mastered,  and  that  sncosss  was  at  ones  followed  1^  the  capitDlation 
of  the  Iron  Castle.  Only  6  offioera  and  85  men  aotnally  surren- 
dered, the  remainder  of  the  garnson  of  800  having  either  been 
killed  or  wounded,  or  having  fled,  before  the  British  entered  the 

•  Bamy,      iv.,     SS;  Knttok,  T4Sw 
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works.  The  loss  in  the  squadron  was  inconsidarable,  amounting  in 
killed  and  wounded  to  only  19  men  in  all. 

Affor  the  capture  of  the  Iron  Castle,  the  ships  appear  to  have 
anchored,  and  a  distant  fire  took  place  between  Vernon's  tlag-ship, 
the  Burjord,  and  Gloria  Castle  without  any  great  effect.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  the  Admiral  went  on  board  the  Hampton 
Court,  the  ship  of  Commodore  Brown,  who  had  led  in  the  day 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  plans  to  warp  tlic  aliipa  up  to 
the  Gloria  and  St.  Geromiuo  fortresses  during  the  ensuing  night, 
tmi  the  ftrrml  of  Spanish  proposals  to  capitulate  tendered  these 
plane  nnneoesaary.  Terms  ofBozxender  veie  at  oneeaiianged,  and 
before  nig^t  the  British  were  in  foU  poseeeeion  of  Pocto  Bello.* 

This  operation  ms  so  fiur  xemarhable  aa  foUoiving  the  example 
set  at  Gibraltar,  and  making  the  attack  by  the  shipe  on  the  forts 
the  primary,  iiistead  of  as  tisoal  the  secondary,  part  of  the  attack. 
We  haTe  noted  that  at  Gibraltar  there  was  hardly  a  choice  in  the 
matter,  and  that,  contrary  to  principle,  the  landing  there  was  in 
fSace  of  the  works,  because  the  geographical  conditions  forbade 
any  other  mode  of  attack.  Here,  at  Porto  fiello,  the  geographical 
conditions  in  no  way  compelled  a  departure  from  the  established 
and  more  certain  form  of  attack,  but  yet  the  want  of  land  forces 
equally  compelled  Vernon,  if  he  were  to  make  the  attack  at  all,  to 
make  it  as  he  did.  There  being  then  no  choice,  we  can  only  note 
that  the  extreme  boldness,  not  to  say  rashness,  of  the  attack  was 
probably  justified  by  some  previous  belief  that  the  conduct  of  the 
garrisons  of  the  Porto  liello  fortresses  would  turn  out  to  be  what  it 
actually  was ;  and  that,  as  at  Gibraltar  success  was  hoped  for  from 
the  numerical  weakness  of  its  garrison,  so  at 'Porto  Bello  victory  was 
achieved  as  a  consequence  of  the  just  estimation  of  the  moral  weak- 
ness of  its  defenders. 

Vernon  next  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  Gartagena,  though, 
I  think,  withont  a  definite  design  of  possessmg  himself  of  the  place 
as  he  bad  done  in  the  case  of  Porto  Bello.  Perhaps  the  determining 
canse  in  this  new  design  was  the  reinforcement  which  had  reached 
him  nnder  convoy  of  the  Qrtenwieh,  of  fire-ships,  bomb- vessels,  and 
store-ships.  Almost  certainly  the  possession  of  the  bomb-vessels 
determined  the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  negatively  governed  by 
the  absence  of  any  effective  supply  of  land  forces. 

Cartagena,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sketch  chart,  is  peculiarly 
situated.  The  town  is  open  to  bombardment  from  the  sea,  but  the 
port  which  gives  the  town  all  its  importance,  can  only  be  ap- 

•  Entlek,  p.  749 ;  fbarwy,  p.  106 ;  Bflrkdir,  p.  S09 
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proached  through  the  Boca  Ghica,  a  passage  so  narrow  that  only 
one  ship  can  enter  or  leave  it  at  a  titne.  The  possession  of  Boca 
Chica  was,  therefore,  almost  a  necessary  preliminar}'  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  unless  by  bombardment  or  other  direct  form  of 
attack  the  town  should  be  reduced  to  the  surrendering  point,  in 
which  case  the  port  might  be  expected  to  fall  with  it. 

Vernon  arrived  within  sight  of  the  high  land  about  Sta.  Martha, 
east  of  Cartagena,  on  March  1,  1740.    He  had  with  him  only  5 


/  ^—    /       I       J  , 

A.— Fositiuu  of  Fort  St.  Louis  and  R«doubtii.      B  — Fancinc  Bntterr,  &o. 
C— Fort  St.  JoMpb.      D.— lUncinU]*.  £.— GasUllo  Un&de. 


ships  of  the  line  with  7  smaller  vessels  and  the  bomb-vessels,  his 
own  flag-ship,  the  Bnrford,  having  been  left  behind  at  Port  Royal 
to  careen  after  running  ashore  at  Porto  Bello.  He  left  one  ship  to 
windward,  to  guard  the  approaches  from  the  eastward,  and  himself 
anchored  with  his  ships  in  the  open  water  off  the  town  of  Carta- 
gena on  the  3rd.  On  the  6th  the  bomb-vessels  were  placed  in 
position  under  cover  of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  they  opened  and 
continued  a  bombardment  until  the  morning  of  the  7th.   A  certain 
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amooBt  of  damage  only  was  done—"  enough/'  as  Yenicai  mrote, 
"  io  aivaken  Don  Bios  de  Leio,  and  to  let  bim  Imow  I  irae  not 
stealing  upon  him  by  sariKriBe.**  This  being  aeeomplished,  Temon, 
on  the  10th  weighed,  and  after  eloaely  eiamtning  the  eoast  and 
Boea  CShiea»  ivitfa  a  view  to  possibly  sabseqnent  operations,  stood 
away  for  Porto  Bello  to  water,  and  with  the  intention  of  operating 
by  way  of  bombardment  upon  the  fortress  of  Chagres.* 

This  operation  was  systematieaUy  and  deliberately  carried  out 
by  the  bomb-vessels,  and  three  of  the  line-of-battle  ships,  osing 
only  their  lower  tier«,  and  firing  slowly  and  carefully,  from  the 
22nd  of  ^farch  1740  till  the  2ith,  when  the  fortress  boieted  a  flag 
of  truce  and  Burrendcred. 

The  fall  of  Chagres  after  an  attack  bombardment  alone,  comes 
upon  UB  now,  we  may  observe,  as  in  some  sort  a  noveltj''  in  naval 
war.  We  Lave  had  captures  of  lorts  by  the  attiK  k  of  land  forces, 
without  any  direct  assistance  from  the  ships ;  we  have  had  them 
when  the  attack  by  ships  has  been  made  subsiMint  y  to  that  by  laud 
forces  ;  and  v*e  have  seen  thv  captures  made,  a»  at  Gibialtar  and 
Porto  Bello,  where  the  main  attack  has  been  by  the  ships,  and 
the  land  attack  has  completed  it.  We  have  also  had  bombard- 
ments where  no  surrender  has  followed*  This  USi  of  Chagres 
appears  to  be  the  first  instance  of  capture  following  simple  bom* 
bardment,  but  the  course  of  history  shows  ns  that  the  result 
was  eioeptional»  and  depended  on  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
place,  and  the  moral  fibre  of  the  garrison  defending  it. 

All  this  time  nothing  is  heard  of  any  possible  opposition  by  the 
Spanish  at  sea,  and  we  therefore  obserye  the  results  in  the  cap- 
tare  of  Porto  Bello  and  Chagres,  and  the  bombardment  of  Carta- 
gena, of  the  strategic  condition  of  a  commanded  sea.  It  can  hardly 
be  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Spanish 
naval  force,  and  the  cessation  of  territorial  attacks,  should  again 
be  simultaneous.  In  the  beginning  of  June  17-40,  Vernon  had  a 
despatch  from  the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon,  announcing.'  the 
departure  from  (^adiz  of  a  Spanish  squadron,  said  to  be  de-titn  d 
for  the  West  IndiiK.  Vernon  theriuii  >n  put  to  sea  from  Jamaua 
and  cruised  to  vvnidward,  in  the  hopt;  of  falling  in  with  it ;  but 
getting  no  intelligenoe  he  returned  to  Port  Ik>yal.t 

•  B«rkeley,  p.  674 ;  SnlMc,  ]».  749 ;  Bmmf,  p.  lift 

t  The  naive  miBappreheiuion  of  hiatoriaiu  in  general  as  to  the  operating  caasM  in 
thf  rircutnstancos  of  naTal  war  is  aptly  illnntrftted  hy  a  rotnark  of  Hervey  (toI.  It., 
p.  114).  He  says,  "  Th»  abatement  of  this  commauder'it  (Vemoa*s)  zoal,  tirst  appeared 
inOwihcfflBflMottliitaraiMk'*  Owva^  had  «lMity  nad«  «  a«iit«I  not*  of  tte  owm- 
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Although  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  it,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  tbtt  Venioii  al  ibis  time  had  notice  of  the  great  likeli* 
bood  that  Fkuioe  wvmld  presently  throw  in  ber  lot  wiftb  Spain, 
and  be  may  bave  known  tbat  not  only  wai  tiie  Spanuib  aqnadron 
from  Cadis  to  be  expected,  but  tbat  anotber  Bpaoiab  fleet,*  aeeoin- 
panied  bj  a  Frarab  one,  bad  sailed  from  Fenol,  lor  a  like  deeti* 
natioii.  I  tbmk  ttiat  Venum  most  bave  been  aware,  in  tbe 
antomn  of  1740,  tbal  tbe  balance  of  power  in  liie  West  IndSes, 
80  to  call  it,  was  ahoat  to  he  turned,  and  tbal  tbis  consideration 
tied  bis  bands.  It  seems  of  all  things  the  most  nnlikely  that  so 
■oon  after  the  daring  and  almost  reckless  attaok  upon  Forto  Bello, 
tbe  admiral  could  have  changed  his  nature,  and  bave  aonk,  as  be 
was  accused  of  doing,  into  a  slothful  repose. 

To  re-establish  command  of  the  sea  in  the  West  Indies,  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Clialoner  Ogle  sailed  from  PortHmotith  on  the  26tli 
Oc'tolter  1710  at  the  head  of  21  sail  of  the  lme,t  besides  frigates 
and  iirt  -^hips,  and  with  a  considerable  body  of  marines  and  land 
forces  under  Lord  Cathcart.t:  As  usual,  the  actual  departure  of 
this  fleet  was  much  behind  the  appointed  time.  Vernon  had  such 
intelligence  of  its  intended  sailing,  that  he  put  to  sea  from  Jamaica 
Willi  his  whole  squadron  uu  October  3rd,  hoping  to  fall  in  with 
Ogle  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  Instead  of  this,  he  only  heard 
on  tbe  12th  of  its  detention  by  contrary  winds  at  borne.  On  tbe 
same  day,  be  learnt  Ibat  tbe  Spanisb  Ferrol  squadron,'  nnder ' 
Admiral  Torres,  bad  arrived  at  Porto  Bieo  on  September  7tb,  and 
bad  sailed  for  Cartagena  on  tbe  25ib  of  tbe  same  month.  Soon 
after  tbia^  be  learned  tbat  the  Freneb  fleet  under  tbe  Marqois 
d'Antin  bad  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in  tbe  west  of  Hispaniola,  and 
tbat  possibly  some  enterprise  against  Jamaica  was  tbrei^tened 
altbon^  war  was  not  yet  declared.  This  inteUigenoe  necessarily 
drove  the  admiral  back  to  bis  headquarters  at  Port  Boyal,  whera 
be  busied  himself  with  preparations  for  defanee,  pending  the  time 
when  the  arrival  of  Ogle  should  enable  bim  onee  more  to  take  tbe 
offensive. 

tion  of  Varnon's  aotiTity  aftrer  such  m  group  of  e^ploita  m  he  b&d  described,  fiat 
h«  au  a«fc  in  tiM  1«mI  «eiiiiMl  it  nitb  th*  AppMbMidAd  inriMl  of  »  8p«ii{ili  Id 

W«at  Indian  waters, 

*  Twelve  sail  of  the  line.    liiQtick,  p.  751. 

t  Entick,  p.  7o2.  Uervoj  (voL  IT.,  p.  101)  says  25,  and  ipves  their  names,  bat 
wv«nl«f  «fa«ainM4*M*«pp«w  la  th*  lirt  wUeh  BMlok  givM  «f  tk«  l«talWM» 

iDiIia  fleet  anited  nnder  Vernon. 
X  The  rc^'irn^nts  of  HairiMD  and  Wentwortb,  6  regiiMiiU  of  marinei,  m4  doUoli* 

meuts.    iLniick,  p.  761. 
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Ae,  iBking  all  together*  the  different  and  probably  hostile  f  jrees 
were  at  bay,  no  steps  were  taken  on  either  side,  and  Ogle  arrive  d 
at  what  was  then  the  neutral  island  of  DcMninica  on  December  19thy 
where  Lord  Gathcart  died.  Ogle  then  went  on  to  St.  Christo* 
pher's  autl  sailed  thence  for  Jamaica  on  December  28th,  where  ho 
arrived  on  Janiiarv  9th,  1741.*  A  couiuil  of  war  was  presently 
held  to  consider  the  situation,  and  determine  future  prorppdings. 
The  resolution  come  to  was:  **  That  the  whole  fleet  should  proceed 
to  wiudwaid,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  squadron  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  d'Antin,  which  had  been  lor  some  tirue 
at  Hispaniola ;  and  that  Captain  Dandridge  shuulJ  be  sent  before 
in  the  IVolj  hloop,  to  {^et  iuLelligeuce."  '*  Thi3  resolution,"  sajs  the 
historian  Hervey,  "  taken  by  the  general  officers  at  this  council 
was  Tory  aorprising,  and  their  motiTee  for  forming  it  quite  inex- 
plicable. Every  cireamBtance  aeemed  to  oonemr  in  pointing  oat  an 
immediate  attack  npon  the  HaTannah,  by  the  rednotion  of  whidi 
Spain  wonld  have  been  hambled  into  the  moot  abjeot  snbmifldon, 
and  as  it  hiy  to  leewaid  of  Jamaica,  the  fleet  might  have  reached  it 
in  two  or  three  days.  Inetead  of  directing  their  foroe  against  that 
qoarter,  it  was  resolved  to  beat  up  against  the  wind  to  Hispaniola 
and  St.  Domingo,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  French  squadron. 
Three  weeks  elapsed  from  the  arrival  of  Sir  Ghaloner  to  the 
sailing  of  the  fleet  under  Viee-Admiral  Vernon;  and  when  another 
fortnight  had  been  spent  in  a  fruitless  cruise,  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed  for  Europe 
in  great  distress,  being  destitute  of  men  and  provisions,  neither 
of  which  could  be  procured  in  the  West  Indies/'t  How  easil}' 
the  point  of  naval  operations  may  be  missed,  is  once  more 
illustrated  by  this  extremely  iiiotriictivc  passage.  The  historian 
has  been  folluwiiig  through  three  vulunies  and  a  half  the  narrative 
of  these  incidents  which  I  have  hrouj^dit  together  into  a  sinjrle 
group.  As  he  has  studied  them,  they  have  come  into  his  mind 
mixed  with  an  immense  variety  of  other  incidents,  and  it  has  never 
struck  him  that  law  has  been  governing  every  step  that  has  been 
taken.  So  he  does  not  perceive  that  Vernon's  later  conduct,  and 
the  resolntbn  of  the  oouncO  of  war,  are  only  of  a  piece  with  all  that 
had  hitherto  taken  plaoe  in  conoordance  with  naval  success.  He 
has  no  consdonsness  that  the  fall  of  Porto  Bello  and  Ghagres  were 
primarily  due  to  the  absence  of  possibly  interfering  naval  force  in 

*  Oa  his  way  six  of  liis  ships  had  a  partial  action  with  a  small  French  .si|ti.n'iron, 
•appM^Off  tbem  to  b«  •ntmlM.  Tltey  acparatcd  with  boom  Iom  aoid  oiatul  apulu^iea. 
t  Ii«rTej,  T«L  iv.,  p.  184 
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the  Wert  Indies,  and  tbat  with  the  Id  sail  of  the  line  of  Spaniarde 
at  Cartagena,  bende  the  Oidii  aqnadton  of  5,  and  the  14  French 
sail  of  the  line  at  St.  Domingo,*  Yenu>n*s  29  sail  of  the  line  was 
not  a  foiee  to  overawe  each  squadron  sqaarately  and  liberate  a  suffix 
eient  force  to  operate  against  Havannah  at  tiie  same  time.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  any  territorial  attack  under- 
taken bj  Vernon  at  this  time  would  bave  been  culpably  foolish  and 
rash,  and  wonld  have  deserved  the  terrible  condemnation  ^rhich 
must  bave  been  pronounced  upon  it,  had  France  and  Spain  taken 
proper  ndvantage  of  the  British  mistake. t  More  than  foolish  and 
rash  would  it  have  been  to  run  tn  Irr  v.^irrl  to  Havannah,  leaving 
the  French  to  Nvindward  of  Jamaica,  and  otYering,  as  it  were,  the 
right  cheek  for  a  blow  which  would  be  accepted  on  the  left  cheek 
subsequently. 

But  the  receipt  of  news  that  the  French  fleet  had  quitted  the 
West  Indies  altered  the  whole  positiou.  and  on  February  16th  a 
council  of  war  decided  to  make  an  attack  on  Cartagena. 

The  force  at  Vernon's  disposal  was  now  29  sail  of  the  line  with 
22  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  bomb-Teasels,  and  transports  carrying, 
with  the  men-of -war,  a  body  of  aboat  12,000  troops.  The  fleet  itself 
was  manned  by  about  15,000  men,  and  the  total  number  of  the 
ships  was  about  1244  This  was  a  gig»ntie  armament,  and  if  it 
had  been  found  possible  to  destroy  Porto  Bello  with  about  one*flfth 
of  the  ships  and  about  one*twelfUi  of  the  men,  the  doom  of  Carta- 
gena must  have  appeared  already  sealed  when  the  great  fleet  turned 
its  course  to  the  southward  and  steered  for  the  plaee.  On  the 
4th  of  Harob  the  armada  dropped  its  anchors  in  the  open  water  to 
the  northward  of  the  town  of  Cartagena,  and  at  once  made  dis- 
positions as  though  a  force  was  about  to  land  on  that  part  of  the 
coast,  and  so  drew  the  f^arrison  to  intrench  itself  in  that  direction. 

Cartagena  was  not  unused  to  liostile  demonstrations  ending,'  hi 
capture.  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  sacked  it  in  1685,  and  not  long 
afterwards  it  had  been  UL'ain  sacTied  and  left  in  rains  by  a  few 
privateers.  In  1(597  it  hau  ueeu  captured  by  the  Frencli  under  de 
Pointis,  who  were  said  to  liave  made  a  booty  of  t'9,000,000.  It 
v.as  now  considered  the  princii)al,  the  most  populous,  and  the  best 
foi  tiiied  city  in  Spauisli  America,  its  garrison  numbered  4,000 
Spaniards,  besides  n^roes  and  Indians,  and  now  it  was  farther 

*  De  L»peyroase  Bonfils,  toL  ii.,  p,  240,  givea  the  Dames.  There  were  also  lire 
frigates. 

t  GuBpbeU  (ZiMt  of  tha  Admtal;  fol.  1?..  p.  275.   Ed.  1813)  it  pNolMl/  «nd«r 

tlic  same  error. 
I  Entick,  p.  7M. 
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Btnog(h«ned  by  the  Spanish  squadron  QBder  Don  Bias  de  Lezo 
The  approach  to  the  town  from  the  sea  was  naturally  protected  by 
shallow  water,  which  extended  nearly  three  miles  out,  and  the  want 
of  shelter  of  any  kind  from  northerly  or  westerly  winds^  pot  ft 
regular  atfnck  from  tluit  side  almost  out  of  the  question. 

The  real  <  tive  in  au  attack  on  Cartagena  was  the  port,  which, 
again,  was  to  be  got  at  only  by  way  of  the  narrow  passage  of  Boca 
Chica,  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  town.  This  entrance 
was  defended  on  its  northern  shore,  called  Tierra  Boiuhtt,  by  a 
regular  square  fort  called  St.  Louis  with  lour  l>astions,  strong  and 
well-built,  and  mounting  82  guns  and  8  mortars.  The  central 
work  was  strengthened  by  several  redoubts:  St.  Philip  with  7 
guns,  St.  Jago  with  15  guns,  and  a  small  fort  of  4  guna  «allad  tiia 
Battery  de  Gbamba.  On  tiie  eontfa  side  of  tbe  entraiioe  ma  a 
fMoine  batteiyof  15  guns  called  ibe  Bamdefa*  and  in  a  email  bay 
at  the  back  of  that  another  battery  of  4  gnns;  and  hemg  the 
entrance  on  a  amaU  flat  island  stood  Fort  St.  Josefih,  of  21  pins. 
From  this  to  the  north  shore  a  boom  and  cables  were  carried,  and 
behind  the  boom  one  70-gun  and  three  6S-gan  ships  were  moored 
with  their  broadsides  covering  the  entrance. 

Beyond  this  passage  lay  the  great  lake  or  harbour  of  Cartagena, 
land-locked  in  all  its  southern  part,  and  capable  of  sfadtering  a 
▼ast  navy.  About  midway  towards  the  town  it  grew  narrower, 
and  about  three  miles  south  of  the  town  there  was  a  second 
narrow  passu'T  fornicd  by  two  peninsulas,  the  one  to  the  west  being 
crowned  by  a  tort  mounting  59  guns,  called  Castillo  Grande,  and 
the  one  to  the  east  bearing  a  liorse-shoe  battery  of  12  guns,  called 
^  Mancinilla.  There  was  a  slioal  between  these  two  points,  and 
ships  had  been  sunk  on  eacii  side  to  block  the  passage  against  tlic 
British.  The  town  of  Cartagena  itself,  spreading  over  two  low 
sandv  iblands,  was  surrounded  by  n.ilaial  defences  of  shoal  water 
and  swamps,  and  was  artificially  strengthened  by  works  mounting 
no  less  than  800  gons.  West  of  the  city,  about  a  mile  from 
the  g»te  called  Himani,  and  on  a  hill  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  was 
the  Castle  of  St.  Laser,  which  was  a  fort  about  fifty  liBet  square, 
with  three  demi-bastionB,  having  gnns  mounted,  two  on  each  fue, 
one  on  each  flank,  and  three  on  each  curtain.  The  fort  itself  was 
not  so  stro|ng,  but  it  was  in  a  commanding  position,  and  cow^ 
the  approach  to  the  city  on  that  side.  There  was,  however,  a 
height  about  400  yards  from  it,  whioh  entirely  commanded  it.* 

*  Eatiek,  ]».  7M  (note) — The  pUo«  eboMtt  for  the  btgiading  of  Iho  attack  and  tti* 
landimi  «•«  that  wUeh  d»  Fotntti  had  aooMMfnlljr  vsed  tvrtj4MT  joara  bafora. 
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Yflmon  had  already,  as  hb  have  seen,  some  knowledge  of  the 

natnre  of  the  work  before  him.  He  had  also  sent  in  adTttnee  of 
the  fleet  a  line  of  battle-dup,  a  frigate,  and  a  sloop,  to  reconnoitre 
and  sound.  From  the  captains  of  these  ships,  and  particalarly 
from  Captain  KnoVles  of  the  Weymouth,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as 
engineer  to  Veriion'H  operations,  he  learnt  that  the  most  suitable 
commencement  of  the  attnck  would  bo  tn  possess  himsolf  of  the 
forts  on  the  north  side  of  Boca  Chica,  and  that  there  was  anchorage 
almost  within  musket  shot  of  the  redoubts  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jago 
without  opening  the  guns  of  the  great  fort  of  St.  Louis  or  Boca 
Chica. 

The  iiet  t  being  at  this  time  organized  in  three  divisions,  Ogle 
commanding  the  van,  Vernon  the  centre,  and  Commodore  LeBtock 
the  rear,  ii  wae  determined  in  eonneil  that  Ogle  should  take  hta 
diviflion  down  to  Boea  Chica,  and  ahonld  anchor  thiee  line-of-hatik 
ahipsto  hatfeer  forts  St.  Philip  and  Bt.  Jago  while  two  more  attacked 
the  smaller  irark  of  Chamba. 

On  the  9tfa  of  Mareh,  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  having  with  him  , 
Oenexal  Wentworth,  who  bad  socoeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
tioope  on  the  death  of  Lord  Gatheart,  proceeded  to  the  eonthward, 
and  having  placed  the  five  shipe  in  their  appointed  stations,  reduced 
the  Are  of  the  batteries  so  completely,  that  600  grenadiers  being 
landed,  under  Lieut.-Col.  Cochrane,  they  were  in  poesessioa  of  the 
three  redooble  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  soeh  farther  disembarkation  of  troops  as  might 
be  decided  on. 

This  success  had  been  achieved  with  a  loss  of  only  six  men 
directly,  bnt  i indirectly  it  was  heavier.  One  of  the  ships,  the 
Shrewsbury,  had  had  her  cable  cnt  by  a  shot,  and  not  having 
a  second  anchor  immediately  ready,  she  drifted  opposite  the 
Boca  Chica,  and  was  for  the  whole  of  the  day  engaged  with  nearly 
all  the  batteries,  thereby  snffering  great  and  useless  d&m&ge,  and 
a  loss  of  sixty  men  ui  killed  and  wounded. 

Towards  night  on  the  Uth,  the  bomb-vessels  got  into  place,  and 
began  to  play  on  Fort  St.  Louis ;  and  doling  the  next  day  the  two 
regiments  of  foot  and  the  six  regiments  of  mannse  were  all  landed 
withont  opposition,  and  witii  and  afler  them  were  earned  great 
stores  of  artillery,  ammnnition,  and  camp  equipage.  On  the  18th, 
a  ni0rtar4)attery  which  had  been  eveeted  began  to  pUy  on  Fort 
St  Lonie,  and  by  the  14th  all  the  stores  had  teen  landed,  as  well 
as  torsive  24-pouiiders  from  the  ships'  armaments. 

Frmn  the  moment  the  troops  landed  they  seem  to  have  become 
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sickly,  and  to  have  either  lost  heart  or  energy.  Vernon  eom- 
pkunad  to  Wentworth  of  the  diUioriness  of  the  military  opera- 
iSooB,  and  Wentworth  in  reply  complained  of  want  of  support  from 
his  officers.  The  navy  scpms  to  have  omitted  nothing  that  could 
convent'  rif  1^  the  soldiers,  ami  the  force  landed  was  certainly  super- 
lU>undaut  lor  the  mere  duty  of  reducing  the  remaining  works  on 
the  Tierra  Bomba  side  of  Boca  Ch'wn  .  The  fascine  battery  on  the 
south  side  of  the  passage  proving  lo  be  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
military  camps,  Vernon  sent  a  landing-party  o£  seamen  which,  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  March  iitornied  it,  spiked  the  j»uns,  and 
tore  up  the  platforms,  sustaining  very  little  loss,  and  returamg 
to  the  ships  with  six  wounded  prisoners. 

The  main  object  of  the  army  was  the  erection  of  »  battery,  under 
cow  of  a  wood^  to  lednee  Fort  St.  Iionia  to  a  oondition 
Butable  for  the  troopa  to  attach,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  might 
be  BO  speedily  set  m  order  as  to  enable  'the  engmeers  to  IransfiBr 
their  skill  to  the  sooth  side  of  the  passage  and  to  capture  all  the 
forts  on  both  sides  without  pnttmg  the  ships  to  the  hasaxdof 
attaoldng  a  pasaaga  so  formidably  ooTered  by  gone.  But  the  Slst 
of  March  arrived  without  the  completion  of  the  batteiy.on  flie 
north  side  alone,  though  500  seamen  had  been  lent  for  that  purpose. 

The  Tke-admiral  began  to  grow  seriously  uneasy  at  the  delay. 
The  season  was  drawing  on.  The  anchorage  was  so  exposed  and 
so  bad,  that  the  rocks  were  continually  cutting  the  ships'  cables. 
There  was  a  growing  danger  of  interruption  from  seaward,  as 
Vernon  had  intercepted  inteihgence  informing  him  that  de  Torres 
had  arrived  at  Havannah  with  the  Ferrol  tieet,  and  wa«  expecting 
to  be  joined  by  a  Froiu  h  lleet  under  Rochefeuille.  It  Vi  came  plain 
that  if  the  business  was  to  he  done  at  all,  the  navy  would  iiave  to 
take  it  in  hand  i)r()m[)tly,  and  finish  it. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2'6id,  Commodore  Lestock  conducted  an 
attack  upon  the  uoi  lnbin  I'orts  and  the  ships  supplementing  thom, 
with  three  80-gun  and  three  70-gun  ships.  They  were  terribly 
shattered  and  obligad  nltunately  to  draw  off,  but  other  ships  took 
their  plaoes»  and  the  seamen  landing,  carried  those  of  the  batteries 
on  the  south  side  which  had  been  in  part  restored.  Meanwhile  the 
land  forces  had  opened  fire  from  their  long  delayed  battery  on  the 
22nd,  and  by  the  24th,  a  praotieable  breach  was  e£Eeoted  in  the  ram- 
parts of  Fort  St.  Louis.  It  was  arranged  to  stonn  it  on  the  evening 
of  the  25th,  and  by  way  of  diversion,  Yemon  sent  Captain  Snowies 
with  a  large  landing-party  to  take  the  fort,  as  it  were,  in  flank. 

The  fortress  fell  so  easily  to  Wentworth's  stormers,  that  Enowlea 
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poshed  on  mih  fh«  boftts  U>  Fort  St.  Joeeph,  whxoh  he  took  vith 
hardly  any  lose,  the  garrison  flying  precipitotely  on  his  approaob. 
It  "WAS  the  same  with  the  ships.  Arrangements  had  been  mode 
for  MottUng  them  in  the  event  of  »  teverae,  bat  such  was  the 
hurry  and  confusion  consequent  on  Knowles'  approach,  that  one 
of  thorn,  the  OaUida,  fell  into  his  hands  intact,  with  her  captain 
Rud  f'O  mm.  A  complete  conquest  of  the  passage  was  thus  made, 
and  nothing  barred  the  way  but  the  boom  and  the  GaUicin,  wliich 
Knowles  speedily  removed,  and  the  next  day,  March  2t)th,  the 
Admiral  and  several  of  the  slui>>  n  ut  only  paased  into  the  harbour, 
but  advanced  several  miles  towards  the  town.  On  the  'iOth,  some 
of  the  .ships  directed  to  do  so,  had  anchor&d  just  out  of  gunshot 
of  Cabtillo  Giaiidij. 

By  the  30th  the  whole  fleet  was  inside,  and  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  most  of  those  engaged  that  a  success  as  splendid  as  that 
of  Porto  Bello  ma  alieady  achieved.  But  eertain  pointa  might 
bftye  been  taken  into  consideMtion.  It  b  apparent  to  oa  now,  and 
after  the  event,  that  a  mnoh  larger  foroe  than  neoeeaary  had  been 
landed  on  Tierra  Bomba ;  that  force  had  aheady  suffered  a  loea  of 
400  by  Biokneea  and  eaanaltiea.  It  had  to  be  le-embarked  before 
anything  farther  coold  be  done,  and  when  re*embarked  it  wonld 
cany  the  seeds  of  stckness  with  it.  To  complete  the  aneoeas,  it 
was  probably  necessary  to  push  the  garrison  of  Cartagena  at  onee, 
and  before  they  had  time  to  recover  themselves,  but  the  troops 
were  not  again  ready  to  land  nntil  the  morning  of  the  6tb  of  April, 
and  then  not  all  of  them. 

But  pendint;  their  readiness,  the  ships  had  been  pnshinpj  tip  and 
on.  The  fort  on  Mancinilla  Oranzanilla)  bein<;  weak,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Spaniards  themselves  on  the  nearer  approach  of 
tlie  squadron  ;  and  on  the  30th  hir  Chaloner  Ogle  with  some  of  the 
bhipH  of  his  division  havinf;  anchored  close  to  Castillo  Gmnde, 
Captain  Knowles  reconnoitring  in  the  evening,  c  ame  to  the  cuachi- 
sion  that  the  enemy  was  evacuating  that  fort  also.  Next  morning 
il  was*  discovered  that  they  had  sunk  the  two  reiijiiiimij^  iine-of- 
battle  ships  of  thu  squadron  in  the  channel,  and  had  abandoned 
the  fort,  which  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British.  There  was  nothing  now  between  tiie  navy  and  the  town 
bat  the  sonken  ships,  and  the  shallow  water  beyond  them.* 

Borne  of  the  bomb^vessels  were  now  broo^t  np,  and  on  April 
ind  began  to  play  on  the  town,  and  a  ftfw  of  the  gone  of  GastUlo 

*  No  mention  is  made  in  mjr  iiccoantH,  of  Fort  Pii8t«lillo,  which  appears  in  tbo  plaui 
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Grande  were  likewise  utilized  in  that  diroetaon.  By  the  evening  a 
passage  was  made  through  Ihe  strnken  wreeks,  and  three  fire-ships 
passed  through  it  to  occupy  stations  for  covering  the  landing  of 
the  troops  when  it  should  take  place.  On  the  3rd,  the  Weifmouth, 
Captain  Knowies'  r»0-nrnn  «hip,  passed  through  the  western 
channel  and  camt  under  the  lire  of  the  town  without  material 
damafjc  to  herself,  ;uiil  next  nipht  she  pasBed  round  the  shoal  to  a 
secure  position  in  tiie  eaoterii  part  of  the  harbour,  where  were  now 
assembled  other  covering  Hhips  which  swept  the  surrounding 
country  with  their  guns,  and  prepared  foi  the  landing  of  the 
troops  from  the  transports  which  were  beginning  to  warp  in. 

Even  now,  and  notwithstanding  the  delay,  the  fall  of  Cartagena 
coidd  not  Imt  bate  seemed  certain,  to  both  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  troopa  begffn  to  land  early  on  the  moming  of  tfae  6tli»  at  a 
Iilaoe  about  two  mflee  from  Si.  Lasar,*  and  fhoni^  the  whole  of 
the  gairiBon  was  drawn  out  of  the  town  to  oppose  them,  it  was 
broken  up  into  small  parties*  and  Wentwortfa's  adranee  was  litfle 
retarded. 

What  aetnally  followed  seems  almost  ineiplicable.  The  Admiral, 
daring  to  rashness  as  we  have  seen  him  up  to  this  moment,  and 
trying  everything  before  he  ptononnced  that  it  eoold  not  be  done, 
suddenly,  and  without  warrant,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  not  water  to  allow  his  ships  to  close  up  to  the  town  and  fire 
on  it.  As  a  fact,  we  now  know  that  there  was  7  fathoms  watw 
close  up  to  where  Fort  Pastelillo  is  now  shown  on  the  1854  plan, 
that  is,  within  1,000  ynr  i  of  tlie  town.  He  therefore  made  no 
advance  after  landing  the  troops. 

General  Wentworth,  on  his  part,  had  secured  the  convent  sur- 
mounting the  highest  point,  and  knew  or  ought  to  have  known, 
for  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes,  that  Fort  St.  Lazar  was  not  very 
strong,  and  was  commanded  from  higher  ground  close  to  the  east- 
ward of  it.  Instead  of  pushing  on  to  what,  after  his  experience, 
he  ought  to  have  supposed  was  an  easy  conquest,  he  not  only  made 
no  attempt  either  upon  the  fort,  or  upon  the  heights  commanding 
the  fort,  but  set  about  making  an  encampment,  and  lay  for  three 
nights  waiting  for  tents  and  baggage. 

Between  tfae  Admiral,  who  seemed  suddenly  to  be  morally  para^ 
lyaed,  and  the  General,  who  had  all  the  time  seemed  to  think  that 
if  he  kept  his  month  open  long  enoogfa  the  cherries  woold  cer- 
tainly drop  into  it,  there  arose  mittual  recriminations. 

*  Very  probably  near  tbe  spot  when  tjia  houe  ittlidB  which  is  marked  oa  the  sketch- 
plMi,lf  tiuiiIlM  nol  tlwidentiMl  Iwiim  whfah  Is  qpokinot  latlM  AMMUito  ef  tiM  landing 
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liminished  by  hard  duty  and  distemper.  The  Admiral  afBrmod  that  hia  sbi{>s  could 
not  li>  near  enough  to  batter  the  town  of  Cartagena,  and  upbraided  the  General  with 
want  of  aciivitj  and  resolution  U>  attaok  the  fort  of  St.  Lasar>  which  comnuutded  the 
towtt,  mi  wS^b^  Im  telun  bf  Mda^  Waalworlht  ttlinlated  by  ttne  nproMliMt 
reaolrad  to  try  the  experiment.  Hia  foroM  marohed  up  to  the  attack,  bat  the  (guides 
being  slain,  thoy  mistook  their  roate  and  advanced  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortifi- 
o^on,  where  they  were,  moreover,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  town.  Colonel  Grant,  who 
oonuaaadad  the  greuidien,  wm  mortallj  wooadad ;  the  sMllvg  ladder*  were  fotind 
too  short;  the  officers  were  perplexed  for  want  of  ordern  and  directions,  yet  the 
soldiers  sostained  a  s«Yere  fight  for  several  hours  with  surprising  firmness,  bat  at 
length  retreated  in  yood  order,  leaving  above  600  men  killed  or  wounded  on  the  spot.* 

This  check  was  one  that  the  troops  could  not  recover  ;  sickiiese 
bad  already  ubowu  itself  amongst  them  to  such  an  extent  that  500 
men  were  either  daad  or  incapable,  and  in  view  cf  all  the  con- 
ditions, a  council  of  war  of  the  land  officers  decided  that  the  tioope 
must  be  re-emharked  with  all  speed.  This  was  done  on  the  15tb, 
when  3,200»  of  the  5,000  landed,  retimed  to  their  ahi^,  and 
forther  q»mtioiui  acnunrt  Curtagena  were  abandoned. 

Although  in  thie  undertaking  all  the  forte  aeoesBtUe  hy  sea 
which  defended  the  approaefaes  .to  Cartagena  were  deatrojed,  and 
with  them  a  squadron  of  five  eail  of  the  line,  yet  the  attaek  was  a 
failnxe  and  not  a  aaoceas.  But  when  we  eome  to  the  question  of 
why  it  waa  a  failure,  it  is  not  so  easily  answered.  It  would  seem 
clear  that  it  wfis  an  error  to  land  bo  great  a  loree  aa  was  employed, 
efaiefly  in  looking  on,  at  Uie  fall  of  the  forts  on  Tierra  Bomba. 
It  seems  at  the  same  time  strange  that  part  of  the  force  landed  on 
the  ncHrth  side  was  not  landed  on  the  south  side,  or,  at  my  rate, 
transferred  to  the  south  side  when  its  weakness  was  discovered. 
But  then  the  subsequent  success  in  forcing  the  pansage  of  the  Boca 
Cbica,  and  all  the  operations  up  to  tht  momt ut  of  the  second 
lauding  of  the  troops  might  be  held  to  have  condoned  any  errors 
at  the  be.LMiiiiiiiA  Why  it  came  to  pass  that  after  the  second 
iandmg,  and  \\]\on  a  vigorous  advance  in  any  form,  and  in  almost 
any  direction,  v  ouli]  have  succeeded,  there  should  have  been  no 
vigorous  advance  in  any  direction,  pasaeB  knowledge.  The  ulti- 
mate failure  of  the  attack  on  Cartagena  is  not  explained,  and 
that  is  all  we  can  say  about  it. 

But  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  Ibidng  of  the  BocaChiea  that  it 
resemhled  in  many  respects  the  attaok  at  Vigo.  The  differenee  in 
principle  ia  that  the  fleet  waa  onafaeltered,  and  that  the  landing 
was  in  the  fisoe  of  the  batteries*  Why  it  should  have  been  so  is 
not  exphuned,  tiiougii  perhaps  a  single  glance  at  the  locality 

•  Herrej,  toI.  it.,  p.  148 
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might  even  now  explain  it.  With  the  great  land  Uftee  at  disposal, 
.   it  seems  strange  that  it  should  not  have  been  employed  both  north 
andaouthof  the  pasiage  Bimnltaneously.aad there  does  not  nowseem 
any  reason  why  one  party  should  not  have  been  landed  weU  to  the 

south,  and  another  well  to  the  north  of  the  forts  to  be  taken,  and 
then  that  tlie  ships  t^liould  not  have  co-opt'rated  in  the  usual  way. 
The  iosH  and  damage  to  the  ships  in  engaging];  the  batteries  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  met  by  commensurate  advantages.  "We 
must  observe  that  lh<'  hazard  to  which  the  sliips  wer«  put  was  not 
deliberate,  but  was  loiced  on  Vernon  hy  the  threat  ot  the  bpanish 
force  atbouHand  miles  off  at  IlavauHah. 

The  state  of  the  ships  was  sucli,  and  his  instructions  so  ordered 
it,  tiiaL  Veruon  was  obliged  to  send  several  of  them  home ;  and 
then,  with  a  smaller  fleet  and  a  body  of  troops  reduced  from  its 
original  strength  of  12,000  to  about  8,000  only,  it  did  not  seem 
that  ihet6  eonld  be  any  eontinaance  of  territorial  attacks.  Yemon, 
however,  was  of  a  dilferept  opmion,  and  considered  that  by 
dividing  his  fleet  he  might  have  sufficient  foree  to  watch  and 
goard  against  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Havanxiah,  and  also  to  support 
a  land  attaok. 

The  phioed  aimed  at  was'  St.  Jago  de  Ooha,  a  town  and  close 

harbour  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island,  and  tlien  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  the  rendezvous  of  the  privateers.  Entrance  to  the  port 
was  difficult,  not  only  heeaose  of  its  narrowness,  but  also  beca'ase 
of  certain  eddy  winds,  which  caught  ships  at  a  certain  part  of  the 
approach  and  necessitated  very  special  appliances  if  the  ship  was 
to  advance.  For  these  reasons,  and  not  so  much  because  of  any 
real  strength  of  the  place  in  the  way  of  fortification  and  garrison, 
it  was  dt'ternn'ned  to  push  the  usual  principle  of  successful  attack 
to  its  extreme  limit  as  it  were,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  neigh- 
b(^uring  port  easy  of  access  and  entirely  undefended,  and  to 
operate  upon  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  overland  from  that  sea  base.  This 
port  was  WiiUiicuam  Bay  (now  Guantanamo),  40  miles  to  the 
westward  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  an  inlet  noted  for  its  convenience, 
and  as  a  shelter  during  the  hurricane  mouths  now  approaching. 
It  appears  to  have  been  entirely  imoceupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
not  defended  in  any  way,  and  Vernon  sailed  into  it  with  his  whole 
force  on  the  18th  Joly  1741.  This  consisted  of  61  aail  in  all,  and 
comprised  9  sail  of  the  line  and  Id  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,* 

♦  He  IjHcl  sent  Tionie  11  •'ail  of  ttip  \\m  nndor  Lcstock.  and  hod  left  9  sail  of  tha 
Hiw  «t  Port  Kojal,  6  to  protect  Kingston,  and  8  to  follow  him  wb«n  they  woro 
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witb  trnnaports  oontaiiiing  the  8,000  men  remaining  of  the  army, 
and  1,000  negro  troops  which  had  been  raised  in  Jamaica.  Three 
daya  weie  spent  in  getting  the  flotilla  up  the  harbour,  ooUeoting 
information,  and  in  placing  six  sail  of  the  line  aeroes  the  entranee 

to  secure  it  against  any  attack  from  the  sea ;  and  in  arranging 

Bir  Chaloner  Ogle's  dirision  and  the  frigates  to  block  the  entrance 
to  St.  -Tfi'^o.  and  to  watch  tlie  motions  of  the  Si)iinish  tleot  at 
Havannah.*  Then  on  July  20tli  1711,  a  council  of  win-  Avoided 
to  l)egiu  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Cuba  by  the  proposed  attack 
overland  upon  St.  Jago. 

The  landing  was  quickly  and  easily  effected,  and  advanced 
posts  were  occupied  on  the  road  to  St.  Jago,  which  had  been,  on 
good  evidence,  couBidered  not  onl^  practicable  but  convenient  for 
the  maich. 

On  the  28th  of  July  this  advanced  guard  had  reached  the  village 
of  Elleguava  with  scarcely  a  eign  of  opposing  forces.  M^or 
Dnnster,  who  was  oondoeting  the  advanoe,  then  retnmed  to  a 
station  which  he  had  left  occupied,  and  now,  on  the  2nd  Angast, 
found  to  be  held  by  some  600  men  under  Colonel  Cochrane.  It  Is 
unaccountable  thai  at  this  juncture,  when  there  seems  on  the 
reoord  nothing  whatever  to  have  prevented  the  advance  and  com- 
pletion of  the  design*  Colonel  Cochrane  should  have  taken  his 
trooi^  hack  to  the  main  carap  under  Wentwortli,  and  that  on  the 
0th  of  August  a  council  of  war  of  the  land  oHic^rs  should  have 
decided  "  that  they  could  not  march  any  body  of  their  troops  fur- 
ther into  the  country  without  exposing  them  to  certain  min  ;  and 
that  they  were  firmly  of  opinion  that  their  advancing  with  the 
array  to  St.  Jago  in  their  present  circumstances  was  impracticable.*'t 
As  the  decision  was  in  the  hands  of  the  land  office  rs,  the  Admiral 
and  the  naval  officers,  whatever  they  may  have  thought,  and  how- 
ever they  may  have  chafed  at  this  second  failure  of  the  troops  to 
complete  wluit  had  been  well  begun,  could  not  controvert  it.  But 
Vernon  was  not  yet  prepared  to  give  up  all  hopes,  and  on  the  4th 
•September,  leaving  the  troops  in  camp,  he  proceeded  Lnnself  by 

*  "  A*  tlM  Menrity  «f  the  umy  «id  all  llw  tnotporto  dopwiM  1^Mll  kh*  AqM^v^ 

being  in  a  condition  to  defend  the  harbour  from  any  surprise  on  them,  which  vrnts  to  b« 
droadod,  as  the  Spaniards'  had  so  strofi;^  a  force  !«•>  n.>ar  to  them  at  tho  Iluvunniih, 
Vioe-Admiral  Vernon,  therefore,  took  the  saieitt  and  most  prudeut  pr«cauttoti«  for 
thsirMeuity,     forndiigth*  iMst  ^Kspiwitioiia  irttli  his  six  oftpltal  sUps  la  •  liaa,  to 

defend  the  entrance  to  Gnmborland  Harbour"  (ao  re-jiaiiu'<l  by  Vernon),  "harinK 

(liNjiutchpd  thp'  nthcT  part  of  tho  squndron  to  block  ii|>  the  harbour  of  St.  Jajjo,  and 
to  wateh  the  motioua  of  the  bpaniah  Admiral  at  the  Havannah."— iCntjck,  p.  761. 
t  JIfid.,  p.  7S2: 
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sea  to  St.  JagOy  in  order  io  aaoertaiii  if  it  were  poeaible  to  forae  th^ 

entrance  with  his  ships.  He  aeoertained,  however,  thai  it  was  a 
matter  of  warping  in  one  ship  at  a  time,  and  only  with  considr  ral  le 
difficulty,  under  the  immediate  Are  of  the  batteries,  Hesiso  found 

that  there  was  neither  anchorage  nor  landing-place  near  the  mouth 
of  tho  harbour.  Reluctantly  he  had  to  admit  that  approach  in  this 
way  was  hopeless.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  presf^inj^ 
upon  General  Wentworth  to  keep  the  bold  they  had  got  on  Cuba, 
that  it  was  not  till  November  that  he  oonseiited  to  re-einb  irk  the 
troops,  and  it  was  not  till  the  28th  of  that  month  that  the  expedi- 
tion quitted  the  ambitiously  new-named  Cumberland  Bay. 

In  looking  back,  we  can  see  that  Vernon,  so  far  from  deserving 
the  slurs  that  were  east  upon  his  name  for  ai)i)arent  want  of 
activity  und  for  OYer-eautioii,  was  really  exceedingly  rash  in  his 
operatiouB  against  Cuba,  if  he  supposed  it  possible  that  de  Torres, 
with  hiB  fleet  ficom  Havanna,  was  capable  of  taking  the  advantage 
offered  to  him.  For  while  de  Torres  pnmmMf  had  a  eompart 
foree  of  12  sail  of  the  line  in  one  body,  Yemon*B  force  was  divided 
into  three  seetionB  not  exoeeding  6  sail  of  the  line  each.  He  there- 
fore—if he  ran  any  risks  at  all  bom  Spanish  moTements^ran  the 
greatest  risk  of  being  destroyed  pieoemesl  by  de  Torres  foiling 
suddenly  on  Ogle  at  sea»  defeating  him  by  overwhelming  superiority 
of  numbers,  and  then  blocking  up  Yemon  in  Cumberland  Bay, 
while  the  military  forces  of  Cuba  gathered  round  him  on  the  land 
side*  and  cut  oft  his  communication  with  the  outer  world  entirely. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  tho  Admiral  and  his  naval  suizoand- 
inga  had  by  this  time  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  in  no 
case  much  to  l)e  feared  from  the  activity  of  the  Spanish  Admiral. 
On  the  face  of  the  records  I  am  using,  the  whole  blame  of  these 
failures  must  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  Genernl  Wentworth,  though 
how  much  of  this  oliicer's  shortcomings  wei  <  d  ie  to  the  effect  on 
his  temper  of  Vernon's  impetuosity  and  probably  dictatorial  man- 
ner, may  be  open  to  argument.  Certainly  the  **  conditions  "  under 
which  these  fiiilures  took  place  were  more  personal  than  material.* 

•  Vomon  .1  -koil  he  reealloel  on  his  rpttirn  to  .Inmnica,  nniltM-  his  dftih-  prayors  for 
a  doliverance  from  a  gentleman  wbM«  ojpinunis  ho  had  long  esperieoced  to  b«  iDore 
changMblo  than  tha  moon,  though  he  hud  endaaroiired,  agre«abl»  to  Ul  OtdttH,  to 
jnrintft^ft  Ilia  anoit  eivQ  oooMjwndtBM  fa  Mt  powor  irith  Oenaral  WeaAwortlk'* 
Campbell,  toL  iv.»  4M, 
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TbB  CoNDmOMS   UNDEB  WHICH  ATTACKS   ON   TeRRIVOBT  VBOH  18B 

Sba  Suoobbd  OB  Fail — eontinutd. 

Oommaroe  stiflers  when  territorial  uttsoka  are  in  progress.  — The  poltcj  carried  oat  in 
til*  WMt  Mtofl,  17tt— Th«  qa«ml»  «f  }«int  Mnuniadm  •  fndtfttl  «•«••  0I  fdlara.<~ 

Knowles  fails  in  hia  attaoks  on  La  Guaira  and  Porto  Cavallo,  174S. — Snccessfnl  attack 
on  Loaisbourg,  1745. — Th©  causes  of  buccoss  usaftl. — Second  succfssftil  attack  in  the 
same  form  on  Looiabonrg,  1758. — Peyton  loses  the  oonsmand  of  the  sea  in  the  East 
ImUm»  IladiM  faOa  la  o«aM<|ttMiM«  1746{'— AManipM  nrinJ  of  eroM-nldlqg  ftt  Oftp« 
Breton  and  L'Orient;  failnrc  of  both  attempts,  I74G. — The  first  capture  of  Minorca, 
17.'f..  The  8ieg«  And  raliafa  of  GibnlUur,  and  f aU  of  Minoraa,  1780-81  and  ml.— 
Ketlections^ 

In  consideriog  the  nature  of  the  transactionB  in  the  West  Indies 
which  I  deaoribed  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  notice  ihBt 
while  the  navy  was  occupied  in  making  territorial  Bttacke,  com- 
merce was  sujQTering  heavily.  The  result  of  the  proceedings  of 
1741  was  only,  after  all,  to  rm'se  complaints  in  all  the  commercial 
centres  of  the  kingdom.  PetitionH  against  the  system  of  leaving 
commerce  pxpospd  poured  in  upon  Parliament,  and  London, 
Bristol,  ExeLer,  Ghihgaw,  Liverpool,  Lancaster.  BId»'ford,  South- 
ampton, and  other  places  remonstrated  with  the  Commons  on  the 
small  regard  which  had  been  paid  to  the  defence  of  that  on  which 
the  groatuebu  and  prosperity  of  the  country  in  a  large  de^^ee 
rested.* 

But  the  policy  of  Carrying  oat  attacks  upon  territory  was  con- 
tinued in  the  West  Indies,  and  Wentworth's  forces  being  augmented 
in  Jannaty  1742  by  the  arrival  at  Jamaaoa  of  8,000  newly-raised 
Marines,  a  project  was  considered  of  landing  an  amy  at  Pocio 
Bello,  and  marching  across  the  isthmus  to  the  capture  and  destme* 
iion  of  Panama.  The  cross-coimBels  between  the  Admiral  and  the 

•  Bntlok,  p.  767. 
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General  remaiiu  1  in  iull  force  ami  dolayed  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  and  troops.  A  tedious  voyiij^e  supervened  ;  the  passage,  wliich 
should  have  occupied  but  eight  days,  covered  thrde  weeks,-  80  that 
the  ships  did  not  anchor  in  Porto  Hello  harbour  until  March 
28th.  The  preliminary  la  rulings  to  occupy  the  Custom  House  and 
other  parts  of  the  town  wtn  effected  without  difficulty,  the  mag- 
nates of  the  placA  making  no  oljeotion  when  assured  of  protection. 
Bat  on  the  81st  the  Admiral  reoenred  a  memorandom  from  the 
knd  oflficeiB,  deeUoiog  to  peraevoie  in  the  ent^rpnae  and  reoom- 
mending  its  inmediate  abandonment.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
ehoice  left,  and  the  whale  expedition  returned  to  Jamaica*  arriving 
there  in  the  middle  of  Majr. 

By  the  28rd  of  September  Vernon  had  his  wieh  in  the  arrival  of 
letters  recalling  him  and  General  Wentworth,  but  not  before  he  had 
given  some  of  his  mind  to  the  latter  in  an  aaanranoe  "  that  to  his 
inexperience,  injudiciousness,  and  unsteady  temper  was  principally 
owing  His  M^^esty's  afiairs  having  prospered  so  ill  in  those 
parts."* 

It  is  clear  that  the  failures  T  have  narrated  contain  lessons  for 
all  time,  in  the  conduct  of  joint  naval  and  military  exj)editiona  Huch 
as  those  de8cril)ed.  The  Home  (jovernment  read  the  lesson  in  one 
way,  by  giving  Ogle,  Vernon's  successor,  tlie  absolnte  command  of 
the  Marines,  and  transferring  them  to  the  service  of  the  tleet.  But 
without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Admiral  should  be  given 
the  supreme  connnand,  with  power  to  over-ride  the  decisions  of  the 
land  officers,  iL  is  pUtin  that  in  this  case  Wentworth  ought  never 
to  have  been  left  in  command  for  a  moment  aftei*  such  incompati- 
bilities  of  temper  between  the  Admiral  and  the  General  had  been 
shown  as  to  render  it  probable  that  oordiality  could  not  exist  in 
carrying  out  the  service.  This  remains  plsin,  because  there  was 
never  the  least  sign  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  navy,  which  had 
done  everything  that  was  possible^  both  before  and  after  the  arrival 
of  General  Wentworth,  and  because  in  joint  attacks  the  army  must 
be  copsidered  an  instrument  in  the  AdmiraFs  hands.  Not  indeed 
so  as  to  give  the  Admiral  a  power  of  interference  for  which  his 
education  does  not  fit  him,  but  as  a  something  which  cannot  use 
the  fleet,  but  can  be  used  by  the  fleet.  To  pat  the  matter  gravely 
bat  firmly,  it  seems  plain  that  had  Vernon  possessed  the  power  of 
suspending  Wentworth,  tlu'  mistakes  and  shortcomings  indicated 
woald  never  have  occurred.   On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  obvious 

*  Entick,  p.  778. 
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that  had  Wentwortb  poBBesBfld  the  power  of  snperseding  Vernon» 
there  was  no  probability  that  matters  would  have  been  bettered. 
There  is  but  little  ehanoe  that  any  sach  powers  would  be  contoed 
on  either  officer  in  great  undertaldngs;  but  it  behoves  Government, 
without  farther  inqniry,  to  remove  a  General  in  a  joint  expedition 
the  moment  it  is  seen  that  he  cannot  oordially  support  the 
Admiral.* 

In  ike  al)sence  of  naval  foree,  the  Spaniards,  from  Fort  St. 
Angnstine  in  Florida,  projected  and  carried  out  in  June  1742  an 
invasion  of  the  newly-settled  colony  of  Georgia.  Thirty-six  trann- 
ports  conveyed  4,000  troops,  which  were  landed  at  St.  Simons  and 
marched  upon  Frederica ;  but  General  Oglethorpe,  tlie  gOTcrnor, 
made  so  good  a  show  of  defence  that  the  Spaniarda  hastily  returned 
to  their  ship<  and  re-embarked. 

Tn  February  1743,  Captain  Knowlea,  at  Jamaica,  was  placed  in 
command  of  5  sail  of  the  line,  1  frigate,  and  3  sloops,  with  orders 
to  proceed  to  Antigua,  there  to  pick  up  1  40-guu  and  1  20-gun  ship, 
and  to  make  an  attempt  to  reduce  La  Guaira  and  Porto  Cavailo 
(Puerto  Cabello)  on  the  Caraccas  coast  of  South  America.  Captain 
Knowles  had  not  been  present  m  Lhe  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  but  hti 
had  arrived  there  shortly  afterwards,  and  hud  been  specially  em- 
ployed in  engineering  the  destruction  of  the  forts.  Afterwaids  he 
had  been  in  a  sense  Yemon's  right-hand  man  in  planningthe  attacks 
upon  Ohagies  and  Cartagena ;  he  wae  also  well  aeqaamted  with  the 
coast.  The  seleetion  was  not,  therefore,  a  random  one,  and  what 
afterwards  happened  cannot  properly  be  set  down  to  the  choice  of 
the  commander.  The  only  troops  he  was  famished  with^  beside  his 
Marines,  were  400  men  of  Palaell's  regiment. 

He  arrived  within  sight  of  La  Gnalra  on  Febmary  18th.  There 
was  a  considerable  swell,  which  prevented  any  landing  of  men,  and 
the  ships  could  not  be  brought  nearer  than  within  a  mile  of  the 
town.  The  attack,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  a  distant  bom- 
bardment, a  form  which  had  succeeded,  indeed,  at  Chagres,  but 
which,  in  tracing  the  history  of  attacks  on  territory  to  this  point, 
we  have  seen  no  reason  to  put  much  faith  in.  It  was  Baid  also' 
that  the  Governor  of  the  Caraccas  had  been  in  some  way  warned' 
of  the  intended  attacks,  and  had  m;vb'  con^i-lerable  preparations 
for  resistance.  The  lire  began  at  noon  aii  l  continued  till  night. 
The  British  had  suooeeded  in  blowing  up  one  oi  the  enemy's 

of  tbo  Crimea  auJ     ypt,  when  Wf  landiogi  or  ftttsolui  on  port*  aio  a  ntoou  to  •&  oiid 

Mwi  not  m  oiui  m  lhtuu»elvoa. 
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maguinw  oertainly,  \mi  fonr  of  Snowies*  liae-of-battle  aiiipB  wore 
80  disabled  that  they  had  to  bo  aent  to  Otmfoa  to  repaii;  the 
Siifolk  received  140  shot,  and  92  men  and  offieera  were  killed,  and 
806  wounded.* 

As  I  have  just  o1)scrved,  the  caases  of  this  repnlse  and  loBB  wwe 
on  the  surface.  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  and  Captain  Knowles  ought 
never  to  have  had  any  hopes  of  success  in  a  form  of  attack  which 
wae  supported  simply  by  what  had  happened  at  Chagres  aa  a  very 

except ionnl  case. 

"Warned  by  bis  faiiuie,  Knowles  proceeded  diflferentiy  in  his 
attack  on  Porto  Cavallo.  The  place  was  known  to  be  in  a 
j^ood  state  of  defence,  and  garrisoned  by  aomv  ."),.^00  mm  of 
various  classes.  Knowles  procured  the  reinforcement  of  some 
Dutch  volunteers,  and  proposed  to  make  up  a  landing  party  in  the 
usual  way,  covered  by  the  tire  of  a  detachment  of  bis  ships.  Ho 
arrived  usjiir  Ihc  place  on  Aprii  I^Uj,  and  anchored  m  or  near 
Borburata  Harbour,  then  called  "  The  Keys  of  Barbarat."  Com- 
modore Knowles,  in  reconnoitring  the  defences,  observed  that  the 
entrance  to  the  harboor  wae  blocked  by  a  ship  mooxed  there,  from 
which  chains  extended  to  either  shore.  New  fnwtne  batteries  were 
erected  in  snitable  places,  and  the  centre  of  the  defence  wae  the 
Castte  of  St.  Philip,  afterwards  called  Fort  Idbertador.  On  P(nni 
Brava  were  two  new  fisscine  batteries,  one  monntmg  12  gone  and 
the  other  7,  and  Knowles  determined  to  make  these  his  objective, 
in  hopes  that  they  might  be  taken  in  flank,  and  their  guns  tuned 
against  the  castle.  Accordingly  a  landing  party  of  1,1^0  men  was 
prepared,  and  two  ships  were  sent  in  to  engage  and,  if  possible,  to 
silence  the  two  batteries.  When  night  fell,  the  batteries  wera 
pretty  well  silenced,  and  the  men  were  landed  on  the  beach  to  the 
eastward,  and  marched  along  the  shore  towards  Point  Brava,  the 
Commodore  in  his  boat  proceeding  side  by  bide  with  them.  They 
took  one  of  the  batteries  com])letely  by  surpri?'^,  but  the  alarm 
being  given  and  bome  guns  tired  by  the  Spaniards,  tl)<"  mixed 
party  which  was  landed  immediately  fell  into  confusion  and  panic, 
fired  into  each  other's  ranks,  and  fled  along  the  beach  to  the  boats 
in  hopeless  disorder.  This  unexpected  failure  deternniu  <1  the  Com- 
modore to  fall  back  on  a  general  bombardment,  it  was  carried  out 
from  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  April  24th  till  dark,  when  the 
ships,  having  expended  nearly  all  their  ammnnilion  and  received 
considerable  damage,  retnxned  to  their  anchorage  at  Borbnrata 
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Harbour.  On  the  28Ui  it  was  condnded  tbat  no  fftrther  attempte 
on  the  place  were  likely  to  suooeed,  the  eqnadron  was  broken  Hp 
and  thashipsdih]  1 1  ^ed  to  their  several  stations. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  at  Porto  Cavallo  are  not  more  difficult 
to  seek  than  those  which  governed  the  repulse  from  La  Giiaira. 
The  original  attack  was  in  the  form  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  best  calculated  for  success,  and  had  the  party  of  1,200  men 
landed  been  a  hornngeneouB  body  of  disciplined  troops,  thure  might 
have  been  (ivnr>  lio]ie  of  a  good  result.  But  composed  as  it  \vn^,  of 
seamen,  soldiers,  and  Dutchiu(  ii,  acting  togulher  for  the  fir:-t  timo, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  it  nlii  uld  Lave  fallen  into  confusion  and 
panic  in  contact  with  an  eutjmy  in  the  dark.  There  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  nu  real  reason  to  eipuct  success  from  the  general  bom- 
bardment that  afterwards  followed. 

As  iUuBtrating  the  strategical  law  that  nothing  bat  naval  forec 
will  pvevent  attaefcs  upon  territory,  for  the  reasons  set  out  with  so 
mueh  fonse  and  deamess  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  we  have  it  noied* 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  nsnal  station  ships  from  the  British 
Leeward  Islands  fin  these  attacks  on  the  Spanish  Main,  enoonxaged 
the  Spanidi  privateem  to  posh  beyond  their  nsnal  fiinotion  of  eap- 
turing  merchant  ships*  and  to  land  plundering  parties  on  the 
Island  of  Bt.  Christopher's. 

War  having  been  declared  against  France  in  1744,  and  there 
being  no  naval  force  to  prevent  it,  the  French  garrison  of  Cape 
Breton  made  a  successful  raid  on  Nova  Scotia,  and  captured  Canso. 
But  f]w  arrival  of  a  single  British  40-gun  sln'p  seems  to  have  put  a 
termination  to  any  farther  designs  of  this  kind  by  the  French. 

In  the  West  Indies  both  sides  remained  on  the  defensive  so  far 
as  territorial  attacks  went,  the  British  awaiting  reiiilurcement 
before  anything  conid  be  undertaken. 

By  the  year  1745  plans  had  been  arranged  between  the  American 
Colonies  and  the  Home  Government  for  rotaUatiou  on  Cape 
Breton.  The  former  furnished  the  troops  to  the  number  of  3,850 
volunteers,  with  86  transports,  8  20-gun  privateers,  and  10  smaller 
vessels;  these  assembled  at  Boston  and  ptooeeded  to  Canso,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  to  await  the  covering  squadron  of  4  line-of-battle  and 
other  ships  onder  Oommodora  Wanren. 

On  the  28th  Apiil  the  whole  force  anived  in  Gabams  Bay,  to 
the  south-westward  and  within  four  miles  of  the  fortifications  d 
Looisbonig.  The  troops  were  immediately  landed,  being  covered 
from  the  attack  of  a  detachment  sent  to  resist  the  landing  by  the 
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fire  of  oomnB  of  the  lighter  veseels.    The  iroope  now  msnhed 

directly  on  Looisbourg,  while  Warren  Uocked  the  entranoe  to  the 
harbour  and  cut  off  all  ohanoe  of  reinforcemeDt  and  supply,  cap- 
toring  on  this  service  many  store-ships  and  one  French  line-of- 
battle  ship,  which  was  loaded  with  military  stores.*  Warren  had 
been  joined  by  three  more  Hail  of  the  line,  and  was  thus  an  absolute 
master  ot  the  sea.  The  land  forces  making  successful  progress 
with  full  supplies  coming  to  them  from  Galuiius  Bay,  Wiu*ren 
determined  to  push  in  upon  the  harlionr,  and  for  that  purpose 
made  arrangements  for  a  Budden  storming  of  tlu;  Island  battery. 
The  bouts  were  caught  in  u  dense  fog  on  the  lir^t  attempt,  and 
were  ol)liged  to  desist  after  alarmin^if  a  garrison  said  to  consist  of  only 
fourteen  men.  Before  a  becond  attack  could  be  made,  the  French 
had  so  largely  reinforced  the  Ishmd  battery  that  when  the  operation 
ivas  attempted  the  Britifih  were  beaten  off  with  severe  Iobb.  A 
single  ni£^t*B  work,  howerer,  snffioed  to  ereet  a  battery  near  the 

•  Entick  gives  the  following  description  of  Louishourg  nt  th^  time: — "The  pert  of 
Lottisboorg,  or  £nglisb  harbour,  is  bat  a  league  distant  by  sea  from  the  Ha;  of  Ua- 
baru,  and  one  of  Hbm  bail  in  all  Amarioa;  betog  aboal  four  UagnM  In  otremnferoiiMf 
and  having  in  every  part  of  it  wran  fathoms  water.  The  anchorage  is  good,  and  ships 
vmy  rnn  aKhun-  on  the  sands  withont  danger.  The  enf ranee  is  not  above  400  yards 
broad,  between  two  small  isles,  and  is  known  twelve  leagues  oil  at  soa  by  the  Cape  of 
LnMOiboe  (?  Locaa  Haad),  whleli  liei  a  little  to  tbo  N.S.  In  tlw  N.B.  part  of  tbe 
harbour  was  a  find  MTOening  wharf  for  niMipOi«'war  to  hoaTa  down,  and  very  safe  from 
nil  wiiitlH,  On  the  opposite  shorp  werp  th«  fl«hins  staj^^ps,  with  room  for  2,000  boat.s, 
to  make  their  hsh;  and  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  harbour,  going  in,  waa  a  ligbi- 
hoMOf  on  A  high  rooky  pdnt,  ivUeh  vSgliA  bo  dbtinguiihod  on  m  oloar  night  fiva 
loagttoa  off  at  Ma  The  city  ^s  built  on  a  point  towards  the  sea,  on  the  8outh  sida 
of  the  harbonr,  and  was  improved  with  fortificifioiirt  that  •  o^t  upwards  of  two  millioni 
of  livros  in  bmlding.  The  streets  are  regular  and  broad,  principally  composed  of 
ctOM  hwMt  witili  a  QNMieno  oUadol  on  tho  irattin  putt  of  tiio  town,  naar  Htm 
fanpartot arected  for  the  security  of  tho  land  side.  .  .  .  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
city  is  from  tlio  citadel  to  tho  eastern  gate,  called  tiio  Duko  ile  Petilhibvrft,  which  is 
more  than  half  a  mile ;  and  to  walk  round  all  tho  ramparts,  mounted  with  heavy 
taaunkt      *^  1***^  *»<A  *  qnaartar.  Tho  toad  fram  tho  town  to  iho  oonnliy 

iabjrfbe  western  gate,  over  a  drawbridge^  whttre  was  a  circular  battery  of  16  guns, 
24-prs.,  seated  on  and  commanding  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour.  Between  this*  unci 
the  eastern  gate  was  tho  Iron  batteiry»  mooniiiig  '30  guns.  Opposite  to  this  was  the 
Grand  battoiy  of  86  i9-pn»t  whiefa  ooutnandod  boA  the  ontiy  nd  all  lha  b^;  and  at 
the  month  of  tho  harbour  was  tho  Island  battery,  of  M  42-pn.  The  wallSt  raapart6« 
and  bastions  of  the  oity,  luul  14t5  embrasures,  thou^'h  only  fi4  cannon  wt»re  monntfvl ; 
but  there  were  10  mortars  of  I'i-in.  bore,  and  G  of  i^-iu. ;  and  the  garrison  consisted 
of  1,1X0  rsgnlar  soldiont  iindor  the  oomnaiid  of  H.  Ohambon.  But  the  lovtifieatioaa 
on  the  land  aide  were  not  entirely  finished  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  there  b^qgno  ovi^ 
works,  glacis,  or  covered  way.  BeKidc»,  though  the  bastions  and  curtains  wore  of 
masonry  to  iho  sommit,  which  was  'M  feet  above  the  field,  yet  those,  and  tho  quoins 
and  ombraanres  were  oomentod  iHth  avoh  indlfforont  mortar  thai  they  were  nnibln  fo 
Todat  the  taiy  «l  *  etrong  and  ooDtinnal  battoty."  P  601*  note^ 
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liglitlionsp,  whicli  commanflpd  both  the  Island  ])att<^ry  nnd  the 
entraiice  to  the  harbour,  md  waa  of  tho  greateat  service  to 
the  besiegers. 

Meantime,  the  falh*n<;  aiYimunition  and  stores  of  the  British  were 
replenished  from  ovei-  sea  to  Gabarus  Bay,  and  news  of  further 
reinforcements  to  ai  iive  immediately  was  received,  side  by  side 
with  intelligence  that  the  French  squadron  at  Brest  intended  for 
the  relief  of  the  place  was  masked  by  a  sufficient  British  naval 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  command  of  Uie  sea  by  their  enemy 
was  bringing  dlsirosB  to  the  besieged.  Deeerters  told  the  English 
oommanderB  of  great  ehortneas  of  food  and  ammimition,  while 
four  ships  carrying  relief  were  captozed  by  Commodore  War- 
ren'B  Bhips.  His  naval  force  was  again  zeinfoioed,  bo  that  by 
Jane  lUh  he  was  at  the  head  of  4  60-gan,  1  60-gan,  and  5 
40-gan  Bh^t  beside  a  crowd  of  smaller  veesels*  The  fire  was 
constant  from  all  the  British  battenes,  and  by  the  14th  prepara- 
tions for  a  general  assault  were  nearly  completed,  when  on  the 
15th  the  governor  offered  to  capitulate,  and  terms  being  arranged, 
the  French  flag  was  strack  on  the  llih,  and  the  British  entered 
into  possession. 

Tho  sioge  had  lasted  47  days,  during  wliich  time  9,000  shot  and 
600  shell  had  been  hred  into  the  place,  caushig  a  loss  to  the  garri- 
son of  240  killed,  while  the  loss  to  the  besiegers  was  only  100. 
The  ('ftpturo  of  the  place  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Huccessful 
co  optiation  between  laud  and  sea  forces,  each  confining  itself  to 
its  normal  sphere  of  action,  ll.^  plan  was,  indeed,  of  the  essence 
of  all  the  teaching  of  naviil  wai*,  and  is  in  sonu;  sort  paralleled  by 
the  more  modern  instance  of  Sevastopol,  with  the  substantial 
differenoe  that  the  Crimean  port  received  supplies  owhind  which 
were  denied  to  Lonisbonrg.  It  will  be  observed  that  Vernon's  plan 
of  attack  on  St  Jago  de  Cuba  was  Identicat  with  that  adopted 
agMnflt  Looisboiizg,  where  an  ondefended  port  was  seused  as  a 
base  for  the  land  foreee  to  act  lirom,  and  the  fleet  operated  doubly, 
as  keeping  oommnnicatioii  open  to  that  base,  and  dosmg  the  sea 
oommnnioations  of  the  place  to  be  attacked.  To  a  certain  extent 
we  are  also  reminded  of  the  operations  of  the  Federals  against  the 
Confederate  port  of  Charleston,  and  of  the  admitted  mistake  which 
was  there  made  of  bringing  the  fleet  itself  into  contact  with  bat- 
teries and  works,  instead  of  reaching  them  through  land  forces 
supplied  from  the  sea. 

The  clear  necessity  tliat  there  should  be  command  of  the  sea  on 
the  ibide  of  tiie  attacking  party  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  opera- 
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tions  against  Louisbourg.  Had  the  squadrons  destined  to  relieve 
the  place  not  been  masked  by  a  British  forco  off  lirest,  the  mere 
f«  iir  of  its  approach  would  have  paralyzed  Commodore  Warren's 
ai  ruugemcntij,  and  the  care  that  was  taken  to  reinforce  him  showed 
a  consciousness  of  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the  Biittth  0<npwiimettt. 
It  i0  evident  that  had  a  Buperior  Fxeneb  naval  foroe  arrived,  Warren 
'  must  either  have  abandoned  the  troope  landed  altogether,  a  alee  he 
would  himself  have  been  dint  up  with  them  in  Gabanu  Bay,  to 
be  besieged  in  torn  by  the  gamaon  of  Lonubonrg. 

This  place  was  given  back  to  the  Freneh  at  the  peace  of  Ais-la- 
ChapeUe,  bat  in  1768  it  was  agpun  attacked  by  the  British  under 
Admiral  Boseawen  for  the  sea,  and  Generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe 
for  the  land  forces.  The  method  porsned  was  identical  with  that 
of  thirteen  years  before.  The  assemblage  and  landing  was  in 
Gabams  Bay,  and  Boscawen  acted  as  Warren  had  done.  The  only 
differences  were  that  the  landing;  was  opposed  by  troops  covered 
by  some  worlis,  and  that  there  being  line-of-battle  and  other  ships 
in  the  harbour,  the  French  took  some  of  them  to  block  the 
entrance,  and  Bnscawen  carried  two  others  in  a  boat  attack. 

The  landing  began  on  June  2nd,  1758,  and  the  place  flurren- 
dered  on  July  17th,  the  siege  having  thus  lasted  within  two  days 
of  tlie  term  occupied  in  the  former  siege.  As  in  1745,  the  garrison 
of  1758  had  lioped  vainly  for  relief  from  the  sea,  which  was,  ;i8 
before,  stopped  by  the  British  on  the  coast  of  France.  But  things 
had  gone  farther  this  year  than  in  174ff.  Boecawen  sailed  from 
England  with  hie  eipedition  on  the  19th  of  Fehroary.  On  the 
11th  of  Mareh  Hawke  iailed  with  7  sail  of  the  line  and  8  frigates, 
with  the  direct  porpose  of  destroying  in  Aiz  Beads  the  very  reliele 
which  M.  de  Druooort,  the  Governor  of  Louisbonrg,  had  hoped 
might  reach  him.  He  drove  the  5  sail  of  the  line  there  on  shore 
and  foroed  them  to  throw  overboard  their  guna  and  stores  in  order 
to  escape  him.* 

It  had  been  intended  to  attack  Louisbourg  the  year  before,  but 

the  presence  of  18  French  sail  of  the  line  in  those  waters  effec- 
tually barred  all  attempts  of  tlie  kind.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the 
fall  of  Louisbourg  was  brought  about  by  HaNvlco  in  1758,  as  it  had 
been  by  Martin  in  1745,  neither  othcer  quitting  Euroi)e,  but  opera- 
ting to  maintrft^"  the  British  command  of  the  sea  at  Cape  Breton.t 

*  SoliMlllMirBi  vol.  i>,  p.  313.   Ln{ioyroa80,  vol.  u.,  p.  487.  Trondo,  voL  i.,  p.  3G9. 

f  In  Maji  however,  Count  Darhatfaalt  got  awny  from  Aix  Uonds,  with  5  sail  of  the 
line,  bonnd  (or  Loaitboarg  via  Martinique.  He  beard  of  the  fall  of  the  place  there. 
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As  I  f  iviiiL,'  MM  the  qnestion  of  the  actual  value  of  fortification 
ill  iui\  il  \^aifare,  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  in  1760  Cap- 
tain B3ron  was  directed  to  destroy  the  Louiebourg  fortifications, 
and  that  thoy  lay  in  ruins  ever  afterwards,  although  the  place 
never  a^ain  passed  out  of  our  hands. 

The  withdrawal  by  Warren  of  most  of  the  ships  from  the 
Leewaid  Ishmds  left  the  sea  there  Sndifferenti  and  the  arriTal  of 
the  Oheralier  de  Oayliis  (or  Cheyliu)  with  a  sqiiadroii  pot  the 
eommaiid  of  the  sea  Into  the  huida  of  the  Franoh  and  raised 
much  alann  anumget  the  Eogliah  LdaaidB.  He  made  no  attempt 
on  any  territory  however,  eieept  on  the  little  ialand  of  AngoiUa, 
which  the  garrison  suceessfally  defended. 

Territorial  attaoks  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  said  to  have  been 
al»ndoned  almost  entirely  by  both  aides  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  As  will  be  shown  presently,  the  defence  of  British  possessions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  really  effected  in  Europe. 
But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1748  Port  Lonis  (Hiapaniola)  was 
added  to  the  scanty  list  of  plnoes  which  surrendered  to  simple 
bomlmrdment  by  ships.  Tho  l)att(  l  ips  defending  tlie  place  mounted 
78  guns,  and  Rear-Admiriil  Knowies  brought  8  sail  of  tlie  line, 
showing  a  broadside  of  257  guns,  within  pistol-shot  of  them,  and 
coiitiiiued  to  lire  upon  [\\vm  for  three  hours,  after  which  the  place 
capitnliUed,  the  British  losing  70  in  killed  and  wounded.* 

Adiiiiiiii  Xnowles  Beems  to  have  held,  in  spite  of  his  experiences 
as  a  captain  under  Vernon  and  after,  a  greater  faith  in  the  direct 
attaek  of  ahipe  than  moet  of  his  eonlemporaries.  He  proposed  to 
attack  St.  Jago  do  Cuba  directly,  by  ships  forcing  the  entranee,  a 
method  which  was  not  thought  praotioable  byTemon.  Oaptam 
Dent*  tiie  offieer  placed  In  command  of  the  ships  intended  for  this 
service*  obssrving  a  boom  acKMS  the  entrance  and  sihqw  within  it 
placed  to  oppose,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  make  any  attack. 
He  m»  afterwards  tried  by  conrt*martial  for  this  Isilnie,  but  was 
**  most  honourably  acquitted,  "t 

About  the  year  1745  naval  rivalries  began  to  spring  up  in  the 
Bast  Indies,  which  brought  into  play  the  principles  of  naval  war- 
fare in  regard  to  territorial  attacks  which  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
emplified most  perfectly  in  the  West  Indies.  The  French  had  not 

««r*  14/K)0.  LapsynnuM,  toL  H.,  p.  489    Tkoad*,  >r«L  t,  p  ttl   Sabonilwiv,  vol; 

W.,  p.  2S6 

•  It  ii  gvoeraUj  to  be  noted  that  war-ahips  hare  alwaja  been  credited  witlx  greater 
powm  effeinet  forte  wlm  it  wm  poeiiU*  to  eloM  wiib  them.  The  {mmeiifle  uamerloel 
mperiority  of  irnn*  eanetlnee  poMtfale  note  raoh  eemiMatt  le  lian  «dl  eiSMiplUM 

t  Sclionibeif  ,  vol.  U, 
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as  yet  maintained  an}'  Rqimdron  in  those  waters,  but  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  British  force  of  lour  sail  of  the  li?io  two 
smaller  ships  under  Commodore  Barnet,  which  had  been  sent 
thitlier,  the  French  Governmeiit  commissioned  Commander  de  la 
Bom'donnais,  Governor  of  Mauritius  and  Eourhon,  to  makn  up  a 
squadron  out  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Frencli  Ehsi  India  Com- 
pany, and  to  operate  against  the  English.  In  May  1746  La 
BoiurdomuHs  wsb  on  the  ooast  of  Goromandel  with  1  72-guii  ship 
aadSfrigatesof  fromSO  to  88gims.  Bamet  had  in  the  meantime 
died,  and  the  British  oommand  descended  to  Captain  Peyton.  There 
was  an  engagement  of  a  partial  character  between  the  twoforoes 
on  Jnne  26th,  hat  the  zesolt  was  to  make  the  British  abandon  all 
idea  of  forther  enconnteni,  and  to  send  the  s^iiadron  to  the  north- 
ward, leaving  Madras  entirely  open  to  attack. 

La  BoordonnaiB  arrived  before  the  place  with  a  consideFable 
body  of  troops.  These  were  landed  south  of  the  town,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  it  on  the  land  side,  while  the  French  squadron 
prevcnt(  d  any  relief  arriving  by  sea.  Madras  wai3  in  no  condition 
to  ofter  defence  to  such  an  attack,  and  it  capitulated  in  a  few  day?. 

The  tactics  of  this  attack  were  what  we  have  seen  usually  pi-e- 
cedont  to  success ;  the  only  note  proper  to  make  is  that  La  Bour- 
donnais  had  become  confident  of  his  command  of  the  sea  from  his 
experience  of  the  British  conunander.  W©  may  fairly  infer  that 
Peyton  was  no  strategist  of  the  Torrington  school,  and  was  not 
awai'e  that  La  Boai^donnais  could  have  done  nothing,  if  the 
British,  doubtful  of  their  superiority  in  action,  had  kept  in  a  . 
position  of  ohservatioin,  and  not  attacked  at  alL  Peyton  having 
attaokedy  and  having  diown  dearly  by  his  conduct  that  he  felt 
himself  miable  to  make  a  second  attempt,  La  BoordonnaiB  was 
jnstifled  in  aasnming  that  he  had  the  command  of  the  sea.* 
Beddes  this,  it  most  be  remembered  that  Peyton  had  mn  away  to 
leeward,  and  by  so  much  deprived  himself  of  any  chance  of  inter- 
fenng.  And  again,  Madras  being  an  open  roadstead,  the  ships 
not  being  specially  concerned  in  the  actoal  attack,  were  still  in  a 
position  to  meet  a  liostile  fleet  without  necessarily  compelling  the 
land  fones  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  sup- 

*  Xatick,  p.  809,  maleet  onl  thilLa  BoofdoniMb,  fielbn  ftttaoldnt  Hadnc,  luid  pot 
PqrIOB  to  the  teik  by  firing  oa  mw  of  tho  Company's  ships  in  the  roads  on  August  iSthi 
and  then  r'n«oir'(i'  •""nitb  to  obscrvp  whether  PeN-ton  •wonlJ  return  to  defond  the  place. 
Also  that  be  heard  how  Peyton,  on  reeoipt  of  this  oows,  had  disappeared  from  Palicat,  a 
BtUo  to  the  nocfhuMrd.  It  wm  thie,  eeeordiaff  to  lotiok,  thet  delermliied  Lr  Bottr< 
donnais  to  ineke  bit  «ttack.  De  Lapeyroose  (vol.  ii.,  p.  859),  howeTOr,  lepNMBto 
Ia  BoovdoQiMil*  M  elvAye  Akmed  bf  the  peMiUe  inteclewee  of  Psgrton. 
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pofled  that  even  in  tfais  case  the  troops  were  not  in  spedil  danger, 
being  ablf»  to  retreat  on  their  base  at  PoiidichfTrv. 

Rear-Admiral  Boscawcii  had  left  England  at  the  close  of  1747  at 
the  head  of  an  expedition  intended  to  reduce  the  islands  of  Mau- 
ritius and  Bonrbon,  and  afterwards  to  nperate  for  the  reduction  of 
Pondiclierry.  The  squadron  anchored  in  Turtle  Bay,  Mauritius, 
but  the  reports  were  that  succci^s  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  unlof^.s 
a  harbour  could  he  seized,  and  as  the  season  presued,  Boncawen 
made  sail  for  India. 

The  balance  of  sea  power  had  been  reversed  by  the  arrival  early 
in  1747  of  Commodore  Griffin  with  4  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
40-gnn  ship ;  sad  Boecawen  fioimd  limuwlf  in  aanired  oommand  of 
the  Bea,  when  at  tiie  head  of  9  sail  of  the  line,  2  frigates,  and  some 
smaller  Teflsds,  the  troops  were  assemhled  at  Fort  St.  Davids,  and 
marched  overland  to  the  attack,  while  a  detachment  of  the  fleet  in- 
vested the  plaee  by  sea  as  nsnaL  The  mardh  of  24  miles  began 
on  August  8th,  and  the  siege  went  on  till  the  0th  October,  when 
failure  in  the  attaek  was  admitted,  and  the  troops  marehed  baek  to 
Port  St.  Davids. 

This  was  the  last  operation  in  the  East  TTvlies  daring  this  war, 
and  there  is  nothinp;  to  be  noted  about  it  but  the  general  fact  that 
thouf^h  command  of  the  sea  is  required  before  such  an  nttack  can 
he  contemplated,  success  does  not  follow  its  attainment  in  unbroken 
sequence.  But  in  the  East  Indies,  as  in  the  West,  we  see  the 
<?ame  general  law  prevail.  Command  of  the  «pa  must  be  fought 
for  if  it  is  not  admitted,  and  territorial  attacks  must  cease  while 
this  process  goes  on.  They  cannot  Ix;  undertaken  at  all  while  the 
command  is  in  abeyance ;  but  after  it  is  settled,  the  side  tluit  holds 
it  inevitably  pushes  on  to  the  attack  of  territory,  when  success  is 
measored  by  the  powerandskflfolnessof  the  attack  ;  the  knd  finees 
nndertaking  the  active  work,  while  the  sea  forces  support,  cover, 
and  supply  them. 

Coming  now  to  the  proeeedln^B  at  home,  so  iur  as  Hbsy  relate  to 
the  sobjeet  of  this  chapter,  we  have  to  note  the  heginninga  of  that 
deeper  naval  poli^  which  proposes  to  goard  onr  distant  pibsBossions 
and  to  strengthen  our  distant  fleets,  not  directly  and  on  the  spot, 
but  indirectly,  and  at  home.  The  sooroes  of  all  naval  power  aie 
to  be  foond  in  each  nation  in  not  more  than  two  or  three  com- 
modious sea-ports,  which  a  variety  of  ciroomstances  have  set  apsyrt 
for  the  pur^ioses  of  war.  In  England  there  were  the  Thames  and 
Medway,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  ;  while  France  had  Brest, 
Lorient,  Boohefort  and  Aix  lioadfl,  and  Xoulon.    tij^san  had 
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Feitol,  Cadiz,  and  Cartagona.  Evf^rything  that  couKl  command 
the  sea  camo  orif^inidly  out  of  these  ports,  and  simnltaneously 
with  the  growing  ahility  to  watch  them  from  the  outside  grew  the 
conception  that  command  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  America  and 
in  the  West  and  £a«t  ^kUm  eonld  be  preserved  by  that  proo6B8. 
Beinfoioementfi  and  sappltes  prepared  at  Breai  might  be  inter- 
cepted in  European  waters  by  the  snpeiior  n«val  power,  and  the 
distant  Brttish  squadrons^  thongh  not  dhrectiy  etrengthened, 
would  be  mdirectly  kept  powerful  by  the  enforoed  weakness  ol  the 
enemy. 

60  we  hwe  seen  the  Fzenoh  focoe,  destined  in  1745  to  relieve 
LoDisboug,  unable  to  sail  from  Brest,  Yice-Admiral  Martin  with  a 
more  powerful  squadron  masking  it.  In  1747,  again,  reinforcements 
and  supplies  were  prepared  at  Brest  to  wrest  the  command  of  the 
sea  once  moro  from  the  British  in  North  American  and  East  Indian 
waters.  The  British  Government  sent  Anson  with  14  sail  of  the 
line  to  intercept  them.  He  met  the  whole  force,  amounting,  with 
the  transports  and  store-ships,  to  sail,  on  May  8rd,  N.AV.  of 
Cape  Finistcrre,  and  captured  all  of  the  men-of-war  and  many 
of  the  other  shii)B.  Later  in  the  year,  8  sail  of  the  line,  with  a 
convoy,  were  prepimng  in  Aix  Roads  for  the  West  Indies.  Hawke, 
with  14  sail  of  the  line,  left  England  in  August  to  intercept  them, 
and  he  also  was  snccesfiful  in  meeting  tiiem  off  Cape  I  iuiriterre. 
The  French  had  put  to  sea  on  the  6th  October ;  on  the  14th  they 
fell  into  Hawke's  olutohes,  who  carried  6  of  the  8  line-of-hattle 
ships  to  Spithead  with  htm. 

Notwithstanding  the  prooli  of  the  general  impraetieability  of 
eross-raiding  when  the  sea  was  other  than  strategioally  indifferent, 
which  lay  behind  them  in  history,  the  French  in  1746,  amongst 
other  pbttiB  for  raising  insoiieetion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
formed  one  of  a  secret  and  sudden  inwton.  The  idea  was  to 
throw  10,000  troops  on  shore  necu*  Plymouth  during  a  smglemgliti 
and  without  any  attempt  at  eoTcring  naval  force.  **  But,  after 
much  pains  had  been  taken  and  vast  preparations  made,  it  was 
discovered  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  transport  such  a  body  of 
troops  into  Enjland  whilst  the  finghsh  remained  masters  of  the 
Channel."  ♦ 

In  174(5,  the  French  had  their  opportunity,  and  got  out  a 
great  expedition  for  the  recapture  of  Cape  Breton,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  concentration  of  British  thought  on 
a  design  for  the  capture  of  Quebec.   A  squadron  of  10  sail  oi 
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the  line,  witli  frip;iites  and  smaller  vpfisels,  and  78  transporte 
2arrving  B,500  troops,  left  Rochelle  on  the  22nd  June,  nnder  cora- 
mand  of  the  Due  d'Enville,  bound  for  a  rendezvous  in  the  Bay  of 
Chibouctou  (Chedabucto),  in  the  N.E.  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  intercept  this  expedition  in  its  complete  state,  though 
a  bloekade  of  St.  Halo,  wliero  the  transports  were  prepared,  de- 
lajFed  fhoir  amval  at  Brest  from  the  date  fiied,  Ist  March,  to  the 
15th  April.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  this  delay,  the  sqoadron,  which 
ought  io  have  been  assembled  in  Aut  Boads  early  in  April,  did  not 
arrive  there  till  17th  May,  and  did  not  sail  till  dOth  Jone,  anofaor- 
ing  for  a  day  at  Boehelle  before  finally  quitting  France. 

It  was  only  indirectly  to  British  efibrt  that  the  failare  of  this 
eipedition  was  dne.  All  went  well  with  it  till  it  sighted  the  coast 
of  Nora  Bootia.  Then  it  was  overtaken  on  13th  September  by  a 
southerly  gale,  accompanied  by  thick  fog.  By  the  27th  September 
only  7  sail  of  the  line,  2  frigates,  a  fire-ship,  a  bonib-ve&?el,  and  30 
transports  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rendezvous.  Then  general 
sickness  broke  out  in  the  ships ;  the  Dnkf  died  of  apoplexy,  and 
hi«5  successor,  d'Estourinelles,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  destroyed  him- 
m\it  ami  ni  the  end  what  was  left  of  the  expeditu)n  returned  in  a 
miseralilo  and  exhausted  state  to  Brest.* 

Mennwliile,  in  England,  the  expedition  which  had  been  prepared 
agitiiiBl  Quebec  was  turned  against  Lorient.  It  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth on  14th  September,  and  consisted  of  16  sail  of  the  line,  with 
8  frigates,  bomb-ketches,  store-ships,  and  80  transports  carrying  6 
battalions  of  land  troops,  with  "  matrosses  and  bombardiera,'*  in 
all  6,800  men.  The  sea  commander  was  Admiral  Lestock,  who  had 
been  tried  and  acquitted  by  oonrt-maiiial  fonr  monttis  earlier  lor 
miscondnet  in  Mathews's  action ;  the  general  was  Bindair. 

The  troops  were  landed  in  Qnimperle  Bay,  a  lew  miles  firom 
Lorient,  on  90th  September,  and  marched  next  day  npon  the  plaee. 
It  immediately  offered  to  surrender  on  terms,  but  these  were  re- 
jected, and  a  very  ineffective  and  ill-arranged  siege  began.  Lestock 
had  intended  to  bring  some  of  his  ships  np  to  take  part  in  the 
operations,  but  subsequently  changed  his  mind.  Then  followed  a 
long  story,  comprising  councils  of  war,  references  to  the  opinion  of 
the  engineers,  shortness  of  ammunition,  fatigues,  sickness,  find 
indiscriminate  blame-throwing,  after  which  Sinclair  detenmnt d 
that  the  capture  of  the  place  was  impracticable,  and  the  troops 
were  re-embarked  without  interruption,  after  being  a  week  onshore. 

•  Enitck,  p.  SlSt  SeboflibMigr  ToL  L,  881  j  Tnade,  mL  i,  jk.  M9|  Lftptfnua, 
vol.  iL,  p.  297. 
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Yet  they  left  bohind  them  several  guns  and  mortars  and  much 
ammunition  and  stores.* 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  draw  the  lesson  from  these  varied 
events  of  1740.  Most  probably  they  were  drawn  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  intercepting  attacks  of  Anson  and  Ilawkc  next  year 
were  the  consequences.  I  have  said  that  the  Biitibh  only  contri- 
buted indirectly  to  the  Frenoh  fiulute  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantio,  Bat  they  did  contribiitQf  by  the  eiz  weelce'  delay  whieh 
the  watch  upon  St.  Malo  enforoed*  It  is  elear  that  an  ei^edition 
which  had  to  be  collected  at  St.  Ifalo,  Bzeet,  Aix  Boada,  and  > 
BooheUe,  before  it  was  in  a  state  to  aaU  finally,  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  BUperior  and  alert  naval  force.  There  was  ample 
opportnnity  for  foiling  on  it  as  it  collected,  as  well  as  when  it 
finally  put  to  sea.  Probably  the  fact  that  snperior  force  was 
hovering  near  might  have  stopped  the  sailing  altogether,  as  li  had 
done  before.  Bat  the  English  Government  was  losing  sight  of  the 
principles  of  war.  It  could  not  properly  have  thought  of  the 
cnjiturn  of  Qnel)ec,  if  France  was  at  tho  same  time  in  a  position  to 
tliink  of  recapturing  Louisbonrg.  If  it  contemplated  an  attack  on 
Lorient,  it  should  not  have  waited,  as  possii)Iy  it  did,  for  the 
absence  of  the  Brest  fleet  on  the  other  sid(!  of  tlio  Atlantic.  The 
sack  of  Lorient  on  one  side  and  the  loss  of  Cape  Breton  on  the 
other  was  like  an  exchange  of  bishox^s  in  a  game  of  chess.  Bad 
play,  unless  there  was  an  object  behind  it.  If  England  was  not 
strong  enough  to  mask  d'Enville's  force  in  Brest,  and  to  cover  an 
attack  on  Lorient  at  the  same  time,  she  should  not  have  contem- 
plated  the  latter.  France  on  her  side  had  no  pradence  in  offering 
Lorient  to  sack  for  the  sake  of  recovering  Cape  Braton.  My 
historians  say  that  the  detention  of  the  Qnebec  eq^editioQ,  which 
became  the  Lorient  eipeditionf  was  not  eiplained.t  Probably  the 
Government  became  aware  of  its  original  strategical  error  when  too 
latQ,  and  made  the  attack  on  Lorient  as  a  sort  of  reprisal  for  the  loss 
of  Cape  Breton,  which  it  thereby  discounted.  The  special  tempta- 
tion, beside  the  sacking  of  a  place  which  was  the  entrepot  of  East 
Indian  wealth,  was  the  notion  of  raising  the  French  Protestants 
of  Bochelle  to  rebellion,  an  idea  which  alone  gave  it  any  legiti- 
macy as  an  operation  of  war  under  the  conditions. 

Having  now  reached  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  and  having 
traced  closely  through  so  many  chai)ters,  and  \\ith  so  few  omissions, 
the  history  of  naval  warfare  so  far  as  it  concerns  attacks  upon 

•  Entick,  p.  812  J  Lapeyrou^^f,  vol.  ii.,  p.  308* 
IbiiL,  p.  811 ;  HerTey,  vol.  ir.,  p.  302. 
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temtoty  earned  oat  from  the  ma,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  neces* 
Buy  to  poreae  that  plan  further.  It  -was  expedient  to  eontinne  it 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  show  that  the  exeqitiomi  to  mle  were 
few  and  for  between.  Bale  being  now  in  a  sense  eetabUshed,  I 
shall  L()ntent  myself  with  sketching  rapidly  some  of  the  more 
prominent  and  remarkable  iilnstrationB  of  those  parts  of  it  which 
we  have  seen  in  operation,  so  long  as  the  wind  was  the  motive 
power  of  ships,  and  then  proceed  Bhorlly  to  examine  what  history 
tells  us  as  to  the  contiuuance  or  otherwise  of  those  rules  when 
steam  has  f.ecomc  the  propulsive  power,  and  brought  in  its  train 
YariouB  other  new  elements. 

We  come  first  to  the  French  attack  on  and  ultimate  capture  of 
Minorca,  an  enterpri?:e  set  on  foot  by  the  French  before  the 
declaration  of  war  in  ITuti,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  there  were 
12  bail  of  thii  line  ready  at  Toulon,  and  two  or  three  English  at 
Port  Mahon  or  Gibraltar  under  Commodore  Edgecombe.  By  the 
10th  of  April  the  Marqtds  de  la  Gallisonnitee,  at  the  head  of  12 
sail  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  and  160  transporte,  was  anchored  in 
Hyeres  Boads,  and  nearly  ready  to  put  to  sea.  In  the  transports 
15,000  troops  were  embarked  nnder  the,  command  of  the  Doe  de 
Bichelien.  In  two  days  the  expedition  put  to  sea,  and  on  the  18th 
the  ships  anehored  before  Gindadda  in  the  Island  of  Minoroa. 

The  English  Govemment  had  been  much  more  alive  to  the 
propaxations  for  invasion  understood  to  be  in  progress  by  France 
as  a  snitable  means  of  declaring  war,  than  they  were  to  the  nearer 
dang^.  They  had  plenty  of  advices  tlirou<;h  and  from  Germany, 
warning  them  of  what  was  intended,  but  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of 
April  that  Admiral  Byng  left  St.  Helen's  with  10  sail  of  the  line 
under  orders  to  rdiovr  Minorca  if  he  should  find  it  attacker^.  Even 
then  the  number  and  ihe  bad  condition  of  the  ships  showed  that 
Government  had  no  knowledge  of  the  real  strength  of  the  French 
expedition.  They  got  news  of  its  sailing  and  of  its  force  at  the 
same  time,  under  date  April  18th,  from  Captain  Hervey  of  the 
Phcenix  at  Villa  Franca.  Captain  Hervey  informed  the  Govern- 
ment that  General  Blakeney,  in  command  at  Minorca,  had 
'Collected  about  5,000  troops  and  labonrers  inside  Fort  St.  Philip, 
and  was  preparing  for  fall  reeistanee,  whioh  Captain  Hervey 
thought  he  would  he  able  to  prolong  until  the  arrival  of  Byng'e 
relieving  force. 

Later  aooounts,  of  the  21st  April,  dlvset  from  Mmorea,  soon 
after  reached  the  Government.  The  French  had  landed  on  the 
18th,  and  had  at  once  possessed  themselves  of  Oindadela,  from 
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whieh  the  EngUsh  garrifloa  retired.  The  main  tody  of  the 
army  was  preparing  to  iiiTest  Fort  St.  Philip,  while  detaehineiite 
were  to  advanoe  on  the  town  of  Mahpn*  and  the  fleet  was  to 
blook  up  the  port  by  eea. 

Biflhelien  met  with  no  diffionlties.  The  whole  enterpriae  had 
been  arranged  and  was  beiiig  earned  oat  on  the  Louiebourg  pattern, 
ondj  Baling  relief  from  the  sea,  wns  us  certain  of  success.  Mahon 
waaoeenpiecl  without  a  shot  having  been  fired.  Fort  St,  Charlee, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour  was  attacked  from  seaward  by 
boats  and  small  vessels  specially  brought  from  Toulon.  But  Fort 
St.  Philip  was  held  to  rival  Gibraltar  in  strength,  its  garnaon  of 


regular  troops  wan  naid  to  he  from  2.500  to  3,000  men,  and  there 
was  a  general  belief  in  En^liind  that  it  would  hold  out  till  Byng 
arrived,  and  that  all  would  then  be  well.  No  doubt  the  French 
were  running  risks.  If  Fort  St.  Philip  could  hold  out  till  Byng 
appeared,  and  if  Byng  should  be  even  no  more  ihau  a  match  for  La 
GalliBomiiere,  the  least  they  coaiJ  suflfer  would  be  the  loss  of  their 
whole  army.  And  they  had  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  their 
12  sail  of  the  line  eonld  by  any  possibility  be  more  than  a  mateh 
for  the  18  Bail  of  the  line  wbidi  they  probably  now  knew  that  Byng 
would  bring  against  them.  It  was  a  greater  riek  than  was  jaetiiied. 
The  proper  eoorse  would  h«ve  been  to  threaten  Minorea,  aodtliento 
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iMftt  the  fleet  sent  to  relieve  it ;  after  which  Minorca  woakl  fall  m 
a  matter  of  course,  without  any  risk  of  losing  an  army. 

Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  May  2nd,  heard  from  Edgecumbe 
the  state  of  afiEairs  at  Minorca,  joined  to  his  own  10  sail  the 
Co!Ti7nodore'8  3,  and  sailed  from  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  of  May. 

On  the  19tli  of  May  the  French  army  had  been  jnnt  a  month 
landed  on  the  island,  and  Tjh  Gallisonni^ro,  seeing  liyng'b  fleet, 
sent  on  shore  to  borrow  150  men  from  the  army  to  strengthen  his 
crews.  The  next  day  the  battle,  whicii  cost  Byng  luo  cruel  con- 
demnation and  death,  took  place.  La  Galliaonniere  had  proved 
more  than  it  uiuuh  lor  Byng,  just  ab  La  iioiii  donnais  had  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  Peyton  in  another  quai  icr  of  the  world  ten 
years  before.  Byng  sailed  away  for  Gibraltar,  leaving  Mmorca  to 
its  fate,  just  aa  FdyioD  had  sailed  awi^  towards  Calcutta,  leaving 
Madras  io  its  fkto.  And  on  May  80kh  General  Blakeney  eapitolated, 
as  thare  was  nothing  else  that  he  ooold  do. 

The  lesson,  and  the  rule  of  war,  hero  lie  on  the  ear&ee  again. 
The  late  of  a  garrison  open  (o  attack  from  a  eonmanded  sea  is 
eertain  if  the  attack  be  made  properly  and  with  adequate  force.  It 
may  he  postponed  by  the  employment  of  that  citadel  form  of  for- 
tifleation  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  former  chapters,  and  the  more 
impregnable  the  citadel,  the  longer  will  be  the  delay  before  the 
place  falls.  But  if  the  attacking  force  is  sufficient  and  properly 
used,  the  citadel  will  be  fully  invested,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  water  on  one  side  does  not  aifect  its  position. 
Commodore  Edgecumbe  had  3  sail  of  the  line  under  his  command ; 
if  ho  had  had  12,  the  idea  of  an  attack  on  Minorca  ct>uld  not  have 
been  entertauied  at  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
Fort  St.  Philip  wtw  no  strong  enabled  Byng  to  come  in  sight  of  it 
while  the  English  flag  was  still  flying.  Had  there  been  no  fortili- 
cation,  Minorca  would  iiaN(  Huceunibed  to  a  much  amaller  force 
long  before  any  relief  from  EDgluiid  could  iiave  reached  it.  But 
again,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  French  might  have  ravaged  and 
destroyed  everything  on  the  island  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of 
St.  fhilip,  and  then  have  sailed  away  again  long  before  any  relief 
oonld  have  appeared. 

Minorea,  like  Lonisboiirg  after  its  first  capture,  passed  back  by 
the  treaty  of  peaoe  into  the  hands  from  whiob.il  had  been  wrested 
in  war.  Like  Lonisbourg  it  was  destined  to  he  a  second  time 
attacked  by  the  power  in  command  of  the  sea,  to  &U  a  second 
time,  and  not  again  during  the  war  to  come  back  to  the  hands 
which  only  from  want  of  command  of  the  sea  had  fiuied  to  hold  it. 
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In  1780,  1781,  and  1782,  the  pressure  on  the  Mflonroes  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  defending  herself  against  France  and  Spun  in 
alliance  with  her  revolted  Golonies»  while  attempting  to  recover 
lost  ground  and  to  prevent  revolt  spreading  farther,  strained  them 
n^r  to  breaking  point.* 

Her  possessions  were  Mt<  'u'1vf'<l  in  the  East  and  West  Iridica,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  simultaneously.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  at 
that  time  was  of  least  importance  to  her,  and  she  gave  up  all  idea 
of  maintaining  her  command  there,  not  by  choice,  but  by  necessit)*. 
Her  two  possesHions  in  those  waters,  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were 
in  no  way  necesi^ary  to  her  defence,  unicsis  that  defence  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain.  It  may  now  bu  a 
question  whether  the  East  and  West  Indies  could  not  have  been 
better  defended  in  Enrope  than  theyoonld  possibly  be  m  those 
distant  waters;  and  whether  prevention  would  not  have  been 
better  than  cure.  -  Bat  the  ehoiee  was  made  the  other  way,  and  it 
left  the  fortresses  ol  Oibraltar  and  of  Bi  Philip  in  Minorca  a  drag 
on  resouxoes  to  whieh  they  oontribnted  nothing.  They  were  ttsefol 
only  as  bases  and  d^idts  for  operations,  either  active  or  passive, 
carried  on  against  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain.  If  there  were 
no  such  operations,  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  for  the  time  a 
trouble  and  a  nuisance  only.  But  they  were  great  posts,  strongly 
fortified  and  garrisoned ;  the  loss  of  either  of  them  would  not  only 
seriously  affect  the  prestige  of  the  nation,  and  encourage  her 

*  Tbe  loUowiog  teble  oxhibita  with  fair  accuracy  tbo  distribuiioD  of  oar  Une-of-battlo 
■tupi  in  1778f  1779. 1780, 1781  and  1782.  Tit*  statloiw  won  wo  oontiimallj  azbfaaqgw 
fog  thefar  iorOM,  and  slii)>i  »UendinK  convuVB  paasinK  and  fftfag  »0  tttgomMj,  OuX 
AO  U*t  would  be  »bsoliitely  conwefc  wbieb  did  ael  wlac  to  »  pairtlealar  d«3r:— 


Home 

Wart 

Mediter. 

East 

Total. 

Weten. 

Indies. 

177»  Summer 

48 

14 

12 

1 

2 

77 

„  Winter 

48 

28 

11 

2 

1 

H) 

1779  Somnier 

48 

80 

10 

8 

8 

93 

„  Winter 

42 

80 

10 

2 

8 

92 

1790  Sum  II  I  T 

83 

17 

2 

7 

102 

„  Winter 

5<) 

14 

1 

7 

107 

1781  Summor 

44 

19 

1 

12 

115 

„  Winter 
1782  Swnmor 

d8 

62 

14 

1 

14 

119 

8S 

99 

12 

1 

22 

129 

„  Winter 

S9 

49 

26 

1 

22 

127 

Notwithstanding  these  t  vid^ntly  K''Rantio  efforts  we  were  almost  cverywhoro  met  by 
o^Tial  forces  of  the  enem^,  and  oltvn  iiad  to  retire  before  BUperior  force,  while  wo  lost 
boadei  our  American  Cotduie*,  tbo  Islendi  «f  GreMdn,  Tobeso,  St.  Cbiietopbor*i» 
Monaemt  end  Uiaorctp  end  enxreodered  Trimonielee* 
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eiMmies*  but  would  to  Bome  extent  render  more  c^cnlt  any 
tmnsfer  of  the  seat  of  war  to  Mediterraneaa  coastB.  Of  the  two 
places*  Minoroa  waa  by  far  the  most  important.  Gibraltar  never 
had  been,  and  never  could  be,  so  <:;ood  a  base  to  operate  from  as 
Minorca.  Geographically  it  was  too  far  from  the  French  coast, 
whilfi  ^linorca  was  placed  nearly  midway  between  Toulon  and 
Cadi/.  Tlie  aiichorii;^e  at  Gibraltar  was  contracted  and  detestable, 
bbips  could  not  water  tbere,  and  pnps!])le  wharf  space  was  very 
contined.  It  was  attuckable  by  land,  and  might  be  captuied  by 
land  forces  without  tlu?  neceBsity  of  any  covering  navy.  Minorca, 
on  the  other  baud,  possessed  one  of  the  finest  liaiboura  in  tbe 
world.  It  wari^  impossible  to  attack  it  by  laud  forces  alone  unkss 
the  command  of  the  sea  were  first  assured.  It  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing mueh  that  was  wanted  for  the  tefreahment  and  supply 
of  ships*  oompanies,  ezfaansted  and  worn  by  watehing  enemy's 
ports.  But  unquestionably  the  prestige  belonged  to  fhe  least 
worthy  plaoe-^ibraltar.  Minorea  had  passed  into  and  out  of  our 
hands,  and  it  and  we  were  used  to  it.  True,  the  loss  of  it  had  led 
to  tbe  death  of  a  great  commander  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
but  then  Gibraltar  had  never  yet  been  8lIccessf^ll^  nttadced. 
However  narrow  tbe  issue  had  been,  naval  force  had  always 
appeared  in  time  to  prevent  the  final  catastrophe.  The  habit  of 
defending  Gibraltar  had  been  formed,  that  of  defending  Minorca 
had  not  been  formed.  Probably  a  ''rrnt  <!•  more  money  had 
been  spent  on  the  local  defences  oi  Gibraltar  than  on  those  of 
Minorca,  and  quite  possibly  iiistinctive  reasoning  confused  value 
and  cost.  Lastly  Gilnallar  could  be  relieved  by  a  naval  force 
whicli  need  not  be  absent  from  the  English  Channel  for  more  than 
t\^'o  mouthb  and  a  half.*  A  fleet  relieving  Minorca  m^t  expect 
to  be  absent  twenty  days  longer.f  All  these  things  together 
tended  to  ooneentrato  attention  on  Gibraltar  as  a  place  that  might 
be  saved,  and  to  leave  Minorea  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

It  was  with  no  willingness  that  any  piece  of  territory  was  to  be 
parted  with,  but  there  was  a  dire  necessity  about  it  which  had  to 
be  &oed.  Grenada  In  the  West  Indies  had  already  gone.  The 
newly  restored  port  of  Savannah,  and  profince  of  Georgia,  had 
been  almost  successfully  attacked  by  forces  undsr  cover  of  the 

*  The  reliflrlng  ftMt  of  1780  left  Portsmouth  on  26th  December  1779,  and  sailed 
from  Oibriiltaron  February  13t!i  1780.  The  second  relief  aailedon  March  18th  1781, 
•nd  returned  on  M»y  21fll.  Tbe  third  relief  sailed  on  September  11th  171^2,  and 
vetnmid  KovenlMr  16th. 

t  Bjng,  Bailing  from  GibralUr  on  BItySib,  was  not  off  Fpvt  Mlkoa  till  the  19lb. 
Lord  St.  Viaoant,  loaving  Olbraltar  on  Maj*  19th  1799,  rouibed  IQaenft  on  Maj  20tb. 
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Bame  French  fleet  which  had  covered  the  capture  of  Grenada,  and 
succGBHfiilly  faced  Admiral  Byron  afterwards,  lu  iha  East  Indies 
troublea  bad  not  yet  come,  but  they  were  certain.  At  home  a 
British  line-of-b&ttle  ship  had  been  captured  in  sight  of  Plymouth, 
and  a  4l>*gan  feigale  in  elglit  of  fihmrborough. 

Besldfis  all  this,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1779,  Gifaraltw, 
inTSBted  hj  land  and  8ea»  was  guarded  from  aayielief  a  Fnmeo- 
Spanish  tot  of  24  sail  of  the  line  to  operate  from  Brest,  and  85 
sail  of  the  Ime  to  operate  from  Oadii. 

With  the  ooohiess  and  the  holdness  whieh  then  genen% 
eharacterized  the  action  of  the  navy,  8ir  George  Bodney  was 
despatched  from  the  Channel  in  the  last  days  ol  Deoember  at  the 
head  of  15  sail  ol  the  line,  escorting  an  immense  eonvoy  of  troop* 
ships,  store-ships,  and  victuallers,  with  directions  to  throw  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  into  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  then  to 
proceed  to  reinforce  the  British  power  in  the  West  Indies  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  fleet.  He  had  the  foi"tune  wliich  favours  the 
brave.  Off  Gape  Finisterre  he  fell  in  with  a  ^a*  convoy  of 
the  enemy  destined  for  Cadiz,  and  captured  it.  An  opportune  gale 
of  wind  had  caused  the  separation  of  tlie  Cadiz  fleet,  and  left  Don 
Juan  do  Laugara  off  Cape  6i.  Vincent  with  only  i  L  bail  of  the 
line.  Bodney  fell  upon  them  and  captured  or  destroyed  all  but 
four  of  them.  The  Brest  fleet  was  too  sluggish  in  its  operations  to 
thwart  the  hriskness  of  Bodney,  and  he  took  his  convoy  and  his 
pises  safe  into  Gibraltar  Bay  on  January  27th.  He  at  onee 
passed  his  SQppHes  into  that  fortress,  and  despatched  those  for 
Mmorca  under  eonyoy  of  8  line-of-battle  ships.^ 

So  Gibraltar,  invested,  and  in  considerable  straits,  was  again 
free,  and  relieved  of  all  immediate  dangei'-  Minorca  was  not  as 
yet  seriously  threatened,  and  Bodney  proceeded  for  the  West  Indies 
in  the  middle  of  February. 

It  ip  not  poHsihl'^  to  say  what  might  have  now  hapjx'iiod  to 
Gibraltar,  h  vl  thi  wlioie  naval  power  of  the  enemy  been  launcheti 
and  suBtamed  against  it.  But  no  attempt  of  this  kind  was  yet 
made.  Other  concerns,  indeed,  employed  the  naval  enemy.  In 
April,  Don  Josef  bolauo  sailed  with  12  line-of-battle  ahips,  several 
frigates,  and  83  transports,  carrying  11,460  troops  for  the  support 
of  the  allied  power  in  the  West  Indies.  The  81  sail  of  the  line 
which  still  remsined  at  Cadis,  contented  themselTes  with  maiUng 

•  Admiral  Baroplo,  wbo  was  blockading  Gibraltar  with  4  or  '>  f-lnpn  of  tha  line,  some 
frigat«B  and  a  nombor  ol  galleja  aad  gaa-boat4,  retired  under  Uie  gatu  of  AJgmrirM  oa 
Rodn«;'s  approach. 
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cruises  to  the  northward  and  westward,  with  the  view  of  dMtroyinf^ 
British  convoys,  or  possibly  of  intercepting  relieving  foroee.  On 
18th  July  they  were  joined  by  5  more  French  sail  of  the  line,  and 
on  the  9th  of  August,  this  great  force  being  at  sea,  captured,  and 
afterwarrlH  f>arried  into  Cadiz,  no  less  than  ^5  ships  of  British  East 
and  West  Indiameii. 

But  Franco  wrh  feeling  that  something  bolder  and  more  tren- 
chant than  this  waiting  game  was  now  within  her  power,  and 
hoped  that  the  asBerablage  at  Cadiz,  ostensibly  acting  against 
Gibraltar,  might  be  turned  against  Jamuica.  International 
jealousies  brought  the  project  to  an  end,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  1781,  the  French  squadron,  now  commanded  by 
d'Estaing,  and  probably  of  19  or  SO  sail  of  the  line,  was  back  st 
Brest. 

The  bloekade  of  Gibraltar  had  been  taken  ap  by  Don  Bareelo 
agiun,  tiiA  moment  Bodney  disappeared.  Cksrdora  was  by  way  of 
preventing  its  seoond  relief,  with  abont  80  sail  of  the  Ihne  at  Oadis. 

The  only  really  active  operations  against  the  place  were  con^ 
dacted  on  the  land  side  by  Mendosa,  and  these  were  pushed  on 
with  great  TigDnr  and  perseverance.  From  the  direct  attack 
Gibraltar  was  suffering  little;  from  the  sea  blockade  it  was 
suifering  much,  and  a  second  relief  was  arranged. 

On  March  13th,  1781,  Viee-Admiral  Darby  sailed  from  Spit- 
head  with  a  convoy  of  200  sail  of  victuallers  and  store-ships, 
nearly  half  of  which  were  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  which 
the  escort  was  no  less  than  29  sail  of  the  line,  with  12  frigates  and 
Huiiiil  vessels.  It  was  practically  the  whole  of  the  home  force,  but 
nothing  short  of  such  a  display  could  insure  the  safety  of  a 
fortress,  so  far  impregnable  to  all  but  famine.* 

*  M  So  early  M  the  preceding  moaih  (October,  1780),  their  wary  and  provident 
fOfrarnor  found  H  aaMMsry  to  vt»k»  m  rsdnetion  «f  »  qiuurter  «f  *  povad  from  oaab 
man's  d.iilr  allowance  of  brnud.  Tboir  quAntity  of  meat  wa-s  1ik*^-wiso  reduced  to  .1 
pound  and  a  half  in  the  week ;  and  tiut  be«ame,  latterly,  ao  bad  as  to  bo  acarcely 
««ta1>l«.  ...  Of  the  moot  eomaion  and  inditpennlilo  neeoiMriw  of  life,  hui  tdrfp 
biscuit,  full  of  worms,  was  sold  at  a  shilling  a  ponnd  ;  floor,  in  not  much  better  con- 
dition, at  the  Hamo  price ;  old  dried  pease  at  a  third  more ;  the  worst  salt,  half  dirt, 
tho  sweepuaga  of  ships'  bottoms  and  storo^hooses,  at  eighteenponce ;  old  Irish  salt 
bnttor  at  half-a-crown ;  tlw  worst  sort  of  toDWOi  UigW  brought  tfa*  «Mm  pliM ;  tad 
Ensrli'ih  faithinj;  oandlos  were  8o!<i  at  ^ixpcnrr  apiece 

But  fresh  provisions  bore  still  more  exorbitant  prices.  Exea  when  the  arrival  of 
VMMlfl  Ikrna  th*  MadltomuMtti  op«Md  «  uuurkvk,  tdrkoys  lold  »t  J8  ISi.  *|h««»; 

auoklng-piprs  at  two  (.-uineui  ;  ducks  at  half  a  ^ninoA;  and  ^Tuall  hrns  sold  a?  nine 
■hillings  apiece.  A  guin<ia  was  refused  for  a  call*s  plnck,  and  £1  7s.  asked  for  an 
QS-hoad.  To  hflightan  every  distress,  the  firing  fraa  10  neMrly  oxhftwtad  m  womtHijta 
afford  a  sofBci^ncy  for  the  most  indi«tpen->abk>  ottUnaiy  p«rpOMS.'*''>^il}mMi/  RtgUtrr 
for  lia^ttf^  Ut>-10U   fioaUoD,  vol.  v.,  p.  3d7. 
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Darby  arrived  off  Gibraltar  on  April  12th,  and  the  next  day  he 
sent  in  the  victuallers  and  transports,  of  which  he  had  97,  under 
the  escort  of  a  detachment  of  4  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates 
under  Sir  John  Lockhart  Ross;  13  store-ships  and  victuallers, 
under  convoy  of  2  frigates,  were  at  the  same  time  sent  on  to 
Minorca.  **  From  the  moment  in  wliich  Admiral  Darby's  fleet  came 
in  sight  of  the  fortress,  the  Spaniards  opened  all  their  batteries, 
hoping  by  their  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  to  pre- 
vent the  store-ships  and  victuallers  from  approaching  the  rock. 
Perhaps  nothing  more  awfully  loud  waa  ever  heard  before.  A 
handred  and  seventy  pieces  of  oaanon  and  eighty  mortars  dis- 
gorguig  at  onoe  their  honsd  contents  on  soefa  a  narrow  spot,  made 
the  beholders  imagine  that  not  the  works  only  bat  the  xoek  itself, 
was  in  danger  of  destruction.  The  enemy  continued  this  astonish- 
ing fire,  night  and  day,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  inter- 
mission ;  Biad  the  garrison  returned  it  with  the  most  undaunted 
and  persevering  resolution."*  The  chief  work  of  the  blockade  had 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  gun-boats,  under  oars,  of  which  the 
Bpaniards  had  constructed  a  considerable  number.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  convoy  in  the  bay,  about  20  of  these  craft  ueod 
to  issue  from  Algeciras  every  morning,  taking  advantage  of  iha 
early  cahn,  and  displayed  the  greatest  and  most  successful  auilaciiy 
in  attacking  the  convoy  and  its  covering  ships.  But  by  the  lyth 
of  April  all  the  store-ships  were  cleared,  and  the  coal-ships  sunk 
inside  the  Mole  to  be  weighed  when  wanted,  and  the  Admiral 
made  sail  for  England.f 

Meantime  the  whole  military  power  of  Spain  was  concentrated 
on  the  isthmas  whidi  connects  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  with  the  main- 
land. 170  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  80  mortars,  protected 
by  stupendons  works,  poured  their  fire  into  the  place,  hnrting 
the  actual  works  bat  little,  bat  leaving  the  town  a  wredL  and 
oninhabitable*  It  was  computed  by  the  garrison  that  in  the  first 
three  weeks  of  this  attack  the  Spaniards  must  have  eipended 
100,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  shot  and 
shell  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  But  after  discharging  75,000 
shot  and  25,000  shell  at  this  rate,  it  was  lowered  to  600  projec- 
tiles  a  day,  and  so  continued  for  several  weeks. J  But  the  lo»i 
to  the  garrison,  on  account  of  the  protection  afforded  by  case- 
mates, was  small.   JB'rom  April  12th  to  the  end  of  June  only  5S 

*  Beatson,  rol.  t.  ,  p.  344.  . 

t  thi'd.,  vol.  v.,  p.  348. 

t  Annual  Register,  1792,  p.  104. 
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officers  and  men  were  lulled  and  260  wonnded.  So  the  siege 
prooeeded  with  great  expenditure  on  the  one  side,*  and,  now  that 
provisions  abounded,  little  hurt  on  the  other* 

But  now,  in  despair  with  Spanish  delays,  as  they  appeared  to 
Franee,  the  latter  proposed  a  determined  attack  on  Hincnrea. 
Spain  agreed,  and  on  June  23rd,  18  sail  of  the  line,  commanded 
by  de  Guichcn,  arrived  at  Cadiz  from  Brost,  and  were  placed  by 
tlieir  commander  under  the  orders  of  Cordova.  In  a  month,  a 
combined  fleet  of  49  sail  passed  out  of  Cadiz,  escorting  an  aimy  of 
10,000  men.  On  the  25th  July  Cordova,  agreeably  to  his  orders, 
detached  the  transports  with  the  aimy,  under  convoy  of  2  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  some  frigates,  while  he  himself  returned  towards 
the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel. 

The  progress  of  the  ajrmy  and  its  escort  was  so  slow  that  it  only 
got  sight  of  the  island  on  the  18th  Angnst.  The  former  landing, 
it  may  be  remembered,  had  taken  place  at  CSndadela ;  bnt  it  was 
now  held  that  that  was  a  blnnder»  as  the  garrison  of  the  island 
were  not  taken  by  snrprise,  and  had  time  to  collect  into  the  citadel 
of  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  plan  now  was  to  land  only  a  detachment 
at  Gindadela  and  to  land  the  main  body  in  two  parts,  one  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  north,  and  the  other  three  or  four  miles  to 
the  south  of  Port  Mahon.t  So  far  as  it  was  a  surprise,  the  plan 
failed,  for  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  draw  in  most  of  the  outlying 
garrisons  and  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  provisions.  But 
Fort  St.  Philip  was  securely  invested  by  land  and  sea,  and  the 
Due  de  Crillon,  who  was  in  command  of  the  AHies,  leisurely  sat 
down  before  it,  sending  to  ixarcclona  for  reinforcerafnts  and  stores 
in  order  to  press  on  the  Biege.  Six  thousand  additional  troops 
presently  arrived  from  Toulon,  and  the  total  force  ultimately 
employed  came  to  10,000  men,  with  109  pieces  of  buttering 
cannon  and  36  large  mortars.  The  opposing  garrison  was  no 
more  than  abont  9,700,  all  told.  It  was  about  half  the  strength 
necessary  to  man  Uie  works. 

The  bloekade  of  the  harboor  was  not  complete.  It  was  so 
incomplete  that,  though  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  all  its 
shores,  General  Murray,  the  Governor  and  CJommander>in-Chief, 
was  able  to  send  a  detachment  in  boats  by  ni^^t  to  beat  np  the 
Due  de  OriUon's  quarters  at  Mola.  And  the  British  Consul  at 
Leghorn  was  able  to  pass  several  ships  into  Fort  St.  Philip  with 
supplies,  and  even  with  recruits. 

*  Tfa*  Mttattfttad  «Mt  of  lb*  aiiiwniiUloii  «Kp«nd«d  wm  iE10,000  *  day. 
t  Tba  q^to  an  marlMd  hy  oroim  od  the  »k«teb  plan. 
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The  euemy  was  so  leisurely  that  he  did  not  open  his  batteries 
till  Noyember  11th,  after  wMoh  date  the;  kept  ap  a  heavy  fire, 
without,  howeTer,  at  first  doing  much  damaf^e  to  theirorks.  The 
^arriflOD  replied  with  ipirit  aad  Bacoess ;  but  it  wai  evidont  that 
ao  end  miut  come  if  no  relief  appeared  firam  the  eea.  And  no 
relief  could  come.  Minoccat  with  only  half,  or  lees  than  half,  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  and  irithont  its  prestige,  could  not  draw  the 
whole  of  the  English  home  fieet  to  its  euccoor,*  and  nothing  was 
left  but  to  hold  out  as  long  as  it  was  possible. 

Leaving  ;t  commanded  sea  behind  him,  and  the  inTSstment  and 
si^  of  Gibraltar  and  Fort  St.  Philip  in  serene  and  uninterrupted 
progress,  Cordova  consnlted  as  to  the  feaKibility  of  attacking  Darby 
at  anchor  in  Torhay.  He  had  all  the  numerical  superiority  neces- 
sary, and  only  the  prestige  of  the  English  navy  prevented  its 
being  done.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  tremendous  historical 
consequences  of  such  an  attack  might  have  been  had  it  succeeded  ; 
but  it  was  so  near  that  wlien  de  Guicliea  returned  to  Paris  it  was 
ditiiculL  to  preserve  him  from  a  mob,  because  he  had  not  enforced 
the  opinion  in  favour  of  an  attack  which  he  was  known  to  hold. 

The  Doe  de  Grillon  prooeeded  with  the  siege  of  Fort  Bt.  Philip. 
It  was  well  proiidoned  with  all  that  could  he  stored,  and  thou^ 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  now  beginning  to  tell,  in  iiquring  the 
works,  dismounting  the  guns,  and  in  one  case  destroying  a  great 
magasine  of  provisions,  yet  little  impression  was  made  on  the 
strength  or  moral  of  the  garrison  so  &r.  Bat  scurvy  began  to 
show  itself,  and  a  closer  sea  blockade  stopped  the  enixy  of  fresh 
vegetables.  The  general  health  of  the  garrison  began  to  fsil,  and 
the  end  drew  nigh,  f  ever  and  dysentery  set  in  above  the  scurvy, 
and  the  defenders  were  becoming  Jiors  de  combat  by  the  indirect, 
though  not  by  the  direct,  efforts  of  the  besiegers.  But  they  held 
out.  They  died  in  the  guard-rooms  and  on  their  posts  as  sentries, 
and  by  the  beginning;  of  February  1782  only  (HJO  men  were  fit  for 
duty,  and  of  these  only  100  wi  re  untainted  with  disease. 

On  February  4th  General  Murray  offered  to  capitulate,  and  the 
decrepit  garrison  marched  out  with  all  tlie  honours  ul  war. 

The  fall  of  I^Iiiiorca  caused  the  Spanish  Government  to  hope  for 
the  best  from  a  simultaneous  attack  on  Gibraltar  by  land  and  sea* 
The  nature  of  the  attack  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapituh&tion 
here.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  land  part  of  it 
was  in  ordinary  form,  the  sea  part  was  chiefly  carried  out  by 

*  Tbo  (^arruou  of  (iibr&llar,  wLeu  Ilarby  turned  hi&  back  on  it,  was  lieatsoa, 
TtA.  T^p.  S4a 
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t^pecially  prepared  euKino.s  of  war.  It  i>  only  of  antiquarian  value 
to  inquire  how  those  eugiues  were  constructed.  They  never  were, 
and  never  will  be,  repeated.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  workn  on  September  18th,  1782,  they 
failed  utterly  and  if^nouinuously,  and  that  Gibridttir  altt;r  the 
aU.tck  remaiued  just  as  strong  &b  it  was  before.  But  no  sti'onger. 
It  was  impregnable  to  direct  attack— so,  apparently,  was  Fort  St. 
Philip.  Bat  it  would  tall  to  the  indirect  attack  of  famine,  as  Fort 
St.  Philip  did,  unless  the  whole  naval  power  of  England  were  onoe 
more  pat  forth  to  save  it.  Lord  Howe  sailed  on  September  11th 
at  the  head  of  84  sail  of  the  line,  besideB  ftigates  and  small  tbsbsIb. 
He  escorted  a  great  fleet  of  store-ships  and  vietaallers,  and  oairied 
two  regiments  In  transports  for  recruiting  the  garrisoD.  Lord 
Howe  was  the  usual  month  in  reaching  the  fortress,  and  heard  on 
his  way  that  the  combined  fleet  of  40  sail  of  the  lir  e  ^Yas  ready  to 
receive  him.  With  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  bad  navigation 
of  most  of  the  convoy,  and  in  safety,  owing  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Franco-Spanish  fleet  in  a  recent  gale,  and  to  their  want  of  enter- 
prise, Lord  Howe  threw  all  his  snpplit  s  into  Gibraltar  ;  but  he  was 
during  tlio  whole  tiim-,  ns  it  were,  f  n mg  the  enemy's  fleet;  and  so 
pressing  was  his  condition  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
on  a  mission  to  the  fleet  were  carried  into  the  Atlantic  and 
could  not  be  landed.  Ready  to  face  and  to  tight  the  numerically 
superior  force,  Howe  was  not  disposed  to  do  it  in  the  confined 
waters  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  straits.  He  passed  out  of 
the  Mediterranean  84  sail  of  the  line  strong ;  he  was  followed  by 
a  fleet  apparently  44  sail  strong,  which  bron^t  him  to  a  partial 
engagement,  but  sheered  off  when  Howe  iq^nared  prepared  tot 
closer  quarters. 

This  was  the  third  and  last  relief  of  Gibraltar.  I  have  oom- 
bined  it  and  the  proceedings  relating  to  its  attack  and  defence,  with 
the  second  fall  of  Minorca,  led  np  to  again  by  the  first  £all  of  that 
fortress,  because  all  the  operations  seem  to  tell  the  same  tale,  and 
to  be  inseparable  in  principle,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being 
those  with  which  these  chapters  have  made  us  familiar. 

Gibraltar,  and  Fort  St.  Philip  at  Minorca,  were  but  those  citadel 
fortresses  which  I  have  described  in  a  previous  chapter  as  being 
universally  employed.  But  Gibraltar  difl'ered  from  Minorca,  and 
from  most  sea-faced  citadels,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  it»  land  face  and  the  inipregnability  of  one  of  its  sea  faces  it  was 
unapproachable  except  at  (.'noiiiious  disadvantages.  In  no  case 
could  it  be  subject  to  a  full  eros^b  Are  such  as  an  ordinary  fortress 
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regularly  invested  by  land  expects  to  be.  The  idea  of  breaching  it 
in  a  regular  way  from  the  land  side  was  almost  hopeless.  In  such 
a  ct)ndition  its  close  attack  by  an  overwhelming  fire  from  lino-of- 
battle  sliips  was  known  to  be  at  least  exceedingly  hazardous,  but 
the  form  of  attat  lc — which  Sir  George  Rookc  had  used  for  its  first 
I  aptare — was  not  employed.  If  we  ask,  Why  not '?  we  must  no 
doubt  answer,  Because  of  the  wholesome  fear  of  stone  walls  with 
which  most  naval  authorities  were  imbued  ;  but,  more,  we  are  safe 
in  saying,  Because  the  Franco- Spanish  command  of  the  sea  was 
preearums*  The  Allies  were  able  to  make  themeelvee  mafliero  of 
Mtnorea,  and  to  drive  Gibraltar  to  ezoeesive  straite.  Bnt  aewhat 
was  going  on  in  the  East  and  West  Indiee  and'North  America  per- 
mitted the  attacks  on  these  strongboldsi  so  the  presence  intact  of  a 
fleet  of  80  or  40  sail  of  the  tine  in  Sonthem  European  waters  was 
that  which  governed  afiairs  in  these  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
Let  but  the  Franco- Spanish  home  fleet  meet  with  complete  defeat, 
and  the  strain  which  England  was  suffering  would  be  relaxed.  It 
was  the  necessities  of  her  home  navid  affairs  which  drove  her  into 
such  naval  difficulties  abroad,  even  as  it  was  the  pressure  of  her 
affairs  abroad  that  made  her  home  difficulties.  For  her  erir  n^ies  to 
throw  themselves  against  the  stone  walls  of  Gibraltar  might  win 
Gibraltar — possibly.  But  what  would  a  dipabled  fleet  do  against 
the  intact  British  one,  even  numerically  inferior  ?  But  in  the 
cases  of  both  Gibraltar  and  Miuorca.  the  strength  was  not  in  the 
attack,  LuL  in  the  investment.  Supplies  were  withheld  from  Fort 
SSt.  Philip,  and  it  fell.  They  were  not  withheld  from  Gibraltar ; 
they  were  thrown  in  at  the  risk  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  to 
some  extant  it  may  he  said  that  the  American  Colonies  and  Gib- 
raltar were  weighed  agsinst  one  another,  and  the  American  scale 
went  op.  When  Darby  was  passing  out  of  the  Channel  to  relieve 
Gibraltar,  de  Grasse  was  passmg  out  to  attack  ns  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  tune  it  was  debated,  and  at  the  time  it 
was  doubted,  whether  the  real  rule  of  war  was  followed  when 
Darby  avoided  him.* 

Gibraltar  was  therefore  on  all  grounds  exceptional,  and  it  held 
out  because  it  was  so.  Minorca  fell  under  the  general  rule,  and 
passed  into  the  enemy's  hands,  who  absolutely  commanded  the 
surrounding  sea.  Ther<'  was  nothing  pecuhar  about  it,  :nu1  it  was 
attacked  according  to  rule.  As  if  to  emphasize  the  maxims  wliicli 
were  now  accepted,  the  great  naval  force  which  was  necessary,  if 

•  See  Annual  RegisUr^  17SS,  ]».  102.  DMrfej  wUed  on  M«re1i  IStli,  ud  d«  GfMM 
■ailed  on  March  2^d. 
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Minorca  was  to  be  attacked  at  aU,  never  even  sighted  the  island. 

Now,  anrl  after  all  experience  more  than  ever,  was  the  attack  on  a 
port  a  military  and  not  a  naval  affair.  Now,  and  more  than  ever 
in  the  cases  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  was  it  seen  how  powei  lesB 
the  navy  was  in  durect  attack,  how  all>powerfal  in  defence,  and  in 
indirect  attack. 

And  again  we  are  hrouglit  face  to  face  with  the  two  or  three 
prominent  points  which  concerned  the  objects  and  uses  of  fr^rtifica- 
tions.  The  citadel  form  in  both  cases  showed  its  power  of  delay, 
and  showed  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  no  other  power.  A  day 
alter  tha  troops  landed,  M incnroa  fell  ivithont  opposition,  and  all 
the  stores  and  appUanoes  of  the  arsenal  fell  with  it.  Were  -philo- 
sophy pennissible  in  war,  the  Allies  might  have  captured  Fort  St. 
Philip  nearly  as  aoon,  had  it  simply  been  invested  ont  of  the 
range  of  its  gone.  Gibraltar  did  not  fall,  jnst  because  it  coidd  not 
be  invested  for  a  long  enon^  time,  but  also  because  troops  oonld 
not  be  lauded  ont  of  range  of  the  batteries.  Fortification  so  far 
has  all  that  the  range  of  its  gmis  give  it,  but  no  more  ;  and  when 
it  can  be  invested  and  opposed  by  fortification,  it  falls  whether  or 
no  for  want  of  supply. 

Still  we  seem  to  see  that  those  who  made  our  history  for  us 
looked  to  their  fortiticatioas  to  serve  the  purposes  of  delay  only, 
and  not  really  of  defence. 
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CHAFFER  XVn. 

The  OoNDimyMs  undsb  which  Attacks  on  Territokt  raou  thb 
Ska  svocbbd  on  fahi — {eontinued). 

The  war  o(  Amorio«n  Independence  proUflo  m  strategical  leMons. — Bat  in  tbo 
mtlM>d*  of  atl««k  tlim  ia  no  dUlBiuoe. — Few«r  toaaoiw  CMm  b«  dnwn  from  tli*  erentc 
«l  the  French  Kovi^latiozuurjr  and  Napoleonic  wars,  IwMiwe  tiaa  attacks  on  tem'tory 

wf re  g-onnrnll V  ba soil  on  thr  supposfd  alliance  -with  part  of  the  populations. — Lord 
Howe  and  d'Estaing  at  Sandy  Hook. — The  relief  of  Newport. — Junction  of  Bjrroa  and 
How«  fofuw  d*Eslaiiig  to  the  Waat  IndlM.— BanrlR«:toQ*a  attaek  en  St.  Lndft.— 
D'EUtaing'a  interference  and  Barrington's  defence. — Reflections  on  the  deieottw  atntegy 
on  both  shl.M.  -Byron's  8tmtec:K':il  orror  in  quitting  bis  watch  on  the  French  fleet. 
D'Estaing's  capture  of  Grenada,  and  Bjron's  failure  to  reliere  or  recover  the  island.— 
Rodney^  capture  ef  St.  Emtatia,— -Here  perfeet  slimleKj  of  dtf  Onwae  agaiaat  Rodney. 
—Misapprehension  as  to  Hoodie  position  off  Fort  Royal. — De  Grasse's  attnci;  on  end 
n»pul-i«}  from  St,  Lucia. — Success  against  Tohniro.—Roilm^y  p.iralyzed. — Snffron  and 
Uughes  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  capture  of  Trincomalec. — ^Perfect  system  of  the 
•ttaek  npon  Belleiale  tn  1761. 

The  American  War  of  Indopendence  is,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  prolitic  in  examples  of  the  infliieiu-e  wliit-h  coiumand  of  the 
sea,  and  the  loss  and  reuMniiu^  of  that  command  has  on  the  ini- 
tiation, the  success,  or  liie  lailur©  of  expeditious  carried  over  sea 
against  ports  and  islands.  The  naval  forcuii  were  more  evenly 
balanced  than  usual  on  each  side,  and  such  a  condition  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  lea  to  a  renewed  struggle  for 
the  commajid  of  the  sea  similar  to  that  whioh  was  carried  out 
between  England  and  Hdlaad  in  their  three  great  naval  wan,  or 
between  England  and  France  in  their  first  naval  war. 

But  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  the  countries  at  war  were 
hdding  territories  contigiioosi  and  aeeesaible  the  one  from  the 
other,  either  by  sea  or  land,  or  both.  The  great  stake  whieh  was 
immediately  played  for  was  the  independence  or  snbjeotion  of  the 
North  American  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  she  was,  in  con- 
sequence, precladed  frpm  throwing  her  whole  foree  against  the  sea 
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forces  of  Spain  and  France.  It  might  liave  been  higlier  and  better 
policy  for  these  countries  to  have  fought  directly  for  tlie  command 
of  the  Bea  in  European  waters,  continuing  the  ill -organized  but 
gigantic  effort  of  1779  with  greater  determination  ami  skill.  But 
the  more  immediate  and  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  Sp.iui  to 
recover  tht-  great  trophy  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  necessity  that  lay 
apon  France  to  succour  directly  the  revolted  English  Colonies, 
together  with  the  desire  of  inereasing  her  holding  in  India,  threw 
the  Allies  into  a  kind  of  naval  war  in  which  the  attack  and  defense 
of  territory  beeame  a  primary  object.  The  main  point  was  to 
phMse  at  the  proper  times,  in  the  proper  localities,  naval  forces 
great  enon^i  to  suoeonr  places  which  were  defending  themsetvea, 
or  to  cover  attacks  on  the  enemy's  positions. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  North  America,  the  inflnence  of  season 
compelling  the  with  Imv  al  for  a  time  of  nearly  all  naval  force 
from  the  southern  islands  to  the  Northern  Continent,  and  rice 
versa,  and  the  double  duty  thrown  on  the  forces  on  each  side,  of 
attacking  and  defending  territories  in  close  proximity,  put  ac  tual 
command  of  the  sea  more  or  less  hopelessly  into  the  background, 
until  the  grent  victory  of  Rodney,  in  April  1782,  pent  the  British 
scale  of  force  permanently  up.  But  in  the  distant  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where  reinforce  ments  could  only  arrive  at  very  long  intervals  after 
thcv  had  been  asked  for,  the  sea  forces  were  about  as  evenly 
matched  as  they  hail  Uien  a  century  before  in  the  North  Sea.  And 
there  both  sides  showed  themselves  aware  that  all  attacks  on 
territory  over  a  doobtfolly  commanded  sea  are,  at  best,  chance* 
work;  five  great  and  drawn  battles  were  fought  between  8v 
Edward  Hughes  and  8a&en  simply  for  the  command  of  the  ss^ 
which  was  never  gained  by  either  side.* 

Tet  I  most  dwell  for  a  short  space  in  these  waters,  over  one  of 
the  most  perfect  exercises  of  naval  strategical  ability  which  is  left 
on  historical  record.  The  capture  of  Trincomalee  by  SnflGten  was 
a  most  admirable  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  successful 
attack  on  territory  from  the  sea,  if  the  time-limit  is  thoroughly 
understood  and  properly  calculated  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exceeding  narrowness  of  the  limit  shown  is  a  warning  as  to  the 
risks  run  under  such  conditions. 

We  have  seen  that  the  method  of  attack  by  expt^ditions  over  .sea 
had  long  been  established,  and  that  the  idea  of  capturing  ports  or 
islands  by  naval  forces  alone  was  almost  entirely  out  of  view.  The 

*  Thf*  same  characteriatsr  hni  bi*ert  ^\h\hHoA  in  thi*  foraiM*  IMT  in  tiMM  mktan, 
irliere  Poeook  mad  d'Aobe  set  tbo  example  rUterwarda  followed. 
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experioncp  nf  n  century,  mnr]{<'(l  by  only  one  or  two  successes  and 
many  failures  of  ships  against  works,  and  almost  nniforpi  snccesse« 
of  troops  covered  and  supplied  by  ships  when  numerically  sufficient 
and  properly  liandied,  had  quite  settled  the  plans  of  attack.  Only 
extraneous  caubes,  Huch  :is  want  of  troops  or  disbdiof  in  ihe 
enemy's  strength,  could  lead  to  occasional  departures  from  the 
established  form.  Thtrefort',  as  tlie  motive  powers  and  the 
weapons  were  similar  to  what  had  preceded  them,  we  ought  not 
to  eipeel  to  draw  any  spedal  IfiBsoiiB  from  the  territorial  sttaoke 
in  the  AmerieaD  War,  or  in  the  BeYolutionary  and  Napoleonie  wan 
with  France,  touching  the  method  of  attack.  *We  have,  in  iiaet, 
drawn  all  those  lessons  abeady.  Bnt  we  shall  find  some  nsefdl 
illnstratione  as  to  the  indirect  influence  of  naral  fonse,  or  even  to 
its  diieot  effect  in  covering,  sustaining,  or  interfering  with  attacks 
upon  territory. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one  operation  during  the  War  of 
Ameriean  Independence  to  which  special  attention  must  be  drawn* 
on  account  of  the  'very  remarkable  signiticance  of  its  lesson. 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina  \Yas  twice  attacked  by  expeditions 
over  sea  during  the  American  War  of  Independence.  The  Ih'st  of 
these  attacks  failed  ;  the  second  succeeded.  Charleston  waa  again 
twice  attacked  in  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  jirst  attack 
failed,  and  the  second  succeeded,  Letween  the  two  pairs  of  attacks 
eighty- seven  years  had  rolled,  and  the  whole  face  of  naval  war- 
fare had  changed.  Steam  power  had  superseded  sail  power; 
the  shell  had  superseded  the  shot;  iron  had  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  wood ;  and  iron  armour  was  adopted  as  the  clothing  of 
ships.  Yet,  according  to  the  example,  the  rule  of  war  which 
governed  success  and  failure  in  attack  had  undergone  no  change. 
In  1776  and  in  1868,  ships  alone  failed  to  capture  the  place ;  in 
1780  and  in  1864,  troops  supported  hy  ships  in  the  usual  way 
succeeded. 

Otherwise,  the  one  or  two  illustrations  which  I  propose  to  draw 
from  operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  War 
of  American  Ind<  i)endence,  will  have  reference  less  to  the  form  of 
attack  than  to  the  strategical  causes  which  led  to  projecting  such 
enterprises,  and  to  their  nltimnto  failure  or  success.  We  shall, 
in  short,  from  one  or  two  otlu  r  examples,  gain  some  conlirmation 
of  thosi>  views  to  which  the  examples  ot'  Louisbourg  and  Minorca 
had  ltd  us. 

Thft  French  Eevolutionary  War,  thouf^h  marked  on  its  outbreak 
by  many  remarkable  successful  «ind  unsuccessful  ctitacku  upon 
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territory,  is  somewhat  barren  of  the  lessons  conveyed  by  former 
wars,  for  the  reason  that  political  causes,  as  much  or  more  than 
military  ones,  governed  tlio  initiation  as  well  as  the  issues  of  nearly 
all  these  struggles.  And  this  was  the  case  equally  in  home  v/f^ters 
iu  the  East  and  West  Indies,  at  the  Gape,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  state  of  semi-infiurrection  iii  which  Ireland  foiuul  itself 
determined  the  eiioi  La  uf  liuche  and  Morai  d  de  Galles  upon  Bantry 
iu  17UG,  the  landhig  of  General  Humbert  in  Killala  Bay,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  abortive  design  of  Bompart  against  Lough 
BwiUy  in  1798.  So  did  the  divided  oondition  of  the  people  of 
France  encourage  the  disBetrons  deeoent  of  tiie  Emigrte  at  Qm- 
beron  Bay  in  1795.  Bo  did  Corsica  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  oat  of  them  in  1794  and  1796. 

The  redaction  of  the  diffiurent  poets  in  Oeylon  in  1795-96  was 
undertaken  in  view  of  a  pxesomed  difference  in  political  opimon 
amongst  the  Dutch  possessors  of  the  island,  and  the  summonses 
to  surrender  ammed  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  portions  of  the 
gsnrisons  to  revolt  against  the  dominant  Republican  faction.  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  it  fell  to  the  British  in  17'.>5,  there 
may  have  been  less  depLiidoiire  on  political  division,  and  more  on 
the  weakness  of  the  Dutch  garrison,  but  stiU  the  poUtical  cause 
was  there. 

In  the  West  Indies,  every  island  was  politically  divided  ajjainst 
itself,  and  advantage  of  this  circumstance  was  taken  in  1794  l>y 
the  expedition  under  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervia,  and  General  Sir  C. 
Grey,  that  remarkable  instance  of  union  between  the  commanders 
of  the  sea  and  land  forces  wbk^made  a  clesn  sweep  of  the  French 
posssssioos. 

Thus,  although  all  the  conditions  of  militavy  saocess  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  necessary  were  present  in  the  attacks  by  which 
French  ports  were  wrested  from  the  hands  that  held  them,  some 
dependenoe  waa  always  placed  on  the  military  support  wh»sh  it 
was  supposed  might  be  drawn  from  the  political  feelhig of  a  portion 
of  the  population.  When  this  feeling  turned,  or  was  suppressed 
by  a  majority  of  opponents,  the  military  force  which  had  been 
supplied  was  found  insufficient,  and  the  places  fell  back  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  Repul)licafi«. 

The  surrender  of  Totilon  by  the  t  ronch  Boyalists  to  Lord  Hood 
was  an  exaggernted  instance  of  the  principles  now  set  forth.  The 
idea  in  acceptttig  it  was  that  the  political  views  of  the  Royalists 
might  dominate,  and  an  insu^cient  supply  of  military  force  to  hold 
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the  place  was  provided.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  we  xeeognised 
the  unohftnging  roleB  which  governed  these  eases,  and  sent  out  % 
garrison  strong  enoagh  to  hold  the  place  apart  from  all  depen* 

dence  on  politico-military  support,  resting  its  supply  upon  the  sea 
as  wo  had  learned  to  do  by  Barcelona  and  otlicr  Spanish  ports  in 
the  War  of  the  Suceossion,  the  whole  course  of  European  history 
might  have  heen  changed.  Ab  it  was,  the  Boyalist  cause  grew 
weaker  and  not  stronger  as  had  been  expected,  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  Toulon  was  evacuated  by  the  British  as  an  effect  of 
that  miscalculation. 

Corsica  comes  in  as  an  illustraiioa  of  the  same  kind.  Military 
force,  resting  in  a  great  measure  on  the  belief  that  political 
opinion  in  the  fsland  was  eonwtiUe  into  Vb»  same  insbnunent  of 
war,  made  its  oonqnest.  An  nndue  dependenoe  on  polideal 
opinion  left  a  fleet  in  the  Mediteixaneaa  whieh  was  unable  to  hold 
its  own,  and  a  small  garrison  in  the  island  faee  to  ftee  with  a  hoa- 
tfle  population.  The  evaonation  of  the  island  and  of  the  waters 
Bammnding  it  was  the  neeessazy  eooseqnenee. 

Precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  went  on  in  the  West  Indies, 
In  the  absence  of  any  naval  force  to  hinder  it,  and  with  a  section 
of  their  populations  to  assist,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Guadaloupe, 
and  several  ports  in  St.  Domingo,  fell  easily  in  179 1  to  the  biif- 
licicnt  forces  brought  against  them,  thougli  Martiniijue  had  re- 
sisted insufficient  forces  the  year  before.  But  the  British  hold  on 
most  of  these  places  began  to  relax  from  the  momi  iit  its  grasp 
had  closed  on  tlu-m.  Guadalonpe  was  the  firbt  to  feel  the  result  of 
d(;peii(l«-»KT'  oil  puiilical  opinion.  Captured  on  tlie  •20th  April,  a 
very  siuiill  reinforcement  of  the  liepubhcan  party  thrown  in  on 
June  5th,  was  sufficient,  even  under  the  eyes  of  superior  British 
foree,  to  diife  the  garrisons  out  of  the  island  by  Beoember  10th. 
Tiberoon  in  St.  Domingo  waa  reeovered  by  the  Frenefa  in  the  same 
way  and  in  tiie  same  month  of  By  Jane  next  year,  St. 

Lnda  had  followed  the  example  set,  and  the  insurrections  in  St. 
Yincent,  Grenada,  and  ]>ominiqi2e  had  well  nigh  carried  those 
islands. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because,  except  in  the  case  of  G(»raica, 

the  command  of  the  sea  was  assured,  there  will  be  no  ne« d  to 
dwell  at  length  on  tlie  examples  of  territorial  attacks  found  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  iievolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars.  So  far 
as  they  go,  ibcy  contradict  nothing  of  all  iliat  had  gone  before  in 
illustratiyn  of  the  rules  of  naval  warfare,  and  tlie  only  new  lesson 
which  can  be  drawn  from  them  is  the  dibirust  which  ought  to 
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goveni  all  ideM  of  dependenoe  on  poUtieal*  m  convwtible  into 
militaty,  power. 

But  an  exception  mast  be  made  in  regard  to  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Napoleon  into  Egj^t,  already  alluded  to  in  a  former 
chapter,*  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  real  bearings  of  the 
to^nsaetion  are  so  often  misapprehended  at  the  present  day.  • 

Bevertinpf,  then,  to  the  War  of  American  Independence,  T  take, 
as  an  examiilt'  of  the  power  of  even  inferior  sea-forces  tu  prevent 
the  success  oi  territorial  attacks,  the  relief  of  Newport  in  1778. 

The  story  is  well  told  hy  da  Lapej^^ioube  iiuiiiils  : — 

The  Caant  d'Eatiung,  »ft«r  baTing  examined  the  ooaat  of  Virginia,  proceeded  to  tbo 
«BteMW  ol  tiM  IMawtn.   Oootraiy  to  lus  expeotatiaa,  h*  ww  Mitlier  Howe  nor 

Clinton.  Provoked  by  this  accident,  which  withdrew  from  him  a  glorious  oppurtanitj, 
dXstaiog  made  sail  for  Sandy  Uook.  In  Kpito  of  fotil  winds,  he  appoarod  oa  JtttjT 
ll(h  before  the  port,  and  at  onoe  made  preparntioQs  for  attack. 

Howe  was  at  anchor  inside  the  bar  with  y  sail  of  the  Hne, 

carrying'  534  guns,  while  d'Estaing  had  with  him  12  sail  of  the 

line  carrying  85(3. 

Uowo,  sfurprised  and  ill-placed,  found  it  impoeaible  to  offer  a  satisfactory  resistance. 
Th»  mIo  obataele  whleh  nei  d'Estaing  was  tb*  bar  which  oonneoted  Long  Iclaod  and 
Sandy  Hook,  and  which  it  was  necossaxy  for  his  ships  to  pass.  At  high  water  tlio 
op<»Tation  was  practicsblo  ;  the  Count  d'EMainf;  promised  a  Iiundrcd  thousand  crowns 
to  tbe  pilot  who  would  act.  The  coup  de  mam  accorded  with  his  character,  and  be 
know  tlutt  St  tiM  qMniag  of  •  wsr,  raoh  sd  ailtaek  •afioed  to  dimw  f ortWM  to  tbo 
colours.  Tho  Amerioaa  pilots,  with  whom  he  took  too  much  counsel,  either  from 
ignoTsncB  on  their  part,  from  disaffection,  or  want  of  zeal,  di33\3.ided  liim  fn.m  the 
ODterprise.  They  made  out  that  several  oi  his  ships  drew  too  much  water  to  pass  the 
W  J  in  OQBMqpMaoo,  d'JSataing  w«ighod  hit  aaohora  on  Joly  SStod,  maA  drapptA  thorn 
again  some  miles  on  the  h'uIc  of  Xew  Jersey.  Ho  piovisiuned  and  reappeared  bcforo 
Sandy  Hook.  The  tide  and  wind  suited  to  cross  tbe  bar,  but  although  daring,  tbo 
Count  d'Estung  wanted  that  ready  audacity  which  despises  the  rules  of  prudence  to 
follow  tiM  diotoftoo  of  goBhw.    Ao  ftt  ftnk,  tbo  pilots  dlvortod  bin  from  hli  ob|oett 

One  consideration,  however,  .•i{.peaied  to  ju'stify  hi>  ciroumsppctii'n.  Tho  arrival  ol 
Vioo- Admiral  Byron  with  a  powerful  lieet  bad  been  reported,  and  might  it  not  harf> 
been  feared  that  he  would  find  himself  placed  botwoen  the  lattar  and  Admiral  Uuwe  ? 
Bowmr,  tho  Amuiatat,  tflar  thn  itt'Onoeoao  of  tbo  pliii  amagod  nt  Bub,  had  tmd 
their  attention  on  Rhode  Island.  For  the  aecomplishment  of  this  desi^jn,  from  which 
ibvy  anticipated  tbe  most  important  consei^nences,  ibe  coincnrreDce  of  Count  d'Eatuin^' 
««•  oonatdarod  neeeaaaiy.  Wtthla|ton  and  Lafayetto  nndavlook  to  negotiate  with  tL« 
rraneb  Admiral,  and  on  his  foYOtuaMa  Nffy,  Ooagreao  appoiatad  SuIIlvaa  to  ooadnot 

the  enterprise. 

Count  d'Estaing  quitted  bandy  Hook  and  stood  for  Rhode  Island,  where  be  arrived 
OB  29^  Jnlj.  Salttvoa  prooaado^  to  aoanap  aoar  Firovidonoo.  lyTtlaing  first 
muhanA  at  Bnatca'a  Ladgn,  Ato  milaa  from  Kanvport,  and  oeea|iod  tiio  thna  paaaaa 

*  Chapter  X. 

t  M.  Ohafalior  (pp.  IVt,  118)  points  o«t  that  d'BstalBf  had  tho  paaaago  aonndad 
bgr  «m  «f  hfa  oOoan,  iHw  ionad  onlj  twan^  to  iwani^-tiro  fael  of  miar  «b  tbt 
bar. 
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into  th^  rir^r.    On  the  8th  August  lio  got  uu'loi  and.  in  »\)i\<i  of  thf  fire  from  the 

enemy's  batteries*  peueirat^d  as  far  as  Newport,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Connooiottt. 
On  tWs  iniUaii  approaoh  tba  Sof lUh  trcr*  Mlud  with  piiiM,  and  ifithonl  drwmlqg  o{ 
offarlbg  nalilaao*,  bmit  tba  Mptu  Jwm,  FUtm,  iAorkt  OrphtM,  nd  CMmw*  two 
corvettes  and  "^pvtrnl  mm^a^in^'s. 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Uowe,  favoured  by  circiuastatiodB,  from  a  defensive  pawed  to 
•B  offatuiTa  attiliida.  Bjron'a  aqnadrmi,  an  mating  Vk$  ooaat  «f  AsMtiaat  «aa  dia* 
persid  in  a  gala  of  wind.  Four  of  his  line«af'battle  ships,  drivou  by  tha gala»  autda 
for  shelter  at  Sandr  H<>  ,k.  .uu!  rrinforced  the  RritiRh  «<^nadr  un  tliero.* 

From  this  moment,  Howe,  tindtng  himselt  in  strength,  and  knowing  the  importance 
at  Bhoda  Iilandr  prepared  lo  avbvert  the  projeets  of  tbe  AlUea.  Hia  ipiaa  intpt  him 
informed  of  the  petition  which  tbe  French  squadron  had  taken  up  for  the  attack  on 
Rhode  Island.  Well  understauding  tho»®  waters,  h«3  know  that,  whoro  anchored,  tho 
French  could  only  weigii  with  a  northerly  arind,  which  during  the  month  of  August 
aeldom  prevailed  on  that  oeast.  Howe  eanseqaeaUj  weighed,  and  appeared  an 
August  0th  off  point  Judith.  Tho  wind  blew  from  tbe  sea;  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  mn^t  certain  of  the  anoceea  of  hia  ami^amettte,  i|  anddenly  «}rr**ST^i  and 
blew  from  the  northward. 

Oannt  d'JCttoIng  an  hia  part,  abMiwad  tiia  auMayt  t^oA  dateminad  to  proeaed  t» 
attack  him  should  the  wirnl  allow.  When  the  uortborly  win^l  .^ijrang  up,  d'Estiinj; 
hastened  to  weigh,  and  with  a  good  breeze  from  tbe  northward  he  bore  down  upoa 
Admiral  Howe  on  the  10th.  The  latter  who,  with  two  ehipa  of  the  line  lees  than 
d'Estaii^,  did  not  feel  himself  In  a  etate  to  accept  the  battle  which  Ua  intpetnona 
adver-.!!!;.-  ofTci  c  d.  sri  n!  stuod away  to  tho  southward,  in  hopes  that  tho  wind  ini;(lit  e -^mp 
from  that  quarter,  which  everj-tUing  seemed  to  promise.  The  two  fleets  manoouvi-ed 
for  a  day  and  a  half,  the  one  to  bring  about,  and  the  other  to  avoid,  battle.  It  wae  now 
tbe  lltb,  towatda  Ave  o'eleak  in  tiie  avnnlng*  A  law  boon  amm,  and*  a  ganecal  action 
would  perhaps  <!>-oido  thr>  fate  of  America  Tho  wind,  which  bad  boon  freshening 
since  tbe  morning  with  continual  rain,  blew  hard  as  the  evening  wore  on,  and  ended 
dnriag  tiie  night  between  tba  llth  and  ISIb  Inatanibla  gale.  Howe,  who  had  hia 
flag  in  a  frigate,  the  better  to  direct  the  movemanU  of  bis  aqnadron,  waa  aaparatad 
from  it,  and  his  ship**  found  thcmsflves  dispersed. 

Count  d'Estaing  was  still  more  unfortottate.  The  Laagutdoc,  which  carried  him» 
last  barmddar  and  aU  bar  nuuta.  Othe^  of  the  Freoefa  ehipe  Iniffered  mooh  in  their 
nastsaaidrlgg^K  After  tho  galSytrUab  laated  forty  hoars,  dangers  not  loaa  great 
threatened  'somo  ol  tho  ships  of  onr  sqnndron.  Th»  Lanywdoc,  wanderiug  at  tho  will 
of  the  waves,  was  attacked  by  the  t*re*to%.  The  MwrteiUais,  nearly  as  mooh 
damaged,  bad  a  brash  ^ritii  tha  ilmeaNi.  U  laqvlrod  all  thair  aannga  ta  asaapa  Uia 
two  adTacsafiaa*  and  tiia  wind  baTbig  failsB  Ugbt*  all  tba  di^  jobiad  Ooont  tllBrtting 
at  Newport. 

Under  any  other  oiroumstancea,  the  route  taken  by  Count  d'Estaiog  would  have  been 
proper ;  bnt  ba  bad  reoalTad  nawa  of  tbe  jnnetion  of  Bjron  with  Hawa.  Tlila  eertalnlf 
waa  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  committing  an  aot  of  rashness  wftfaant 
excuse.  In  vaiu  hi.s  c:iptain5  implored  him  to  ^'ivc  up  the  onterprisc.  Tho  soKi  reason 
which  ho  offered  in  refusal  was  tbe  word  of  honoor  given  to  Sullivan  that  be  wonld 
retomto  Newport  IVSataittg  foigot  that  in  saaha  ease  his  promise  was  only  relatire^ 
and  could  not  bind  him  ;  bat  like  all  bis  race  ba  was,  so  to  speak,  superstitious  on  the 
paint  cf  bcnanr,  and  almost  pnt  this  obiTalrona  santiment  abora  tba  iatarasta  af  lUa 

*  Ifjr  anther  is  not  qnita  aeenrate  hers.  Before  tbe  S8lb  July  tba  Brntmn,  SO.  bad 
airivad  from  tbe  West  Indies  ;  on  th>-  28th  the  Haitonahle,  Hi,  joined  from  Halifax; 
und  on  the  SOth  the  Cwmwalif  7i»  and  GetOunMif  fiOi  of  B/ron'a  fleet  eama  in.  <i»er 
Ilervey,  yoL  t.t  p>  Mi 
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ooantry.  He  expoMd  itght  tbou-iand  moa  aod  twelre  ships  uf  the  Iin«  to  natisfy 
it.  IIoweTer  it  wm,  tI*Eat«!nf;  anchored  at  Rhode  Island  and  saw  Sullivan,  who  in- 
formed jkum  ot  (he  preMOce  at  Saodj  Uooli  of  the  combined  tloeta  of  Uowe  aod 
Bijrdit.  UaaUa  iMigar  to  «o^pento  lo  th«  radiietlon  of  tii«  )>Um«,  vadentendlBg  all 
the  daoftr «f  llit  potltion  a  few  leai^aes  distant  from  a  fleet  much  superior  in  numbers  to 
hie  own,  of  which  mont  of  the  ships  wt»ro  defective  uloft.  Count  d'Estain^  informod 
SoUiTan  of  his  intention  to  proceed  to  lioaton  to  redt.  The  American  general,  who  bad 
jiutrMdrtd  i«lirf«ro«inMito,  wm  in  flaapdr  at  tlM  iwwi.  **huA^  h«  wM  to  lb* 
French  Adalnl;  "  jou  promiied.  Tour  departure  will  hand  ua  orer  to  the  EnKlish. 
Land;  honour  an<!  friendship  alike  compel  rou."  The  Marquis  do  L;ifav»'tte  was  «tiH 
more  proMtng ;  but  the  preaervation  of  his  squadron  was  so  absolutely  bound  up  Mritb 
ito  da|Ntftai«  ttvm  Rlied*  ItlM»d  tiMi  Conitl  4'Sttaiiif  cIM  tt«t  eoMldar  U  bit  d«ty  to 
yield  to  such  solicitations.  Desides,  the  conduct  of  Suliiran  in  the  matter  was  not  all 
calculated  to  retain  him.  The  General,  by  his  prnji"S  i!s  as  niuch  as  br  certain  equivo- 
cal acts,  wa«  suspeeted  of  having  iuteliigonce  with  the  eucuiy.  Lie  did  not  like  the 
FnMh:  rad  wlun  Oomrt  dVitaii«  Bads  nflfor  Boaton,  he  did  sot  lew  to  ovtng*  ovr 
mttoiud  character  in  p.isKiti^''  the  ^vord  amongst  his  troops  that  the  French  wore  tt«itors ; 
ini^olfloce  which  wm  repelled  with  the  apirit  which  H  demanded,  bj  the  Marqvia  de 
Lafayette. 

The  aniTal  el  the  Preneh  eqvadroa  at  Beeton,  whieh  toek  phwe  on  Avguet  36tb, 

and  its  retirement  from  Kho<lc  Island,  sowed  disunion  between  the  .Xllien,  and  was  the 
pretext  for  many  vehement  struggles.  England  gained  new  partisans  in  the  hieiugeilt 
provinces,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  one  of  her  principal  fortresses.* 

In  thi«  example,  we  see  again  that  the  neigh Ixmrliood  of  a 
ttuperior  Ikct  ib  destructive  of  all  idea  of  territorial  attack  carried 
on  from  the  sea.  even  where»  m  in  the  case  of  Newport,  the  main 
attack  18  from  the  land,  and  depending  on  the  land  for  reinforee- 
ment  and  supply.  The  necessity  of  d'Estaing's  retreat  from 
Newport  was  made  absolnte  by  the  jnnetion  of  Howe  and  Byron, 
yet  it  was  a  neeessity  not  recognised  by  either  Lafiayette  or 
Snlli'van,  so  easily  are  the  fnndamental  axioms  of  naval  war 
misunderstood  1^  those  who  do  do  not  feel  their  controL' 

This,  however,  was  the  action  of  a  superior  naval  force.  We 
have  to  recollect  that  Newport  had  already  been  relieved  by  the 
presence  of  an  inferior  naval  force.  It  was  Howe's  smaller  lieet 
which  drew  away  d'Estning  from  Newport  in  the  first  instance, 
and  could  evidently  have  done  it  aj^Min  and  again  in  the  same 
manner.  The  French  account  does  not  credit  Uowe  with  suiy 
desire  to  oiler  battle  to  d'Estaiug,  but  the  Eiif^H^li  accounts  tell  ub 
that  he  intended  to  risk  a  battle  if  he  could  have  the  weather 
gaage,  and  that  eveit  failing  it  he  had  di<iwn  his  ficiet  into  line  of 
battle,  and  prepared  to  attack  iu  the  leeward  posiiiuu  when  the 
fleets  were  separated  by  the  gale.  Had  a  battle  ensued,  Newport 
would  still  hava  been  relieved,  f6r  d'Bstaing,  even  as  vietor,  must 
have  gone  to  Boston  to  refit  after  sneh  a  stmggle. 

*  Lapejrouse,  voL  iii.,  p.  46;  aet  a'»Q  Troiulr.  vol.  ii.,  p.  12;  Chcvuljer,  p.  8| 
Bimy,  f«L  T«,    MO  I  8obeaili«igi  veL  L,  f,  417. 
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D'Estaing,  however,  clearly  played  a  bad  game,  and  deserved  to 

sufifer  the  contumely  which  the  Amez-icans  poured  upon  him. 
Having  Howe  safe  at  8andy  Hook  in  inferior  force,  be  ehould 
never  have  lost  his  grip  of  him  when  there  were  designs  against 
Newport.  An  inferior,  or  at  least  an  equal  force,  would  have 
probably  been  sutYicieut  to  mask  him  in  his  own  awkward 
position  behind  a  b&i*,  and  then  d'Estaing  might  have  sent  the 
remainder  of  his  ehip.s  to  co-operate  with  Sullivan  against  New- 
port, certain  that,  at  least  at:  far  as  Howe  w^as  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  interference  from  the  sea.  If,  however,  d'Estaing 
had  considered  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  so  to  divide  his 
fleet  in  this  way,  he  should  have  informed  Sullit*an  of  the  im- 
possibility of  his  oo-operating  at  all  except  by  way  of  masking  the 
En^h  fleet.  Bat  had  be  divided  bis  fleet,  or  bad  he  oonfined 
himself  to  masking  that  of  Howe»  we  have  seen  how  forttme  might 
have  befriended  him.  Very  possibly  he  might  have  made  prises 
of  eveiy  one  of  the  four  ships  which  pat  into  Sandy  Hook,  and 
retnfflfoed  Howe. 

It  was  not  till  October  that  Byron  had  collected  sufficient  foree 
to  attempt  the  blockade  of  d'Estaing  in  Boston,  but  then  a  storm 
again  dispersed  his  ships,  and  enabled  d'Estaing  to  slip  out  and 
proceed  to  the  West  Indies.*  This  he  did  on  November  3rd,  and 
on  the  same  day  Commodore  TTotham  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  for 
the  same  destination  with  a  squadron  of  war-sliips  and  GO  sail 
of  transports,  carrying  6,000  troops.  These  were  under  Major- 
General  Grant,  tor  the  defence  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  or 
the  attack  ol  the  enemy's  possessions  there,  should  the  conditions 
allow.  The  two  fleets  were  for  some  time  close  together  without 
either  being  aware  of  the  other's  presence,  and  both  luct  the  same 
gale  of  wind,  which  proved  more  damaging  to  the  French  than  to 
Uie  English,  dispersing  the  former,  bat  enabling  the  latter  to 
aiTive  at  Barbados  in  safety. 

Bear-Admiral  Barringtoa,  who  commanded  on  the  Leeward. 
Islands  station,  was  in  such  weak  force  that  hx  from  bemg  in  a 
position  to  undertake  ofEsnsive  operattons*  he  had  been  nnsble  to 
prevent  the  &11  of  Dommiqne  on  the  7th  of  September  to  the  arms 
of  the  ICarquis  de  Bouille. 

But  when  Hotham  joined  him  it  was  at  once  determined  to 
malse  an  attack  oh  Bt.  Lucia.  Before  soeh  a  determination  was 

*  "  Lie  Comt«  d'Estaiogi  ridmt  d  I'tnaction par  la  »upenuritd  vk  rtmtemie,  u'ftVtoadait 

qiiHiiM  MBMktt  tmrMt  poor  Miwadn  dam  Im  AatHlM.  KwltMift  da  l^MgimMnl 
dM  Aagltlti  fl  fli  roBt«  pow !»  Martitil4|««L*'— CI«M/«Vr»  ji.  121. 
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come  to,  we  may  be  Bore  that  the  etrategieal  oonditioxie  irare  well 
considered  by  the  two  ehiefe.  As  Hotbam  and  d'Estaing  had 
sailed  from  American  porta  on  the  same  day,  it  seems  certain  that 
Hotham  must  have  informed  Barrington  that  d'Estaing  was  safely 
masked  1^  the  superior  fleet  of  Byron.  Intenniption  from  the  sea 
was,  so  hx,  not  to  be  feared,  and  it  might  well  have  been  sappoaed 
that  eyen  did  d'T^  t  ling  manage  to  escape,  Byron  would  have  been 
so  close  upon  his  heels  aa  to  paralyze  his  motions. 

The  sequel  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  in  the 
whole  range  of  territorial  attacks  from  the  sea,  showing  on  the 
one  hand  the  extreme  hazard  of  such  attacks  unless  the  commRnd 
of  the  sea  is  fully  assured  beforehand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
possibilities  of  successfui  resistance  even  in  the  most  desperate 
extremities. 

Barrington's  Rqiindi (  ii ,  now  consisting  of  7  sail  of  the  line, 
2  frigates,  and  a  sloop,  eonvo^ing  the  army  in  its  transports, 
arrived  off  the  island  on  December  13th,  and  on  the  same  day 
Brigadier-Generals  Meadows  and  Prescot  landed  in  different  parts 
of  the  Grand  Gol-de-sae  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  while 
Brigadier-General  Sir  Henry  Calder  protected  the  landing-plaoe  to 
keep  open  a  communication  between  the  fleet  and  amy.  There 
was  no  oppoeition  to  the  landing,  and  the  troops  marched  at  once 
on  the  fortress  of  Mbme-fortun6,  the  chief  land  defiance  of  the 
Baie  du  Carenage,  which  they  took. 

The  gale  of  wind,  from  which  the  French  had  suffered  most, 
might,  however,  have  been  most  favourable  to  them,  had  skill  or 
fortune  allowed  it.  D'Estaing  fell  in  with  and  captured  three  of 
Hotham's  transports,  from  wliich  he  learnt  the  news  of  his  sailing 
for  the  West  Tndit  >,  and  of  his  force,  but  not  of  his  exact  desti- 
nation. He  wrongly  concluded  it  to  be  Antigua,  and  bore  away 
for  that  island,  off  which  he  cruised  for  some  dnys,  and  then, 
disappointed  at  seeing  nothing,  ht  m  ule  for  Martiniiiuo,  where  he 
arrived  on  December  6th,  a  week  pnor  to  Barrington's  arrival  at 
St.  Lucia.  My  authorities  do  not  say  whether  Barrington  had 
early  notice  of  d'Estaiiig's  arrival,  but  as  soon  as  he  became 
aware  of  his  presence,  he  placed  all  his  transports  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Cul-de-sac  and  direw  his  ships  up  in  line  across  the 
entrance*  covering  each  flank  by  the  erectioD  of  bateies  and  iiia 
mounting  of  guns. 

The  Baie  dn  OM«iiag»  on  the  eaet  ooeet  of  the  ialand  is  entered  from  the  weet. 
Til*  entnaiee  le  not  more  than  SOD  jwrde  wide.  Boeks  nmmaA  the  !«•  pefnli  of  ttb 
fDtmiti,  wUeh  it  elill  Mthev  wttrewed  bgr  •  elMAt  wlileli  extmde  fIroB  th*  trath  ptfiat 
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to  tb«  W.N«W.  Tho  depth  of  water  yariea  from  four  to  sorea  Mtd  a  half  fatboma  In 
this  passnge.  Inside  thp  north  point,  at  about  5>'50  yardsf.  \n  a  second  point,  nl^o  sur- 
rouuded  by  ruckn;  Morne-fortimc  is  ia  tho  direction  of  and  at  a  small  distance 
from  tbifl  poini  Vtm  ipam»  protoot  at  oiwe  the  rmmIU  Its  «atratiBa,  and  th«  Oiil*de  mm, 
though  this  is  screened  from  fire  on  the  north  side  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  .  .  . 

On  the  14tli.  in  tho  morning,  Vico- Admiral  d'Estiiinj,' had  intolligpnce  of  the  att.tck 
directed  aifaiusi  St.  Lucia ;  be  at  ouce  embarked  t>,000  troops,  and  is  the  afternoon 
got  vmdM  wiOi  11  nil  «f  tiM  Uii«,  *  twelfth,  the  Mttr$eUi«i$  Jetned  him  next 
morning. 

On  tho  l.'th,  in  the  inoniirig.  the  <!qaadron  arrived  off  tho  Baie  du  Curenage. 

The  iiilention  of  ttie  CommamU>r-in-Chief  voa  to  got  alongside  (eloogor)  the  English 
line  from  north  to  eoutfa ;  to  enehor  e  ahlp  ahneet  of  eeeh  one  of  tit*  enemy,  and  to 
authorixo  tho  captains  to  hoard  their  adrerisari.'s  if  the}'  judged  it  prudent.  In  case 
of  the  depth  of  water  being  too  great  to  anchor,  he  hoped  to  get  positions  inside  the 
English  line.  The  circomstancea  of  wind,  and  the  pooition  of  the  enemy  might,  bow> 
ever,  modify  tlie  plan  of  attaeh.  The  Soffitimu*  (60)  and  the  frtgate  Gkimk*  had 
orders,  in  any  carif,  to  attack  tlio  hattory  on  tho  south  point;  the  Provence  (64)  and  tho 
Vaillant  (64)  were  charged  to  silence  the  gnns  on  the  north  point.  The  wind  was 
light  from  the  eastward.  The  French  squadron  passed  along  the  English  line^ 
engagtng  it  and  reoeivinff  the  die  of  tito  hatteriea  on  ehore.  but  it  did  not  aiiohor ;  it 
continuod  tinder  sftil,  and  in  the  ovening  renewed  tho  attack  of  tho  morning.  On  tho 
17th  d'iCstaing  anchored  in  tho  Creek  da  Choo,  landed  tho  troops  and  directed  them 
upon  Mome-fortun^,  distant  a  lew  miles  only  from  the  anehorage.  The  squadron 
enbeequently  (on  the  S4th)  got  nnder  eail  again  to  maw  the  attaefc  en  the  IBngliah 
division;  hat  the  li;rhtnf?s  of  the  wind  intcrfored  with  the  projects  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  in  tho  evening  he  returned  to  the  anchorage.  The  expedition  by  land  did 
not  euooeed,  Tlie  troope  ware  emharlMd  on  tha  80th,  and  the  aqoadron  Mtnmed  to 
Itartlnlqim.  The  goTemor  el  St  Loda  eapitnlated  en  the  moning  of  ita  dapartwe.* 

This  oocorrenoe,  so  strildng  in  its  contraeta,  requires  some  little 
exainination  before  we  can  look  at  it  with  the  view  of  drawing  ont 
its  lessons.  A  eentniy  ago  these  would  all  have  been  obseured 
by  the  psBans  to  be  soonded  in  praise  of  the  English  skill  and 
eonrage.  Now  we  should  be  foolish  to  take  thai  line.  Wc  should 
rather  reflect  on  the  greatness  and  imminence  of  the  risks  that 
were  run,  und  treasure  them  up  in  order  that  in  the  time  to  come 
we  at  least  might  know  how  to  avoid  them  in  Uke  cases. 

In  the  first  place,  the  coincident  sailing  of  Hothani  and  d'Estaing 

and  tlieir  near  neighbourhood  en  route  to  the  West  Indies,  suggests 

that  good  fortune,  and  not  skill,  enaided  Ilotham  to  get  to  the 

West  Indies  at  ail.    Then  Lapeyrouso  justly  points  out  that  when 

d'Estaing  ascertained  the  truth  from  the  captured  memhera  of 

Ilotham's  convoy,  he  had  in  his  hands  the  greatest  of  ojjpurtunities 

had  he  chosen  to  use  it. 

On  tho  evening  of  the  capture  of  these  three  transports,  the  wind  was  E.8.S.f 
Antigua  here  8.W.  In  miking  to  lim  aouAward  for  twen^-fmr  houre  he  had  a 

*  Trondc,  vul.  ti.,p.  17.  Sm  ako  Ln^yroose,  toI.  iii.,  p.  58;  Chevalier,  p.  136; 
Schomberg,  vol.  i.,  p.  491.  The  Ulnatntlon,  from  a  eeatomporarj  print  in  the  Beyal 
United  8ervlee  Initltttll«a>  glvei  a  eapftal  Idja  of  the  poiitlen. 
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ehaneo  of  mMting  the  eoDToy,  or  he  would  have  asaored  bimBelf  in  inisaing  it,  that  its 
dMtiaattoa  wm  sot  Bst1mmI<m.  Then,  boiug  in  ibe  Ulikiid«  ol  Antigua,  he  might 
bftT«  ran  Mom  the  wind  for  that  IdmA*  Md  im  th«  monlag  h»  mMU  hft?*|iMMd 

th(»  fOTTvoy  before  tlii^jr  ftrrlvnl.  Another  important  consideration  slionld  haro  Jotor- 
nined  him.  Borbodoa,  hj  its  pogition  tn  windward,  dominated  the  other  islands;  it 
was  prMnnaUo  that  tiia  enemy  would  profit  by  the  ^TowraUa  wind  to  ftroeeed  to  aa 
anohenge  tbera*  hecame  tnm  thla  pelat  it  erald  dfitrihata  Ita  foreae  aoettrdlBK  to 
eoHTcnience.* 

Bat  then  it  ieenu  strange  that  Barringtoo  on  his  part  should 
have  made  no  attempt,  by  cruisers,  to  ascertain  whether  the  coast 

was  clear  before  ho  advanced  upon  St,  Lucia.  Fort  Royal  in 
Martinique  was  the  known  head-quarters  of  the  French  navy  in 
the  "West  Indies,  and  it  was  but  120  mi  Irs  from  Carlish;  Bay  in 
Barbados.  It  was  not  more  than  60  miles  from  the  south  point 
of  St.  Lucia,  and  d  Estaing  was  at  Fort  Royal  a  full  week  before 
Barrington  arrived  ofT  St.  Lucia.  But  again  d'Estaing  lost  his 
chance  a  second  time  by  not  dispatching  cruisers  luuards  Bar- 
bados to  ascertain  whether  that  had  been,  after  all,  ilotham's 
destination.  Had  he  done  so  he  might  have  caught  Barrington 
half  seas  over,  when  his  total  destraetion  might  have  been  easy. 
From  the  moment  of  leaving  Sandy  Hook,  ontil  the  moment  of 
landing  at  St.  Lnoia,  the  English  foree  therefoie  bad  been  ronning 
a  aeries  of  imminent  risksi  which  eren  the  doctrine  of  chanoes  left 
it  imprndent  to  rnn. 

Qaite  possibly  Barrington's  and  Hotham's  minds  were  dominated 
by  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  Dominiqiie,  and  were  full  of  the  example 
which  the  French  seemed  to  have  set  them  in  that  success.  But 
the  eaptnie  of  this  island  by  the  Marquis  de  BoaiU6  had  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  snap-shot.  Its  nearness  to  Mttrtiniqae  had  always 
left  it  and  St.  Lucia  peculiarly  open  to  sudden  rmtps  de  main  by 
troops  alone,  and  nothinf^  but  the  blockade  of  Fort  Royal  by  sea 
could  prevent  such  attacks  being  made.  De  Bouill^'  Imd  taken  the 
island  with  2,000  men,  suddenly  thrown  into  it,  under  the  escort 
of  no  more  than  S  frigates  and  a  corvette.  The  expedition 
sailed  after  sunset  on  September  6th,  the  troops  landed  early  next 
morning,  and  immediately  occupied  positions  which  commanded 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  governor  capitulated  the  same 
day.  Barrington,  on  learning  what  had  happened,  sailed  to  defend 
the  island,  hot  fonnd  the  French  flag  flying  everywhere* 

Ha  ntofned  to  Baihadoe  [myt  OhaTaller],  awaiting  with  the  kaiBeit  hnpatiaHaa  the 
teinforoenMlita  from  Anariea,  of  which  he  had  been  informed.  He  proposed  to  attempt 

'!om<^  operation,  thp  <inp<«#><«  of  n-bicli  .•*hould  diminish  the  efTect  wliit  li  the  lo««  i| 
Domini<}u«  woold  prodaco  in  England.    Ignorant  that  the  Cooot  d'Estaing  bad  ^iutte4 


*  LapeTTQiiae,  vol.  UL,  p  87. 
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DMtoo,  li«  e«iMiibr«d  hImMl!  in  oomnftiid  of  tihs  Ma«  tnd,  la  eonMqnaiiMttrM  to  go 

xvhetnvor  hr  th  itii^ht  propor.    n«>  cast  his  eyoa  on  St.  Llldftt  tiM  pOMWliM  Of  whiofa 

wqald  be  of  peculiar  value  to  the  Brititih  navy.* 

Wlipro  hp  wa«!  in  error,  then,  was  in  not  making  more  sure  of 
his  ground,  by  tlie  use  of  cruisers  to  Fort  l^oyal,  before  proceeding 
in  his  exinnlitifui.  W.here  he  vva«»  fortunate  was  in  scleciing  m 
tlffeiiBible  a  post  as  that  in  which  lie  had  ruoored  his  s([uadron. 
Had  he  been  forced  to  anchor  iu  an  open  position,  he  would  at 
hiast  have  courted  a  terrible  disaster. 

Even  as  it  vvaa,  we  can  only  note  that  d'Estaiug  with  a  force  so 
*  greatly  superior  could  and  ought  to  have  destroyed  Barrington, 
but  he  made  no  determined  attaek  on  him.  The  two  cannonades 
were  really  distant  affairs,  without  efifoot  on  either  fleet  CShevalier 
tells  ns  why,  after  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  flith,  the  attaek  was 
not  renewed.  D'Estaing,  on  the  26th,  learnt  that  Admiral  Byron 
was  expected  at  Barbados,  and  that  eonseqnently  his  eommand  of 
the  sea  was  threatened.  It  most  also  be  said,  on  the  side  of 
d'Estaiug,  that  the  attack  of  ships  properly  disposed  under  coTor 
of  batteries  had  always  been  considered  extremely  hazardous ;  and 
we  have,  in  the  course  of  these  chaptws,  observed  that  in  such 
cases  it  was  generally  considered  necessary  to  get  possession  of  the 
batteries  in  tlie  first  instance.  D'Estaiug  did  not  reach  the  island 
until  it  was  praetirally  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  the  attacks 
heatt*Mnpted  were  in  the  untnre  of  those  on  an  assured  Jiritisli 
posseiibion.  D'Estainu'  was  short iy  lo  prove  his  case  by  exhibitinf^ 
himself  in  the  position  ot  Barrington,  while  forcing  iiyron  to  occupy 
that  of  the  French  Admiral,  and  to  fail  very  much  iia  he  did.t 

J>'Estaing's  information  as  to  Byron  had  not  beoa  absolutely 
correct.  He  did  not  join  Barrington  until  the  6th  January  1779, 
and  then  it  was  at  8t.  Lucia  that  the  junction  was  formed.  On 
the  11th,  d'Estaing*8  frigaf^s  connted  15  British  sail  of  the  line 
at  anehor  at  St.  Lucia,  which  left  him  in  a  position  of  inferiority 
as  to  force.  On  the  19th  he  was  joined  by  4  sail  of  the  line  from 
France,  under  Count  de  Qrasse,  but  Byron  was  about  the  same 
time  joined  by  4  sail  of  the  line  under  Bowley.  B'Estaing  felt 
himself  constrained  to  remain  on  the  dtfensive,  and  presumably 
Byron  did  not  consider  himself  strong  enough  to  make  any  attack; 
and  the  weeks  and  months  rolled  on* 

•  p.  128. 

t  It  is  pr 'p'T  to  olisprvf  t!  nf  my  critiowms  on  the  English  snccesB  and  the  French 
failure  iit  Lacia  aj^ree  with  those  ofTcroO  by  Lapcyrousc  and  Chcvalior.  The 
latter  quotes  i»affren,  who  commaudod  ou«  of  d'JE^taingV  ^Unc-of-battlc  ships,  to  the 
■Mine  «iiMt  •»  to  !])•  m  RtUek. 
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On  April  20 th,  Rear- Admiral  de  Vaudreuil  joined  d'Kataing  with 
2  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  third  had  arrived  the  evening  before 
with  a  convoy.  And  then,  on  June  27tli,  the  arrival  of  Tvc;ir- 
Admiral  Laraotte-Piquet  with  5  sail  of  the  line,  3  frigates,  and  liU 
transports  loaded  with  troops,  put  d'Kstaing  in  a  position  to 
operate  on  the  offensive. 

1  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting;  a  clue  to  the  methods  some- 
times pursued  by  onr  admirals  in  the  West  Indies  when  niakinj^ 
St.  Lncia  their  head-ijaarters  and  ostousibly  watching  Furt  lio^  al, 
Martiniijue.  1  do  not  know  of  anything  which  should  have 
prevented  such  a  watch  upon  the  poirt  as  would  either  have 
brought  on  a  general  action,  or  intercepted  these  constant  rein* 
foreementa  of  the  French.  It  eeems  difficult  to  belicTe  that  the 
principle  of  blockade,  which  had  been  so  well  understood  and 
carried  oat  in  European  waters  by  Hawke,  should,  though  its 
application  there  was  at  this  time  impracticable,  have  been  alto- 
gether forgotten,  yet  I  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  discover  any 
other  eiplanation.  D'Estaing  was  aUowed  to  pass  from  inferiority 
to  superiority,  with  the  result  we  are  to  note,  without  apparently 
any  attempt  to  prevent  the  gi'owth  of  his  force  in  what  we  ought 
really  to  call  now  the  usual  way. 

Early  in  .luno  a  conBideraMe  fleet  of  British  uK^rcliantmen 
homeward  bound  was  assembling  at  St.  Christoplur's  to  wait 
convoy.  Byron,  with,  as  far  as  I  have  a  curtained,  tht  alternative 
of  blockade  before  him,  chose  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  convoy 
against  d'Eptainfj;,  l>y  himself  accompanying  it  with  his  whole 
fleet.  He  proposed  to  make,  \Miii  reference  to  d'Estaing,  we  may 
observe,  a  similar  mistake  to  that  which  d'Estaing  had  made  with 
reference  to  Lord  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook.  Having  the  enemy  in 
view,  he  should  have  kept  him  in  view,  being  assured  of  the  safety 
of  the  convoy  as  long  as  this  was  so.  If  d'Estaing  was  to  be 
fought,  it  would  be  much  better  to  fight  him  when  nnimpeded  by 
the  care  of  a  convoy.  U  Byron,  in  his  care  of  the  convoy,  were  to 
quit  West  Indian  waters,  he  left  it  open  to  d'Estaing  to  make  any 
attack  which  the  probable  duration  of  his  absence  might  warrant. 

Byron  sailed  from  St.  Lucia  for  St.  Christopher's,  to  the  north, 
with  his  whole  fleet  on  June  6th,  and  d'Estaing,  being  well  in- 
formed of  all  the  circumstances,  began  operations  by  despatching  a 
small  force  to  the  south  for  the  capture  of  St.  Vincent.  In  doing 
this,  d'Estaing  was  entirely  within  rule.  The  Caribbee  inhabi- 
tants ul  bt.  Vincent  were  in  revolt  against  the  English  garrison, 
which  only  numbered  dOO  men.    The  chiefs  of  the  CiuiO'iees  had 
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solieitod  the  help  of  the  Freneh,  and  tihero  wf«  every  reaeoa  to 
sappose  that  once  landed,  the  French  troope  could  possess  them- 
selves of  the  island  and  hold  it,  without  need  of  nuiintaining  eom- 
manication  over  sea.  80  the  naval  part  Of  the  expedition  con* 
slated  only  of  8  corvettes  and  2  schooners,  carrying  no  more  than' 
400  troops,  and  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  de 
Vaisseau  Prolong  du  Bumain.  He  sailed  from  Fort  Boyal  on  the 
dkh  of  June,  arrived  in  sight  of  St.  Vincent  on  the  17th,  landed  his 
troops,  received  the  expected  help  of  the  Garibbees,  and  the  sor- 
renrifr  of  the  island  next  day. 

This  was  a  small  matter,  but  one  which  could  only  liave  taken 
place  in  the  absenop  of  Byron,  and  for  which  his  absence  was 
therefore  dirn  tly  responsible.  But  d'Estaing  had  larger  business 
before  him  when  the  ships  and  troops  already  spoken  of  reached 
him  on  the  27th  of  June.  He  took  the  troups  un  l>oard  his  fleet, 
now  consisting  of  25  sail  of  the  line,  and  on  June  31st  made  sail 
for  Barbados.  He  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  risks  he  was 
running.  He  probably  knew  that  Byron  had  under  his  command 
now  23  sail  of  the  line,  though  they  might  not  be  all  with  his 
flag.  Byron  had  already  been  more  than  three  weeks  absent  to 
the  northward,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  how  soon  he  might  re- 
appear. The  French  ships,  crowded  with  troops,  would  have  been 
mncfa  hampered  in  a  general  action.  If  they  were  In  suiBeient 
foree  to  conqner  the  ieland,  the  main  point  was  to  get  them  on 
shore  at  once,  and  to  be  ready  to  meet  Byron  at  sea  in  superior 
"strength  should  be  attempt  to  interfere. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  was  such  that  d'Estaing  found  he 
could  not  fetch  Barbados.  The  pressure  of  the  above  considera- 
tion was  iipnn  his  mind,  and  he  stood  for  Grenada.  On  the  2nd 
July  he  aiiuiioied  near  Beausejour  i^oint,  a  little  distance  from 
George  Town,  the  capital  of  the  island. 

On  a  height  which  commanded  the  town,  the  Sngliah  had  ettabliihed  an  entrenched 
euupf  mMd  iMk  hmwj  gviw.  Thii  poittkn,  known  nndar  th«  nnnie  of  Hospital 
Hill,  waa  eeeil|lM  by  a  dotachment  of  mgnlar  troops  and  militia — aboat  800  men. 
The  Governor  of  Grpnndii,  Lord  Mat"ir''iov.  !«nppo«ed  it  impregnable,  and  he  had  pluccd 
tiMre  everything  that  was  most  Talaable  in  the  colony.  He  himself  oooupied  a  fort 
betivMS  Kw|ittal  mi  iad  G«»g»  T«wn.  Oovnt  d^Bstaiiig,  ezpeotlnif  tho  wriTol  of 
Admlnl  Byron,  wiahodl  to  rccovor  his  liberty  of  aotion  as  soon  u  iKWsible.  He  detof. 
mined  to  Tuako  himsoM  mRstor  of  the  entrenched  camp  by  a  eonp  de  main,  as  ho  con- 
sidered it  the  key  of  the  position.*  Immediately  after  sunset,  the  expeditionary  corps, 
eifidod  into  lluM  Mlwinwi  «wunniM     GoloMit  Arfltw  «^  and  do 

]|Mil]M»iNn  patbmotioii.  b  ovdtr  to  divm  «bo  OMay^  •ttantiaa,  •  duMMln- 

•  It  must  be  borne  in  xumd  liiai  a'i^ataia^  waa  command«i-»inH)hief  by  land  as  well 
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tion  «a«  uintif  in  the  eiremng  againat  an  EnglSah  post  imdng  the  s«a,  in  which  some  of 
tb*  shipa  of  the  aqoadron  took  part.  Towards  eloren  o'clock,  onr  troopa  aileutly 
eUabed  tb*  rt««p  dopai  nAfah  tad  to  tlw  anmiBte  of  «be  bill.  Al«bo«gb  ib*  Snslbb 
had  accnTriiiliited  ohstimles,  such  as  palli'=:n5f"«  and  stonf-  walls,  nothing  was  ftblo  to 
check  the  ardour  of  oar  troops.  D'Eatiiing,  sword  in  band,  was  amongHt  the  Urst  tu 
leap  «T*r  11m  •ocmj'a  oatreaohmeato.  After  »  abarp  bat  abort  stmggle,  tbo  Enyliah 
hSA  iamn  tiMir  sma.  On  tb«  4tb,  *t  braak  «f  di^*  Oooat  dUstaiiv  Itnd  •  Um  abot 
into  the  fort  whero  the  Governor  was  placed.  Lrr<\  Mri(.-;u  tney.  knowinj?  that  all 
roatatance  had  become  rain,  seut  an  oOicer  to  treat  of  capitolation.  The  proposals 
vbieb  benuda  to  Oonnt  d*Ettaing  being  rejected,  he  anixandarad  afe  diaaMtioD.  One 
bondred  and  two  gnna,  rixtMo  aorlan,  tbreo  flaga,  pnrlaioiiaa  aiona,  thirty  merchant 
ahips.  f<-1)  into  onr  hnn(1>.  On  tVio  ."jth  July,  the  troopa  wUob  Were  not  loqairedto 
occupy  the  town  and  the  forts  were  re-em  bark  o<l.* 

Byron  returned  to  St.  Christopher's  on  July  Ist,  and  immediately 
heard  the  news  of  the  fall  of  SSt.  Vincent.  He  at  once  decided  to 
make  an  ftttempt  for  its  recovery,  and  nailed  witli  21  or  22  Bail  of 
the  line,  and  28  trans])orts  currying  troopn  tor  landing,  when  he 
learnt,  from  a  cruiser  winch  had  been  in  search  of  him,  that 
Grenada  \v;us  .ittacked.  He  pushed  on  for  that  island,  with  the 
hope  of  defending  it  if  there  was  yet  time. 

B'Estaing  hs^  heard,  on  the  night  of  the  6fh  of  July,  that 
Byron  was  approaehing^  and  had  given  orders  to  weigh  at  four 
o'clock  next  morning.  At  break  of  day  the  two  fleets  saw  each 
other.  Byron  saw  the  Freneh  standing  out  to  sea  from  St. 
George's  Bay,  their  fonse  not  being  then  aseertained,  bat  believed 
to  be  not  greater  than  his  own.  Supposing  that  the  French 
Admiral  was  anxious  to  avoid  an  engagement,  he  made  signal  for  a 
general  chase,  and  then,  more  aware  of  what  was  before  him,  a 
signal  iior  dose  action.  In  the  resolt,  and  owing  in  part  to  the 
^t  of  several  of  d'Estaing's  ships  which  had  been  under  weigh 
all  night  finding  themselves  to  leeward,  and  also  to  the  fact  of 
Byron's  discoverinj.;  that  Grenada  was  gone,  the  action  was  only 
partial.  Byron  lay-to  for  the  nii^bt,  and  d'Estaing  went  back  to 
his  conquered  nnchoraj;e  in  St,  George's  Bay.  Byron  had  lost 
Gn  nada  and  was  in  no  condition  to  recover  it.  He  took  bin 
damag«;d  fleet  l^ack  to  St.  ChriBtojiher's.f 

Except  that  d'Estaing  acted  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  risk,  and 
wab  superior  in  the  attack  on  Grenada,  while  liarrington  acted 
with  his  eyes  shut,  and  was  inferior  in  force  at  St.  Lucia,  the 
cases  lie  nearly  on  all  fours.  In  the  detail  that  Barrington  after 
possessing  himself  of  the  oommandlng  works,  ehose  to  meet  the 
enemy  at  anchor,  while  d'Estsang  ehose  to  meet  him  nnder  weigh, 

*  OhvvaBor,  |».  ISS. 

f  Sebouiberg,  vol.  i.,  p.  470 ;  Tronde  (whoM  aeownt  la  m  bad  ona),  toI.  ii.,  p, 
Lapif rouaa,  voL  iii., pb  tfS)  ObovaUar,  jp.  188. 
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there  is  a  difference,  but  the  results  and  the  main  points  were 
identical.  The  game  on  Barriiij^ion's  part  was  a  risky  and  a 
daring  one,  but  there  was  no  other,  with  hiB  inferior  force,  for  liim 
to  play.  D*E8taing  was  playing  the  wrong  game.  It  waa  dear  that 
he  might  have  kept  himself  enperior  to  Byron,  and  his  proper  play 
vas  to  beat  him  at  sea.  As  it  chanced,  his  had  phij  saceeededy 
bat  if  Hospital  HiU  had  been  able  to  defend  itself  only  for  a  day 
or  two,  the  French  might  have  loet  theur  whole  army.  Byron  and 
the  forts  of  Grenada  together  were  more  than  a  match  for 
d'Estaing,  and  the  latter  could  never  have  embarked  his  troops 
had  the  anchorage  in  St.  George's  Bay  been  available  for  Byron. 
But  as  it  was,  Grenada  was  an  enemy's'  country  when  Byron 
sighted  it,  just  as  St.  Lucia  had  been  an  enemy's  country  when 
d'EBtaing  sighted  it,  and  nothing  could  be  done  in  presence  of 
exisiing  forces. 

The  extracts  which  Chevalier  gives  from  Suffren's  letters,  written 
at  the  time,  are  of  the  fullest  value  when  we  remember  that 
Suffrcn's  strategy  in  the  East  Indies  was  the  greatest  condemna- 
tion of  d'Estiiing's  in  the  West.  Sulfren  seems  to  have  been  clear 
that  fjallant  as  d'Estaiug  undoubtedly  was,  he  was  less  a  seaman 
than  a  soldier,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  elementary 
l)rincipleB  of  naval  war. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  dofcctive  strategy  In  malting  territorial 
attacks,  it  may  be  nsefal  to  pass  at  once  to  an  example  of  more 
perfect  strategy  which  was  carried  ojit  byde  Qzasse  in  1761  against 
no^cy. 

In  December  1780,  the  latter  officer  had  arrived  at  St.  Lucia  from 
New  Tork,  and  there  being  no  sufficient  naval  force  to  oppose  him, 

he  arranged  and  carried  out  several  territorial  attacks.  The 
arrival  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  from  England  raised  his  strength  to 
21  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  intoUi^Dcc  that  war  had  been  declared 
against  Holland,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making  conquest  of 

the  important  isla'nd  of  St.  Eustatia  and  its  dependencies  before 
the  Dutch  authorities  had  recovered  from  their  astonislmient  at 
being  summoned  to  surrender.  But  when  lie  proceeded  on  this 
service  with  his  main  strcngtli,  he  took  care  to  mask  tlie  five 
French  sail  of  the  line  and  frigates,  which  were  at  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Fort  Royal,  at  Martinique. 

Jlochiey  and  General  Vaugban  now  proposed  to  follow  up  this 
blow  by  au  attack  on  Surinam  and  Curasao,  but  on  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, news  came  that  a  French  squadron  of  8  or  10  sail  of  the 
line  and  frigates  had  been  seen  steering  for  the  West  Indies.  Bear* 
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Admiriil  Drake  was  tbeu  with  6  sail  of  tlic  line  carrying  out  tho 
blockadi  of  Fort  Hoyal,  already  mentioned.  Bodney,  in  view  of 
the  strategical  conditioas  that  Drake  in  weak  force  would  be 
between  two  fires,  but  in  strong  force  might  be  able  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  approaching  enemy,  sent  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  take 
command  of  the  blockade  of  Fort  Roval  with  additional  line-of- 
battle  force.  Having  soon  reason  to  believe  that  the  approaching  ' 
force  was  greater  than  had  been  represented,  he  sent  forQier 
xdnforoemenia  to  Sir  Sainiiel  Hood  whieh  taiaed  hia  fleet  to  18 
aail  of  tbe  line*  wlifle  Boda^  continued  at  8t»  Enstatia  with  the 
remaining  8  or  4, 

Bodney»  bowerer,  was  miainibrmod  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
approaching  fleet.  It  was  SI  sail  of  the  line  under  Count  de 
Gras8e»  convoying  a  merchant  fleet  of  200  sail,  and  carrying  6,000 
land  troops  with  a  formidable  artillery.  The  two  fleets  oame  into 
contact  close  to  Fort  Royal  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  the  5  French 
sail  of  the  line  in  Fort  Bojal  were  able  to  get  out  and  take  part 
in  the  ensuing  action.  De  Grasse,  with  such  great  superiority 
ought  to  liavc  crushed  Sir  Samuel  TTood  ;  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
there  was  a  partial  iiction  only,  in  which  tho  French  were  tho 
greatest  losern  in  men,  though  many  ships  of  Hood's  fle«>t  were 
badly  damaf^ed,  and  llood  was  forc  ed  to  proceed  to  St.  Christopher's 
to  join  Pvodney  and  to  relit.  The  junction  took  place  after  the  yth 
of  May,  and  the  whole  fleet  proceeded  to  refit  and  supply  at 
Antigua. 

The  command  of  the  sea  had  thus  passed  entirely  out  of  tho 
hands  of  Boducy,  and  if  de  Grasse  had  been  unbiassed  in  his  views 
of  the  oonseqaences,  it  is  plain  that  he  sbonld  have  followed  tip 
Hood  to  the  northward,  and  made  immediate  use  of  his  superiority 
In  a  determined  attempt  to  emsh  Bodney  altogether.  Bat  French 
commanders  seldom  nnderstood,  or  at  any  rate  aeted  on,  the  plain 
prindples  of  strategy.  Even  when  numerically  snperior,  their 
strategy  was  that  of  the  inferior  foree,  which  tried  to  gain  advan* 
tages  hy  means  chiefly  of  evasion. 

Bodney  concluded  that  this  woold  he  the  immediate  aciion  of 
de  Grasse,  and  he  felt  all  the  inconvenience  of  being  to  leeward 
with  a  partially  disabled  fleet.  He  asstuned  that  St.  Luda  would 
be  attacked,  and  sent  letters  to  its  Governor  and  to  the  senior 
officer  of  the  ships  there,  that  he  was  making  all  haste  to  come  to 
their  relief. 

Bodncy's  surmise  was  correct.  The  military  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  some  1,200  men  under  the  Marquis  do  Bouili6,  sailed  from 
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Fort  Bpyal  on  the  9th  of  May,  the  eame  day  that  Hood  had  re^ 
joined  Bodney»  and  at  once  landed  at  several  points  at  St.  Lneia. 
On  the  12th  de  Grasse  sapported,  by  appearing  in  Groaae  Ilet 
Bay.  But  in  the  end  the  troops  were  embarked  and  the  enterprise 
abandoned,  and  three  separate  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  a 
circumstance  that  certainly  wants  explanation.  It  is  said,  first, 
that  de  Bouille  foimd  the  place  too  strong  for  him  ;  secondly,  that 
he  found  he  conld  not  secure  himself  in  his  conquest  if  he  made 
it,  for  several  weeks  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  wliole  attack  was  a  mere 
feint  to  divert  Koduey's  attention  from  the  real  point  which  was 
to  be  struck  at. 

There  may  be  some  reason  in  this  last  assiejned  cause,  m  well  as 
in  the  two  first  ;  for  on  the  same  day  that  de  i>ouille  sailed  for 
St.  Lucia,  a  force  of  1,300  troops,  under  convoy  of  2  line-of-battle 
ships  and  some  frigates,  was  despatched  direct  to  Tobago  in  order 
to  effect  its  oaptore  before  any  relief  to  it  ooold  oome  over  sea. 

If  the  ehart  of  the  West  Loidies  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen 
that  with  Bodney  at  Antigna,  de  Grasse  at  Ifartiniqne,  still  name- 
rieally  snperior,  and  Tobago  200  mfles,  if  not  dead  to  windward) 
at  least  slow  of  approach  from  the  northward,  it  becomes  plain 
that  the  blow  was  well  aimed.  And  then,  too,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  attack  was  in  a  sense  covered  by  de  Gras^^c's  position,  for  he 
might  reasonably  expect  to  know  when  Rodney  should  proceed  to 
the  southward.  After  the  witiidrawal  of  de  Bouille  from  St.  Lucia 
the  troops  re-embarked  were  sent  after  the  first  instalment,  and 
de  Bouille  either  then  went  with  them,  or  followed,  while  further 
troops  for  the  attack,  said  in  some  of  the  accounts  to  reach  3,000 
men,  were  pushed  on. 

Rodney  had  news  of  the  attack  on  St,  Lucia  immediately  after 
his  quittiiif^  Antigua,  but  not,  it  ia  said,  of  its  abandonment.  That 
news  reached  hini  when  he  was  near  Barbados,  and  it  follows  that 
he  either  believed  iu  the  capacity  of  St.  Lucia  to  repel  attack,  as 
it  is  said,*  or  else  he  abandoned  it  to  its  fate  in  his  fear  of  what 
might  happen  to  Barbados.  He  had  no  idea  whatever  that  Tobago 
would  be  attacked.  '  Bnt  it  may  be  that  want  of  water,  and  the 
.  necessity  of  landing  his  sick,  as  is  also  alleged,  determined  him  to 
make  lor  Barbados  on  his  way  to  St.  Lucia,  Barbados  not  bemg 
80  mnch  out  of  the  way  as  it  appears  on  the  chart,  because  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  He  made  detachments  of  a  line-of-baiUe  ship, 
a  frigate,  and  several  small  vessels,  to  St.  Lnda,  fearing  another 
attack  on  it,  and  thus  weakened  bis  own  force. 
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It  was  on  the  23rd  of  \ray  that  Rodney  anchored  in  Carlisle 
Bay,  Barbados,  aiul  it  wa.s  on  thu  'iTLh  that  he  first  heanl  of  the 
attack  on  Tobago,  and  the  naval  force  mentioned  was  only  that 
which  ooDYoyed  13b»  first  detaohmoDt  of  troops.  Bodney  detached 
Drake  on  the  29th  with  six  sail  of  the  Una  and  a  land  fiiroe,  to 
Buoooor  TobagOi  but  had  no  eoooer  done  so  than  he  heard  that  de 
Grasae^B  whole  fleet  had  been  steering  a  eonrse  for  that  island. 
Yery  soon  afterwards  letters  from  Drake  informed  him  that  QO  saO 
of  the  line  of  the  enemy  were  already  at  Tobago  when  he  airriTed 
there.  This  intelligence  reached  Rodney  on  June  ikid,  and  he  pat 
to  sea  with  all  his  force  on  the  Srd,  and  was  joined  by  Brake  the 
same  day.  But  de  Grasse  had  already  reaped  the  reward  of  his 
strategy.  Bodney  learnt  on  the  4th  that  Tobago  had  capitulatedi 
and  on  the  5th  his  look-outs  observed  the  French,  fleet  con- 
sistinp;  of  24  sail  of  the  line  nnd  5  frigates,  steering  towards 
Grenada.  Kodney  had  with  him  but  -10  sail  of  the  lino,  and  did 
not  care  to  risk  an  H(^tion  except  under  more  favourable  ^'lo- 
graphical  conditions  tiian  existed  at  the  time.  Tobago  no  longer 
flew  the  English  flag,  and  the  operation  was  over. 

It  mubt  again  be  ob&erved  that  though  de  Grasse's  stratepjy  on 
this  occasion  was  good,  and  so  far  deserved  success,  it  was  not 
perfect.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  ^he  strategy  of  the  inferior  force* 
and  he  ran  the  risk  of  having  his  detached  force  cnt  off  before  he 
could  BQOconr  it.  Not,  indeed,  that  detaching  a  foroe  was  wrong 
in  itself;  it  was  the  proper  poUcy  of  the  inferior  naval  power, 
where  the  risk  was  worth  running  for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  The 
danger  was  in  not  keeping  closer  touch  between  his  own  and 
Bodney's  fleet;  had  he  done  so,  his  detached  force  would  have 
run  but  little  risk.  Bodney,  as  we  have  seen,  anchored  in  Gar- 
lisle  Bay  on  May  '23rd.  De  Grasse  did  not  sail  from  Martinique 
till  the  25th,  the  French  troops  only  landed  at  Tobs^  on  the  24th, 
and  de  Grasso  only  reached  the  island  on  the  31st,  according  to 
dc  Lapeyrouse,  while,  according  to  Beatson,  Drake  saw  them  on 
the  tiOth.  Nautical  and  civil  time  may  pon-^ihlv  ;K  <-ount  for  the 
discrepancy,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  time  element,  of  which  I 
have  so  oiLen  spoken,  was  not  calculated  with  suthcicnt  care,  and 
that  it  was  }:50od  and  ill  fortune,  more  than  absohitcly  sound 
strategy,  which  gave  Tobago  to  the  French  without  a  niich,  in 
1781. 

But  I  think  the  finest  piece  of  strategy  against  territory,  as  it 
may  be  practised  by  the  naval  oommander  who  is  not  in  assured 
eommand  of  the  sea,  w<8  that  eihibited  by  Suffiren  in  the  East 
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Indies  in  1782.  This  officer  bad  found  himself,  by  actual  experi- 
ment, evenly  matched  by  Sir  Edwaxd  Hughes.  He  had  had  three 
pitched  battles  with  him,  one  on  February  10th,  another  on  April 
11th,  and  a  third  on  July  Gth,  when  each  tleet  had  been  of  the 
same  numerical  Btrcn^jtli,  11  r  ail  of  the  lino,  but  the  French  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  had  been  moro  than  double  tliat  of  the  English. 
At  Cuddalore,  after  the  last  of  these  battles,  Suffren  lieard  of  the 
{i])proac]i  of  2  sail  of  the  line  and  other  ships  of  war,  as  well  as 
transports.  He  proceeded  to  meet  them  at  Batacaloa,  a  port 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Trincomalee,  having 
taken  on  board  GOO  or  700  troops.  Then  for  the  time  ho  was 
loflt  to  the  sight  of  Hughes,  who  remained  refitting  at  Madras. 
On  tbe  Sltt  of  August  he  was  joined  by  tlie  2  sail  of  the  line  nith 
transports  and  store^ihips  earryiug  GOO  infiuitry,  and  he  at  once 
conoeived  his  plan. 

In  the  souih-weet  monsoon  whieh  then  blew,  it  would,  as 
Snffiren  knew,  take  a  fleet  abont  a  fortnight  to  beat  np  from  Madras 
to  Trincomalee,  while  half  a  day  was  sufficient  to  ran  down  from 
Batacaloa  to  the  same  place.  If,  therefore,  Hughes  ^t  notice  of 
the  sailing  of  SnfEren  on  the  day  that  he  sailed  from  Batacaloa, 
the  f^rench  commander  would  have  a  fortnight  for  his  operations 
a^inst  Trincomalee.  This  was  one  secnrity  drawn  from  the  time 
element.  But  lie  now  made  up  15  sail  of  the  lino,  while  Ilurrhe^ 
only  made  up  12.  The  risk  was  not  excessive,  even  if  Hughes 
should  appear  before  Trincomalee  surrendered,  as  the  fleet  itself 
was  not  necessary  to  support  the  attack,  though  some  of  its  men 
and  guns  were.  The  passage  was  so  exceedingly  short  between 
Batacaloa  and  Trincomalee,  that  there  was  no  f(!ar  of  being 
caught  when  hampered  with  troops  and  transport,  i'our  or  hvo 
days  might  have  been  taken  as  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to 
effect  the  rednetion  of  Trinoomalee,  and  therefore  in  any  case, 
Suffiren  was  allowing  a  good  margin.  But  he  took  the  preeautioQ 
to  ascertain  from  the  report  of  a  emiser  which  had  watched  off 
Trinoomalee  for  the  pnrpose,  that  the  coast  was  clear  before  he 
sailed  for  his  destination  on  the  24th  of  Angast.  The  fleet  passed 
straight  into  the  harbour  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  anchored 
within  the  forts  and  out  of  their  fire.  Broadsides  had  been  ex- 
changed on  passing  them,  but  with  little  effect.  On  the  night  of 
the  26th  2,600  men  were  landed,  and  on  the  27th  and  28th,  bat- 
teries were  erected  and  armed  with  gnns  from  the  ships.  Fire 
was  opened  on  the  forts  on  the  21Hh,  and  on  the  30th  the  Governor 
of  Trincomaloe  offered  terms  of  capitulation,  to  which  Baffren,  not 
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at  all  easy  in  liis  mind  as  to  the  possibilities  should  Tlii^hes 
appear  before  the  surrender  was  complete,  lent  a  ready  oar.  The 
French  flap  ^as  hoisted  on  the  works  on  the  Slsti  and  Trincomalee 
had  become  a  French  possession, 

A  less  wise  strategist  than  Suffren  might  easily  liave  prolon^^cd 
the  8ie<»e  for  the  exaction  of  severer  terms  ;  but  SulYrcn  know  that 
after  all  the  precautious  possible  to  be  taken,  there  were  ^'et 
adverse  chances  in  war. 

It  had  happened  that  on  the  12th  of  Augnst  one  of  Hughes's 
frigates,  the  Caventryt  had  ehaaed  the  French  frigate  BeUona  into 
BaiaoaloB;  to  her  aetonlehment  she  saw  Bafbea*e  eqnadron,  ^th 
his  treneporte,  lying  at  anebor.  Withoat  a  moment'e  delay  she  sped 
away  before  the  lonth-weet  monsoon  to  warn  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
at  Madras  of  the  danger.  Haghes  pat  to  sea  on  Angnst  SOth, 
that  is,  four  days  before  Suffren  was  ready  to  quit  Batacaloa,  and 
he  arrived  off  Trinoomalee  daring  the  night  of  September  2nd. 
At  daylight  in  the  morning  he  saw  that  his  errand  was  bootk5;s : 
that  8offren  had  outwitted  him,  and  that  the  French  flag  had 
snpersedcd  the  English  on  shore. 

SnfTren  had  only  just  escaped  a  danger,  although  with  his 
nuniericnlly  superior  lleet  it  could  never  Imve  been  a  very  serious 
one.  liut  a  miss  was  as  good  as  a  mile  to  the  French  commander 
who,  with  Trincomalee  secure  behind  him,  was  able  to  come  out 
and  fight  his  fourth  pitched  battle  with  his  enemy.  The  result 
was,  as  usual,  indecisive;  Hughes  returned  to  Madras,  and  Suffren 
to  the  shelter  of  his  new  port,  Trincomalee. 

Bach  was  this  famous  exploit,  whieh,  with  the  rest  of  his  con> 
doct  in  the  East  Indies,  has  placed  Saffren  in  th^  highest  rank  of 
naval  commanders.  We  mast  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
strategy  employed  was  only  jastified  in  ttie  absence  of  force 
enoac^  to  carry  oat  the  masking  of  Hogfaes  and  the  attack  on 
Trincomalee  at  the  same  time.  Ferfeot  strategy  woald  have 
reqaured  that  this'  Bhoold  have  been  done,  and  as  I  have  now 
broa^t  these  normal  examples  nearly  to  a  conclusion,  I  may 
usefully  subjoin  an  illastratioa  where  the  method  adopted  was 
absolately  iaoltless. 

The  case  is  the  capture  of  Bclleisle  in  1701  by  Keppel  and 
General  Hodson.  Keppel  sailed  from  Ht.  Helena  with  10  sail  of 
the  line,  to  be  joined  afterwards  by  7  more.  With  him  were  a 
considerable  body  of  frigates  and  sloops,  and  100  sail  of  transports 
carrying  10.000  land  forces.  At  the  same  time,  Captain  Buckle 
sailed  for  Brest  with  12  sail  of  the  line  and  3  frigates.  Brest  was 
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the  only  port  whenoe  uiy  naval  force  capable  of  interfering  with 
Keppcl  could  issue  ;  so  that  not  only  was  he  prepared  by  the  great 
Heet  of  17  sail  that  he  took  to  Belleisle,  to  meet  any  hostile  fleet 
likely  to  make  an  ajip^arance,  but  his  operations  were  doubly 
(jccured  inasmuch  as  all  the  existing  French  power  was  maaked 
at  Brest  by  Buckle. 

The  Vrencli  ;;anibon  at  ik'lieislt'  waa  2»<100  men,  ho  that  the 
foiuctt  landed  from  Keppel's  tlrtit  were  ample  for  the  Hubju^ation  of 
the  island ;  and  there  being  no  chance  of  interfer(^nce  from  the 
8ea,  its  surrender  ni  luue  wab  certain.  On  the  8th  of  April  the 
hist  detachment  was  landed  dear  of  all  batteries  at  Port  Andeo 
Bay,  but  it  was  repulsed  after  landing,  by  a  body  of  flie  enemy 
who  had  entrenelied  themaelTeB  on  a  hilL  A  eeoond  landing  in 
greater  foroe  was  effeeted  on  the  dSnd,  near  Fort  D'Arne,  after  Ite 
gnne  had  been  silenced  by  some  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  foot- 
ing on  shore  was  made  good.  M.  de  Si  Croix,  the  governor,  then 
retired  into  his  citadel,  the  town  of  Palais,  which  he  defended 
until  the  7th  of  June,  when,  a  practicable  breach  having  been 
made,  he  capitulated,  and  Belleisle  became  British  territory. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  remark  on  this  operation,  except 
that  the  method  pursued  was  as  certain  to  produce  success  as  any 
other  which  conld  be  conceived.  All  experience  had  dictated  what 
should  be  done,  and  being  done,  the  result  became  a  certainty 


CHAPTER  XYIH, 

ThB  CONDmOMB  UMDBB  WHIOH  AttaOKS  OM  TeBBTIOBT  VBOM  TBB 

Ska  gnoGSBD  ob  ruL'^iconeluded^, 

The  pxpeditioo  of  Napoleou  to  Egypt,  as  an  in«tanco  of  incorrect  Btratf^jry. — Tbe 
toTasiofi  of  the  Crimea  in  a  sense  analogoiu. — The  capture  of  Bomarsond  conducted  to. 
toll  Moord  -with  all  the  rale*  of  natral  warfat«.-~Ij<Mig  wriei  of  bomlindacoti  «oai> 
tnoncitiK  ^'it^  AlK'iei'^- — ^^yii.in  coaRt  towns  and  Aero. — 0»ksta. — Employmont  of  ateam 
and  sail  on  preciaely  the  same  duty  and  in  the  same  way. — Sweaborg,  a  continuation  of 
the  old  methods.— BomlwfdmiiU  by  th»  ObiliMU  of  PmiTiMi  ooasfe  towns.— The 
Aagmm^-IfiMg-sang*  bonbavdiMBti  Uu  nomA  tiiaa  th^y  tmm ;  eUdt  eluuage  from 
mortar  to  (^an. — Sfax ;  ran^e  of  bombardment  stHl  extended.  — Atexundna  ;  nin«t'H 
gOTerned  by  geographical  conditions.— Former  lessons  not  disturbed.— Charlcaion.  and 
thb  fow  ftttMks  npon  H ;  two  apdnit  role  Hid  immuuewful,  iwo  in  aoeordinee  with  nil« 
and  aooooMfiU.— Other  attacks  on  territory  by  the  Federals. — Tho  Pxeneb  floel  Jn  tiM 
Baltir  in  1870 ;  remarkabl*  pcvTalaiM*  «f  law.'>^e(hiqg  to  aliow  ili«t  tlt«  old  rvlaa  of 
war  have  chaqgod. 

Tbobb  who  have  deseribed  the  inoideDiB  which  together  make  up 
the  story  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  have  seldom  with- 
drawn themselves  far  enough  from  the  details  of  the  nanative  to 
obeervn  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  results  w^  governed  by 
law.  That  law,  preceding  chapters  have  given  as  pretty  ample 
means  to  comprehend,  and  if  we  rightly  exercise  onr  faculties  we 
shall  have  no  diffirnlty  in  pronounring  that  Napoleon  wronrHy  Bet 
about  his  work.  How  far  the  whole  scheme  was  visionaay,  and 
whether,  Hupposmg  all  haH  sncceeded  to  his  wish  in  Efrypt,  it 
would  really  have  hecn  po88ibl«  to  strike  at  India  from  that 
position,  we  need  not  argue.  Our  point  is  that  Napoleon  in  his 
conduct  of  the  e.xpedition  waa  ialbe  Lo  rule,  and  deserved  even 
worse  than  the  loab  of  a  fleet  aud  an  army  which  attended  his 
misconception. 

No  dmtbt  the  oonditions  under  whieh  tibe  expedition  was  pfe- 
paied  were  tei^pttiig.  In  December  1796  Sir  John  Jervis  had  bean 
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ftOroed  out  of  tho  Mediterranean  by  the  junction  of  the  French  and 
Bpanuh  fleets*  making  up  88  sail  of  the  line  against  Sir  John's  15, 
and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  re-enter  it.  In  February  171)7 
the  Spanish  fleet,  saih'nr;  from  Cartagena  to  Cadiz,  had  been  27 
sail  of  the  line  strong;  25  of  those  felt  the  weight  of  Jervis's  arm 
on  the  celebrated  Valentine's  day,  but  his  lleet  was  still  only 
15  sail  of  the  line,  reinforcemeutb  from  England  having  been  dis- 
counted by  an  equal  number  of  casualties.  But  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent  left  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz  still  28  soil  of  the  line  in 
May,  watched  by  St.  ViuceuL  wiiii  only  21. 

The  French  fleet  of  12  sail  of  the  line  remained  intact  at 
Toulon,  and  there  were  from  12  to  15  sail  of  the  line  at  Brest. 

The  Dateli  fleet  wbioh  had  eDcoontered  Bmieaa  at  Camper- 
down  in  October  1797  had  been  16  eaU  of  the  line,  was  thus 
rednoed  to  6  only. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1798  therefore  fonndsome  00  sail  of  the 
line  of  the  old  atoek,  disposed  m  four  of  the  enemy*s  ports,  while 
general  belief  In  France  magnified  the  possible  additions.  En^and 
was  tronbled  with  alarms  of  invasion  either  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
or  the  south  coast  of  England.  It  was  probably  this  fear  which 
dictated  the  retention  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  ships  at 
home,  and  continued  the  policy  of  abandoning  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  French  at  Toulon.  The  Channel  lleet  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1798  was  nominally  47  sail  of  the  Hne,  hut  some  18  of 
them  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  at  all  in  liome  waters  unless 
they  were  held  in  reserve  at  anchor.  In  April  tjiere  were  only  17 
ships  of  the  nominal  Clianuel  fleet  at  sea,  6  under  Sir  R.  Curtis 
oil  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  10  under  Lord  13ridi)[)rt  at  Brest, 
while  one  was  on  detached  service  with  Waireii  oil  the  i  lenclx 
coast.  At  the  same  time,  St.  Vincent  only  had  about  23  sail  with 
him  to  watch  Cadis. 

In  the  North  Sea  there  was  a  British  fleet  of  nominally  19  sail ; 
while  the  needs  of  a  maritime  empire  abaorbed  some  10  sail  of  the 
line  in  convoy  dnties,  16  in  the  West  Indies  and  11  at  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope  and  in  the  East  Indies.  Nominally,  we  had  118  sail  of 
the  line  (inclnding  50-gnn  ships)  in  commission  in  the  early  part 
of  179S,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  anything  like  that  number  were 
available  at  a  given  moment. 

Under  snoh  conditions  as  these,  there  was  really  little  to  lead 
the  French  Government  to  anticipate  interference  with  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  was  a  certain  foundation 
far  Napoleon's  belief  that  fear  of  attack  in  India  would  make  it 
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necessary  for  England  io  deiaoh  additional  line-of*battle  force 
thither,  thus  making  Meditemnean  .operatioba  still  more  seenre 
from  interferenee  by  sea. 

The  asBemldage  of  the  forae  &t  Toolon  mm  known  to  the  English 
Government^  yet  the  pressnre  on  her  naval  resooieea  was  so  great 
that  it  WM  not  taU  the  80th  of  April  1798  that  Nekon,  with  S  saU 
of  the  line,  2  frigates,  and  a  sloop,  eoold  be  detached  into  the 
Mediterranean.  As  there  were  now  18  sail  of  the  line  at  Toulon, 
the  dispatch  of  Nelson's  force  was  really  offering  it  as  a  sacrifice. 
But,  as  is  well  known,  Nelson  was  prevented  from  reconnoitring 
Toulon  by  a  gale  which  met  him  and  dismasted  his  flaj^;  ship  on 
May  22nfl,  tliree  days  before  the  French  expedition,  consisting  of 
13  sail  of  tiic  line  and  59  other  war-ships,  witli  400  transports 
carrying  36,000  men,  sailed  from  Toulon  and  Genoa  for  Egypt. 

Nelson  was  not  able  to  reach  his  rendezTOns  olT  Toulon  till  the 
31st  Mav,  and  by  that  time  had  learnt  that  the  French  fleet  was 
at  sea.  Had  the  English  Government  not  detached  8  sail  of  the 
line  to  reinforce  St.  Vincent,  it  is  evident  that  Nelson  must  simply 
have  letnmed  to  Cadiz.  Bui  his  hopes  of  a  reinforcement  kept 
him  at  the  Toulon  xendeivoos,  and  he  was  joined  there,  on  June 
7th,  by  11  sail  of  the  line  under  Tronhridge,  maldng  his  fleet  ap  to 
14,  or  rather  superior  in  number  to  the  French.  He  was  then 
able  to  proceed  in  search  of  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  again  here  the  well-known  story  of  the 
porsnit,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  It  is  only  desirable  to  mention 
the  one  point  which  has  not  been  as  much  noticed  as  it  deserves, 
namely,  that  Nelson,  on  June  22nd,  at  daylight,  actually  saw  off 
Cape  Passaro  two  French  frigates,  part  of  Napoleon's  force ;  and 
that  a  line-of-battle  ship  was  also  seen  by  some  of  the  sln'ps.  The 
ships  seen  were  chased  by  the  Leander,  and  if  Nelson  had  not  ut 
the  moment  received  information  from  a  merchant  ship  which  led 
him  to  recall  the  Leander,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  met  and  destroyed  the  whole  eApedition  at  sea.* 

The  uUimute  result  of  this  great  invasion  is  well  hnown.  The 
lleet  accompanying  it  was  destroyed  on  the  Ist  August,  and  the 
army,  after  holding  Egypt,  but  being  so  cut  off  from  France  that 
efforts  were  vain  to  supply  and  zeinforoe  it»  finally  surrendered  in 
1801.  It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  results  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition  were  worth  the  saerifiee»  hut  such  a  view  is 
not  generally  held,  and  it  seems  dilftonlt  to  believe  that  it  was 
anything  but  a  gigantie  failure. 
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Had  the  prospeoia  been  much  better  than  they  were,  the  conduct 
of  {he  oxpedition  wte  contrary  to  the  plain  roles  of  naval  war. 
Before  it  Btartod,  stepe  ihonld  have  been  taken  to  pirevent  inter- 
ferenee  by  aea,  by  TnanlriTig  or  employing  St  Vincent's  fleet.  If 
he  was  left  in  a  position  to  detaeh  a  forse  equal  to  the  French,  the 
risks  were  altogether  too  great  to  have  justified  the  despatoh  of  the 
expeditum..  There  was  reaUy  no  olgeet  in  taking  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  to  Egypt»  and  the  exceedingly  narrow  chance  by  which 
a  battle  at  sea  was  misHtd  on  22nd  of  June  exhibits  the  danger  in 
a  striking  light.  Had  the  French  line-of-battle  ships  remained  at 
Toolon,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Napoleon's  expedition  could  have 
been  interfered  with  at  all,  for  Nelson  conld  not  have  turned  his 
back  on  them  in  view  of  the  dangerH  of  their  junction  with  the 
Spanish  lleet  at  Cadiz.  But  had  Brueyn  in  the  lirst  instance 
pushed  lor  thin  junction,  it  remains  possible  that  no  attempt  would 
have  been  made  oy  England  to  recover  the  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, owing  to  the  large  force  which  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  place  off  Cadiz.  The  loss  of  the  French  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  was  primarily  due. to  false  strategy;  and  if  the 
French  were  not  strong  enough  to  mask  the  English  fleet,  they 
were  courting  defeat  by  employing  invasion. 

Thus  the  expedition  to  Egypt  was  **  an  adventore/*  carried  ont, 
not  in  the  eool  deliberation  which  wins  and  holds  snooess,  hat  in  a 
burst  of  Bepnblican  enthusiasm  which  would  not  stop  to  ealenlate 
chances.  It  feuled»  either  because  it  was  not  properly  conducted, 
or  becanse  it  ought  never  to  have  been  undertaken. 

There  is  a  slight  analogy  between  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  and  the  Anglo-French  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  King* 
lake  has  stigmatized  it  as  ''an  adventure"  also,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  thiit  in  disohedionce  to  the  strict  rules  of  naval  war,  risks 
were  run  which  were  entirely  unnecessary.*  The  chief  breach  of 
rule  was  the  omission  to  mask  the  Russian  ships  at  Sevastopol  by 
a  suthcient  force,  and  thereby  leiiviug  the  crowded  transports  ojjen 
to  devastation  by  a  determined  onset.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  risk  was  known  and  felt  at  the  time  ;  i>nt  a  general  absence  of 
understanding  that  there  always  had  been,  and  alwajB  would  be, 
rule  in  the»e  matters,  placed  the  whole  of  the  naval  defending 
force  with  the  transports,  latiier  than  in  watch  npon  the. only 
force  of  the  enemy  which  conld  interfere  with  them.t  The  jnsiifi- 
eation  for  breach  of  role«  was  the  great  disproportion  which  existed 
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hHwf^en  the  defenilinji;  British  fleet  with  tlie  transports,  nnd  tlie 
possible  attackinf^  force  at  Sevastopol ;  and  rule  was  yielded  to  so 
far  aB  to  keep  this  British  Heat  entirely  clear  of  troops  aad  ready 
for  action.* 

Then,  in  the  invasion  itself,  risks  were  run  which  were  not 
necessai}  ,  and  which  even  more  justified  the  stigma  of  "  an 
adventure."  We  have  seen  throughout  these  chapttixs  that,  assum- 
ing a  eommand  of  the  sea,  suitable  ports  can  always  be  captured 
and  hM  on  an  enemy's  eooal,  and  tbat  from  them  any  sort  of 
military  expeditions  can  penetrate  inland,  resting  on  the  absolutely 
seeore  base  which  the  sea,  being  oommanded,  gives  them.  The 
safe  eonrse^  the  oonrse  aoeoiding  to  role,  when  it  was  determined 
to  invade  the  Crimea,  was  to  seeore  a  port  in  the  first  instance — 
Kazateh  or  BalaUava — and  then  to  operate  inland  ftom  that  base. 
This,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  the  nerr  -ity,  should  have 
been,  according  to  ttqperienoe,  the  preliminary.  In  omitting  it,  the 
most  desperate  and  wholly  unnecessary  risks  were  run. 

Probably  there  never  was  an  operation  so  splendidly  conducted 
as  the  disembarkation  of  the  British  troops  on  the  beach  at  Old 
Fort  on  the  14th  of  September  1854,  yet  these  were  the 
conditions — 

At  7  A-M.,  when  the  opemtions  commenc(»d,  the  wiit«r  wn^  ftmooth  nn  kI&^a;  no 
enemy  appeared  to  oppose  the  landing.  Ah  the  shipe  were  taking  up  |K>flitioii,  only  one 
Rnraitn  otBeer,  wttb  hli  monatad  orderly,  appeared  on  tin  Iwub,  ud  r«iiii«liMd  lAald* 
hitbon*^  for  a  considerable  tinMt  spiMu^ntK  oo.  upied  with  hin  noto-book.  as  thoui(b 
he  were  <1ottIn;;  dnwn  onr  prcK*e<»<i1inp<«,  "'(M-t.iiiily  ii.  i(}ji  r  oiiiitinii)il:itinu  n  dc3f«ent  npon 
bis  iborefl  nor  a  dopartnro  from  the  riilo*  of  chivalry  in  the  receipt  of  a  warning  shot. 
Soddwl  J  <mr  daiiga  aoetned  i9  bunt  npen  bia  mind,  and  ba  baat  •  vary  baity  ntNal» 
narrowly  eae^lag  capture,  fmr  tba  landing  of  tba  Ffanob  troopa  futbar  to  tba  aaat> 
ward  bad  not  been  noticed. 

By  «t  I'.M.,  .HO.OOO  iofantrj  and  24  guns,  or  4  complete  batteries,  were  landed  ;  bnt 
•naMteana  «pon  «•  witb  •  loaviag  wkj  and  a  tbmitaniiig  iwall  bnabtng  w  tba  baaob, 
a  sure  indication  of  approneliinii(  wind,  n  rMlci  the  diitemharkation  of  artillery  more 
aad  more  tedlooa  and  difficult.  At  nigbtlall  the  waatbar  waa  m  bad^  and  «ea  beavy, 

*  *'It  was  upon  the  English  lleet,  therefore^  that  the  duty  of  protecting  the  whole 
amad*  daToWed;  aad  anppoaing  tbat  tba  enamy  wen  mmf  of  tba  belpl««a  data  of 
the  French  and  Turkish  Tosselo  laden  with  troopt*,  and  of  the  enormouR  coinor  of 
transports  which  had  to  be  protected,  he  tniKiit  bo  expected  to  judge  that  it  was 
iociuubent  npon  him  to  come  out  of  the  harboor  and  aasul  the  Tast  flotilla  of  trana- 
porta  {  for  vndar  tba  gmia  «f  Savaatopol  tba  BvaitaiM  bad  16  aafltag  abipa  «l  tiw  Una, 
with  8onuf  fri^'iifos  and  brigs,  and  also  12  war  nteamers,  though  of  tht»f>o  thn  Vtddimir 
waa  the  only  powerful  vessel.  To  encounter  this  foroe,  and  to  defend  from  its  enter* 
pri»ea  the  rest  of  the  armada,  the  English  had  10  sail  of  the  line  (including  2  aeroir* 
ataaaara),  %  SOfoii  fffgataa,  and  IS  ataamaia  of  war  boavily  anaad.  .  .  .  Nona  of  onr 
ships  uf  war  caniad  troops  on  board;  tbay  varat  tharafova,  fna^F  aoiioa.**— 
KJuiglakef  foL  U.»  jp.  Idfi^ 
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that  the  diilicult  operation  bad  to  bo  stt^pendod.  The  troopa  had  landed  with  three 
days'  proriaiont  in  their  haversackB,  bnt  vitbout  tents  or  camp  equipage  of  any  kind. 
Thiw  WM  iltat  gallut  tamy  aspoMdl  tor  two  and  id^t*  mi  »  hMlf le  ihaie,  witk 
no  water  except  y;hn\  f.  II  from  the  IiMT«m>  aot  lutf  Ite lulfUacr,  BO  ihiltM',  ■ad la 

tbo  Ticinity  of  :i  jtowerful  onoray,* 

It  is  terrible  to  think  what  the  result  might  have  been  had  the 
whole  Russian  force,  close  to  at  the  Alma,  marched  upon  the 
British  by  night  when  the  cover  of  the  ships'  fire  could  not  have 
been  available.  Looking  back,  it  is  plain  what  the  risk  wn??,  and 
how  unnccessar}'  it  was ;  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  bad  the 
then  authorities  possessed  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
naval  warfarej  a  British  army  would  ever  have  been  placed  in  such 
jeopardy. 

A  month  before  this  "  advcntuiu,  "  all  the  principles  which  had 
for  a  centorj  and  a  half  governed  the  saccesafol  attacks  upon  ter- 
ritory were  pat  in  force  in  eonneetioa  with  the  eaptiire  of  Bomar- 
sund,  the  Baaelan  citadel  of  the  Aland  lalanda  in  the  Baltic 

We  have  first  the  Anglo-French  fleets  in  command  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  controlling  therefore  the  waters  which  Borzounded 
Bomarsnnd.  The  forts  were  fonr  in  number.  The  chief,  fadng  a 
narrow  channel  between  the  islands,  was  a  stone  fort,  Bemieironlar 
in  shape,  mounting  upwards  of  60  gons  in  two  tiers,  on  the 
sea-faces,  and  said  to  be  equally  strong  on  the  land  face.  A  thou- 
sand yards  north  of  the  main  fort,  and  the  same  distance  west  of 
it,  were  circular  forts,  each  capable  of  mounting  36  to  40  guns, 
bnt  of  course  incapable  of  concentrating  any  large  proportion  of 
them  on  one  spot.  There  was  annthcr  circular  fort  across  the 
channel,  and  IW^M)  yards  distant  from  tlie  main  fort,  and,  lastly,  a 
5-gun  hatteiy  i,7uO  yards  S.S.W.  of  the  main  fort,  which  guarded 
the  approach  by  sea  from  the  southward.  Although  it  is  stated 
that  the  main  fort  was  ti^ually  strong  on  the  land  and  sea  sides, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  older  principles  of  fortification  were  here 
departed  from,  and  that  there  was  no  main  citadel,  stored  and 
arranged  so  that  a  garrison  might  hold  out  for  a  considerable  time, 
however  attaeked.  The  design  of  the  works  seemed  somewhat 
Chinese  in  character,  and  contemplated  attack  npon  the  sea  foco 
only. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Alliee  determined  to  attack  Bomar- 
snnd, it  was  decided  that  the  navy  was  to  play  its  old  secondary 
part,  and  that  10,000  troops  were  to  be  employed  against  a  garri* 
son  of  about  one-third  of  this  strength. 

«  Captain  (now  Admiral  Sir  WiUiam)  Uonda,  in  Journal  Jt  (/.&/.,  toL  Ti,  887. 


DigitizcL.   ,  ^.oogle 
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The  next  point  of  arrangement  was  the  assumed  command  of  the 
Bea,  and  the  anxiety  on  this  liead  is  not  n  little  remarkable,  seeing 
the  overwhelming  superiority  which  steam  had  gi?en  to  the 
Allies.* 

Thus  Sir  Charles  Napier  writes  to  Sir  James  Graham,  on  July 
10th,  1851,  apropos  of  the  intended  attack — 

I  shnlt  take  cara  to  be  on  my  guard  against  the  Hussians  from  CroostaJt.  Il  they 
ooHW  dowB,  M  mnbh  tb*  bottiir.t 

The  nmX  force  told  to  eappori  the  attack  on  Bonuureand 
was  bat  4  steam  Imo-of'battle  ships,  with  a  few  steam  frigates  sad 
smaller  vessels;  while  Commodore  Martin  watched  the  finssian 
fleet  with  9-  sail  of  the  line,  mostly  steam ;  and  the  balk  of  the 
allied  fleet  was  concentrated  at  Ledsand  to  support  Commodore 
Martin  in  the  exceedingly  remote  possibility  that  an  inferior  fleet 
of  sailing  line-of-battle  ships  would  dare  to  face,  at  sea,  a  snperior 
fleet  chiefly  moved  by  steam.  Yet  the  contingency  was  always 
present,  and  provided  against.  Sir  James  Orabam  wtoto  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier  that : 

Tlis  liloi-k  Hhijts,  s<»rr«w  fr!?nt«»s.  some  of  hi«  stoamers,  find  »  portion  of  tlio  French 
squadron  would  be  stron);  enough  in  iarest  Domaraond,  as  there  was  no  naral  lorca 
•seept  gan-boftta  «|ipoMd  to  him ;  rail  tbftt  •Iter  dctaohfais  Umm,  li»  nd  tlra  Fmeh 
admiral  would  have  '20  sail  9t  th«  Um  At  tho  iMflk  of  ttio  Ottlf  9t  FlnUltd  to  koa|>  the 
RuHsIiin  fleet  scilofl  up.J 

As  for  preventing  the  junction  of  the  CroDAtadt  and  Sweaborg  doets,  if  they  wbhed 
Ht  thio,  aatd  tho  Adnlnl  to  tho  Firtt  hstit  vttorlf  Impoiiiblo,  wlthont  nnofaif  ng 
off  Ihei'  ii'i  the  whole  fleet,  and  loaying  tho  Fiwieh  admliml  and  gener.i1  to  tln-m- 
selros  nt  15t>iii;ir^unil.  which  Sir  Tampw  ♦•onlrl  never  hare  contemplated.  CoaimoUwro 
Martin  bad  2  steam  frigates  and  tiiree  paddle  steamers  in  advance  of  htm, and  be  would 
give  timolj  notleo  ohoald  tho  Riwiano  hraak  grauil.  Thio,  oonliMud  the  Admlnl,  !• 
tho  boot  diipoiition  I  eoold  vako,  and  I  hopo  alliriUgoiight.f 

Napier  thoa^t  the  namber  of  troops  to  be  sent  was  excessive ; 
he  thoaght  5,000  quite  sufficient,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  hold 
Bomarsnnd  throngh  the  winter.  He  wroto  again : — 

The  riulf  of  Finlnntl  wns  woll  Kuanh  d  by  Comnioiloro  ^larthi,  ami  ho  fthe  Admiral) 
had  taken  steps  U>  act,  should  UiB  Russian  fleet  attempt  to  disturb  tha  openUiotM 
going  on.ll 

The  reason  why  the  large  ahipe  were  not  hronght  np  to  tho  fortfoao  waa  tho  Ofidonl 

nnr>  that  thoy  ini^rht  ho  tv'jKnt.'d  to  meet  «ho  RoaaUa  floot,  ahottld  m  Kttompt  ho  made 
by  tho  ejusmy  to  raise  the  siege.  •  .  . 

*  Tho  BogUah  float  olono  oonalatod  of  18  aall  el  tho  ttno,  of  whMi  18  wore  atoam;  5 

steam  frigates,  14  ^tram  CL  rv''tt('s,  an«1  4  i^tiMun  sloops.  Tho  RtiKsi;uis<  had  not  a  fioglo 
(itpam  line-of-battieship  and  verj*  few — about  D — stcnmers  of  nnv  kiml. 

t  IliHoi  tf  of  the  UuUic  Camjtuija  o/i5J^,  edited  by  U.  Dutloi  rui|>,  p. 

X  Earp,  p.  SIS. 

S  lbi<l.,  p.  321. 

tl  iM.,  p.  327. 
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AleiaiidnA,  were  eondneied  agunst  enwrnlM  admittedly  iniiBridr  in 
miry  nopeetf  whether  moral  or  material*  The  attack  apoo 
Bweaboig  again  iras  made*  not  by  tegular  men-of-war,  bat  by 
q»ecial  gtm  and  mortar  boats,  the  latter  differing  in  no  eflsenttal 
point  from  those  which  the  British  had  all  along  80  freely  used 
against  the  Channel  ports  of  France. 

The  sea  front  of  Algiers,  extending  nearly  north  and  south, 
possessed  a  nominally  terrific  offensive  power.  A  line  of  connected 
works  three  quarters  of  a  mile  lonj:^,  closed  the  sea  face  of  thv  town, 
and  for  half  a  mile  or  so  on  each  side  of  this,  a  series  of  detache<l 
batteries  fringed  tlie  shore,  backed  by  heavier  works  inland.  From 
a  point  near  the  north  end  of  the  sea  face  of  the  town,  a  mole  in 
the  form  of  a  T  extended  400  yards  from  the  shore,  and  spread 
to  right  and  left  in  arms  parallel  to  the  beach,  and  extending  GOO 
yards.  The  southern  arm  formed  the  harbour,  within  which  the 
Algerian  fleet  of  adosen  (rigatee,  eorrettes,  and  brigs  was  closely 
packed. 

The  sea-face  of  the  mole  carried  works-^  three  cases  of  three 
tiers — ^which  mounted  some  200  gone,  a  law  of  exceptionally  large 
calibre,  besides  mortars ;  while  the  shore  lino  of  batteries  showed 
over  250  guns  along  their  fronts.  Bnt  the  .whole  system  of  forti- 
flcation  had  this  weakness,  that  there  was  deep  water  close  up  to 
the  mole*  and  that  ships  broagfat  against  it  at  close  quarters  had 
little  or  nothing  to  contend  against  except  the  fire  from  the  molo 
itself.* 

But  still  the  force  set  apart  for  the  bombartlmnnt  was  email 
enoTiL'h  to  show  that  the  British  Governnif^nt,  and  presumably 
Lord  Exmouth  and  his  officers,  did  not  ln  liL  ve  that  the  actual 
etrcnftth  of  Algiers  nearly  approaclied  its  nominal  appearance. 
It  consisted  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  two  40-gun,  and  two  86-gun 
frigates,  five  18  and  10-guu  corvettes  and  sloops,  and  four  bomb- 
vessels;  the  ships  showing  a  broadside  of  3i4  guns,  besides  the 
mortars.  " 

This  force  left  Plymouth  On  the  28th  of  July,  and  was  ready  to 
leave  Gibraltar  on  the  12th  of  Aogast,  joined  by  five  Batch  frigates 
and  a  corvette,  showing  a  broadside  of  84  guns.  The  works  had 
all  been  closely  reconnoitred,  and  every  captain  in  the  fleet  had 
been  fmmished  with  a  plan  of  them  and  his  appointed  anchorage* 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August  the  whole  fleet  was  in 
tight  of  the  plam,  and  certain  terms  of  submission  were  ofifored  to 

*  Ike  Lt'/r  of  Admiral  Viteount  EzmonA,  I7  Bdward  Oil«r  (Appendix).  JanuN  mf9 
fhii'K  might  have  been  lyOOO  guns  in  all. 
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ttie  D6J.  This  potentate,  not  eeeing  fit  to  respond  to  tli«  meBsage, 
the  fiag-efaip  of  Lord  Exmoatb,  the  Queen  ChadoUe,  led  in,  and 

anchored  with  springs  on  her  cable,  50  yards  oiily  &om  the 
southern  head  of  the  mole.  The  other  ships  ranged  themselves 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  assigned  positions  north  and  south 
of  her,  and  in  very  close  order,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  fire  was 
tipon  the  mole  itself.  The  Dutch  formed  the  extreme  south  of  the 
line,  and  the  bomb-vessels  lay  *2,000  yards  outside. 

The  conduct  of  the  Algeiiiits  aB  the  ships*  approached  was  a 
proof  to  Lord  Exmouth  that  the  difYerence  between  their  moral 
and  material  force  was  quite  as  ^cnt  as  it  had  l»een  estimated. 
Not  a  guu  was  tired  from  the  land  until  the  Queen  Charlotte  was 
seen  to  be  quietly  lashing  herself  to  the  main-mast  of  an  Algerine 
brig  fast  to  the  shore.  At  the  time»  the  mole  was  crowded  in  front 
of  the  works  by  a  gasing  erowd  of  two  or  three  hundred  people, 
to  whom  Lord  Exmouth  personally  signalled  to  move  out  of  the 
way  of  the  broadsides  immediately  to  follow.  Not  tall  then  were 
thiree  guns  0red  at  the  ships,  replied  to  first  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  100-gtan  three^ecker,  and  then  of  eveiy  other  ship  as  fast 
as  the  guns  would  bear. 

It  was  towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  action 
began,  and  in  smoke  and  confusion  was  continued  until  10  p.m.  The 
Queen  Charlotte  then  cut  her  cables  and  put  to  sea,  followed  by 
the  remaining  ships;  and  by  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
every  ship  was  out,  and  the  bombardment  oi  Algiers  was  over. 

Besides  the  regular  men-of-war  and  bomb- vessels  engaged,  a 
numerous  flotilla  of  ships'  and  other  boats  firinp:  rockets  and  guns 
were  employed  between  the  ships,  and  at  a  little  after  9  p.m.  an 
explosion  vessel,  charged  with  1  lU  barrels  of  gunpowder,  was  run 
ashore  and  blown  up  on  the  north  end  of  the  mole. 

The  fire  of  the  Queen  Charioite  brought  down  the  whole  of  the 
batteries  on  the  south  end  of  tixe  mole  in  three  broadsides, 
exposing  the  yessels  in  the  harbour  to  destruction,  and  leaving  the 
works  behind  the  mole  open  to  the  storm  of  shot.  The  shipping  was 
burnt ;  the  upper  tiers  of  guns  on  the  mole  and  many  of  the  town 
works  W6K6  silenced,  and  the  town  was  on  fire  in  several  places ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ships — even  if  they  had  not 
exhausted  all  their  ammunition,  which  they  had — could  have 
remained  in  position.  The  amount  of  ammunition  fired  away  by 
the  ships  was  tremendous,  amounting  for  the  6  line-of-battle 
ships  and  4  frigates  to  over  80.000  rounds,  while  the  Dutch  are 
reported  to  have  Hred  over  10,000  rounds,  the  total  weight  of 
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i^Mtnd  shot  being  Mtimated  at  500  tons.*  The  loBS  of  Hfe  and 
limb  in  tiie  ehipe  ivas  heavy,  amonnting  between  Bnteh  and 
Englieh  to  141  IdUed  and  742  woonded.  One  of  the  ships,  the 
ImprtgnalblU,  is  stated  to  have  reeeived  288  shots  in  her  hnll,  and 
she  lost  310  in  UUed  and  woQnded.t 

The  operations  against  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1840,  which  inrolved 
bombardments  by  ships,  of  Beyrout,  Djebail,  and  Sidon,  and 
culminated  in  that  of  Acre,  took  place  nnder  somewhat  exceptional 
circumstances.  But  tlie  rule  of  war  was  not  neglected  whicli 
required  the  masking  of  imy  naval  force  which  could  by  possibility 
interfere  hy  «eR.  Such  naval  force  as  Mehemet  Ali  possf^ssed,  was 
closely  watched  by  a  British  force  off  Alexandria  ilurint;  the 
whole  time  that  hostilities  lasted.  Again,  though  boin)>(u  duient 
was  freely  used,  the  country  was  not  an  enemy's  country,  for  the 
towns  bombarded  and  captured  were  friendly  Turkish  possessionB, 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  hostile  Egyptian  garrisons.  The  object 
was  to  drive  these  garrisons  out  of  Syria,  and  Turkish  troops 
already  possessing  more  or  less  hold  on  the  land,  co-operated  with 
troops  landed  from  the  sea»  in  the  general  scheme  of  operations. 
"What  lessons  maybe  drawn  from  these  ooast  attacks  most  there- 
fore  be  modified  by  these  special  considerations  as  well  as  by  onr 
knowledge  that  there  was  considerable  difference  in  all  cases 
between  file  nominal  and  the  actual  strength  of  the  places 
attacked. 

Beyrout  was  partially  bombarded  by  the  ships,  while  a  large 
Turkish  and  British  land  force  lay  in  the  vicmity.  It  was  not  a 
place  capable  of  much  resistnncc,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Egyptian  garrison  would  withdraw  to  save  effusion  of  blood.  The 
Governor  declining,  the  forts  were  again  bombarded  on  September 
lltii,  but  still  without  result.  But  it  was  afterwards  evacuated  in 
consequence  of  ihu  muveinents  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  its  rear. 
Djchail  was  a  small  fortress,  and  was  bombarded  to  cover  the 
attack  by  a  storming  party  landed  from  the  Carysfort,  Dido,  and 
Cyelopt  steamer.  The  immediate  attack  failed,  but  the  place  was 
evacuated  the  same  night. 

The  capture  of  Sidon  was  effiBcted  on  the  27tfa  September  by  the 
fire  of  an  84*gun  ship,  the  Thwtder^,  an  Austrian  frigate,  a 

•  Kim  ImdMd  taiaiilir*flis  tS  and  10 &ieh  M0»        ffarowa  fn  bjr  tli«  bem^ 

vessels. 

t  Se«  Narrative  of  tke  Expedition  to  Algiert  in  the  Ymr  i»l(J,  by  A.  SaUmtf; 
JftmM,  T«L  fi,      669  i  Lijk  •/  A4hM  FuevwK  AwmIiI,  bf  Edward  Oalw, 
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TuikiBh  eomtte,  toA  a  aloop,  together  irifh  four  Bteamers,  the 
(Jyclopt,  Oorgon,  StrcmboU,  and  Hydra,  oovexins  the  lasdiug  of  a 
Baffident  body  of  troops.  The  hnemesB  hm  quickly  done,  and  the 
gacriaon  of  8,000  men  submitted  to  the  force  of  1,000  men  landed 
against  them,  the  loas  of  the  attacking  party  being  bnt  85  in  killed 
andironnded. 

The  capture  of  Acre  was  on  the  principle  of  the  capture  of  Sidon, 
or,  farther  back,  of  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello.  The  belief,  which 
turned  out  to  be  well  founded,  was,  that  if  the  ships  could  be 
brou^^ht  sufficiently  close  to  the  walls,  the  fire  might  be  subdued 
to  a  point  permitting  of  the  landing  the  British  artillery  and 
erij^^iueers,  top;ether  with  a  division  of  Turkish  infantry,  which  was 
held  to  be  sutueicnt  force  to  overcome  an  Egyptian  garrison  said 
to  number  5,000  men. 

The  plate,  which  is  copied  from  that  in  Yonji^e's  Naval  Historij* 
sutiiciently  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  attack.  The  ships  took 
up  theur  positions  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  November  1840, 
and  fire  was  opened  on  the  works  about  two  o'cloek  in  the  afternoon, 
and  oontinmed  till  near  dark«  The  garrison  at  first  replied  with 
Tigoor;  bat  with  small  effeot,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  aim. 
Bat  in  a  eoaple  of  hoars  one  of  the  principal  powder  magasines, 
which  was  at  the  back  of  the  town,  exploded  with  most  destraetive 
effset,  two  whole  regiments  under  arms  being  cut  off.  The  garrison 
was  paralysed  by  the  accident.  The  fire  slackMied,  and  in  half  an 
hour  ceased  altogether.  The  Egyptians  evacuated  the  place  in 
the  night,  "which  was  occupied  by  the  British  and  Turks  next 
morning.  None  of  the  ships  were  materially  damaged;  and  the 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  GO  men.f 

The  attack  on  Algiers  and  the  operatioiis  against  the  Syrian 
coast  to\YU8  exhibit  signs  of  transition  in  the  material  of  war, 
Congreve  rockets,  Avhicli  we  had  not  before  heard  of  at  sea,  were 
used  againat  Algiers  ;  aud  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  steam  was  doing 
its  part.  But  it  is  well  to  note  that  here,  as  later,  steam  and  sail 
were  employed  indifferently  on  the  same  work.  We  are  so  far 
fnym  observing  any  change'  in  the  method  because  of  steam,  and 
because  few  heavy  shell  gtms,  in  the  case  of  the  Femmtw,  Oary<mt 
StrtmboU,  and  Phanix,  had  taken  the  place  of  many  light  guns 
in  the  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships,  that  the  sailing  ships  have 
the  inshore  and  the  steamships  the  offshore  position.    Only  the 

*  The  plate  of  Bomarsnnd  is  from  ibe  same  source. 

t  Tlk  War  ht  lERjrna,  hj  Oommodmt  Sir  GhwlM  Naplar,  K.C.B.,  toL  L,  p.  V» 
ToBg0*«  NmalSittarjft  toL  fl.,  p.  S8S. 
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advantage  of  more  perfect  locomotion  is  taken  advantage  of  when 
Sir  Robert  Stopford,  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  tranaferB  his 
flag  from  the  Prinresa  Charlotte  threc-docker  to  a  ptonmcr. 

Henco  our  chief  observation  must  be  that  there  is  not,  up  to 
lf^40,  anv  sitrn  of  a  change  either  in  the  principles  of  strategy  or 
of  tactics  m  the  attack  from  the  sea  upon  territory. 

We  therefore  pass  to  the  next  prominent  attack  upon  territory 
from  the  sea,  the  hombar(hnent  of  tlie  forts  of  Odessa  on  tlie  '22nd 
of  April  1851.  The  object  of  the  demonstration,  for  it  was  not 
really  more,  was  punitive,  and  yet  care  was  taken  that  it  ihonld 
not  be  80.  Odessa  bad,  a  few  days  earlier,  fired  on  a  flag  of  trace, 
and  4  British  with  8  Fieaeh  steamera  were  detaUed  to  inflict  a 
certain  amount  of  chastisement,  not  on  the  town  or  its  ships,  Imt 
on  the  fcxU  defending  the  town,  GoTOmment  ships,  and  Gtovem- 
ment  stores.  The  ships  attacking  natnrally  kept  imder  way,  as 
the  force  was  not  nearly  sufficient  to  settle  down  to  the  work  as  at 
Algiers,  and  while  this  limited  the  damage  to  the  ships — ^although 
the  Vauban,  one  of  the  French  steamers  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw— it  limited  the  damage  done  on  shore.  Gun-boats  with 
rockets  afterwards  assisted  in  the  bombardment,  but  as  if  to  em- 
phasize how  little  in  real  fact  steam  had  altered  the  processes  of 
naval  war,  the  sailing  frigate  Arethma^  under  the  command  of 
Captain  W.  li.  Mends,*  took  part  in  the  operation  side  by  side 
with  tbe  steamers. 

At  last,  a  little  before  noon,  uignM  that  oar  cannonade  had  aot  been  without  ite  effect 
beffMi  to  b«  wm  Jh  flw  Saima  iililoh  bnnt  out  fron  tlw  fort  ot  Che  end  of  the 
nalOi  Md  tsvm  fifforent  parts  of  the  worlu  and  storohooseA  which  had  been  mocfc 
expoaed.  At  on?  o'clock  the  fort  blew  np  with  a  terrible  explotion;  the  rest  of  the 
batteriaa,  most  of  which  were  now  in  tlamoa,  diaoontinucd  their  fire;  and  Captain 
JooM  bnmglit  hii  iqiuidrdii  oloier  in  to  attack  tho  aUpping  bound  tho  nolo*  Ito 
doAtmction  was  easy  and  rapid.  Many  of  the  vessols  were  sank  by  our  guns ;  otiion 
took  Hrf,  and  the  conf!a>^ration  la.'sto*!  throu^hf  n*  tlie  ni^'lit  and  tlic  cater  pnrt  of 
the  Mst  day.  Tbe  trading  Tossela  under  tbe  ^uaraatine  mole,  and  the  unarmed  part 
of  the  town  tvoio  eiiUFod ;  btttth*  batlovloo*  tho  lotpeiial  dooki  and  perl,  tilt  bomoko, 
and  tho  abundant  supplioa  of  amnnnituHi  mul  military  storOi  ol  all  kinds  Meomvlatod 
in  tha  GoTonnent  atorehooaos  wore  utterly  destroyed,  f 

This  was  in  reality  the  same  sort  of  thing  which  towns  on  tho 

noi  tli  coast  of  France  had  been  subjected  to  over  and  over  again  in 
earlier  times.  The  only  real  difference  was  that  the  shells  were  fired 
from  guns  instead  of  mortars,  and  not  against  private  property. 

But  the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg  on  the  9th  and  10th  of 
August  1655  was  in  reality  a  return,  on  a  much  more  imposing 

**  Tho  present  Admiral  Sir  WniiAm  Monda,  Q.C*B> 

t  Yon^o,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5U2. 
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loale,  to  ibe  ordioaiy  operatioiui  agaUiBt  the  French  coast  towniu 
Numbera  of  moi^tars  mounted  in  Bpeeiftlly  built  Bailing  mortar* 
veaaels  were  the  engines  ehiefly  relied  upon.  Gon-boatB  canying 
one  or  two  heavy  shell-gims  formed  ibe  next  implements  of  attaek»  ' 
and  only  one  or  two  line-of-batfle  ships,  at  each  extreme  of  the 
attaek,  created  a  diversion  by  firing  for  a  short  period,  at  somewhat 
long  range,  on  some  earthworks  and  gun-boats  which  formed  the 
flanks  of  the  defence.  I  ha^e  extracted  the  plan  of  the  opera- 
tions from  Yonge's  History  of  the  Xarji,  but  as  the  object  is  not  to 
go  into  detail  of  attack,  I  need  only  f)l»serve  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  French  mort;ir  }>ntti  ry  trected  on  an  island,  erery- 
thinj:;  was  kept  in  motion,  anil  tlie  casualties  from  the  enemy's 
tire  were  very  few.  There  was,  however,  a  great  faihire  amongst 
the  mortars,  many  of  them  splitting  up,  rather  than  bursting,  after 
a  short  time.  The  command  of  the  sea,  it  may  be  remarked,  was 
entirely  secured  by  the  immense  fleet  which  was  not  occupied  in 
the  bombardment,  and  was  ready  to  act  against  any  possibly  in- 
terfering  fbrce. 

The  result  of  the  bombardment  was  one  great  eiq^losion, 
vith  lesser  ones,  and  many  fires,  which  oontinned  long  burning. 
The  Bussian  reports  were  that  the  damage  was  slight.  The  tele- 
graphic aoGonnt  to  the  Bussian  Government  at  10.17  p.m.  on  the 
10th,  was— 

The  'bombardiiiont  to-day  Iiah  posltivply  Joiil'  no  tlamn^'t'.  either  to  the  fortifica- 
tions or  to  the  battorios  or  gunA.  Iq  these  two  daya  the  cooflagnition  destrojed  some 
buililingH  in  tiio  island  of  Sttira-E»t«r-Swarto«.* 

No  lives  were  lost  on  the  side,  of  the  Allies.  The  Rusaiau  loss 
wag  not  published.  They  estimated  that  the  allied  Are  reached 
thirty  shells  per  mumte,  and  that  10,000  shells  were  fired  between 
7  iLx.  and  8  p.h.  on  the  9th  of  Augost.  1  have  not  seen  what  the 
actual  etpenditm^  of  the  Allies  was,  but  I  think  the  general  im- 
pression has  been  that  the  allied  expenditure  on  the  attack  was  not- 
more  than  balaneed  by  the  results  obtained.  Yet  I  snpposo  it  must 
be  considered  as  the  greatest  bombardment  which  was  ever  under- 
taken from  the  sea.  Certainly,  nothing  resulted  from  it  to  alter 
the  general  judgment  which  had  long  l^een  passed  on  operations  of 
the  class.  Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  in  the  bombardment 
was  the  great  distance  at  which  it  was  carried  on.  Reference  to 
the  plan  shows  that  no  gun  or  mortar  vessel  was  nearer  than  2,000 
yards  to  the  batteries,  and  tliat  most  of  the  mortar-boats  were  over 
8,000.   The  method  of  altering  the  position  of  the  mortar-boats 

*  Ammal  MtgtMter  for  185S,  p.  X3t  {  Toi|g»,  ^  if.,  jMwft^ 
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from  itme  to  time,  ky  bawsera  laid  oat  ahead  and  astern,  wae  poB- 
eibiy  not  new ;  and  the  cireling  of  the  gon-boats  was  bat  what 
might  have  been  done  in  a  somewhat  varied  manner  by  YBBBels 
onder  sail.  All  this  leaves  the  chief  change  in  material  as  the 
mibfltitation  of  fow  and  heavy  shell  gnns  for  many  smaller  shot 
gons. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  tlian  notice  the  fact  that  oar  ships 
in  the  Black  Sea — chiefly  sailing  line-of-battle  ships— engaged  the 
powerful  Itussian  forts  at  Sevastopol  on  the  17th  October  1854,  as 
an  assiHtiinco  and  diversion  to  a  bombardment  from  the  land  side 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  gallantry,  but  the 
Russian  works  were  not  those  of  Algerinos  or  Egyptians ;  nor 
could  they  be  approached  nearer  than  750  yurds  on  the  side  chosen 
by  the  English  flag-ship,  so  that  the  results  were  no  more  en- 
couraging than  heretofore  for  that  particular  method  of  attack. 

A  certain  amonnt  of  bombarding  was  done  by  the  Chilians  on 
Peroviain  eoaat  towns  in  1879-81.  The  naval  foroes  were  amaU  on 
both  sides,  bat  it  does  seem  worthy  of  note  that  Pern,  as  the 
inferior  naval  power,  did  not  attempt  to  make  territorial  attacks 
from  the  sea,  though  she  engaged  ships  covered  by  shore 
batteries.* 

Nor  can  the  Chilian  bombardments  by  gun  and  rocket,  as  at 
MoUendo  and  Pisagaa,  bs  regarded  as  regular  set  attacks  upon 
territory,  but  rather  as  casoal  reprisals  upon  practically  undefended 
places,  where  troops  had  in  the  first  instance  fired  on  Chilian  boats 
sent  to  destroy  whaiTes  and  cargo  barges,  &c.  These  were  minor 
afl'aire  in  orduiary  course,  which  hful  constantly  happened  in  the 
davs  of  sail.  Yet  it  outrl^t  to  be  observed  that  this  lirst  method  of 
carrying  on  the  war  adopted  by  the  Chilians,  which  came  to  some- 
thing like  ignoring  the  Peruvian  navy,  was  wholly  condemned  by 
the  Chiiuiu  people,  and  many  those  concerned  lu  it  iu^>t  their 
commands  and  reputations.  Afterwards,  when  at  Arioa,  it  became 
a  (question,  on  the  4th  October  1879,  whether  the  Chilian  squadron 
dioald  bombard  the  place  or  go  in  quest  of  the  Hmtear,  the 
latter  deeisibn  was  taken,  and  the  lesolt  of  it  was  the  eaptare  of 
that  ship  on  the  8tfa. 

This  gave  the  Chilians  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  they  vaiy 
soon  began  to  make  ase  of  it  by  pashing  territorial  attacks.  !l!he 
capture  of  Plsagoa  on  November  2nd  was  almost  in  regolar  fbnn. 

•  Tht  War  on  the  Facijic  Voatt  oj  6*^ulh  Amtnca,  1879-81,  hj  Lieatfiiuuit  T.  ik 
li.  SIMM,  I7.B.A.  Oflk*  of  Kavml  laielligencA;  JU  Wcr  htwmm  Fmt  mi  C9li1f» 
by  Cltnuata  R.  UKAJUm,  0.11.,  F.R.&  « 
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The  mnin  body  of  the  troops  was  landed  seme  distnnci  ilown  the 
coast  to  advance  on  the  phice  by  land,  wliile  smaller  bodies,  covered 
by  the  ships,  were  to  land  at  closer  quarters,  but  chiefly  by  way  of 
feint  and  diversion.  But  the  Chilians  were  able  to  convert  the 
feint  into  the  real  attack,  and  the  main  body  found  the  work  done 
on  its  «rzml. 

Ariea  was  shelled  for  a  time  by  way  of  diversion  on  Febrttary 
d7tli»  1880,  bat  the  ships  diew  of^  finding  that  the  odds  were 
against  thsm.  Bat  the  gaDSval  eonxse  of  the  Ohilians  was  the 
earriage  of  troops  along  the  coast,  and  tiie  boding  of  them  at 
convenient  plaoes  for  purely  military  operations. 

What  was  in  some  respects  a  novel  featoxe  in  naval  warfare 
took  place  here  two  days  afterwards,  and  was  continued  for  six 
days*  The  Chilians  had  bought  an  Irish  cattle-ship,  the  Belle  of 
Cork,  and  at  Valparaiso  they  had  fitted  her  with  an  8>inoh  11^- ton 
breech-loading  Armstrong  gun  on  a  revolving  carriage.  It  had  a 
gi-eat  range,  much  greater  tlian  any  of  the  guns  mounted  on  shore. 
Immediately  on  her  arrival  off  Arica,  this  vesstd,  which  )i;id  been 
re-naraed  the  Aiiyamoa,  opened  lire  ou  Arica  at  from  u.OOU  to  .s,000 
yards  range.  She  fired  100  shell  into  the  place  deliberately,  but  ifc 
does  not  appear  that  any  great  daniiige  was  done.* 

This  operation,  which  was  several  times  repeated  by  the  oame 
ship  at  different  places,  until  December  9th,  1880,  when  the  gun,  on 
discharge,  suddenly  slipped  oat  of  its  trnnnion  ring  and  disappeared 
overboard,  was  reidly  less  novel  than  it  seemed.  We  have  several 
times  observed  that  when  territorial  attacks  were  designed,  the 
ships  were  accompanied  by  bomb-vessels,  sometimes  two  or  three, 
sometimes  only  one.  We  have  jast  read  how  at  Algiers  the  bomb- 
vessels  operated  at  what  was  then  an  extreme  range,  2,000  yards* 
It  was  of  the  essence  of  the  bomb- vessel's  functions  that  she  should 
throw  shell  at  ranges  which  were,  by  comparison  long.  We  have 
seen  the  gun  and  the  mortar  united  at  Sweaborg  on  precisely  the 
same  service,  and  now  we  see  the  Angamot  alone  performing  just 
the  functions  which  a  bomb-vessel  would  have  performed  hail  the 
mortar  been  adopted  instead  of  the  gun.  I  suppose  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  howitzer  may,  for  this  kind  of  service,  take  the 
place  of  the  gmi,  in  which  case  the  change  would  be  even  slighter 
than  the  Atigmtws  made  it.f 

•  Lieotonant  Madan.  "  Incidents  of  the  War  between  CbUi  and  Peru."— ^<M»rnai 
A  D,8J.f  ToL  xxT.,  p.  7€<lk  Uevtanaiik  Uuon  doa*  not  ]B«»ti«ii  ilM  oeciureuoe.  Sw 
ofM  IfuUittn. 

f  Remark  is  offered  hy  L5<»nt«»nnnt  Mtnl.in  as  to  the  ailvanta^o  thct  Anqdinos  hnd 
by  the  superiority  of  the  of  range  her  gun.    This  was  obrioualy  an  accident,  and 
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The  change  soems  to  be  summed  up  in  the  extension  of  the 
ranpe  at  which  bombardment  is  condurti  il.  When  the  i'rench 
bombarded  Sfax  on  July  5th,  1881,  the  i'hacal  opened  tire  at  5,000 
metres  on  the  Water  Battery,  and  breached  it,  after  an  hour's  work. 
The  land  batteries  rephed  with  only  18  discharges.  At  tu  >l  Lhuir 
8hot  fell  short,  but  when  they  got  the  range,  they  reached  the  ship. 
On  July  the  6th,  the  Beitu^Btandtt  and  the  Alma  fired  slowly  and 
at  long  range,  throng^at  the  day,  apon  the  town.  The  Pique 
and  CAoeol  opened  fire  in  the  afternoon  npon  the  batteriee  at  2,400 
metres.  These  only  replied  with  18  diseharges.  On  the  7th  the 
same  sort  of  fire  was  resuned,  with  the  same  feeUe  reply,  bat  on 
the  8th  the  bombardment  was  pressed  more  closely  home  by  the 
emplc^rment  of  the  armed  launches  of  the  ships  up  to  ranges  of 
1,000  metres.  On  the  9th  fire  was  again  opened,  bat  only  two 
shots  were  returned. 

The  fleet  with  the  troops  for  landing  arrived  on  the  14th  of  July, 
and,  after  further  bombardment  on  the  15th  and  16th,  at  ranges 
of  from  '2.:Z00  to  G,500  metres,  six  battalions  and  a  naval  brigade 
landed,  and  after  slight  opposition  and  loss  captured  the  town.* 

Jlerc,  again,  wo  Heem  to  be  met  by  the  rctlection  that  tlie 
differences  between  an  operation  of  this  kind  in  1781  and  l8Sl 
are  matters  of  degree.  If  the  range  at  which  ships  attack  works 
for  the  purpose  of  silencing  them  to  prepare  for  landing  the  troops 
is  increased,  the  time  necessary  is  correspondingly  attenoated.  The 
long  range  at  Sfax  was  foreed  on  the  fteneh  ships  by  reason  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  water.  Perhaps  the  ships  wonld  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  captnre  of  S&x  a  eentaty  earlier ;  bat  the  troops,  and 
the  eommand  of  the  sea  —the  two  reqijisites-'woiild  have  been  jast 
as  dearly  demanded  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  on  the  11th  July,  1882,  had 
for  its  object  **  the  destraotion  of  the  earthworks  and  dismantling 
of  the  batteries  on  the  sea  front  of  Alexandria."  t  Hence 
it  was  of  a  destructive  and  punitive  character,  such  as  the 
various  bombardments  of  Frencli  Channel  ports,  and  those  of 
Algiers,  Odessa,  and  Sweaboig.    The  position  of  the  batteries, 

was  alwaji  praiaat  wImd,  ia  days  gona  by,  a  boittV-T«awl  opanad  on  a  f«it  witb  h«r 

♦  '•Operations  of  tho  Frendi  \iivy  during'  the  lecont  War  with  Tnni.'^,  18^^0_S1.* 
TraosUied  from  L'Arme'e  MunUmt,  by  Lieut.  M.  Fislier  VVi%bt,  U.b.  >t»Tj,  Uttiva 
of  Natal  IntolHguoa,  Waahlngloa. 

t  Sir  F.  Beaacbaiiii)  Scymuur's  Memorandum,  July  10,  1882,  given  in  Report  of  tkt 
British  N'lvnl  and  MUi  t<irif  Operafrims  in  Eirypt,  1882(  bj  Liottk-Com.  Q,  F«  Goodxkllt 
U.S.N.  OJtice  ui  Navai  Inlelligonce,  Wa»Lia^ton. 
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and  the  lie  of  tlie  rocks  and  shoals  which  skirted  the  shore, 
governed  the  positious  appointed  for  the  ships.  Such  close 
quarters  as  the  Princess  Charlotte  took  up  at  Algiers  were  not 
feulble  for  the  British  ironclads.  The  shortest  range  from  the 
baUiries  named  for  any  of  iham  mi  1,000  yuda,  and  that  waa 
extended  to  8,700  yards  in  other  oases. 

To  go  at  all  miniitely  into  the  results  of  this  bombardment 
would  be  foreign  to  my  pnrpose.  The  leading  features  are  familiar 
to  most  readers.  The  fire  was  opeped  at  7  a.h.,  and  eondnued 
nntil  5.80  p.m.,  when  the  ships  andfaored  for  the  night.  The  ships 
—9  battle  ships,  and  6  smaller  vessel  — threw  3,198  projectiles 
against  the  place,  a  general  average  ibr  (he  battle- ships'  heav^* 
gtms  of  20*6  rounds  per  gun,  or  a  rate  per  gun  of  one  round  in 
31i  minutes.  *  The  loss  and  damage  to  the  rhips  was  not  great. 
There  were  (>  killed,  and  27  wounded  on  board.  But  the  d(!tail  of  the 
damage:  done  to  the  forts  makes  up  a  long  list,  and  'jroras  formidable  ; 
I  mii'^t  sura  it  all  up  in  the  conclufeion  of  the  competent  onlooker 
who  IS  iny  authority.  He  says,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  : 
"Vessels  are  not  yet,  and  iit'Ver  will  be,  able  to  light  on  even  terms 
with  fortH."  This  broad  issue,  so  put,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
all  the  modem  improvemeuts  in  shipa  have  been  met  by  equivalent 
improvements  in  forts,  and  unless  the  capacity  for  engaging  at 
longer  ranges  be  a  change,  there  is  none.  Otiier  broad  issues 
arising  ont  of  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  at  Alexandria  are, 
that  the  sorrender  of  a  place  cannot  be  achieved  without  troops 
to  ooonpy  any  more  now  than  formerly ;  and  that  the  command  of 
the  sea  remains  a  necessity  before  sneh  an  operation  can  be  con- 
templated. A  narrower  iasne  advanced  a  stage  at  Alexandria  was 
the  superiority  of  iire  from  an  anchored  ship,  and  the  preference 
for  slow  and  deliberate  fire  when  the  range  was  considerable. 
Nothing  was  settled  as  to  whether  close  quarters  had  lost  its  old 
effect  in  subduing  the  lire  of  an  ordinary  battery. 

Having  thus  trneod  out  the  more  modern  instances  of  attack  by 
bombardment  from  the  sea  with  or  without  the  immediate  aid  of 
troops,  I  return  to  compare  the  older  and  more  mudci  n  general 
attacks  upon  territory,  and  I  take  up  this  thread  at  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina,  because,  as  I  have  observed,  it  was  twice  attacked 
in  two  dilYcreut  ways,  and  with  different  results,  in  the  last 
century,  and  twice  wtth  analagons  results  in  this  coitiny. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  it  was  determined  to  make  an  attack  on 
Charleston,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  revolted  Colonists,  and  early 

*  Only  1,731  |>rojcctii««  «f  and  »b9f  7  la.  wen  And* 
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in  May,  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  two  50-gun  ships,  four 
28-gun  frigates,  anrl  fiTO  smaller  vessels,  including  two  bomb- 
yessels,  arrived  at  Capo  Fear,  where  he  was  joined  by  General 
Clinton  and  a  body  of  troops.  TfiR  armament  sailed  from  Cape 
Fear  on  Jane  1st,  and  anchored  off  Charleston  on  June  4th.  Two 
days  were  now  employed  in  sounding  and  laying  down  buoys  to 
'  mark  the  channel.     The  main   ship  channel  mto  Charleston 

!  liarbour  runs  from  south  to  north,  along  the  coast  of  Morris 

I  Island ;  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  over  a  bar  six  miles  south  of 

!  SolliTan'a  iBknd,  with  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  of  water 

over  it  On  the  7iih,  all  the  frigates  and  some  of  the  traosporte 
were  anehored  inside  it,  probably  five  miles  from  SolUyan's  Island. 
The  troops  were  landed  on  Long  Island,  which  lies  to  the  north* 
east  of  SnUtTan's  Island,  and  is  divided  from  it  1^  a  narrow 
channel.  The  50»gan  ships  were  got  over  the  bar  later,  and  by 
the  15th  preparations  were  completed  for  the  attack. 

The  intention  was  to  make  a  joint  attack  in  the  usual  way,  and 
certain  works  on  Sullivan's  Island,  the  forerunners  of  the  ultimate 
Fort  Moultrie,  were  made  the  first  object  of  attack,  as  guarding  the 
approach  to  the  town.  It  was  represented  that  the  channel 
between  Long  Island  and  Sullivan's  Island  was  easily  fordable, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  ships  to  attack  the  sea  faces  of 
the  forts,  wliib'  the  troops  assailed  them  in  rear.  There  were 
'  difficulties  in  moving  some  of  the  ships  up  into  their  intended 

positions,  but  during  the  forenoon  of  the  28th  June,  fire  was 
opened  on  the  works  by  the  bomb-vessels,  and  by  ail  the  ships 
that  could  bring  their  guns  to  bear.  But  then  the  troops  fonnd 
that  the  water  they  expected  to  cross  was  seven  fset  deep,  and  all 
idea  of  their  taking  part  had  to  be  given  up.  The  ships  earried'on 
the  attack  for  nearly  ten  hours,  bat  made  no  sensible  impression 
on  the  forts,  and  safinred  themselves,  heavily.  It  became  neces- 
I  saiy  to  withdraw  them,  and  the  only  result  was  that  the  ships 

were  terribly  shattered,  the  Bristol  and  Experiment  (50's)  lost  111 
and  79  men  respectively,  and  the  rest  of  the  ships  in  proportion. 
The  attack  was  abandoned  as  a  complete  failure,  and  the  troops 
were  embarked  and  taken  back  to  New  York.*  The  points  which 
I  chiefly  concern  us  are  the  clear  intention  of  making  the  troops 

'  conduct  the  main  atta<  1:,  and  the  collapse  which  followed  the 

I  failure  of  the  mihtary  action. 

But  Charleston  was  an  important  centre  ;  and  another  attempt 
upon  it,  this  time  successful,  was  made  in  1780.    No  doubt  the 

*  Sehonbaig,  toL  i.,  BcmImo,  toL  ir.,  pw  149. 
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place  was  now  considered  very  much  stronger  than  it  had  been 
four  vpars  earlier,  but  the  size  of  the  force  assembleil  under  Vice- 
Aduin'al  Arbuthnot  and  General  Sir  Ueury  Clinton,  was  altogetlier 
out  of  comparison  with  the  tVuMier  one;  7,550  men  were  now 
embarked  at  }sew  York,  and  the  naval  force  was  G  &ail  of  the  line, 
7  frigates,  and  a  sloop,  all  of  which  sailed  from  New  York  on 
Deeember  16th,  1779,  having  ^been  detained  there  for  some  time 
by  the  thieai  of  d'Estaing's  fleet,  until  it  was  Meertained  that  on 
the  1st  November  part  of  it  had  gone  to  the  Weet  Indies,  «nd  the 
rest,  with  d'Esiamg  himeelf,  home  to  Fhoiee.*  The  expedition 
first  uiefaored  off  Savannah,  where  Ctint<m  gathered  information 
as  to  the  situation  of  Charleston,  and  also  ordered  a  co-operating 
foree  to  march  overland  to  Charleston  to  his  assistance. 

It  seems  at  once  to  have  been  arranged  that  the  fleet  should 
play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  affair.  Clinton  landed  his 
army  on  the  11  th  and  12th  of  Fcbrnary  at  Stono  Inlet  and  John's 
Island,  separated  from  Charleston  by  two  rivers,  the  Stono,  with 
the  Wappoo  Creek,  and  the  Ashley  liiver  runnnip;  between  Jamea 
Island  and  Charleston  itself.  Between  the  "i-ith  and  '2i;th  of 
February  the  army,  except  troops  left  on  John's  Island  and  Stono, 
to  cover  the  communications,  was  passed  over  the  Stono  lliver  to 
Jauies  Island,  and  advanced  towards  Charleston.  A  bridge  was 
erect4>d  over  Wappoo  Creek,  and  defensive  works  were  set  up,  while 
the  material  for  the  siege,  inclnding  guns  from  the  ships,  was 
eoKooted.  The  next  step  was  to  send  all  the  line-of-battle  ships 
back  to  New  York,  while  Arbnthnot  shifted  his  flag  into  the 
Roelfuek,  a  44-gan  frigate. 

There  was  a  small  Franoo-Ameriean  naval  foree  in  CSiarleston 
Harbour,  coneistiDg  of  1 41-gnn  and  1 82-gan  frigates,be8ides  6  other 
smaller  ones  and  2  sloops.  This  force  was  for  a  long  time  able  to 
seriously  delay  the  passage  of  the  Brif  i  li  ships  over  the  bar;  bat 
when  Arbuthnot  persevered,  and  his  ahips  were  actually  in  the 
Channel,  but  still  four  or  five  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, the  American  Commodore,  Whipple,  first  fi-ll  hnck  to  sup})ort 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  then  further  i)ack  to  the  town.  Ko  afterwards 
abandone<l  all  defence  by  >^bi]i,s.  The  guns  were  landed  and  placed 
in  battery  on  shore.  Sliips  were  sunk  between  Slmie's  Folly  and 
the  town,  and  bootnii  aad  obstructions  were  prepared. 

*  Scbombeiy  aod  BeaUon  differ  as  to  their  dates,  the  former  saying  that  Arbathnol 
did  not  lesva  New  T«ik  fill  Febmuy  llth,  1780,  whefMt  Beataoii  makM  tlw  •zpadK- 
tioD  ilsliik  CMoIim  mi  WAmuaj  lit.  Bat  the  oeeeMlfy  wUoh  was  felt  of  waltiqg  for 
tlio  disnpp«araiia6  of  oppoiiqg  f ofM  is  vfixtby  «f  not*,  «d  probably  BMlaoa*!  d«t«* 

aro  oorrwt. 
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But  still  tliia  naval  work,  both  of  atfcack  and  defence,  was  mere 
diversion.  The  town  had  been  eovered  by  a  line  of  works  on  the 
north  side,  and  this  vaa  the  real  point  of  attack  by  Clinton.  On 
the  29th  March,  the  army,  assisted  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  which 
I  think  must  have  come  up  the  Stono  River  and  Wappoo  Creek, 
crossed  over  and  proceeded  to  make  a  formal  attack  on  the  works. 
It  must  be  noted  t)i;it  the  Cooper  River  and  the  land  on  the  east 
eide  of  the  town  was  open,  and  that  Charloeton  could  therefore 
draw  in  supplies  and  reinforcements.  On  the  9th  of  April  Clinton 
was  ready  to  open  his  batteries,  and  on  tijuL  day  the  British 
squadron  weighed  and  ran  the  gauntkt  of  the  forts  on  SuUivan's 
Island,  anchoring  on  the  north  coast  of  James  Island,  and  as  it 
HBB  hoped,  ont  of  the  fire  from  the  gons  of  Charleston.  In  tmfh, 
the  ships  were  weU  within  range,  but  the  fsot  that  several  shot  passed 
through  the  Aw&mI;  was  concealed,  and  the  enemy  was  deceived 
into  so  complete  a  belief  of  their  shot  laUing  short,  that  they  left 
the  British  ships  nnmolestcd  in  a  position  where  the  Americans 
might  perhaps  have  easily  destroyed  them.  Insteaci  tln^y  con- 
tented themselves  with  sinking  more  vessels  in  Cooper  River,  and 
by  means  of  batteries  and  galleys  forbidding  approach  in  that 
direction. 

Clinton  had  been  reinforced  by  the  troops  marchinf;  from  Savan- 
nah, and  he  was  subsequently  reinforced  from  iS'ew  York,  whilo 
operations  in  the  held  in  the  rear  of  the  siege  works,  and  upon 
the  Cooper  Eiver,  tended  to  cut  olT  the  Charleston  garrison  luore 
and  more  from  outside  help.  The  Admiral  on.  his  side  made  uu- 
snceeesful  attempts  to  posh  small  craft  up  the  Cooper  Hiver,  but 
the  work  of  the  ships  was  not  done  by  them,  bnt  by  their  men  in 
landing  parties.  These  ibst  took  a  post  and  battery  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  afterwards  Fort  Honltrie  and  the  batteries  on  Solli- 
Tan's  Island  eapitolated* 

Meantime  the  work  of  the  siege  went  on  in  the  regular  way* 
The  third  parallel  was  completed  'on  the  6th  of  May,  on  the 
8th  the  General — Lincoln — in  command  of  Charleston  was  again 
summoned,  and  on  the  llth  he  ci^itnlated. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  American  Civil  War,  we  shall  see  that 
though  the  details  of  the  two  pairs  of  attacks  were  diflfercnt,  the 
principles  were  alike,  and  the  same  results  from  their  application 
followed.  We  have  seen  that  in  both  the  attacks  described,  tha 
command  of  the  sea  was  necessary,  but  that  when  it  was  used  in 
the  successful  attack,  it  was  more  to  secure  a  h&m  for  the  army 
by  means  of  the  navy,  than  to  employ  the  latter  in  direct  opera- 
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tiona.  The  Federals  m  18G3  were  fully  assui'ed  of  the  comiiiaiul 
of  the  sea ;  but  in  the  new  and  remarkable  constructions  called 
monitors,  ivitli  (hfilr  immanae  iheU  guns  and  tbeir  supposed  in- 
Tulnerability,  they  liad  implements  whieh,  perhaps,  thej  wore 
fairly  justified  in  believing  would  npaet  and  destroy  the  well- 
established  rules  of  naval  war.  However  this  may  be,  we  Jnd  the 
belief  everywhere  prevalent  that  monitors  were  more  than  amateh 
for  fortifications,  and  a  preliminary  trial  of  the  Mcnkmk  in  January 
and  February  1863  against  Fort  McAlister  on  the  Ogeeehee 
Biver,  which  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  two  stocks  of  ammu- 
nition without  material  result,  only  whetted  the  desire  for  further 
proof  that  old  rules  still  held.  On  the  Brd  of  March,  three  of  the 
new  vessels  fired  on  Fort  McAlister  for  eh^ht  hours  without  doing 
more  damage  than  could  be  repaired  in  a  uight,  while  some  of  tho 
vessels  wore  under  repair  after  the  bombardment  was  over,  till  the 
^d  of  the  month. 

The  Federals  at  this  time  had  all  the  advantages  of  ports  to 
serve  as  bases,  ^^hich  the  British  had  had  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  They  had  seized  Port  lloyal,  between  the  Con- 
federate ports  of  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  had  made  it  their 
main  base,  but  they  also  nsed  North  Edisto  Inlet,  an  ezeellent 
harbour  within  twenty  miles  of  Charleston  bar,  and  there,  at  the 
end  of  March  1868,  the  "  ironelads,"  as  the  monitors  were  called, 
began  to  assemble,  and  from  thence  they  sailed  for  Charleston  bar 
on  the  5th  of  April.  There  were  8  monitors,  and  the  broadside 
ironelad  New  Ironndei,  bearing  the  flag  of  Bear-Admiral  Dupont. 
The  early  proceedings  were  precisely  as  they  had  been  so  many 
years  before;  there  was  the  detention  at  the  bar  while  it  was 
sounds  and  buoyed,  and  then  the  gradual  passage  over  at  high 
water,  with  the  final  anchorage  inside. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  go  into  much  detail  over 
the  attack.  We  hear  the  very  old  story  of  the  whole  e.\i>edition 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  pilot^i,  and  of  their  being  unwilling  to 
movo  till  noon  on  the  7th  of  April.  Then  the  ships  wei;;hed  and 
proceeded  along  the  shore  of  Morris  island  led  by  the  ]\'cJiaiikenf 
which  had  a  most  hampering  and  inconvenient  torpedo-catching 
struu-turc  attached  to  hei  bows.  It  was  intended  thai  the  biiips 
should  be  in  line  ahead,  and  about  100  yards  apart,  but  precise 
order  was  found  to  be  difllcult  to  maintain.  By  the  time  the  head 
of  the  line  had  reached  Fort  Wagner,  Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter,  . 
and  all  the  batteries  within  range  opened  fire,  sad  the  orders  had 
been  not  to  return  it  until  within  easy  range  of  Sumter.  But  a 
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line  of  obstructions  was  observed  between  Sumter  and  Moultrie, 
which  barred  the  further  progress  in  that  direction,  just  as,  by  an 
earlier  system.  Arbnthnot's  progress  had  been  barred  up  Cooper 
Biver  eighty-three  years  belore. 

Various  difflealties  ooeurred  in  getting  the  ships  into  aeearate 
positions  against  Bmnter.  fiome  shipe  got  within  600  yards  of  the 
fort,  others  no  nearer  than  1,000.  The  fire  of  the  monitors  was 
ibnnd  to  be  eiasperatin^y  alow.  It  was  difficult  for  the  com- 
manders, between  their  narrow  outlook  from  the  pilot-hoases  and 
the  smoke,  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  The  ships  were  hampered 
by  the  tides  and  shoal  water,  and  by  the  space,  which  was  arti- 
ficially narrowed  by  the  supposed  obstructions.  The  machinery  of 
the  gttns  failed  in  unexpected  quarters.  Bolt-heads  and  nuts  tlew 
about  the  interior  of  the  turrets  and  pilot-houses  in  showers. 
The  mere  eoTicussion  in  the  interior,  due  to  blows  of  the  enemy's 
t>hot  <  »n  the  outside  of  the  turrets,  seem  to  have  temporarily  dis- 
able <  I  '/lie  inmates. 

'iiit  modern  minuteness  of  publication  gives  us  data  which  we 
look  for  ill  \aiii  amongst  some  of  the  older  ciirouicles,  and  in  a 
comparison  of  the  guns  in  action  and  of  the  fire  on  each  side,  and 
its  resolte,  we  ean  glean  a  fiurly  dear  knowledge  of  how  this 
operation  stands  when  statistically  Tiewed. 

There  were  9  ships  engaged  against  6  forta  and  batteries.  The 
ships  carried  82  guns  in  all,  of  which  7  were  15-inch,  22  11-tnch 
smooth-bores,  and  8  160-poanders  rifled. 

Fort  Johnstone  mounted  only  a  10-inch  mortar;  Fort  Gunter 
mounted  44  guns,  but  the  largest  were  4  10-inch,  and  8  8-inch 
Columbiads,  with  2  9-inch  Dablgrens,  all  smooth-bores,  and  2 
Brooke's  rifled  7-inoh  gone.  There  were  7  42-pounder  rifled  gtms, 
the  remainder  1  r  iyig  32-po«nders.  Fort  Moultrie  bore  nothing 
larger  than  8-inch  smooth-bore  Columbiads,  of  wliich  there  were 
0,  the  remainder  beinj;  3'2-jiounders,  riried  and  smof'tli  liores,  with 
*2  jnortars.  Battery  Hce,  in  continuation  of  Fort  Moultrie,  carried 
5  lU-inch  and  1  8-inch  Cohnnbiads.  Wagner  had  only  1  82- 
pounder  rifled  gun  in  action,  while  Fort  Beauregard  on  yullivan's 
Island  and  that  on  Cuming's  Point  mounted  4  guns  between  them. 

There  wenj  iliua  amongst  the  bhipb  o2  guns,  the  smallest  of 
which  were  as  powerful  as  the  largest  of  the  guns  in  battery ; 
while  of  the  67  guns  opposed  to  them,  only  2  were  up  to  the  power 
of  the  8  smallest  gnns  carried  afloat.  Thirty-three  of  the  Confe- 
derate guns  did  not  exceed  42-poimders,  and  there  were  10 10-ineh 
mortars. 
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If  the  number  of  the  guns  was  adverse  to  the  Rbli-)s,  the  pre 
Bumptive  power  was  the  other  way.    TIip  Rctual  power  turned  out 
to  be  very  ranch  in  favour  of  the  forts,  an  wlnle  tliey  fired  2,229 
shot  and  shell,  the  ships  only  fired  139  shot  and  shell  in  all. 

All  but  24  shot  fired  from  the  bhips  were  directed  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  which  was  struck  55  times,  Moultrie  12  times,  and 
"Wagner  twice.  At  loast  846  diot  or  aheQ  struck  seven  of  the 
shipB.  The  KtMk  reeeived  no  less  than  90  projeeUles,  the  TF«€- 
haviktn  58,  the  ^anteelrct  51,  and  the  rest  enwUer  nnrnhen.  The 
ntimber  of  projeetilee  that  Btrock  the  Hew  Iroiuldu  is  not  given, 
but  the  Confederates  asserted  that  she  was  stmek  66  times*  If 
this  were  so,  we  should  haye  19  per  oent.  of  the  projeetOes  fired 
from  the  forts  taking  effect,  while  60  per  cent,  of  those  fired  from 
the  ships  struck.* 

The  Admiral  ordered  the  ships  oat  again  at  6  p.h.,  being  then 
under  the  intention  of  renewing  the  attack  next  morning.  The 
Keokuk  had  withdrawn  beforehand,  but  otherwise  it  was  not  pnp- 
jjosed  that  the  ships  had  been  beaten  till  they  reassembled  at  their 
former  anchorage  inside  the  bar.  Then,  as  reported  by  the 
Admiral — 

N')  ships  bat!  been  espoAfd  owr  forty  minotos,  ami  yet  in  thi"  hrlff  prrio.^,  as  the 
Departuient  will  perceive  by  tbe  detailed  reportaof  tbecumumuding  odicer«,  tiveuf  tbo 
iroDdads  ««r*  whotl^  or  puiUHf  diMbltd*  diMbM  too  (u  tlio  oWtrvotiou  oonM  not  be 
paiwod)  in  that  wliich  was  most  I'ssontlal  to  our  su'-cess — T  moan  in  thoir  amiatDcnt,  or 
power  of  inflictitig  injury  by  tbeir  guna.  ...  I  was  conTinccd  that  persistonce  in  the 
attack  woold  onlj  result  in  the  losa  of  the  greater  part  of  tba  icoaclad  fleet,  and  ia 
iMviog  rnanj  of  thom  iurida  tb*  lMrb<Mir  to  tftU  into      bkiid*  of  tho  oaoinar. 

As  ah  earnest  of  the  tmth  of  the  estimate,  the  Keokuk  sank  at 
her  anchors  next  moming.t 

As  usoal,  the  weig}it  of  the  failure,  which  should  have  fallen  on 
those  who  ordered  an  attaek  which  all  experience  was  against,  fall 
npon  the  Admiral,  who  did  his  best.  Bnpont  was  snperseded  bj 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  and  joint  operations  were  arranged  between  him 
and  General  Oillmore,  by  way  of  Morris  Island,  the  latter  being 
already  in  occupation  of  Folly  Island,  with  batteries  on  its  north 
end  to  cover  the  advance  into  Morris  Island.  Dupont  had  already 
liud  down  the  proper  functions  for  the  ships: — "Of  course,  the 
most  that  is  expected  from  the  action  of  these  vessels  is  to  relieve 

*  Probably  the  dlfferezice  u  owing  to  the  small  tat:set«  the  ships  offered  io 
oompurlson  wf tb  tbe  riao  of  Fort  Samter,  or  to  tbe  iaberMl  aaperiority  of  ooiiTMgtdg 

vVfr  ■!' vor^'iii^:  f!ri». 

t  Jhe  Nary  tn  the  Civil  iVar,  the  Atlantic  Coast,  by  iitiar-Admiral  Ammeo,. 
U.S.A.,  p.  91.  « ta.i  Jountai  Rogal  V.  8.  lH»t,f  vol.  zii.,  p.  243;  Tol.  xxv.,  p.  SIS. 
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the  troops  u  maxk  aa  pOBsiUe,  and  is  to  be  eooflidered  of  do  other 
ooDseqnfinee.** 

It  can  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  th.v  Tiiap  that  M  the  troope 
advanced  to  the  north,  their  right  flank  would  be  covered  by  the 
ships,  while  the  enemy's  left  flank  would  be  exposed,  Mid  wiy 
works  he  had,  or  might  have,  to  check  the  Federal  advance,  would 
be  enfiladed  by  the  ironclads.  It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  possible  to 
devise  a  more  certain  method  of  attack.  Sumter  would  become 
untenable  when  Morris  Island  was  held  by  the  Federals,  and  the 
batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island  being  matched  by  those  across  the 
"Aatw  would  be  left  open  to  be  taken  in  Hank  from  the  sea ;  while 
the  obstructions,  no  longer  covered  by  fire  from  both  sides,  might 
be  deliberately  removed  by  the  Federal  navy. 

The  strength  of  the  method  of  attack  was  recognized.  On  the 
10th  Jnly  GiUmore  opened  his  hattedes  against  those  of  the 
enemy  on  the  soathern  shore  of  Monis  Island.  Early  the  same 
morning  four  of  the  momtors  erossed  the  bar  and  took  the  Morris 
Island  batteries  in  flank,  By  eight  o'doek  the  Oonfederates  began 
to  abandon  their  sonthem  works  and  to  make  towards  Fort 
Wagner.  The  monitors  followed  up,  searehing  the  sand  hills, 
which  were  capable  of  concealing  troops,  as  they  proceeded.  The 
Federal  troops,  covered  by  the  ships,  pushed  on.  From  9*80  a.m. 
to  6  P.M.  the  ships  engaged  Wagner  at  1,200  yards  range  while 
Gillmnre  advanced  to  make  his  assault  upon  it.  Then  they 
withdrew  out  of  lire  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  Gillmore 
informed  Dahlgren  that  he  had  assaulted  Wnguer  and  been 
repulsed.  On  the  19th  of  July  the  ships  got  within  300  yards  of 
Wagner,  and  between  their  ^uns  and  those  of  Gillmore's  batteries, 
ilie  work  was  silenced;  but  an  assault  made  at  night  by  the  troops 
was  again  repulsed. 

Active  operations  were  now  suspended  on  Morris  Island ;  while 
preparations  for  renewed  altaok  went  on  until  17th  August,  bat  there 
was  diversion  by  way  of  Btono  Biver,  Tery  mush  in  the  form  of 
<ilinton*s  advanoe  in  1788,  in  the  meantime.  The  point  of  attaek 
from  the  land  waa  now  ehanged  to  Fort  Somter,  upon  whieh  all 
OiUmore's  batteries  opened  on  the  above  named  day.  The  ships 
engaged  Wagner  and  Cmnlng's  Point  batteries  at  short  range,  and 
Sumter  at  long  range;  but  the  return  fire  was  inconsiderable 
The  land  batteries  had  done  such  service  that  the  Confederate 
General  in  command  reported  '*  Sumter  in  ruins,  and  all  guns 
2i.W.  face  disabled,  beside  seven  other  guns." 

The  ships  attacked  Sumter  on  the  2drd  August  at  600  yards* 
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bat  only  reeeived  bxz  shots  in  reply.  On  the  26th  there  was  a 
pause,  in  order  to  make  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the  state 
pf  Fort  Sumter  was  such  as  to  make  the  Admiral  believe  he  could 
pass  it  with  impnnity  if  the  obstructions  did  not  prevent  him.  On 
the  i.i,i;iit  of  the  2ud  Sjeptember,  ha  took  the  ships  up  the  harbour 
to  within  (500  3'ftrd8  of  bumtcr,  and  on  the  night  of  the  6th  the 
Confederates  evacuated  Morris  Island.  On  the  night  of  the  8th 
the  Federals  made  an  attempt  to  storm  Sumter  by  a  boat 
eipedition,  but  were  repubed,  with  destruction  of  boats  and  great 
loss  of  life-      '  ^ 

Sumter  had  long  been  powerless  for  offensive  purposes,  but  was 
still  held  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  Federal  navy,  having 
established  itself  within  the  harbour,  restrioted  its  operations  to 
those  of  bloekade.  Direct  operations  in  fact  ceased  mth  the  min 
of  Fort 'Sumter.  There  was  not  military  foroe  enough  to  follow 
the  plan  of  Clinton,  and  the  obstructions,  being  considered  fatal  to' 
naval  advanoe,  had  proved  their  efficiency  by  the  destmction  of  the 
Paiapteo  on  January  15th,  1864.  The  operations  of  Sherman  in 
rear  of  the  town,  combined  with  the  virtual  possession  of  Hlbib 
port  which  the  Federals  held,  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  on 
February  18th,  1864.^ 

The  analogies  between  the  four  attacks  to  which  Charleston  was 
snhject,  are,  no  doubt,  not  absolutely  complete.  The  first  attack 
was  entirely  naval,  not  by  choice,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  troops 
to  take  their  intended  part  in  it.  The  third  attack  was  wholly 
naval  by  choice,  and  by  a  apecial  faith  in  the  monitors  which  it 
may  be  said  were  far  fron» being  regular  men-of-war,  if  they  were 
not  specially  prepared  for  tlie  sort  of  service  to  which  they  were 
put.  Admiral  Dupoui,  however,  seems  to  have  attributed  his 
failure  to  the  misappreh^ision  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  to 
any  removable  causes,  and  he  was  careful  to  lay  down  a  subordi- 
nate part  for  the  ships  in  any  future  attack.  That  is  to  say,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  radical  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
material,  the  Federals  would  have  been  wise  to  have  taken  past 
experience  as  their  guide. 

The  analogies  between  the  two  successful  attacks  are  also  to  be 
found  more  in  the  principle  than  in  the  details.  Had  there  been 
military  force  enough,  Gillmore  might  have  proceeded  against 
Charleston  just  as  Clinton  did.  But,  then,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  Fort  Bumter  as  well  as  to  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  and 

•  Thec»i)fur!"  of  Uic  town  of  Cliarlr-Hton  was  novor  in  fact  contemplated.  Tho  real 
«ta^M4  mui  tlM«af«iDsboze  aac borage  lor  the  purposes  of  bloekade,  wkith  wm  obUi^. 
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Moms  Islandsy  the  fleet  eoold  »ot  have  passed  np  to  williin 
gunshot  of  ChsrlestoQ  itself,  whieh  the  transfer  of  the  obstraotiTe 
barrier  so  mach  nearer  the  entranee  of  the  harbour  than  it  had 
beeninlTtM)  mij^t  alone  have  preyented.  Iti?as  necessary  that 
the  troops  shonld,  in  the  first  in8tanoe»  operate  upon  the  harbour 
defences,  andi  these  being  subdued,  it  only  wanted  soffieient 
military  force  to  prcfoeed  directly  on  Charleston.  What  seems 
dear  is  that  the  navy  alone  did  not  oonsider  itself  capable  of 
pushing  on,  eyen  though  there  was  no  great  barrier  of  iorUfioa- 
tion  to  oppose. 

The  comparisons  which  may  be  drawn  between  the  four  attrtck'? 
upon  Charleston  mako  thcni  a  peculiarly  valuable  study  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  held  that  exceptions  to  rule  are  any  more  absent 
horn  the  American  steam  warb  than  they  were  in  previous  mailing 
wars.  The  ka  defending  the  entrance  to  Port  lluyal  were  so 
situated,  and  of  such  a  character,  that  they  could  be,  and  were, 
reduced  by  14  war-ships  before  any  men  were  landed.  The  mam 
body  of  (he  ships  passed  and  repassed  Fort  Walker  at  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance,  at  500  to  860  yards,  and  shelled  it  till  it  was 
evaenated;  and  then  the  fort  on  the  north  side.  Fort  Beauregard, 
which  had  hardly  been  attacked  at  all,  was  abandoned.  There 
were  abont  100  gone  in  the  ships  and  about  23  in  (he  sonth  fort. 
Works  at  Hatteras,  monntuig  25  gnns,  were  also  saeeesBfally 
bombarded  by  ships  alone ;  70  guns  on  a  broadside  of  the  ships 
being  opposed  (o  25  in  (he  works,  at  a  considerable  range.  Bat 
in  these  eases  the  troops  were  there,  or  the  attacks  would  not  have 
been  made,  and  they  occupied  and  held  the  forts  which  had 
succumbed  to  the  sliips'  fire.  The  type  of  such  actions  was 
already  given  in  Porto  BcUo,  and  not  impossibly  their  succes.-? 
depended  much  on  the  particnlnr  character  of  the  works  attacked, 
and  tlie  exposure  of  the  men  in  them. 

There  were  several  remarkable  instances  of  runnint?  the  gauntlet, 
both  past  and  between  forts,  in  the  American  Civil  War.  These 
operations  were  practically  new  to  naval  forces,  and  were  mainly 
the  result  of  geographical  conditions.  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Vicks- 
bnrg  most,  onless  their  lessons  are  hsrealter  reversed,  teach 
08  that  forts  have  of  themselves  little  power  to  8(op  a  fleet  passing 
them« 

The  attacks  on  and  eaptnre  of  Fort  Fisher,  one  of  the  last  great 
operations  in  which  the  Federal  navy  was  ooncemed,  must  be  no(ed 
as  a  further  confirmation  of  the  continoity  of  the  mlee  of  naval 
warfare  through  all  material  changes. 
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Fort  Fisher  was  the  chief  guard  of  the  approach  to  Wilmington 
by  Cape  Fear  Kiver.  Tt  was  a  powerful  work  mounting  ahout  75 
guns,  and  it  was  proposed  to  attack  it  by  sea  an<1  land,  with  a  lleet 
mounting  500  guns  and  an  army  discia barked  in  its  rear. 

The  array  being  behind  time,  tlie  first  attack  was  made  by  the 
cid  expedient  of  an  explosion  vessel,  which  proved  the  accuracy  of 
the  hiatorieal  record  in  proving  harmless.  Then  on  the  'i'ith 
Deomber  1864»  thB  iiemeBdons  armada  bombarded.  The  fire  of 
the  fort  ims  snbdiied  and  the  ahipe  were  little  damaged,  bat  when 
an  army  of  8,000  men  landed  next  day  to  oo-operate  with  the  ebips, 
its  General  pronounced  the  iort  intact  for  defenstve  pnxpoeee. 

The  third  attack  waa  made  on  the  ISth  and  14th  of  January  by 
the  ahipe  alone,  while  8,000  troops  were  landing  and  preparing  to 
attack.  The  final  attack  was  on  the  15th,  when  the  troops,  sup- 
ported by  the  ships' ifiie,  pressed  on  and  on,  till  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  the  Federals  were  in  full  possesion  of  the  work.  There  were 
but  2,300  men  in  the  garrison,  and  considering  the  enormous  force 
brought  against  the  placG,  we  must  probably  infer  that  most  of  the 
na%al  lire  w:is  thrown  away.  The  8,000  troops,  properly  sup- 
ported from  the  sea  by  a  much  smaller  naval  force,  would, 
according  to  experience,  have  succeeded  equally  well.* 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapters  that  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  what  was  not  done  in  the  way  of  territorial  attack 
are  often  as  valuable  as  any  that  can  be  drawn  from  examples 
of  what  was  done;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  very  latest 
bitions  of  this  truth,  the  proceedings  of  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Baltic  in  1870,  is  as  pregnant  with  lessons  as  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  broad  features  of  the  situation  were  that  the 
French  fleet  was  entirely  of  the  most  modem  character,  all  the 
changes  in  naval  material  having  there  displayed  their  full  force, 
and  therefore  operating  to  produce  all  the  changes  in  the  method 
9f  naval  warfare  which  were  dne  to  them.  Yet  it  appeared  that 
nothing  was  doe  to  them.  All  the  metUbds,  influences,  and 
governing  causes  which  made  or  modified  procedure  in  1770  are 
found  in  full  force  in  1870,  and  leave  uf?  with  the  reflection  that 
there  is  no  rea.son  to  doubt  the  teaching  of  history  as  to  naval 
warfare,  even  after  it  has  been  in  theory  revolutionized. 

The  intention  of  the  i^'rench  in  sending  Bouet-\V  Ulaumez  to  the 

*  8t»  B«yiil«i*«  Jfftiftwy        itfairjr  dmrhg  tk*  RtUltim.  Amum*9  Thu  JVacy  in  the 

CXril  War.  Tho  most  ooneiw  accoants  of  the  principal  naral  oporatioiM  In  tbo  Civil 
War  arc  thnco  of  Admiral  ILwilUon  (nov.  Sir  Vcso/)  Mid  CftptAiB  LOQg*         U,  S* 

Jtiurnalf  rul.  xxu.,p.  612,  and  vol  xxv.,  p. 
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Baltic  in  command  of  an  ironclad  fleet,  was,, in  the  first  instance, 

tlie  blockade  of  the  German  ports,  but  it  was  intended  to  devote 
it  to  the  niakinj;  of  territorial  attacks,  while  another  sqnfi<^ron 
watched  and  masked  the  only  existing  German  fleet  at  Wilhelms- 
haven  on  the  Jade,  outside  the  Baltic  Sea.  Here  we  have  at 
once  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  condition  that  before  terri- 
torial attacks  cau  be  made,  a  possibly  interfering,  fleet  mast  be 
masked. 

Not  only  so,  but  it  was  as  well  understood  by  the  French 
Government  in  1870  M  ever  it  had  been  In  former  days,  that  the 
navy  alone  was  praetieally  powerless  to  make  territorial  attaeln» 
and  that  wbethw  ships  were  steam  "  battle-sbipe "  or  sailing 
*'Iine^-hattle8bipe"  tfaej  did  not  in  themselvee  represent  the 
proper. foree  for  eondneting  territorial  attacks.  So  when  Bonet- 
Willanmei  was  told  that  .he  would  be  given  14  ironclads  to  start 
to  the  Baltic  with,  he  was  told  that  La  Boncitee  le  Nonry  would 
foUow  him  with  another  sqnadron  made  op  of  gnn-boats,  floating 
batteries,  and  transports,  eondoeting  an  army  of  80,000  men 
nnder  General  Bourbaki. 

Bouct-Willauniez  never  passed  beyond  the  blockading;  sta*;©  in 
tlie  Baltic,  imitating  therein  the  conduct  of  the  larger  proportion 
of  British  admirals  in  command  for  ymr^  in  the  North  Sea,  the 
Channel,  and  tiie  Me<litc'rr;vneari.  Tlierc  was  a  furious  outcry 
against  him  in  France  by  a  people  inoloundly  ignorant  of  the 
conditiois,  yet  hia  answer  was  complete.  He  had  no  troops,  no 
small,  vessels ;  none  of  the  appliances  for  territorial  attack  ;  and 
the  masking  of  the  very  inferior  German  fleet  was  not  complete. 
The  conditions  which  had  alwi^  prevented  territorial  attacks 
prevailed,  and  th^  were  foond  to  have  jnst  the  same  weight  as 
they  always  had.  The  Ftecb  people  had  assmned  wrongfully 
that  steam  and  rifled  dicU-gons  had  changed  all  things,  bnt  it  was 
found  that  they  had  changed  nothing ;  that  was  all. 

When  Bouet-Willaumez  sailed  from  Cherbourg  on  tiie  34th  Jnly, 
he  took  with  him  but  6  battle-ships  and  1  deqiateh  vessel.  Witii 
this  force  he  proceeded  to  do  the  only  thing  open  to  him,  namely, 
to  watch  the  German  squadron.  But  orders  soon  reached  him  (on 
August  2nd)  to  pass  on  into  the  Baltic,  which  he  did. 

He  reconnoitred  the  coast,  considering  the  most  suitable  points 
of  attack  when  the  laud  forces  and  small  craft,  which  he  still  ex- 
pected, should  reach  him.  He  made  lixo^a  Bay  his  base,  and 
r  ell  lied  there,  receiving  a  comuiunication  from  his  Government, 
dated  August  7th,  which  inferred  that  none  of  the  necessaries  fur 
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territorial  attack  wmild  reach  hini.  find  (Hreetly  informcJ  him  that 
"  it  was  ill  ii  strict  blockade  ol  tiennan  comraercial  ports  that  the 
chief  means  of  action  by  the  squadron  would  be  found."* 

Subse(iuently  Bonet-Willaumez  reconnoitred  Kiel  again,  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  then,  having  received  one  despatch  from  hia 
Govcrnmeut  which  ordered  him  back  to  France,  and  another 
inrhich  bade  hiu  stay  in  the  Baltic,  he  returned  to  Kioge  Bay, 
and  ordered  a  eommiUee  to  assemble  and  report  to  him  as  to  what 
might  be  in  the  power  of  the  sqaadron  as  it  stood,  to  efBset  by  way 
of  territorial  attack. 

This  OonuntttM  «M  tattOM^Mjr  fdroud.  It  «m  composed  of  Baar-AdBolnl  XHeit> 

'!onrn^,  Prrsiflonf ;  M.  DnbnrqnofR,  Chief  of  thc^  Staff;  Lacour,  Colonel  of  Artillcrv  ; 
and  two  Captaioa,  chosen  by  lot,  Oaptaias  Qailio  and  Sorrea,  conunanding  tUe  Gujjenne 
•ad  tito  Tli€ti$,  On  ^  iSth  Augnst  they  mei  on  lioud  tbe  SaneUtmttf  lad  tlio  aune 
•Tooiog  tliobr  npert  ivm  ooanpleto. 

The  followiri!?  arr  the  tfrm^i  iti  wVneh  th*;y  OTprcsnd  thpnisolve"!  with  r('R!tr<i  to  th« 
moat  important  places  on  tho  Prtusian  littoral,  and  tho  militaty  operations  which  mjght 
betrndflftakMii— 

AUefk^Tht  dopth  ti  water  will  not  permit  an  approach  to  this  point  vitbltt  at  moat 
3,000  m<'trp3,  n  dist.inc''  at  whicli  an  cnpa^enu'tit  would  be  useless,  becnnse  of  the 
plonging  tire  of  the  forts.  Nothing  is  here  possible  withont  a  (oroo  to  land.  Besides, 
it  la  meat  proliable  that  Mliaiarliia  niaa  defMioa  eztanda  along  the  shore,  which  it 
would  be  indinponsable  to  romore,  and  whioh  eoold  not  ha  attempted  aatit  tiia  aqaadt^a 
was  snpplloil  witli  the  necessary  tt]aterial!>. 

Dvpptl  and  Kappeln. — Completely  oat  of  reach  from  the  ships'  guns.  Too  little 
water  la  tiie  ha jt.  We  eoold  enl j  get  at  then  wltfi  anBOored  gati«boats. 

£ek«niford.—li  is  easy  to  destroy  tbe  isolated  batterioa,  bat  they  are  of  no  impor« 
tance.  finrl  w  ithout  tlu'  poRsibiUtj  of  thzowhug  tiwipi  oa  ahore  the  redaction  ol  the 
forts  would  be  insignillcant. 

JTid.— It  would  be  aeeeesary  to  employ  the  whole  foroe  of  the  aqnadron.  The 
BQCoeM  of  gon-flre  uncertain,  on  account  of  tbe  height  of  the  forte  above  the  shore,  and 
the  lo««i"«  certain  for  the  asRailanto,  if  they  were  not  able  to  occnpy  the  forts  as  they 
were  silenced.  Tbe  forts  of  Froderiksdort  being  destroyed,  and  the  squadron  being 
nnabte  to  penetrate  to  the  beMom  of  the  hej  wltUa  gnmhot  range  of  Kiel,  oa  aeeonst 
of  the  obstructions,  tho  torjuMloos,  mid  all  the  BMaae  of  defence  which  haTO  there  beca 
accumulated,  tho  French  ships  would  eeon  be  feroed  to  retire  withont  even  knowing 
tho  result  of  their  attaok. 

iWBBstodir.— An  open  tewn  and  withont  deienee,  bnt  with  a  hay  ae  ahallow  that  the 
French  ahipe  oould  not  even  reaoh  with  their  projectiles  the  marehaat  ihipa  which 
are  anchored  some  distanCL-  from  tho  port,  propetiy  so  called* 

It  is  the  name  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as — ■ 

CWfaiy.— A  etreng  plaoa,  boel««ed  Jn  1807,  and  attaekable  (from  tha  aea)  at  S,200 
metrea.  Before  entering  upon  action  there,  it  wilt  hr-  noccAsary  fo  make  a  reconnuii. 
Banof.  in  onler  to  make  eertnin  that  the  booses  alonu;  tlip  nh  ,<ro.  tho  Casino  in  particul  ir, 
do  not  ma<ik  (ortilications  which  would  compel  a  modification  of  the  plan  of  attack. 

i)aac^.— Tha  foi  at  tha  mitrama  te  tha  haj  la  withhi  tnnga  of  «nr  nppar^eek 
guns,  bnt  only  at  a  distaoea  ef  400  matMa.  The  battergr  goaa  eoold  sol  he  lued  elae- 
'  where  with  advaotago. 

•  77if  rnmfyniff  t  in  fh€  North  Sen  ami  tkt  BottiCt  by  Bentf  da  Pont  Ject.  Jmmal 

Ii.U.i>.  IntttttinoH,  vol  x.sxiii.,  p.  229. 
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Cmebmm.^^o\hwg  and  DRozig  aim  am  b«  attaoked;  bat  the  waudl  affeot  which 
irill  iMatt  Itom  (beM  t«»  aAtmipto  ■mttH  b«  «l  «  MtOM  to  daprir*  tin  nraiieh  sqnadNii 

of  the  pr("itit:f«  f.f  forte.  In  oricr  to  operate  usefully,  Rpeclnl  resselm  are  re.juirpil, 
and  the  prospect  o(  foroinff  the  eaemj  to  aaaemble  his  troops  on  this  port  of  tha 
IhtoimL   Bat  ihb  and  la  vnatti^iiabla  irffhMt  •  landing  foroa.* 

We  thus  see  tliat  all  that  was  open  to  this  modern  steam  fleet, 
■whose  real  fiiuction  was  holding  the  coiinnaiul  of  the  sea,  and  not 
territorial  attack,  was  just  what  would  have  been  open  to  a  Bailing 
fleet  of  line-of-batUe  ships  in  the  same  waters  one  hundred  or  two 
bondred  years  hefove.  The  projectiles  whieh  might  beilredinto 
Cblberg  or  Daasig  were  larger,  and  woold  goDorally  be  shells ; 
their  range  was  greater,  and  the  attack  might  be  oondocted  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  shove,  but  otherwise  aU  the  pm  and  cons- 
were  the  same  as  ever,  and  still  as  ever  was  it  necessary  that  the 
ships  attacking  should  have  command  of  the  sea  assnred.  The 
proof  came  immediately.  • 

There  rataaiiMd,  than,  Colberg,  aod  Vi<  e- A-lmiral  B  niet  prepared  to  inaka  aoma 
serion«  rlcmoniitrstion  again>f  thi^  to^n,  v.-h-  n  lio  recciveil,  on  the  ni^jht  of  the  If^th 
August,  a  dispateh  which  informed  him  that  the  Prussian  fleet  had  left  the  Jade,  and 
hadpftMad  vp  tha  Coaat  «f  Jutlaad  to  aotar  tta  fialtlo.  Tha  faet  might  ba  trna,  for 
it  was  possible  that  Plioca  Adalbert  ndgllt  iMTe  learnt  the  departure  of  A^niral 
Fonrif  !ioti  fi(  tr;  Clieibonrg,  and  had  left  the  Ja«1c  to  seek  the  shelter  of  Kiel,  which  ho 
thought  might  be  attacked.  In  the  face  of  this  contingency,  the  Commander-in-Ohief 
of  tlM  aqnadrott  did  not  hMitoto  a&  iaataal;  Iw  haaiflj  draw  hia  ships  together,  n«d 
proceeded  towards  tha  Gnat  Bait,  to  «ppoM  th<  ptMtga  al  tha  mmf*  Taaiali^  and 
to  offar  ttMm  battle. 

The  attack  upon  Golbcrg  was  thns  postponed  by  the  threat  of  an 
inferior  force,  just  as,  so  many  years  before,  Newport  had  been  saved 
by  the  threat  of  the  Inferior  force  of  Howe.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
tliat  there  was  a  fear  of  what  the  inferior  force  of  the  enemy  might 
do,  or  attempt  to  do,  directly.  It  was  just  the  impossibility  that 
a  commander  whose  operations  depended  on  his  F'i]^rpniacy  at  sea, 
could  allow  that  supremacy  to  be  even  questioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy  s  fleet  at  sea  and  uuiouglit. 

The  information  was  subsequently  found  to  be  false,  and  afjain 
prepaiatiuns  were  made  for  the  attack  on  Colberg.  When  within 
80  miles  of  the  place,  a  gale  of  wind  decided  a  rendezvous  at 
Kioge  Bay,  and  there  true  news  reached  Booet-WiUamnez  that 
the  Ften4di  squadron  had  raised  the  blockade  of  the  Jade.  Goi* 
berg  was  once  more  saved;  the  Admiral  felt  boond  to  give  the  place 
up,  and  to  make  his  dispositions  to  defend  the  Oreat  Belt. 

Here,  therefore»  we  see  that  nnder  the  latest  conditions,  as  nnder 
the  earliest,  even  so  simple  an  operation  as  the  distant  and  merely 

•  Rem:  de  Font  Jest.    H.U.6.  Jomn  il,  vol.  x»xiii.,  p.  ;J30. 
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pnnitiTe  or  deetraetiTO  bdrnTMurdment  of  a  plaee  mmol  be  under- 
taken unless  poesib^  interfering  naval  fozoes  of  the  enemy  aro 
first  masked* 

As  If  to  eondnde  my  argament,  and  make  it  nnanswer^ble,  ire 
have  the  groat  defeat  ^  the  Italian  fleet  off  the  leland  of  Lissa  in 
1866  by  the  Anstrianfl,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Here 
all  the  law  that  history  had  been  so  long  elaborating  was  set  at 
defiance.  The  Austrian  force  at  Pola — supposed  inferior — was 
nnwatclicd  by  even  a  single  cruizer.  Persano  proceeded  to  bom- 
bard tlie  forts  of  Liasa  without  a  notion  of  what  the  Austrian 
movement  miglit  be.  TTo  bad  run  counter  to  historial  teaching  in 
makinfT  bombardmtut  tlio  lirst  and  main  attack  on  the  island, 
instead  of  first  landing  the  troops  and  makuig  the  ships  play  the 
subordinate  part  in  co-operating  with  them.  He  had  fired  away 
most  of  his  ammuniUoii,  and  was,  oil  Lhe  20Lh  July,  in  the  middle 
of  landing  the  troops,  when  the  Eaploratoret  the  only  ship  in  the 
shape  of  a  look-oat  wbloh  he  had  established,  signalled  at  about 
eight  o*eloek  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  in  sight.  They  were  so 
dose  that  m  two  honrs  and  a  half,  Tegetthoff  had  made  his  eele< 
brated  signal  to  the  ironclads  to  rush  npon  and  sink  the  enemy, 
an  enemy  which,  owing  to  ito  mistakes,  was  totally  unready  to  meet 
him  and  suffered  the  defeat  it  had  courted. 

I  think,  tlierefore,  that  these  ohapters  leave  us-  under  the  infe- 
renoe  that  certain  conditions — command  of  the  sea,  sufficient  and 
well-handled  land  forces,  landings  either  away  from  the  batteries, 
or  after  their  fire  has  been  temporarily  silenced,  proper  appliances 
and  small  vessels — have  always  been  necessary  to  secure  tlie  suc- 
cess of  territorial  attack,  and  that  there  is  at  least  nothing  in 
recent  times,  to  show  that  the  rule  has  in  any  way  changed. 
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AiKiiualuus  cunditions  at  opening  ol  tiie  war.— Assertion  of  command  of  the  sea  by  Ja]M- 
neae.— Adoiiaiioti  hf  Oiina.— CooaequniflM  to  land  operationa  la  the  Korea.— Fknlld  with 
Cjtiipnign  of  Vittoria.—  Krr.ir  of  Chinpsc  in  niethnd  uf  rtiiiforcirig  its  Ki>reaii  armj-.— 
Defeat  ot  the  Chioeae  fleet  off  the  Yolu.— Japanese  command  of  the  aea  confirnied.— 
CooMquencn:  1.  Moekada of  CUnese  porta;  t.  TnrRorlal  aMacks. 

Since  the  first  edition  ol"  this  work  wa^  i)ubUsbed,  at  least  two 
naval  wars  have  afforded  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  naval  war^ 
&re  as  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapteri.  These  aie,  the  war 
carried  on  between  the  two  political  parties  oontending  for  power  in 
Chile  ia  1891;  and  the  war  just  oondtided  between  Japan  and 
China. 

Geographically,  the  oonditions  of  the  war  between  the  **  Balmaoe- 
dists"  and  the  **Congre88iflts"  in  ChUe  resembled  those  of  the  wai^ 
between  Chile  and  Peni.   In  both  <»ses  they  were  anoraalonsy  the  war 

being  carried  on  n\)on  n  long  stretch  of  coast^line,  withaccessto  eireiy 
point  both  by  land  and  sen.  But  the  c  ivil  war  in  Chile,  extending  over 
some  900  miles  of  coast  from  Valparaiso  to  Arioa,  was  rendered  still 
more  anomalous  by  the  doubt  which  hong  over  the  political  com- 
plexion of  every  co.ist  town  rui'l  port  aloTii::^  the  sea  border. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  in  Jjiimarv.  1891,  the  existing  army 
declared  for  Balmaceda,  the  President,  and  the  existing  Heet  for  the 
( 'out:;ressi>ts.  The  latter  thus  i^tartc^  witli  li  armoured  shipg  an<i 
4  ciui>ers,  besides  I'd  .steam  transjwrts  which  were  early  seiml 
upon  and  partly  armed.  The  Bnlmacedist.s  started  with  1  armed 
transjmrl,  but  she  was  later  reinforced  by  the  arrival  from  £urope 
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of  2  toii)e(l(i-jTun-bont<?  of  the  newest  pattern,  which  played  a  con- 
spicuous jMirt  iu  the  war. 

The  Cougressists  thus  held  a  command  of  the  sea,  hut  it  was  not 
an  assured  command,  and  the  lack  of  defined  territory  prevenled 
them  from  making  a  determined  attempt  to  suppress  the  naval  force 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Balmacedists.  The  OoogreMists  were  at 
first  OD  the  sett  mthoat  any  territory,  and  with  no  aftsored  porta  of 
leiafiwoement  or  supply.  They  withdrew  to  the  northward  to  secure 
snob  necessary  elements  of  force,  and  gradually  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing permanently  to  their  side  the  more  northern  ports  and  teiii'- 
tones.  They  did  this  by  demonstiations  against  the  various  north- 
em  ports,  when  the  garrison  and  people,  either  by  ooercion  or 
willingly,  declared  for  their  side ;  or  otherwise — as  sometimes  hap- 
*  pened — ^when  the  garrison,  reinforced  overland,  declared  against  them, 
and  dxQve  the  parties  landed  back  to  their  ships.  The  Balmacedist 
policy  was  to  counteract  this  progress  of  the  Congressists,  not  only 
hy  marches  of  troo])s  bv  land,  !>at  hy  exIiilMtions  of  their  inferior 
naval  forces  when  f!.r  nb ctice  of  the  roni,n>'.-;?«ist  fleet  perniitted  it. 

All  the  (rovernnient  ( Hahuaeedi>r )  i):irty  could  hope  to  do  wa=  to 
harass  tlieir  adversaries  In'  attacking  the  nnt'oitified  ])ort^i.  The>c 
were  always  immediatplv  retaken  without  o])i>o-ition,  the  Httle 
Government  fleet  withdrasvmg  out  <>f  danger.  Thi^j  .system  of  eross- 
raiding  wa^  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  during  the  entire  war."* 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  this  cross-raiding  was  apart  from  the 
geographical  and  ]:n>liiical  conditions  just  described;  and  to  say  that 
it  was  due  to  steam  alone^  and  was  a  feature  differentiating  steam 
wan  horn  sailing  wan.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  stronger 
position  is  to  deny  the  inference,  as  it  has  not  the  corroborative  evi* 
dence  of  other  steam  naval  wars. 

The  Congressist  fleet  gradually  acquired  control  of  territofy  in  the 
north,  which  gave  it  funds,  supplies,  and  a  military  force;  and  it 
received  by  reason  of  its  virtual,  if  incomplete,  command  of  the  sea, 
arms  and  equipment  for  it.  Once  they  had  an  army,  the  Con- 
grci'sists  were  iu  an  extraordinarily  strong  position.  The  Balmace- 
dists  must  either  surrender  territory  to  them  by  evaeuating  the 
northern  ports  to  concentrate  in  the  southern  province,  which  in- 
cluded Valparaiso  and  Santiago;  or  cl-^e  they  must  scatter  garrisons 
to  the  northward  to  hold  the  ports,  and  leave  the  vital  }>art  of  tlieir 
position  open  to  iuvasioa  by  a  superior  force.  They  pursued  the 
latter  policy. 


•  17U  Ckil&Mn.  Rtroluiion  of  1881.  Office  of  Naml  Intenigenee,  Washington,  18£«3. 
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The  Balmacedists  became,  tlierefore,  well  aware  tliat  their  oanse 
might  beoome  a  lost  one  imlees  they  oould  in  some  way  destroy  or 
neutralise  the  Congressists*  fleet.  The  Oongressists  on  their  side 
were  pressed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Bahnaoedist  naval  power 
'  might  be  so  well  reemited  from  Europe  as  to  openly  contest-  the 
command  of  the  sea  with  them.  They  oonseqnently  did  their  best 
to  hasten  the  military  preparations. 

The  two  Balmacedist  totpedo-gun-boatf;,  the  Lynch  and  the 
Condell,  wore  in  a  very  bad  state  of  reimir  when  they  arrived  at 
Valparaiso  from  Europe,  but  they  were  ready  in  April,  and  though 
they  were  incapable  of  attacking  the  Congressist  ships  in  the  open, 
it  was  thought  po>stb1o  to  employ  the  now  weapon,  the  torptKlo,  by 
surprise  and  in  darkness,  or  semi-darkness,  against  even  the  most 
])owcrful  of  the  Congressist  ships  with  impuMify  ;  the  greatly 
superior  speed  of  the  new  vessels  giving  them  nieau.-i  of  escajje. 

The  two  torpedo-gun-boats  were  at  Huasco,  some  X\0  miles  north 
of  Vail  iu  iiso,  and  80  miles  south  of  Port  Cahh^ra,  on  the  22iid  of 
.^)rii.  i'hey  were  informed  by  telegram  that  the  Congressist  fleet 
was  in  Port  Caldera ;  they  determined  to  attack  them,  or  some  of 
them,  jnst  before  daybreak  on  the  23rd,  and  they  pat  to  sea  for  that 
purpose.  As  it  happened,  only  the  Blanco  SnoalodafOt  3,500  tons, 
an  armoored  ship  something  like  a  small  ^fuIacious,and  the£»o&io, 
an  armed  transport,  were  in  the  bay,  lying  close  over  on  the  sonthem 
shore.  They  were  not  eipecting  an  attack,  and  conld  not  be  said  to 
be  in  any  proper  state  of  preparation.  The  torpedo-gnn-boats  passed 
the  port  at  sea,  then  tnmed  ronnd  and  steamed  into' the  bay  close 
under  the  northern  shore,  the  Condell  leading,  and  the  Lyw^  foU 
lowing  close  behind.  It  was  moonlight,  and  there  was  no  sign  that 
they  were  olwerved.  As  soon  as  the  commander  of  the  Condell  made 
out  the  BlancOf  he  steamed  straight  for  her,  and  at  an  estimated 
distance  of  100  yards,  and  before  the  Blanco  oj)ened  fire,  dis- 
eharge<l  her  bow  torpedo  at  Ijer.  The  torpedo  missed  tlie  Blavro^ 
wlierenpon  the  Condell  jiut  her  helm  :i-])ort,  and  discharged  a  second 
torjjedo  at  an  estimated  distance  of  (iO  yards.  Then  tire  was  opened 
from  the  Blanco  Encamdo,,  and  the  CowleU  tired  a  third  torpedo, 
and  steamed  out.  She  did  not  jnit  on  full  speed  until  she  had  fired 
the  tiist  torpedo.  The  captain  of  the  Bianco  Encalada  afterwards 
reported  that  all  three  torpedoes  had  been  fired  at  1,000  yards,  and 
that  none  of  them  took  efifoct. 

The  JUynA  following  dose,  fired  her  bow  torpedo,  which  missed. 
She  then  pat  her  helm  a-port,  and  ficed  her  second  torpedo,  which 
took  the  Congressist  ship  amidships,  blew  a  hole  in  her  side  seven 
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yards  long  and  three  to  four  yards  hrond,  cnusing  her  to  sink  soiapidlj 
that  she  carried  down  with  her  about  lUO  of  her  crew. 

T\x'\^  was  a  form  of  attarl:  upon  sliijiping  of  whieh  there  had  been 
no  previous  exaTn])h',  except  in  a  inoditied  form  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  On  the  report  of  its  occurrence,  the  naval  view  was  chiefly 
directed  towards  considerinjT  the  UDprej)are<:l  state  of  the  Blanco 
Encahidn.  But  the  attack  was  reahy  the  first  direct  challenge  the 
position  of  the  battle-bhip  had  received.  The  first  direct  and  com- 
plete raising  of  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  torpedo  on  the 
differeniiAtion  of  naval  force.  Thia  serau  clear  firom  tlie  zeAeotaon 
that  no  one  can  say  that  any  state  of  preparation,  except  some  form 
of  barrier  round  the  ship  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  torpedo»as 
armoor  stops  the  advance  of  shot,  woold  have  been  avaUable  to  pre- 
vent the  destmotion  of  the  ship.  Better  look-ont,  and  earlier  and 
better  gnn-fire,  might  have  prevented  the  gon^KMits  firom  getting 
within  torpedcfxang^ ;  but  it  might  not.  No  one  can  saj.  What 
remains  is  that  an  armoured  battle-ship  was  destroyed  by  vessels  of 
much  smaller  displacement,*  smaller  cost,  and  exposing  a  smaller 
number  of  men,  with  oomparntively  small  loss  or  damage  to  the 
attacking  ships.    The  issue  raised  is  therefore  clear. 

The  smalhiess,  numeric;dly,  of  the  naval  forces  on  each  side,  and 
the  open  cliaracter  of  the  Bay  of  Valjwaiso,  precluded  the  idea  of 
blockade  such  a^s  was  seen  in  thp  American  Civil  War.  But  tiiougii 
the  three  fast  ships  of  the  iiaitnaco<lisl s  were  thus  free  to  make 
attacks  by  the  methods  of  surprise  and  evasion,  there  was  no  power 
on  (hat  side  ixy  contest  the  main  oj)eratiuus  of  the  Congressist  fleet ; 
and  no  capacity  to  threaten  an  invading  force  in  daylight.  When  their 
army  was  ready,  therefore,  the  Congressists  were  free  to  invade  with- 
ont  fear  of  interruption  at  tea,  or  from  the  sea  during  the  landing. 

The  point  of  assembly  selected  for  the  invading  flotilla  and  army 
was  Port  Oaldera,  and  the  knding-place  proposed  was  the  sheltered 
beach  of  Quinteroe  Bay.  A  total  force  of  nearly  9,300  men  was  em- 
barked in  14  wnMihips  and  transport^  and  was  landed  in  Qninteroa 
Bay  dnring  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  Augnsti  and 
being  entirely  unopposed,  marched  at  once  to  the  southward.  On 
the  2l8t  the  Congressist  army  cros^ted  the  River  Aconcagua,  and 
defeated  the  Balmacedist  army,  which  contested  the  passage  on  the 
southern  batik,  the  Balinacedists  hoing  materially  harassed  by  the 
Are  on  their  left  flank  emanating  from  some  of  the  ships  of  the 
Congressist  fleet* 

•  Blanco  Eucalaida,  8,500  Ions;  Condell  and  Ltfurk  togetiier,  1,50<)  ions. 
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The  Congressist  army  pass^ed  on  to  Vina  del  Mar,  three  or  four 
miles  only  £rom  Valparaiso,  where,  on  the  23rdi  of  August,  the  Bal- 
macedist  army  was  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  Forts  along  th© 
slutro  here  not  onlv  proteete<l  the  left  flank  of  the  Ralmacedi?t  army 
from  the  guns  of  the  Congressist  fleet,  but  enabled  the  Lij.n-h  to  fire 
on  the  Congrcssist  army  under  their  cover.  The  t'ongre.-^-ist  (leiU'ral 
flid  nob  think  it  wise  under  the  circum.-^tAnces  to  make  Ids  attack 
here.  Cut  oflf  partially  hy  the  forts  from  his  sea  l)ase,  he  boldly  !j;a\e 
it  up  altogether,  and  umrehed  round  the  rigliL  ilank  of  tiie  iialrna- 
eedists  on  the  24th,  2otii,  anti  2()th  of  Auy^ust,  finally  taking  up  a 
position  at  Las  Cadenhas,  eight  miles  south  of  Valparaiso.  The  BaU 
maoedists,  at  firsfc  wiBWire  of  this  movoment^  responded  to  it  by 
oovermg  ValpaEUBo  at  a  point  two  miles  south  of  the  city. 

The  Coogressists  attacked  oo  tlie  moroingof  the  28th,  and  speedily 
defeated  the  Balmaoediste,  afterwards*  entering  Valparaiso  without 
opposition,  and  thus  closed  the  civil  war. 

The  immense  power  of  a  fleet  in  virtual  oommand  of  the  sea  has 
scarcely  ever  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  this  war,  but 
in  the  end  it  was  the  hazard  of  a  battle  on  the  land,  at  which  the 
invaders  were  inferior  in  number,  and  to  the  success  of  which  the 
fleet  in  no  Way  contributed,  that  decided  the  issue. 

The  anomalies  of  the  war  were  the  cross-raiding  already  referred 
to,  the  destruction  of  the  battle-ship  by  torpedo-gun-boats,  and  the 
curious  fact  that,  while  the  invasion  was  in  progres«?,  the  Condefl  and 
the  Imperial^  armed  tra])>.port,  twice  passe<i  bv  the  Congressist  fleet 
up  to  Coquimbo,  bringing  down  from  thence  reniforcements  of  troops 
for  the  Balmacedists,  which,  however,  were  not  in  time  to  assist  them. 

It  may  not  be  denied  that  there  were  many  circumstances  in  the 
war  to  give  a  greater  colour  to  the  'common  idea  of  a  nentral  sea 
over  which  war  is  carried  on  indifferently  by  the  parties  to  u,  Ihiin 
previous  experience  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  had  offered.  No 
doubt  it  is  fair  to  argue  that  steam,  and  not  the  anomalous  con- 
ditions, geographical  and  political,  was  the  agent  at  work.  Nor, 
perhaps,  can  the  question  be  deeided  by  mere  argument.  But  in  any 
case^  the  neoessity  of  the  oommand  of  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
serious  territoriai.attack,  and  its  enmrmous  power  for  that  pnipoBe^ 
were  demonstrated  with  a  fuoe  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  contest  between  Japan  and  China,  which  may  possibly  be 
known  to  history  as  the  Korenn  War,  illustrates  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  characteristics  of  naval  warfare,  and,  in  almo^^t  tlie  high- 
est degree,  it^  leading  principles  as  considered  in  this  woric  The 
<)oestion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  command  of  the  sea,  what  n'sults 
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from  its  gain  and  loss,  and  how  it  U  guined  and  lost,  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  Korean  War  almost  as  if  it  were  a  designed  ezporiment 
to  strengthen  oar  reiianoe  on  the  teacbiug  of  history.  The  differen- 
taataon  naval  force  has  had  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  hattle  off 
the  Biver  Yalii»  whieh  some  call  the  battle  of  Hai-ynn-tan.  The 
sncoessfnl  landing  of  Chinese  troops  in  the  Yalu  Biver,  with  ita 
disastrous  naval  issue^  is  a  reoent  eommentary  on  the  old  rule ;  while 
the  rapid  captures  of  Port  Arthur  and  Wca-hai-wet  are  startling 
examples  of  wbat  modem  practice  reaches  to  when  it  follows  the 
teaching  of  aiu  icnt  experienco. 

Every  aspect  of  the  war  is  interesting  to  this  country,  as  Japan 
is  to  China  in  a  position  similar  to  that  which  the  British  Islands 
occupy  to  the  European  continent ;  but  here  I  must  confine  myself 
to  those  circnm-tiuices  alone  wliich  form  acted  commentaries  OXk 
what  has  been  siid  in  the  iirst  edition  of  this  work. 

The  war  began  anomalously  in  tlie  nuitual  transport  of  troops  by 
the  Powers  which  were  afterwards  to  declare  war  against  one  another 
to  a  piece  of  neutral  territory — the  Korea.  It  opened,  acconlinc:  to 
couiuion  precedent,  by  acts  of  war  previous  to  the  deciaratiun 
thereof. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  a  body  of  Chinese  troops,  said  to  be  12,000 
in  number,  sailed  from  lUni  under  escort  of  a  squadron  said  to  eon* 
sist  of  8  men.of-war.  Most  of  the  troops  were  safely  landed  at  Asan  ; 
and  on  the  25th,  in  the  early  morning,  the  TH  Yuea,  cruiser,  and  the 
Kvwng  Ki,  having  apparently  completed  the  duty  of  landing  the 
troops,  were  proceeding  to  sea,  when  they  were  met  by  the  greatly 
superior  Japanese  fofce  of  the  ifamitoa,  AkUt/vMioMf  and  Fodiino, 
emisers*  After  some  manoeuvring,  the  Japanese  opened  fire  on  the 
Chinese,  and  in  a  short  time  drove  the  Tsi  Yuen  (jff  towards  Wei-hai- 
wei$  the  Kwang  Yi  making  for  the  neighbouring  coast,  where  she 
ran  ashore  and  was  afterwards  burnt. 

On  the  same  day,  but  later,  the  Naniwa  stopped  the  transport 
Jxonshingy  which  was  carrying  a  further  body  of  troops  for  Asan. 
The  Chinese  declining  to  surrender,  or  to  obey  orders  given  by  the 
.lapanese  connnai.der,  the  Xcmiwa  fired  upon  and  sank  the  traus* 
[Mjrt,  with  most  of  the  troops  on  board  her. 

This  was  a  chnllenge  by  Japan  to  (.'liina  to  contest  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  with  her.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  cross-raiding 
over  a  neutral  sea  along  the  coa^t  of  Chile,  which  ha^s  just  been 
mentioned,  as  a  characteristic  of  steam  warfare  in  general,  and  not 
due  to  anomalous  geographical  and  political  condition^  we  might  not 
lay  stress  on  this  first  encounter  and  Its  resolt^  But  with  our  ex- 
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pcrience  of  what  the  atrntriilp  for  the  coiiiiuuud  of  the  pea  lias  always 
been,  and  what  it  has  meaiit,  we  must  allow  the  sinking  of  the  Kow- 
Wttii^,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  war-ships,  to  be  decisive  of  t he- 
character  of  the  war,  uuless  the  next  act  of  the  ('hiueise  had  been  to 
succe.ssfiiUy  contest  the  position  at  sea  taken  up  by  Japan. 

The  Japanese  oflieially  anuounced  a  state  of  war  on  July  31»t ; 
and  war  was  officially  deckired  in  ChiDa  on  August  2nd* 

The  general  situation  of  the  belligerents  in  referenoe  to  one 
another  was  then  as  follows;— 

Japan  had  claimed  the  command  of  the  sea*  China  had  not  ac- 
cepted her  challei^  The  military  possession  of  the  Korea  wit  the 
immediate  objective  of  both  Powers,  and  both  already  held  parts  of 
the  conntiy.  China  held  the  north,  and  had  landed  seveml  thousand 
men  at  Asan.  But  Japan  had  interposed  by  holding  the  capital* 
Soul,  and  its  port,  Chemulpo,  and  her  force  was  understood  to  be 
nnmerically  superior  to  that  of  China  in  the  sonthem  part  of 
Korea,  and  that  the  Chinese  at  Asan  were  isolated. 

If  China  should  allow  Japan  to  hold  the  command  of  the  sea;  and 
if  the  laws  of  naval  warfare  were  to  hold  good  with  steam  and  all 
•  modern appliances,as  til ey  li;id  been  settled  in  wars  carried  on  under 
sail,  then  the  communications  of  China  with  the  Korea  would  be 
restricted  to  almost  a  single,  long,  and  difficult  road  through  JSIan- 
ehuria,  and  acro^is  the  Yalu  as  the  frontier  river ;  while  every  port  in 
Korea,  except  such  as  might  be  actually  held  by  the  Chinese,  would  be 
open  to  the  Japanese,  and  the  routes  of  communication  between  the 
army  in  Korea  and  its  ultimate  base  in  Japan  would  be  innumerable,, 
easy,  and  free.  There  would  be  a  general  parallel  between  the- 
stmtegie  posit  ii»n  of  Korea  and  that  of  the  Crimea  in  the  Ku??»ian 
War.  Sn))[)Osing  that  erjual  forces  were  fortheoming  on  either  side, 
it  fo!l<>\T«Hl  a?  a  eertainty  that  in  any  given  time  China  would  be 
iinnu'U>eiy  outniuniiered  in  tlic  Korea. 

The  resiults  of  the  failure  of  China  to  strike  for  the  c  'lnniand  of  the 
sea  were  inunediately  seen.  Before  the  war,  with  naval  forces  not  go 
unequal  but  that  the  whole  ou  each  side  might  have  been  brought  to 
a  struggle  such  as  characterised  the  Dutch  war?,  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  theatre  of  the  contest  should  be  on  the  shores  of  China  or 
ou  the  shores  of  Ja[)an.  By  her  failure  to  contest  the  command  of  the 
sea  with  all  her  naval  force,  China  accepted  her  own  shores  as  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  as  early  as  the  10th  August  Jax)anese  cruiser.^ 
were  asserting  their  sense  of  the  position  by  throwing  contemptuous 
■hells,  at  long  and  safe  range,  into  Wei*hai-wel  and  Port  Arthur. 

The  Chinese  fleet  did  not  show.  Abapdoning  the  natomlly  easy 
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sea-route  for  her  troops,  China  restricted  herself  to  the  difficult  and 
tdilsome  route  tludUirh  Manchuiia. 

Japan,  uiuuok">ti.'d,  poured  her  troops  into  Cheniulpo  on  the  west 
coast,  and  into  Oensan  and  Fusan  on  the  east  coast  of  Korea.  An 
indecisive  attack  was  made  by  the  Japanese  on  the  Chinese  at  Asan; 
bat  tlie  Chinese  there  cat  off,  and  likely  to  be  sonoanded^  escaped 
aoroBB  country  to  join  the  main  forces  in  the  north. 

The  situation  was  now  dosel  j  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Peninsula 
in  the  Oampaign  of  Yittoriai  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Chinese^  as  it  had  been  for  the  French,  to  withdraw  from  all  outlying 
liositions  and  to  concentrate  near  the  frontier  on  the  line  of  their 
communications,  and  there  accept  battle.  The  Chinese,  in  &ot,  took 
up  a  defensive  position  at  Ping^yaog,  and  on  the  23rd  of  August 
they  were  joined  there  by  their  countrymen  from  Asan. 

The  Japanese  matched  their  fofoes  Ibr  the  attack  from  6^san 
and  from  the  sonth,  and  also  forwarded  them  from  Chemulpo  by  sea, 
which  their  command  of  it  left  them  free  to  do.  It  became  certain 
that  the  Chinese,  much  because  of  their  restricted  mean^^*  of  tmnspoft, 
would  be  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  .Tnpjmese.  China  felt  the 
situation  keenly,  and  resolved  to  relieve  it.  i^ut  as  she  had  failed 
to  understand  that,  to  win  in  n  war  such  as  she  was  engaged  in,  the 
command  of  the  sea  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  if  it  could 
not  be  fought  for,  there  was  no  reasonable  course  but  to  sue  for 
terms  of  peace,  so  she  continueil  a  ftitiious  policy. 

l)min_,'  the  second  week  of  September  she  colletted  some  7,000 
1  loop-,  (•iui)ai  keil  them  in  transport?;,  and,  n«?feTnbliniij  t  liem  at  Ta-lien- 
hw.-in,  aY)poiated  her  main  HeBt  as  their  convoy  to  the  mouth  oi  the 
Yahi  Kiver. 

This  was  a  repetition  of  Na)>oleon's  iai»take  in  his  expedition  to 
Kgypt,  but  it  was  of  a  more  glaring  character.  Najwleon  had  no 
idea  of  the  near  vicinii}  of  a  British  Heet.  The  Chinese  knew  that 
thf  v  llll^l^L  fall  in  with  the  Jajjani-se  Heet  at  any  niumtnt  after 
tliey  gut  to  sca.  If  the  Chinese  fleet  had  uot  been  considered  >trong 
enough  for  an  equal  contest  with  the  Japanese  fleet,  how  could  it 
poiisibly  not  only  defend  itself,  but  its  trans|)orts,  from  the  almost 
certain  Japanese  attack  f  The  object  was  to  reinfinoe  the  Chinese 
army  in  the  north  of  Korea,  and  it  might  have  been  sound  strategy 
to  risk  the  loss  of  the  7,000  men,  and  the  transports,  by  sending  them 
thvofugh  a  water-country  held  by  the  enemy,  for  the  sake  of  that 
object.  But  the  "  fleet  in  being**  was  the  only  weapon  in  Chinese 
hands  to  prevent  landings  on  her  territory  and  the  capture  of  her 
ports.  It  was  impossible  that  a  I'einforcement  of  7,000  men  to  the 
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Korean  aroaj  could  balance  the  possible  destniotion  of  the  fleet  in 
bein^.^  If  tbie  fleet  was  considered  in  any  way  ocnnpetent  to 
match  the  Japanese  fleet,  it  ahould  have  been  thiown  against  it  at 
once  in  a  struggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea  as  a  primary  olgeet. 

If  it  was  not  competent,  it  should  have  been  held  in  reserve,  a» 
Torrington  proposed  to  hold  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet,  in  the  confidence 
that  an  long  as  it  was  prepared  to  Rtrike  at  the  Japanese  fleet,  em- 
harras>ed  with  the  impe<linienta  of  an  invading  flotilla,  the  Japanese 
would  have  been  unable  to  prooeed  with  anj  serious  territorial  attack. 

As  it  wa«:,  there  was  a  lulile  attempt  to  gain  the  coiinnand  of  the 
sea  lor  an  ulterior  puqx)se,  and  it  sutfered  collap>e  as  all  such  pre- 
vious attemi»ts  had  done.  It  is  true  that  the  7,<)U0  men  were 
feuccea.>fully  lauded  in  the  Yalu,  and  that  no  transports  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese;  but  these  succetj^ies  were  not  in  the  ^lightest 
degree  due  to  any  action  of  the  Chinese  fleet.  The  Chinese  trans- 
jjorts  paiised  to  and  fro  over  the  Yellow  Sea  in  safety,  only  because 
t  hey  were  not  seen  by  their  enemy,  and  they  would  have  had  even  a 
greater  chance  of  ao  avoiding  obaarration  had  the  Chinese  fleet  never 
quitted  the  shelter  of  Wei-hai-wei. 

The  troops  landed  were  too  late  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the 
army  at  Ping-yang.  They  landed  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  day 
before^  the  CSbinese  wme  attacked  by  superior  feicee  of  the  Japanese; 
The  Korean  Vittoria  was  lbnght»  the  Chinese  were  defeated^  and 
retreated,  as  the  FVemdi  did  after  Vittoria,  on  the  line  of  their  com- 
mnnicationSi 

On  the  17ih  of  September,  the  Chinese  fleet  of  10  safl  was  at 
anchor  some  10  miles  to  the  sooth  and  west  of  the  Vain  Rtver,  the 
shaUowness  of  the  water  forbidding  their  nearer  approach  to  it.  The 

Ja{>ane.se  fleet,  of  12  sail,  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island  of  Hai-yun-tau,  and  were  steaming  slowly  to  the  north- 
eastward. The  smoke  of  their  ships  was  seen  by  the  Chinese 
fleet,  whioh  immediately  weighed  and  proceeded  to  ^counter  the 

Japanese. 

The  description  of  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  tactics  employed 
on  either  side,  and  the  causes  of  the  victory  which  the  Japanese 
gained,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  It  is 
enonijh  to  f^tate  on  this  head,  that  while  no  shi[>  on  either  side 
surrendered,  and  while  no  ship  on  the  Japanese  side  wn>.  destroyed, 
5  Chinese  ships— half  their  fleet — ^were  in  mrious  ways  put  an 
end  to. 

The  Y" i\<f  Wei  was  set  on  tire,  ran  ashore  to  save  herself,  and  was 
afterwards  destroyed;  the  Chih  Yum  and  (Jhao  Yung  sank;  the 
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King  Yum  was  set  on  fire  and  sank ;  the  Kwang  Chia  deserted 
from  the  fleet,  ran  ashore  on  the  Kwang-tung  Peninsula,  aod  wa» 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Jajmnese. 

V?Tit  the  question  of  the  diflferentiation  of  naval  force,  treated  in 
my  hfth  chapter,  has  a  certaiiL  light  thro.wa  uj^tou  it,  in  its  modern 
asptnts,  by  this  battle. 

In  this  respect  the  battle  of  the  Valu  was  lik  ■  the  early  battles 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutxih,  where  all  classes  of  ships  foui^ht 
iudiacrin)inately.  The  ressult  of  that  method  of  fighting  was,  as  I 
have  shovvn,  lo  foice  a  selection  of  ships  **fit  to  lie  in  a  line,"  and  to 
discard  from  jMrticipation  in  a  general  action  all  ships  below  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  size  ami  force.  But  in  this  case  Chinese  ahips  of 
7,400  tons  carrying  12-inch  guns,  and  heavily  armoured,  fought  side 
by  ndfl  with  unarmoured  ships  of  1,300  tons  which  carried  no  guns 
of  greater  calibie  tban  five  inches.  On  the  Japanese  side,  ships 
partly  armoured,  of  4,210  tons,  and  carrying  12|-inch  guns  were 
plaoed  in  line  with  »  meie  anned  gun-Tecs^ 

The  qnestioin  therefore  arises,  whether  the  ftct  points  at  al) 
towards  destroying  the  significance  of  historical  teaching  in  this 
particular  matter,  and  whether  the  distinction  between  the  ship 
fit  to  lie  in  a  line  **  and  the  ship  which  is  unfit  is  about  to  pass 
awaj;  or  whether  we  must  regard  this  mingUng  of  wioos  ehunes 
in  battle^  which  has  scarcely  slum  itself  for  two  centuries,  as  s 
mere  anomaly  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  contending  nnvies,  and 
the  special  conditions  of  the  moment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  though  on  the  whole  I  con- 
sider that  the  latter  conclusion  is  the  more  reasonable. 

There  was  in  the  battle  little  or  no  side  by  side  engage* 
ment.  In  the  fixst  phase  of  it,  when  each  fleet  fought  more  or  less 
in  a  body,  there  was  no  broadside  to  broadside  contention,  and  con- 
sequently no  pitting  of  a  weaker  ship  against  a  stronger.  Nearly 
every  -Irip  in  the  Japanese  fleet  was  then  firing  on  a  jmrl  of  the 
Chinese  Heel,  and  though,  as  it  happened,  it  was  some  of  the  weakest 
of  the  Chinese  shi})s  that  were  most  exposed,  this  was  not  a  necessity 
of"  the  conditions,  but  was  due  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Chine-e 
Admiral,  Apiin,  from  first  to  last  the  iMttle  was  fought  at  con- 
siderable range,  at  first  from  3,000 to  4,000  yard?.  The  lines  of  batth* 
opposed  al  that  distance  can  scarcely  be  said  to  i)resent  a  ship  to 
ship  engagement.  Probably  it  is  right  to  say  that  ki  such  a  ease 
every  ship  in  each  line  would  be  open  to  the  fire  of  any  ship  in  the 
opposite  line. 

If  the  tjictics  puisued  at  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  are  hereafter 
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to  pmaU,  these  two  eoaditioas  make  it  of  less  importaaee  to  avoid 
mixing  different  iiliniiiiiiii  of  ships  in  what  may  stfll  he  called  *'the 
line  **  than  it  was  in  earlier  times,  B^t  two  arguments  stand  oat  on 

the  other  side  in  a  very  prominent  way.  The  two  first  ships  to  quit 
the  Chinese  fleet  in  a  diBal)]eii  state  were  the  Chao  Yung  and  the 
7u)ig  Wei,  small  :>hips  of  lySdO  tons.  The  two  next  ships  to  quit 
the  fleet  were  the  I'ai  Yuen  and  Kivang  Chia,  the  former  diqtlacing 
2,800  tons,  and  the  latter  1,300  tons  only.  On  the  Japanese  side, 
the  armed  transport,  the  Saikiv  Maniy  was  the  first  ship  to  be  put 
oat  of  action.  Then  it  seems  clear  that  the  armourod  battlo-ships 
of  tlie  Chinese,  the  Chen  Ftt^i  and  the  Tivfj  FV'e??,  maintained  the 
light  with  sturdiness  and  suceps?  from  tirst  to  In-=t,  and  retired  from 
1  he  field  at  the  end  of  the  battle  with  all  the  honours  that  came 
<ii  it. 

These  facts,  on  the  other  side,  lead  to  the  retiection  that  neither 
fleet  seems  to  have  gained  much  by  i)utt  ing  weak  -hips  into  the  general 
action.  It  is  impossilile  to  say  that  t}»e  weak  ships  on  the  Ja])anese 
side  made  the  victory  for  them,  wliile  the  driving  off  of  four  of  their 
weiiker  shijis  eomparatively  eaily  m  the  battle  must  have  brought 
great  diicouragemeut  to  the  Chinese. 

The  balance  of  argument  seems  to  be  to  confirm  the  old  decision, 
and  to  show  that  if  the  gun  is  to  remain  the  determining  weapon  in 
naval  war^  thero  most  stifl  be^  fin*  the  general  action^  a  seleetion  of 
ships   fit  tp  lie  in  a  line.** 

There  is  a  strong  parallel  between  Admiral  Ito*s  victoiy  off  the 
Yaln  and  Nelson's  at  Uie  Nile.  Not,  of  oonrse,  in  any  of  the  details^ 
but  in  the  geneial  eonditions  and  in  the  general  lesnlts.  Jik  each  ease 
an  army  bad  been  oonveyed  across  a  sea  ova:  which  the  command 
was  not  folly  assozed.  In  each  case,  the  safety  of  the  army  was  in 
no  way  asrared  by  the  presence  of  the  convoying  fleet.  In  both 
cases  it  was  entarely  a  matter  of  fortune  that  the  army  was  not  met 
at  sea  in  its  transports,  and  destroyed  at  a  blow.  Jbi  both  cases^ 
owing  to  their  being  unobser\-ed,  the  armies  were  landed  without 
interference  of  any  kind.  In  both  cases,  the  convoying  fleets  were 
defeated  and  broken  up  after  the  landing  of  the  troops. 

As  the  battle  of  the  Nile  restored  the  command  of  the  Medi- 
tenanean  to  the  British,  so  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  continoed  the 
command  of  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  to  the  Japanese. 
As  results  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Acre  was  occupied,  Malta  «as 
invested  and  captured,  ;ind  Kgypt  was  invaded.  resuhs  of  tlio 
battle  of  the  ^'alu.  Tort  Arthur,  nnd  Wei-hai-wei  enclOidDg  tlte 
Chinese  fleets  were  captured  by  the  Ja^tanese. 
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The  Japtneae  liad  been  yvAan  in  the  Koreft,  no  donbt  in  a  {preat 

d^ee  becauf^e  their  battalions  were  individual! j  snpeiior  to  those 
of  the  Chinese,  liut  it  seems  oertoin  that  if  each  annj  had  been 
of  eqoaUy  high  class,  the  soperior  numben  of  the  Japanese  would 
ha¥e  insnnd  victory.  This  saperiority  was  partly  the  result  of  the 
Japanese  command  of  the  sea,  which  was  noir»  bj  the  sea-fight  of  the, 
Yalu,  absolutely  confirmed  to  them. 

But  it  was  thought  at  the  time  by  ra^ny  that  the  lair^Iing  of  7,000 
men  in  the  Yalu  River  by  the  Chinese  was  a  proof  that  eonnnand 
of  the  sea  was  incompetent  to  prevent  invnsinn.  It  was  a  singular 
petition  to  adopt,  because,  in  tise  first  place,  there  was  no  invasion, 
but  only  a  transfer  of  a  small  body  of  troops  from  one  frietidly 
port  to  another;  and,  secondly,  because  such  transfers  have  been 
admittedly  common  in  fonuer  wars.  There  wa'^  ah  olutely  nothing 
new  in  the  occurrence,  and,  as  fleets  cannot  be  ubn^uitous,  such 
things  must  always  be  expected  betw(^n  unblockaded  ports.  If, 
without  the  couiuutiiil  of  the  sea,  the  Chinese  had  attempted  to 
land  the  7,000  men  on  a  coast  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  as  at 
Chemulpo  or  Asan,  the  rule  of  naval  war  would  have  been  violated. 
But  nothing  so  wild  oould  have  been  thought  of.  The  detachment 
of  Chinese  at  Asan^  i^en  the  war  bvoike  ooAy  fbond  themselves  abso- 
lutely useless  there»  and  made  their  esoape  from  the  position.  To 
have  landed  7^000  men  on  the  coast  the  Japanese  held  wonld  have 
merely  sacrifioed  them  for  no  otjeot.  This  oonsideiataon  did  pievent^ 
and  generally  has  prevented,  sash  lashness.  To  make  a  snocess  of 
tmsh  a  landing  the  army  mnst  have  been  htgei,  hotf  if  it  had  been 
laige^  it  oonld  not  have  passed  unnotioed  aoroeS' the  sea»  and  it  would 
have  been  altaeked  and  beaten,  either  at  see,  or  before  the  landing 
had  been  completed. 

The  transport  and  disembaikation  of  the  Chinese  troops  to  and  at 
the  Tain  Biver  does  not  therefore  bear  in  the  slightest  degrae  npon 
the  question  of  hostile  invasion  across  a  sea  which  is  not  commanded* 

But  when  the  sea  is  commanded,  the  ease  is  revened.  All  history 
had  shown  that  attacks  on  territory  were  then  open  across  it.  The 
Amencan»Civii  War,  and,  more  recently,  the  Chilian  Civil  War,  had 
diown  how  greatly  stenm  !iad  finoilitated  the  operation  of  invasion, 
and  reduced  its  uncertainties  to  a  minimnm.  The  Japanese  conduct 
of  the  war  confirmed  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  lessons  that 
history  had  taught. 

Though  the  Jaiianese  had  occasionally  braved  the  Chinese  ships  in 
their  harbonr^  by  a  display  of  force  before  them,  yet  they  had  not 
established  a  regular  watch  upon  them  till  after  the  battle  of  the 
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Yaltt*  Bat  now»  as  early  as  October  5ih,  the  Japanete  fleet  vas 
vvrntcbing  thie  harbours  of  Port  Arthur  and  Wei-hat-irai,  closing  in  at 
nightfiitt  and  drawiog  off  at  daylight.  This  was  blockade;  and  if 
the  first  stage  of  navid  varian  is  obtaining  oomoiaad  of  the  sea,  the 
second  is  blodaide. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  blockade  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
marohant  flag  of  the  beaten  belligerent*  It  ivas  reported  from 
Shanghai  early  in  OoU>ber  that  "  very  few  vessels  are  now  under  the 
Chin  H  P  H  i  4;  and  so  great  is  the  risk  now  oonsidered,  that  Chinese 
merchantti  at  this  port  are  cancelling  all  their  freight  contract^.** 
Some  of  the  damaged  Japanese  jships  had  gone  to  Ja|wint?se  dock- 
yhnh  for  repair,  but  notwithstanditif^  this,  the  report  from  Tientsin, 
under  date  October  lOtli,  was  that  Chinese  officials  no  longer 
<leny  that  the  Japanese  Heet  coiaiiiands  the  Shantung  coast,  and  in 
reality  holds  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.*'  At  Sli.iughai,  on  tlie  11th 
October,  it  was  '"considered  doubtful  wheLlier  any  more  vesseU 
carrying  contmband  of  war  would  be  able  to  enter  Chinese  porta." 
On  the  19th  of  October  it  was  reported  firom  Tientsin  tliat  "  Japi- 
nese  cruii$ers  were  boarding  and  searching  ship;},  but  were  letting 
traders  pass." 

All  the  conditions  were  thus  ready  for  the  third  phase  of  naval 
war,  namely,  territorial  attack,  by  the  Japanese  ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
October  it  was  reported  from  Yokohama  that  a  Japanese  army  of 
40,000  men  (it  was  not  so  large),  under  Marshal  Ojama,  had  em- 
hariced  in  tnmsports  and  left  Hiroshima  for  an  tmknovn  destination. 

Meantime  the  land  cpemtions  in  the  north  of  Koiea  woe  bdng 
condoefced  on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  by  Wellington  in  1813. 
With  thmr  left  wing  resting  on  the  sea  and  receiving  assistanee 
it,  jnst  as  Wellington's  had  done,  the  Japanese  advanced  to  the  Yaln. 
This  was  the  Korean  Bidassoa,  and  it  was  erossed  on  October  S4th 
in  the  &oe  of  some  opposition.  The  First.  Army,  as  it  was  called, 
marched  from  this  point  amid  tdk  and  diffienlties^  graatec  in  point 
of  topogmphy  and  climate  than  from  the  oppositioii  of  the  enemy, 
mnnd  the  north  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gnlf  of  Pechili 
towards  a  line  drawn  from  Mukden  to  the  Port  of  Niu-chuang.  This 
army,  onder  Marshal  Yamagata,  was  reinforced  and  snppUed  from 
the  sea  both  ea.«!t  and  west  of  the  l4aii-tnng  Peninsula,  and  by 
land  by  forces  disembarked  iat  another  purpose  on  the  Liau-tung 
Peninsnla,  yet  its  progress  was  «o  slow  tliat,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  at  the  end  of  March,  it  had  not  advanced  frur  beyond  that 
line. 

The  operations  over  sea  were  much  more  speedy  and  dedsive; 
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although  it  ought  to  he  remarked  that  after  troops  had  been  aetnally 
knded,  their  adTanee  to  the  final  attack  appeals  to  be  no  more 
rapid  than  preoeding  pages  have  shown  it  to  be  In  the  days  long 

past. 

Marshal  Oyama's  army,  whiofa  left  Hiroshima  on  the  19th  of 
October,  wa-^  > aid  to  be  40,000  strong,  embarked  in  37  transports. 
It  appears  t  liai  a  portion  of  this  force  was  landed  near  Taku-sban, 
on  the  nortb  sbore  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  hs  a  reinforcement  to  the  First 
Armjr.  The  main  part  of  it,  sti'!  muler  Marsbal  Oyaraa,  was  landed 
under  cover  of  a  portion  of  the  fleet,*without  difficulty,  and  marched 
upon  Kia-chau,  some  25  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  overland  to  Fort 
Arthur. 

The  neck  of  tlip  istlinin-  '  ^re  narrows  to  ahont  two  miles  in  width 
by  the  encroarlmient  of  Ta-lien-liw;in  Bay  to  tlie  s^outb  and  (»f  Kin- 
chan  Bay  on  the  north.  The  anny  kinder!  is  said  to  liave  been  from 
!iO,0()0  to  22,()(X)  nie\i,  and  the  landing-phice  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  gnus  mounted  and  the  sub- 
marine mines  laid  down  to  defend  the  anchorai^e  of  Ta-lien-hwan 
Bay.  The  landini»-place  was  therefore  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  which  previous  chapters  of  this  work  have  shown  to  pre- 
vail. 

The  main  body  of  the  Chinese  tlcet  was  at  Wei-hai-wei,  well  pro- 
tected by  forts  and  extensive  works.  Reports  were  from  time  to 
time  dxcnlated  of  Chinese  ships  having  pub  to  sea,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  demonstntioDs  hm  been  thus  made.  Bot  there  is 
gCMd  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chinese  fleet  at  Wei*hai-wei,  there 
being  nothing  bnta  torpedo-boat  at  Port  Arthur,  was  dosdy  watched 
by  the  Japanese  and  pzactioally  bloekaded  and  masked.  Wei-hai-> 
wei  and  Port  Arthur  being  less  than  100  miles  apart,  any  main 
fleet  stationed  at  sea  between  them,  with  look-out  vessels  close  in 
npon  eaoh  port»  would  have  a  oompaiatively  easy  task  in  blocking  both 
hacboois.  The  Japanese  appear  to  have  kept  the  sea  in  this  way, 
and,  oonstaat^  showing  themsdves,  made  it  hopeless  fi»  the  Chinese 
to  tiunk  of  interfering  with  the  operation  of  invasion  Qnlee^**whieh 
was  beyond  their  hopes — ^they  could  first  defeat  the  Japanese  cover- 
in  g  fleet. 

Hie  Japanese  invading  army  was  for  some  da^  detained  in  pre- 
paration before  attempting  a  forward  movement.  It  was  not  till 
the  6th  of  November  that  the  town  of  Kin-chau  was  attacked  and 
eaptored,  and  Xa-U6n->hwan  was  feanrie^  early  on  the  7th.  Respect^ 

*  Admiral  Ito's  daipatcb,  November  7Ui. 
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iug  IVi-lien-lnraa,  the  place  appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified, 
and  on  the  »eft  fiu»  very  itrougly  fortified.  It  is  raid  there  were  6 
large  forts,  monnting  80  gang,  which  oomma&ded  the  waters  of  the 
hay.  There  were  other  works,  evidratly  planned  by  an  engineer  of 
high  skill,  designed  to  interfere  with  an  invading  army. 

The  part  the  fleet  might  take  in  the  actual  attack  was  discossed 
between  the  land  and  sea  oommanders,  and  though  all  the  teaching 
of  history  lent  its  force  to  the  decision  come  to  that  there  should  be 
no  main  attack  from  the  sea,  it  was  arranged,  quite  in  accordance 
with  precedent,  that  the  fleet  might  create  a  diversion  in  &voar  of 
the  anny  during  the  attack,  by  opening  fire  upon  tlie  sen  faces  of 
the  works.  Admiral  Ito  accordingly  sent  a  squadron  within  range 
of  the  forts,  but  .^  itbout  drawing  their  fire,  and,  on  advancing  next 
morning,  found  the  Japanese  flag  flying  in  all  the  forts.  The  Chinese 
had  ofl'ered  but  little  opposition  to  the  enemy,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  shi[>s  was  not  called  for. 

With  thoir  rear  thuH  secure<i  against  land  attack,  and  their  fUu.ks 
guarded  by  the  fleet  on  each  side  of  tho  |>eninsul:i,  the  Japanese 
army  advanced  towards  J'o'  f  Arthur.  This  place  was  now  absolutely 
invested,  and  evidcatly  uiuist  iiali  by  lapse  of  time, if  not  by  direct 
attack. 

The  defences  of  Port  Arthur  on  the  land  side  were  arranired  on  the 
niudem  system  of  a  ehain  of  small  woiksi,  often,  if  n<-)t  generally,  like 
those  protectinc;  our  own  dockyards,  weaker  in  rear  than  in  front; 
and  therefore  liable  t^)  be  turned  by  any  force  breakm^^  through  the 
chain.  The  Japanese  slowly  pushed  on  through  a  difficult  country 
towards  Port  Arthnr,  while  the  balk  of  the  fleet — said  to  be  11 
men.Hxf-war,  8  torpedo-boats,  and  some  tian^rts— remained  in 
dose  watch  on  the  Ghinese  fleet  in  Wei-hai-weL  Now  and  then  the 
Chinese  offered  a  stout  lenslanoe,  but  generally  the  difficulties  were 
more  topographical  than  miUtaiy.  But  the  end  was  inevitable,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  November,  nineteen  days  after  the 
troops  disembarked,  Pert  Arthur  was  in  possession  of  Marshal 
Oyama.  The  msin  fleets  though  present,  held  aloof  altogether,  but, 
in  a  modem  application  ni  the  old  principile,  some  torpedo-boats 
and  one  or  two  smaU  vessels  shelled  the  country  in  advance  of  the 
troops,  and  to  a  certain  extent  dtstmeted  the  attention  of  the  sea- 
feced  works. 

•  The  defences  of  Port  Arthur  appear  to  have  been— following 
modem  usage-^nch  stronger  on  the  sea  side,  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  experience,  attack  was  least  to  be  expected,  than  on  the  land 
side.   Five  forts  on  the  west  sjde^  and  three  on  the  east  side,  com- 
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tnanded  the  entrance ;  there  were  also  two  lines  of  sabmariiie  mines 
][)roteotu)g  it,  md  these  were  guarded  considmble  niimbers  of 
field-pieeeB  and  nuehine-guns*  But  the  oontlniiouB  teuhiag  of 
histo^  had  been  that  oompaimtivelj  slight  defenoes  would  prevent 
the  baxaid  of  a  sea  attack,  and  Port  Arthur  fisU  to  the  land  attaok  of 
troops  carried  over  a  commanded  sea,  in  what  was  quite  the  usual 
way.  It  appears  that,  after  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Port 
Arthur,  most  of  Marshal  Ojsma's  army  either  maiehed  north  by 
land  or  was  earned  up  by  sea  and  landed  at  the  bead  of  the  liau* 
tung  Gul^  in  support  of  the  First  Army  cpeiatang  in  Blanehuria. 
That  anny,  however,  was  prasodtly  cut  off  fimn  the  sea  by  the 
gathering  of  ice  along  the  shore. 

As  early  as  October  29th  it  was  reported  that  a  third  Japanese 
army  of  24^000  men  was  being  assembled  at  Hiroshima,  to  be  em^ 
barked  for  some  destination,  whioh,  like  every  other  proposed  move- 
ment  of  the  Japanese,  was  kept  a  profound  secret*  On  December 
loth  it  was  stated  to  be  yet  at  Hiroshima  waiting  orders.  The 
watch  was  still  kept  up  on  the  Chinese  fleet  in  Wei-hai-wei,  and 
about  the  18th  of  December  a  sailing  store-ship  with  supplies  for  the 
fleet  was  captured  by  the  Japanese  and  carried  to  Ta-lien-hwau.  Ou 
the  2l8t  it  was  reported  from  Shanghai  that  the  Japanese  tieet — 
possibly  a  part  of  it — had  ?ailf*d  from  Port  Artlmr,  escorting  sofkh 
transports  bound  to  the  southward.  Uu  the  23rd  it  was  reported 
horn  Hiroshima  that  25,000  troops  would  be  embarked  there  iu  the 
course  of  the  week.  On  the  2Jth  it  was  reported  from  Tientsin  that 
Japanese  cruisers*  were  reconnoitring  the  coast  above  Wei-hai-wei. 
On  tlie  8th  of  Janu.tt y,  IbUJ,  it  was  reported  that  several  transpoi-ts 
with  j[jart  of  the  third  Japanese  army  ou  board  had  left  Hiro>liiin,i. 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  embarkation  of  the  whole  would  he 
complete  by  the  1 1th. 

On  the  19tb,  Japanese  ahJ^s — said  to  be  three  in  number— and 
a  landed  force  of  2,000  men,  bombarded  the  finrtified  town  of  Teng- 
chu,  which  is  on  the  Shaa-tung  coast,  nearly  south  of  Port  Artbur, 
and  70  miles  west  of  Wei«hai-wei.  By  night&E  the  guns  were 
silenced,  and  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  TictoEs*  Ftobably  this 
was  not  only  a  diversion,  but  was  intended  to  cut  the  westywn  eom- 
mnnications  of  Wei-hai-wei,  and  especially  the  tdegraph  between 
Wei-hair'wei  and  Peidn,  whidi  passes  through  Teng-chik 

It  was  finally  announced  fiom  Tientsin,  on  the^Oth  of  Januaiy, 
that  a  Japanese  force  had  landed  at  Tnng-tcheng  Bay  to  the  south 
of  the  Shan-tung  Fromontoiy,  that  is  to  say,  about  25  miles  by  land, 
as  the  crow  flies,  from  Wei-hai-weL  Fifty  transports  were  said  to 
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have  yak  in  am  appeamnoey  and  the  disembarkatioii  m  begun  at 
onoe. 

Meantime,  a  third  Japanese  landing  Was  effected  at  Ning-bat\ 
between  Chefu  and  Wei-hai-wet,  in  thin  case  with  a  more  definite 
pnrpoee  of  ekMing  the  road  .to  Wei-faai-wei,  .while  the  troope  knded 
at  Teng-cha  were  withdiawn. 

There  had  been  some  Uttle  opposition  to  the  landing  in  Yong- 
tcheng  Bay,  but  the  fewgonspiaoed  topirotect  the  shore  were  easily 
silenoed  and  captured  by  an  advanced  guard  of  Marines  landed  for 
the  purpose.  A  blinding  mowstorm  had  concealed  the  appro-.tch  of 
the  flotilla  from  the  Chinese,  but  this  was  followed  by  bright 
weather-  and  keen  frost,  which  placed  the  country  in  an  admirable 
state  for  marching  over. 

On  the  27th  it  was  announced  from  Chefu  that  there  were  20 
Japanese  war-ships  and  19  transports  in  Yung-tcheng  Bay,  and  that 
tlie  laivled  rnmy  was  ste^idily  advancing  on  ^^'ei-hai-wei.  Except 
lor  the  island  ot  Jjcu-kung-iaii,  which  lies  across  the  Ijayand  divides 
access  to  it  into  two  channeL<,  one  to  the  west  a  mile  wide,  and  the 
«»t)ier  to  the  eastward  two  and  a-lialf  miles  wide,  the  andaiia^e  tliere 
vvuuUl  u]K?n  to  the  north-east.  But  the  width  of  the  channels,  on 
the  one  hand,  invites  attack  from  the  seA  on  any  shipping  inside, 
but,  ou  the  other  liaud,  enables  war-ships  some  freedom  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  sea  attack.  A  fortified  island  like  Leu-kung- 
tan  is  a  aoit  of  Somteir  o?er  again,  ditficalt  to  reduce  wholly,  except 
by  attaek  from  the  sea,  and  capaUe  of  holding  out  for  ft  eonsideiable 
period  against  any  land  force  which  might  Imve  captnied  the  works 
npon  the  mainland.  The  war-ehips,  again ,  within  the  harbour,  would 
not  on^  be  capaUe  of  defending  themselves  against  an  enemy's 
fleet  emtside,  but  might  give  great  support  to  the  island  and  main- 
land batteries  in  resisting  land  and  sea  attacks.  On  the  other  hand, 
unless  there  were  a  perfect  system  of  booms  and  minea  extending 
over  an  are  more  than  three  miles  long,  the  war-ships  were  peenliarly 
open  to  the  new  method  of  attack,  under  cover  of  night,  which  the 
toipedo-boat  has  developed*  Wei-hai-wei,  again,  was  not  like  Port 
Arthur,  where  a  landed  army,  flanked  by  warships,  could  hold  a 
narrow  neok  of  land,  and  so  keep  its  rear  free.  A  military  force 
attacking  W^hai*wei  from  the  land  side  must  sprtad  itself  over  a 
wide  arc,  and  leave  its  rear  open  at  every  point  to  the  snooeHsful 
attack  of  even  a  small  relieving  army.  It  seem<?  entirely  a  question 
whether  the  land  defence  of  a  place  like  Wei-hm-wei  would  not  be 
better  effected  by  small  works  and  garrisons  and  a  moving  army  in 
the  vicinity,  than  by  having  defending  works  and  a  large  army  shn^ 
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up  in  an  inner  circle.  Bat  thoagh,  as  the  Japanese  advaiioed,  if  was 
reported  that  a  garrison  of  11,000  men  manned  the  wurks  of'W«i* 
hai-wei,  Maruhal  Oyama,  who  had  arrived  from  Port  Arthur  a&d 
taken  the  command  of  the  Thfl-d  Army,  doubtless  felt  pretty  secure 

against  thf»  arrival  of  any  relieving  force. 

By  till*  .')!)( h  of  Janunry  tlu*  Japanese  had  drawn  a  cordon  round 
t!io  <lt'fence3  of  Wei-hai-wei,  and  the  place  was  fally  invested  by 
land  and  sea.  The  prize  before  the  invaders  wa;*  not  onlv  the  jiort 
itself,  but  almost  the  whole  Chineise  navj  which  was  at  anchor 
there. 

With  marvel  in  II-  -peed  the  Japanese  army  c-aptu  red  tiie  chain  of 
forts  which  iiiirrounded  the  town  and  harbour.  They  were  stale*!  to 
be  all  in  the  enemy's  hands  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  January, 
and  on  the  1st  of  February  it  was  reported  that  the  Japanese  were 
turning  the  guns  of  the  captured  forts  upon  the  war-hhips  and  on  the 
island  forts.  But  it  was,  very  likely  truly,  stated  that  verv  little 
fire  was  directeil  upon  the  war-ships,  in  the  hope — a  hope  whicli  the 
dogged  tenacity  of  the  Chinese  seamen  frustrated — that  they  might 
ultimately  fall  into  Japanese  hands  intact. 

Following  all  the  war  precedents^  the  Japanese  fleet  kept  well  out 
of  mnge  of  seriovi  damage  Irom  the  shore  batteries,  and  only  offered 
a  desultory  and  distant  fire  upon  ships  and  shore.  But  the  Chinese 
war-ships,  especially  the  batde-ship  Tity/  Yuen,  showed  a  most 
gallant  fiont^  and  actually  shelled  the  Japanese  out  of  one  of  the 
eaptured  forts. 

But  the  weather  was  telling  terribly  against  the  Japanese  fleet. 
There  were  20  degrees  of  frost  with  a  northern  gale  which  made 
Admiral  Ito's  position  off  the  port  most  insecure.  He  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  the  main  part  of  his  fleet  to  Yung-tcheng  Bay,  kuTing 
only  a  small  squadron- to  watch  the  Gbinese  fleet. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  should  see  the  modeni  adrolral,  not- 
withstanding all  the  material  ohaoges  which  surround  him,  following 
precisely  in  the  steps  of  Hawke  or  of  Howe  when  assailed  by  hea^y 
weaker.  Doubtless  the  steam  fleet  would  not  be  so  early  compelled 
to  quit  its  post  as  the  sailing  fleet  was,  and  doubtless  its  return 
would  be  more  speedy ;  but  yet  it  seeks  the  nearest  sh^ter — in  this 
case  40  miles  off—just  as  the  sailing  fleet  was  compelled  to  do  in  the 
days  gone  by. 

Admiral  Ito  was  back  again  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and  the  fleet 
took  a  more  prominent  part  than  hitherto  in  joininj^  the  land  works 
in  their  fire  on  the  island  forts  and  on  the  Chinese  war-ships.  But 
both  of  these  resisted  with  a  dogged  determination,  and  replied  to 
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the  Ja{>!uie3e  fire  with  a  gaUantxy  which  had  hatdly  been  before  dis- 
played by  the  Chinese.  No  material  change  seems  to  have  been 
effiBctod  by  a  bombardment  whieh  was  murmly  carried  on  by  both 
sides  until  night  fell. 

On  the  4th  the  bombardment  reojiened,  and  continued  all  day 
without  any  real  advance  being  made  by  the  Jajmne^e. 

Both  entruuees  to  the  harbour  were  guarded  by  a  double  line  of 
submarine  mines,  and  also  by  certain  obstrnetions  defending  the 
iu!ier  yK-nff^r<  against  torpedo-boat  attack.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
tiie  mere  belief  that  such  thinirs  exi.-tcd,  coupled  witli  the  ocular 
demonstration  ati'orded  liy  <he  forts,  were  eflectiw  iu  preventing 
any  i-lose  attack  by  the  Japanese  fleet  ;  Imt  from  the  first.  Admiral 
Ito  lutd  proposed  to  employ  the  torpedo-lxmt  force  of  wliich  he  was 
jjosseased  in  a  night  attack  upon  some  of  the  sliips.  On  the  night 
of  the  30th  of  January,  the  western  forts  being  then  in  Japanese 
han<ls,  the  torpedo-boat  flotilla  was  directed  to  force  the  western 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  As  the  boats  were  creeping  silently  in, 
however,  they  were  observed  by  their  friends  in  the  land  forte,  who, 
taking  than  for  the  enemy,  opened  fire  upon  them.  This  awoke 
the  Chinese  to  their  danger,  and  they  joined  hidiscrimhiately  in  the 
bombardment*  The  Japanese  toqiedo-boate  had  no  option  but  to 
retire,  which  tiiej  did»  Another  attempt  was  made  on  the  night  of 
the  2nd  February,  but  this  time  the  Chinese  were  folly  on  the  alert, 
and  the  flotilhi  was  withdrawn. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th,  Admiral  Ito  sent  two  divisions  of  his  15 
torpedo-boats  in,  as  soon  as  the  moon  set,  through  the  eastern  en- 
trance, the  third  divisioa  watching  the  western  entrance.  The  boats 
met  a  variety  of  obstacles,  but  ultimately  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  bay  and  forming  a  circle  round  the  Chinese  ships  which  were 
gathered  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  island  and  its  forts.  One  of  the 
boats  got  within  range  of  the  Ting  Yuen  unobserved,  and  fired  two 
torpedoes  at  her,  both  taking  effect,  and  sending  the  ship  instantly 
to  the  bottom.  Tlie  Chinese  at  once  opened  a  stirring  tire.  A  shell 
exploded  in  the  engine-room  of  one  torpedo-boat,  which  d^troyed 
her  and  her  crew.  Three  of  the  boats  ran  ashore,  and  two  broke 
their  propellers  against  the  obstrnctions  or  the  rocks.  Only  one 
boat  escaped  entirely  untouched,  and  it  was  on  bonrd  lier,  appa- 
rently, that  the  officer  in  command  and  his  two  look-outs  were  frozen 
to  death  at  their  posts. 

Heavily  damaged  as  the  tiotiila  was,  some  ot  tlie  boats  rftiewed 
the  attack  on  the  night  of  the  oth  of  February,  tiring  torpedoes 
with  apparent  effect  on  three  ships,  and  these  boats  returned  ud- 
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hat  iikhL  The  damaged  torpedo^boaU  were  towed  to  Port  Arthur  for 
repair. 

On  the  nilrlit  of  the  7th,  Admiral  Ito,  without  meetini;  with  any 
opposition,  destroyed  the  boom  which  extended  400  yards  irom  the 
niainhmd  of  the  eastern  entrance. 

The  ishiiul  forts  and  13  remaininpr  war-ships  were  holdin<;  out  Jis 
obstiuately  as  ever  on  the  moiniuu,  of  the  8th,  atid  the  japauebe 
Hhips  appear  to  have  closed  in  upon  them  on  that  day.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  torpedo-boats  in  attempting  to  escape — apparently  in  day- 
Uglit — ^were  sud  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Japanese.  On  the  9th 
the  boabudiaent  was  renewed,  and  the  OKin^  Yum  ym  sunk  by 
prajectOea» 

Bat  the  very  gallant  defence  of  the  fleet  and  the  island  fbtta,  so 
honouiable  to  Admiial  ling  and  to  Oeneial  Chang,  who  ms  in  oom* 
numd  of  the  island,  ooold  not  last  for  ever.  It  had  all  aloi^  been  a 
question  of  days,  and  it  soon  became  a  question  of  hoars,  when  snr> 
render  wonid  be  oflfeied. '  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  Admiral 
Ting,  having  held  his  own  for  14  dear  days,  offered  the  surrender 
of  the  fleet  and  idand  and  the  remaining  forts  to  Admiral  Ito  on 
condition  that  the  lives  of  all  should  be  spated.  A  coiions  sense  of 
pathos  sufionnds  the  stipalation.  Want  of  knowledge  of,  and  prsc* 
taoe  in,  western  methods  of  war  may  be  said  to  have  lost  the  day  to 
a  great  nation  composed  of  splendid  raw  material,  and  given  it  to  a 
smaller  one  which  added  to  its  capacities  the  knowledge  and  pnctice 
which  the  Chinese  lacked.'  When  the  time  for  surrender  comes,  the 
gallant  Chinese  commander  shows  no  knowledge  of  how  and  why  he 
has  lost  the  day,  and  is  far  away  back  in  the  times  when  massacre  of 
prisoners  was  a  mere  incident.  Some  feeling  as  to  the  pity  of  it 
could  searcely  have  been  absent  from  the  mind  of  Admical  Ito  when 
he  granted  the  terms  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Nor  can  we  read  without  stronjo;  sympathy,  the  further  account 
wirich  tells  us  how,  when  Admiral  Ifo'.s  envoy,  bearing  his  acceptance* 
of  Admiral  Ting's  terms,  returned  to  the  Ja[(uicse  flag-ship  nnxt 
morning,  he  told  how  the  Chinese  Admiral  and  General,  the  two 
men  who  had  done  mobt  honour  to  the  Chinese  name  since  the  war 
began,  had  destroyed  themselves.  Who  shall  cast  a  stone  at  the 
memorials  of  two  men  who  certainly  had  a  sense  of  greatness  in  them, 
if  their  environment  warped  it  ? 

The  surrender  was  complete  on  February  13th,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Chinese  fleet,  including  the  battle-ship  Chen  Yv^n^  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Wei-hai-^ei  lacked  the  sole  land  defence  which  is  competent  to 
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pfoteet  tmcHi  a  port :  namely,  a  soffioie&t  moving,  or  relieving  army. 
Witfaoiit  this,  it  fell  as  every  place  nrnst  611,  when  properly  attacked 
by  aa  enemy  in  command  of  the  see,  and  using  it, 

FVom  fint  to  last  the  lessons  of  histoiy  irere  oonflrmed  at  Wei- 
bai-wei.  A  sheltered  and  piaeticaliy  unfortified  landing^plaoe  wan 
ehosen,  though  the  subsequent  march  was  made  the  longer  thereby* 
A  close  watoh  in  suffioient  fijcoe  was  kept  npon  the  only  Chinese  ships 
capable  of  inter&iing  with  the  invMion.  So  &r  as  the  land  defences 
were  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fleet  took  do  <fireot  part  in 
their  capture.  But  the  island,  as  it  happened,  could  not  be  etinWy 
assailed  except  by  the  fleet,  for  the  Chinese  disabled  most  of  the 
^mis  of  the  western  forts,  which  commanded  those  on  Leu-kung-tau 
Jdand,  before  abandoning  them,  and  the  eastern  forts,  though  intact 
and  otherwise  available,  were  5,000  yards  from  the  islarul,  and  the 
batteries  on  it  were -probably  invisible  from  the  mainland  batteries 
to  the  ea«!t. 

Then  the  ships  wliich  forrae<l  the  m.'iinstay  of  the  defpncp  were 
proper  ohjorts  of  attack  by  ships,  even  though  they  were,  to  !>n(,  li  a 
large  extent,  covered  by  the  tire  of  the  isUmd  forts.  Hut  tlic  care 
wliich  the  Japanese  conHn;)n(ler>  tfok  lo  beep  out  of  close  rani^e  with 
the  batteries  is  a  striking  repetition  of  the  tactics  pursued  in  the 
j>a8t. 

Doubtlessi  there  was  no  greit  precedent  for  the  persistent  and 
successive  attack©  uf  the  ships  by  torpedo-boats,  l)ut  it  would  ha\<» 
been  a  strange  anomaly  had  the  Japanese  not  used  the  new  force  iii 
the  new  way  which  it  had  been  specially  designed  to  follow. 

Throughoot  the  whole  war  it  had  been  found  easy  for  a  section  of 
those  who  consider  these  matters  to  pass  their  lesions  by,  somewhat 
contemptuously,  with  the  allegation  that  tha  absolute  collapse  of  the 
Chinese  at  ever}'  point  had  rendered  tSi  the  opemtions  null  and  void 
as  pmotlcal  examples.  Saab,  reasoning  might  properly  be  available 
liad  there  been  anything  new  or  surprising  in  the  methods  pursued, 
and  in  the  results  of  them*  Bnt  where  we  read,  in  the  former  chap- 
ters of  this  wurk,  example  after  example  of  the  oonsequenees  of 
certain  methods  of  procedure,  and- how  one  method  produces  succesft, 
Mid  anothor  foilure ;  and  when  we  find  the  Japanese  always  adopts 
ing  the  methods  which  led  to  the  one,  and  eschewing  those  which 
led  to  the  other,  we  can  scarcely  nmke  more  of  the  Chinese  failures, 
than  to  say  that  the  Japanese  successes  were  more  speedy  and  less 
costly  than  they  would  have  been  had  a  stronger  foe  been  met. 

In  any  case  we  must  except  the  Tinrj  Yuen  and  the  Ckm  Yiien^ 
and  perliaps  other  of  the  Chinese  ships,  from  the  stigma  of  being 
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contemptible  enemies.  The  ships  were  at  least  quite  as  well  fought^ 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  as  the  general  ran  of  those  which  we  met 

and  eonqnert'd  in  our  later  wars  with  France. 

I  conclude  this  cbaj)ter  during  the  armistice,  which  it  may  l>e 
hoped  will  lead  to  pearo.  Just  l>efore  it  was  agnnxl  nn,  the  .Ta|Miiio>e 
had  made  an  •'usy  capture  of  the  IN'scadoro  Islands,  and  it  \va^  evi- 
dent that  wit  li  them  it  wa«  oiily  a  <jnesti<in  of  the  availability  of 
troops  what  further  contjuest^-  uould  he  achieved. 

But  tlie  LfentTal  eunelusion  must  be  that  the  Korean  War  gives  ns 
no  reason  for  Ix'lirving  tl»at  any  of  the  new  inventions  have  moditied 
the  leading  priuciplet;  of  Naval  VY^artare. 


APPENDIX 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

Aiunii*l<n»  duuTMsCer  of  ihe  war^Nftval  fovoe  on  eadi  side. — OaiueB  prafmting 

ptivateering.— Captures  of  merchant  ships. — Blockade. — Absence  of  attempts  to 
wftt^'h  or  Trta?!k  the  rnrm}  .--Resulting  division  of  United  States  forci".  Aiiffmrnta- 
tion  of  Ainericau  navai  force. — IntelligeQce. — Control  of  naval  muvumutit  from 
WMhington. — Statas  of  telegraph  oftbtw.— Atteoka  en  torritocy  by  neval  forae  alone. 
— Panic  on  United  States  coasts. — Naval  attacks  on  -horo  hritti  rics.  Dowey's 
opei»tioii8  at  Manila. — Attack  on  war-ships  at  Cardenas.— Encovinters  with  bafc> 
twiet.-'Attaek  on  Ban  ^nan  batteriea.— Efleot  of  oonunaod  of  Ibe  ton.— Attack  on 
Manzanillo.— Effect  of  the  "fleet  in  being."— NftVil  basfla.— LatVMAou:  Santiaco 
and  Porto  Rioo. — DifSerentiaiion  of  naval  force. 

The  Spamsh-AmeiiQaii  war,  commencing  on  April  21, '1898, 
and  ending  with  the  annistice  prodaimed  on  the  12th  of  Angost 
in  the  same  year,  partook  of  the  anomalous  character  whid^  is 
discoverable  in  the  war  of  American  Independence,  and  the 
Ghino-Japanese  war  described  in  Chapter  XIX.  In  both  these 
wars  there  was  a  particular  objective  to  which  attention  was 
directed,  and  which  gave  a  certain  colour  to  what  was  done, 
differing  from  that  whicli  has  generally  controlled  and  modified 
the  condnct  of  naval  war  when  nation  has  been  set  a^jainst 
natiuu  with  only  a  <::eneral  strugj.rle  for  the  mastery.  France 
and  Spain,  in  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  were  determined  to  injure  us  by 
detaching  altogether  from  the  Empire  the  already  revolted 
American  Colonies.  Most  of  what  was  done  was  subsidiary  to 
that  object;  and  oor  enemies  succeeded  because  we  had  not 
naval  force  sofficient  to  match  the  naval  combination  against  us. 
The  Franco-Spanish  attack  on  Gibr»*t8r  was  subsidiary  to  the 
main  object,  inasmuch  as  it  com|ieUed  us  to  divide  our  naval 
forces  on  opposite  shores  of*  the  Atlantic,  and  on  each  shore  we 

•  Una  chapter  ia  ehlafly  baaad  on  the  Appendix  to  Gut  Report  of  the  Chief  of  th» 
BitfMU  <if  Kanngathm  at  Waahington.  1608. 
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were,  on  the  whole,  overmateluHl  1)V  the  combined  flrrt?:.  Oiir 
home  fleet  retirerl  before  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet.  olT  riyniouth, 
in  1779;  De  Grasse,  off  the  Chesapeake,  in  JTsl,  succeeded  in 
his  object,  in  spite  of  the  presence  and  Hmited  attack  of  the  tleet 
under  Graves  and  Hood;  while  Howe,  in  1782,  retired  before  the 
combined  Franco- Spanish  fleet  iu  the  Straitti  ui  Gibraltar.  The 
sea  in  this  war  was  unoccupied  territory.    There  was  no  distinct 
attempt  on  either  side  to  assume  the  command  of  it.  The 
nomerically  superior  force  choee  rather  to  directly  achieve  the 
ohject  in  view  by  operating  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,, 
and  by  threatening  Gibraltar,  than  to  obtain  it  indirectly  by 
closinj;  on  the  naval  forces  of  Great  T^ritain.  by  watching  and 
masking  them,  so  as  to  ensure  the  fail  of  the  territories  threatened- 
by  depriving  them  of  succour  or  sustenance.   Our  own  naval 
force  was  disti acted  between  the  desire  to  sustain  our  military 
force  in  America,  to  preserve  Gibraltar,  and  to  guard  against 
the  invasion  of  the  British  Islands, 

This  auunialouii  character  of  the  war  was  maintained  through- 
out ;  so  that  it  may  be  considered  whether  liodncy's  victory  in 
1782,  had  it  been  achieved  before  the  fall  of  lork-tovvn,  might 
not  have  put  the  Allies  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and  destroyed 
the  abnormal  character  of  the  contest.  The  peace  naturally 
followed,  because  the  French  had  attained  the  chief  object  for 
which  they  went  to  war,  and  because  its  continuation  might — 
after  such  a  victory — have  proved  wholly  disadvantageous  to 
them. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  principal  objective  of  tlie  war 
was  distant,  and  may  be  treated  as  equi-4istant,  &om  the  head- 
quarters of  the  several  navies  engaged. 

In  the  Chino- Japanese  war  the  objective  was  tlie  Korea.  This 
was  territory  not  very  distant  from  the  lieadqiiarters  of  either 
navy,  but  may  be  considered  also  as  havnif.^  l)een  equi-distant 
from  each.  The  Ja))anese  object  was  to  turn  the  Chinese  out  of 
that  territory ;  and  at  first  they  sought  their  object  directly  by 
landing  troops  on  the  territory,  ignoring,  as  it  were,  the  existmce 
of  the  Chinese  fleet ;  while  the  Chinese  sought  to  defend  their 
territory  directly  by  landing  troops  also.  On  neither  side  were 
these  landings  considered  acts  of  war  at  first,  and  the  Korea  stood 
for  a  common  territory,  while  the  sea  surrounding  its  shores  stood 
for  a  common  sea. 

There  was  no  war,  in  fact,  until  the  Japanese  claimed  a  com- 
mand  of  the  sea  by  interfering  with  the  conveyance  of  Chinese 
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troopB.  Then  came  war,  and  the  choice  of  cann  ing  it  on  in  the 
anomalous  way  it  had  began,  or  of  siting  tip  a  straggle  for  the 

command  of  the  sea,  under  the  conviction  that  whichever  side 
obtained  it  would  neeesBarily  do  all  that  was  desired  to  be  done 
afterwards.  The  momalous  method  was  chosen.  Neither  side 
made  any  attempt  to  watch  and  mask  the  fleets  of  the  other. 
The  Japanese  fleet  remained  as  it  were  on  the  defensive,  while 
carrying  on  the  offensive  against  Cln'na  by  ineans  of  a  land  war 
in  the  Jvorea,  and  leaving  the  seu  common,  in  spite  of  the  claam 
they  had  so  far  made  ^ood  to  command  it. 

The  Chinese  look  the  same  line  io  trusting  to  the  convoy  of  a 
defensive  force  to  land  troops  upon  a  shore  that  was  not  hostile. 
It  was  therefore  accident,  and  not  intoition,  that  favou^t  the 
two  fleets  into  battle  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  and  in  the  result 
placed  the  command  of  the  sea  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 
But  from  this  moment  the  war  assumed  a  normal  form.  The 
Japanese  original  object  was  gained  by  the  victory  of  her  anny 
at  Ping- Yang;  and  had  that  been  obtained  before  the  Chinese 
started  their  transports  and  the  convoking  fleet  across  the  Yellow 
Sea,  a  peace  might  have  been  concluded  without  any  contest 
between  the  navies.  liiu  the  battle  of  Ping- Yang  was  fought  on 
the  15th  of  St  ptember,  and  tlie  battle  of  Yalu  on  the  17th,  so 
that  the  one  was  without  intiuence  on  the  other.  Then,  as  the  . 
Chinese  made  no  overtures,  the  war  fell  into  normal  channels. 
The  Japanese  not  only  claimed,  but  made  good  their  claim,  to 
the  command  of  the  sea.  They  undertook  a  general  attack  on 
China,  and  conducted  a  series  of  brilliant  assaults  upon  territory, 
all  the  features  of  which  were  mere  repetitions  of  those  described 
in  the  later  chapters  of  this  hook. 

When  we  look  at  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
we  note  at  once  the  same  primarily  anomalous  conditions.  The 
object  of  the  United  States  was  to  turn  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Cuba,  and  had  Spain  been  wise,  she  would  have  taken  Admiral 
Cervera's  sound  advice  at  the  outset,  and  have  made  a  bargain 
for  the  surrender  of  Cuba  whicli  would  have  rid  her  of  a  trouble- 
some and  expensive  appendage  without  loss  either  financially  or 
in  honour.  In  this  case  the  objective  was  close  to  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  and  she  had  set  up  a  naval  base  at  Key  West 
which  was  only  one  hundred  miles  from  the  principal  port  of 
Cuba,  Havana.  Havana  was,  however,  more  than  forty  times  as 
for  from  Cadiz ;  and  it  was  this  disparity  in  distances  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  deteimined  the  character  of  the  naval  war. 
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This  cfaaiacter  is  differentiated  tiom  that  of  the  war  of  American 
Independence  and  the  Ghino-Japanese  War,  inasmncb  as  Great 
Britain  and  China  flncoonxed  their  forces  in  America  and  in  the 
Korea  to  a  great  extent,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  whereas 
Cuba  received  no  support  from  Spain  after  war  was  declared, 
unless  the  abortive  effort  of  Cervera's  squadron  can  be  couRidered 
as  such.  But  as  in  the  earlier  war  there  were  parts  of  the 
American  shores,  and  miuiy  ports,  that  were  friendly  to  Great 
Britain,  while  other  parts  of  the  shore  and  other  ports  were 
friendly  to  the  French;  so  it  was  in  Korea  tliat  poits  and  shores 
were  in  some  places  friendly  to  Japan,  and  others  friendly  to 
China ;  and  it  was  anticipated  that  parts  of  the  shore  of  Cuba,  and 
some  of  the  ports,  would  be  foimd  fidendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  others  friendly  to  Spain.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  there 
was  no  suitable  or  convenient  port  in  Cuba  that  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  therefore  friendly  to  the  United  States ; 
while  even  parte  of  the  shore  that  were  taken  as  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  turned  out  to  be  otherwise  when  minor  landings 
in  order  to  offer  succour  and  support  to  the  insurgents  were 
attempt  I'd  hy  America.  And  while  there  were  British  troops  in 
America,  and  Japanese  troops  in  Korea,  at  the  outbreak  of  those 
wars,  Cuha  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  enemy's  country 
to  the  United  States  in  1898.  Supposin;^',  therefore,  that  the 
Spanish  naval  force  had  been  etfective  enough  to  have  taken 
advantage  uf  the  position,  the  ribks  that  the  United  States  ran  in 
proposing  to  ignore,  as  it  were,  the  action  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
was  much  greater  than  that  which  was  run  by  France,  or  by 
Japan,  in  tiie  previous  wars.  On  the  other  hand,  a  true  gauge  of 
SpaoiBh  power  might  have  justified  the  decision  come  to  by  the 
United  States,  in  the  princiides  adopted  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  a  peaceable  solution  of  the 
international  difficulty  might  have  been  found,  had  events  not  been 
precipitated  by  the  instantaneous  destruction  of  the  United  States 
ship  Maine  from  explosion  in  tlie  harbour  of  Havana.  In  the 
United  States,  opinion  was  imiversal  that  the  terrible  event  had 
been  caused  by  the  treaclicrons  firing  of  a  heavy  submarine  mine 
placed  in  contact  with  tlic  l)Ottom  of  the  ship  ni  order  to  destroy 
her  and  all  vvlio  were  un  board  her.  Perhaps  the  opinion  was  as 
widely  spread  in  the  United  Ivmgdom  that  the  explosion  was 
interior  and  spontaneous.  Not  impossibly  the  opposite  opinions 
were  excited  and  controlled  by  antecedent  conditions  of  mind. 
The  oncers  of  the  Maim  took  the  ship  into  Havana  harbour  in 
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full  expectation  that  some  dastardly  attempt  to  destroy  her  would 
be  made.  The  ordinary  Euglishmau  I'uund  it  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  intention  so  wicked;  or  if  he  got  over  this  conception, 
then  he  fhought  its  madness  and  its  stupidity  would  have 
restrained  any  body  of  men  from  contemplating  it.  For  it  was 
certain  that  if  the  Maine  was  destroyed  by  a  sabmarine  mine  of 
the  character  snpposed,  the  preparation  must  have  engaged  the 
services  of  many  men,  and  a  Special  manufactare  and  arrange- 
ment, hardly  possible  without  some  aiitliorisation. 

Bat  those  who  wrote  in  England  on  the  subject,  with  the 
evidence  of  the  Amencan  inquiry  before  them,  could  not  see  that 
thorn  was  any  proof  except  of  the  interior  explosion  of  magazines. 
They  rtH-aliiMl  tlu;  unexplained  explosion  of  the  ma^fazine  of  tho 
Dotterel,  and  chose  in  their  thought  the  Hne  of  least  resistance. 
The  spontaneous  exph^sion  of  certain  hi^'hl  v  tempered  steel  shells 
on  l)oanl  a  l>ritisli  niUiU-of-war  subsequeoily  has  not  tended  to 
convert  tlie  English  to  the  American  view ;  but  however  the  truth 
may  lie,  the  disaster  forced  the  nmning»  and  the  United  States 
went  to  war  with  Spain,  shouting  the  chosen  battlen^y — 
'*  Bemember  the  Maine  t " 

The  naval  forces  of  the  two  conntries  showed  on  the  face  of 
things  a  considerable  snperiority  on  the  side  of  tiie  United  States 
over  Spain.  I  myself  calculated  that  the  American  naval  forces 
stood  as  three  to  two  when  compared  with  those  of  Spain.  The 
Spanish  Admiral,  Cervera,  calculated  before  the  war,  that  the 
Spanish  force  was  less  than  two-titths  of  that  of  the  United 
States.*  Hut  then  the  United  States  added  greatly  to  the 
effective  force  of  lier  navy  by  purchasing  considerahle  numbers  of 
yachts  and  other  swift  vessels,  and  l)y  hiring  several  large  and 
fast  steam  ships,  which,  as  patrols  and  scouts,  relieved  the 
ettective  warships  for  combatant  services.  + 

•  Views  of  Admiral  Cerrrrn  regarding  tlie  Spanish  Navy  in  the  lafr  War,  published 
by  the  Of&oe  ol  N«v»i  luteUigeuce  at.  Waalungton,  1898.  Ho  calculated  the  die- 
placement  of  the  Untted  8tei«8  ship*  at  116,445  tavis,  m  agwtut  96,644  tons  lor  th« 

Spanish  HhipR.  He  took  the  oflenKive  povrar  of  thA  AuericaD  guns  as  roproscnted 
by  l;^2,T)7  when  that  of  the  Sp.inish  f»nn'<  was  rvpro^f^tited  bv  the  figure  50,622. 

f  Sixty-nine  regular  »hips  of  war  appeared  on  brasHcy's  list  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
1696.  Of  thflw,  twdw  bmng  obsolete,  with  tmootii-bore  guns,  were  not  employed 
Apart  from  harbour  defence  ;  while  nine  were  either  building  or  under  repair,  and 
tiie  SlaitM  being  destroyed,  made  up  a  lint  of  tweuty-two  ships  of  tho  regular  navy 
that  were  ineffective.  But,  according  to  the  returns,  beside  the  forty-seven  regular 
varahipe  employed,  ninety^four  pnrobMed  or  hired  shipe,  were  med  in  the  war,  m 
Well     four  of  the  regularly  enrolled  and  subsidised  ships  of  the  mercantile  marine. 

Spaiu,  according  to  the  same  authority,  powessed  fiitjr-five  warahipe  in  all,  iu- 
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In  connection  -with  these  disparities  of  force  a  remarkable 
change,  apparently  doe  to  the  change  in  propulBive  power,  made 
itself  manifest.  In  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  1812,  the  disparity  of  force  was  tzemendoos, 

Great  Britain  having  perhaps  a  thousand  ships  in  commissioni 
while  the  United  States  coald  nnmber  no  more  than  half  a  dozen 
frigates  and  six  or  eight  sloops  and  brigs.*    But  while  in  the 

Spanish-American  War,  only  Cervems  squadron  crossed  from 
Spain  to  operate  in  the  western  waters,  no  ship  from  the  United 
btatoR  crossed  tiie  Atlantic  to  interfere  with  Spanish  commerce, 
or  to  threaten  Spain  in  any  way.  In  the  war  of  1812,  while 
a  great  force  of  the  dominant  navy  crossed  to  America  and 
operated  on  the  United  States  coasts,  cruisers  I'rom  Amenca 
crossed  to  British  waters  and  not  only  threatened  and  inter- 
rupted commerce,  but  captozed  warships  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Channel. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  Spain  were  signatories  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  as  regarded  privateering.  The  ITnited 

States  disclaimed  ail  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  her  free- 
dom in  that  respect ;  and  though  Spain  reserved  her  liberty  of 

action,  she  did  not  send  out  a  single  privateer. 

I  think  these  two  conditions  of  the  war  must  be  taken  together. 
No  doubt  neither  nation  cared  to  lay  itself  open  to  a  char<;e  of 
being  belnnd  the  a;,'e  in  the  manner  of  conducting  civilised  war; 
but  had  tht^  pursuit  of  privateering  ofiFered  great  advantages 
either  to  the  Government  or  to  adventurers  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Spain,  ihc  reasons  agaiubt  taking  it  up  were  not  over- 
whehning. 

The  civilised  world  has  never  distinctly  condenmed  the  action 
of  the  Confederates  in  formaUy  commissioning  ships  to  prey  on 
the  conmierce  of  the  Federals ;  and  the  difference  between  the 
Aktbama,  for  instance,  and  a  privateer,  was  one.  only  conferred 

by  legal  formalities.  A.  privateer  is  a  warship  acting  under 
restrictions.  She  has  powers  of  capturing,  but  probably  less  of 
destroying,  for  her  rights  in  any  prize  only  appear  after  an 

fllttcttag  die  Cri»tobal  Colon  puiehMod  from  Italy,  but  only  Cerven'a  sqiudnm  of 
four  oniisers  a»d  three  torpcdo-boatdOBiroyers  crossed  the  Atlantio;  and  though  there 

was  a  considerable  nmnlu  r  prosuraably  effective  sliip-t,  gonrrally  of  small  size, 
in  Cuban  and  Porto  Kican  harbours,  they  ticarcely  made  au  appearance,  and  had 
litild  or  no  efCect  on  tbo  oourae  of  the  war.  TUb  Spuileh  ships  thiit  eua»  into  effeo- 
tive  contact  with  the  United  States  ships  were  til  deetxojed,  to  the  niunlME  of  nine 
ships  and  two  torptdo-l>out  destroyers. 
*  Roosevelt,  War  of  181^. 
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Admiralty  Court  has  pronounced  jutlj^inent,  and  if  she  destroys, 
there  is  nu  hmd  horn  wiiu  li  ^he  can  recover  value. 

A  belhgerent  government  liat*  only  to  commission  a  privateer, 
without  altering  her  condition  in  any  other  way,  to  convert  her 
into  a  warship,  with  powers  of  deetmction,  as  well  as  of  capture, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  conunander.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Spain  might  have  evaded  the  obloquy  of  sending  oat  privateers — 
supposing  such  obloquy  existed — by  commissioning  any  ships 
that  adventurers  offered.  But  the  doubt  is  whether  any  such 
did  offer.  Neither  the  Spanish  flat^  nor  the  American  flag  is 
frequently  met  with  at  sea;  and  nothmg  was  more  marked  in 
regard  to  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts  than  the  coal  difficulty. 
The  Sumter,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  ultimately  sold  in 
European  watirs  hecauso  it  became  impossible  tor  her  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  coal  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Alabama 
generally  cruised  under  sail,  and  cuntined  her  attacks  almost 
wholly  to  Federal  sailing  ships. 

I  caxmot  persuade  myself  thai  this  coal  question  is  insuperable, 
because  there  axe  few  coasts  in  the  world  where  there  are  not 
unguarded  smooth  water  anchorages,  where,  if  only  colliers  were 
at  hand,  they  could  be  brought  alongside  the  warship,  or  the 
privateer,  and  cleared.  But  the  whole  matter  requires  precon- 
sideration  and  organisation,  and  it  is  certain  that  on  neither 
side  in  the  Spanish-American  war  was  there  any  such  thing. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  coal 
question  yet  been  treated  as  one  necessary  to  arrange  in  a  per- 
manent and  mobile  fonn  as  of  vital  import.  But  if,  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  we  take  the  dilticulty  of  the  coal  question, 
and  the  smallnesb  of  the  result  likely  to  arise  from  any  organised 
isbuc  of  privateers,  or  of  commissioned  commcrce-destruycrti 
fitted  out  on  the  principle  of  the  Alahunia,  vvc  do  not  require  to 
set  up  international  proprieties  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any 
such, ships  on  either  side.  'The  fact  that  while  in  the  war  of 
1812,  warships  aud  privateers  were  found  efiective  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  were  so  used  by  all  parties  to  the  war,  while 
in  1608  neither  side  made  any  show  in  this  way,  should  convince 
us  that  the  question  of  ooal  supply  is  the  most  retarding  of  all 
the  influences  that  afifeet  modem  naval  warfare.*/ 

*  It  wUl  Iw  remembarad  ti»i  Pntnw  in  1670  propomd  to  fli  oat »  Tolunteer  fleet 

which  only  tla  thinneet  disguise  differentiated  from  prfv»toer«.  Prussia  Was  a 
party  to  the  iiecLiration  "f  Pfiri«i,anH  the  French  f ''Ov»Tnment  rfcinonHtrattHJ  on  that 
ground.    But  though  it  was  mude  quite  clear  that  the  pro|>oi%ed  uhi^  were  but 
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Light  is  thrown  upon  these  questions  by  an  examination  of  the 
official  liflt  of  captures — confessedly  inoomplete — published  by 
the  United  States  Qovenimrat.  It  looka  a  large  and  important 
list,  but  only  appears  so  from  its  form,  as  many  captures  are 
mentioned  several  times  over,  and  the  list  indodee  the  war  ships 
ca[)lured  at  Cuba  and  the  ships  which  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  na^  by  the  fall  of  ports  such  as  Manzanillo 
Santiago,  Ponce,  Arroyo,  and  others. 

In  reaHty  only  some  five  or  six  Spanish  ships  of  any  importance 
were  captured  or  destroyed,  the  two  larger,  the  Sajifo  Domingo, 
of  5,600  tons,  and  the  Alfonso  XIJ.,  of  perhaps  6,000  tons,  being 
debtroyed  when  attemptmg  to  run  the  blockade  at  Cienfuegos 
and  Havanti  respectively.  Most  of  the  other  captures  were 
iuiiiguiiicant  sailing  vcsscIb  and  tishiiig  boats.  The  Spauibh  navy 
on  its  own  side  made  only  two  or  three  captures,  and  these  were 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.*  PracticaUy  it  may  be  repeated  that 
on  neither  side  was  the  commerce  great  enough,  or  the  merchant 
ships  nnmerons  enough,  under  the  belligerent  flags,  to  tempt 
merchants  to  engage  in  privateering,  had  it  been  open  to  them. 

When  a  state  of  war  then  was  declared,  the  United  States, 
looking  to  the  force  and  character  of  the  Spanish  nav^'  and  the 
distance  of  its  headquarters  from  Cuba,  believing  also  that  Cuban 
shores  were  muc]\  more  friendly  than  they  turned  out  to  be, 
deterniinoil  to  ignore  tln'  Spanish  naval  forces  on  the  borders  of 
thfc  Atlantic,  and  to  proceed  aj^ainst  Cuba  in  a  manner  which 
wuuid  have  been  entirely  orthodox  iiad  therL-  been  no  SpamBh 
naval  forces  left  free  to  intermpt  snch  proceedings. 

There  was  uol  naval  force  enough  in  America  to  completely 
blockade  all  the  Gaban  ports,  bat  the  blockade  of  the  western 
ports  on  the  north  shore,  from  Cardenas  to  the  western  end  of 
the  island,  and  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  side,  was  at  once  declared. 
The  western  end  of  the  island  was  the  most  important  to  strike 
aty  as,  although  much  of  the  interior  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Insxurgents,  it  contained  the  capital  and  the  chief  port  of  the 
island  and  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  garrison ;  it  was  the  richest 
and  most  advanced  part  of  the  country.  Havana  in  the  north 
was  so  easily  supplied  from  Cienfuegos  in  the  south,  that  the 

privatcrr'^  in  dinguiw.  Luid  Grinvillo  "deelnrod  hitnHolf  unable  to  make  any 
objection  to  the  iutoudcd  measure  ou  the  grouod  of  ita  b«mg  a  violatiou  of  tho 
engagement  into  which  Prawin  had  entered/'  See  HoU'b  InUmational  Law,  find 
ed.  p.  486. 

*  Morris  ( Tlie  American  War  wUk  Spain,  p.  VS&)  leys  Spain  made  <mly  one  priae, 

a  ship  UiktiU  iu  the  Chiua  Soas. 
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blockade  of  the  former  port  was  as  necessary  as  that  of  the 
latter. 

As  the  question  of  modem  blockade  is  one  npon  which  yery 
opposite  opinions  preTsil,  and  as  to  which  no  experiments  in 
peace  time  worthy  of  the  name  have  been  carried  oat  to  ascertain 
how  the  matter  really  lies,  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  United 
States  officer  enga^  in  conducting  the  daty,  may  be  usefnlly 
referred  to  here.* 

Commodore  J.  A.  Howell  had  been  placed  in  charjife  of  tlie 
blockade  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba.  He  rcportetl  on  the  17th 
July,  before  which  time  the  bUx-kade  of  the  whole  northern 
shore,  inchidin*,'  nearly  700  miles  of  coast,  and  some  thirteen 
ports,  lar*;e  and  small,  had  been  declared.  He  did  not  conRider 
the  force  at  his  disposal  sufficient  for  the  service,  and  named 
twenty-six  ships  of  all  sorts  as  retjuired.  We  need  not  go  into 
detail  over  the  smaller  ports,  which  were  only  assigned  one  ship 
each,  bnt  may  confine  onrselves  to  his  remarks  as  to  Havana, 
with  Matanzas,  forty-five  miles  to  the  east,  with  Mariel,  and 
Bahia  Honda,  twenty  miles,  and  fifty  miles,  rsspectively,  to  the 
west.  The  blockade  aimed  at  was,  it  mnst  be  understood, 
mercantile  principally,  and  chiefly  against  inward  traffic ;  and 
fourteen  ships  were  dcananded  for  the  service,  of  which  only  two 
were  required  to  be  heavy  ships.  The  opinion  was  that  Matan- 
zas could  be  fully  closed  by  only  two  siiips.  Havana  required 
ten  ;  two  heavy  ships,  "because  of  the  moral  effect,  to  serve  as  a 
rallying  point  for  the  li^diter  sliips,  to  run  under  the  batteries, 
to  destroy  blockade  runners  il  necessary,  and  to  respond  to  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  if  desired."  Four  of  the  ships  should  draw- 
not  more  than  ten  feet  of  water,  and  the  remaining  four  should 
be  **  vessels  of  good  speed." 

Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  light  draught  ships,  becaose  "  all 
present  ^orts  seem  to  be  toward  running  the  blockade  at  this 
port  by  creeping  along  the  shore,  especially  from  the  westward, 
and  small,  light  drau^dit  vessels  are  necessary  to  detect  and  stop 
this,  while  some  ships  of  higher  speed  should  be  on  hand  to  take 
np  the  chase."  This  necessity  for  providing  smaller  vessels  to 
act  as  the  "  inshore  squadron,"  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching?  of  history,  ffir  if  the  recorded  failures  of  blockade  are 
examined,  it  is  made  plain  that  the  failure  was  rarely  on  the  part 
of  the  maskincr  fleet,  but  always  from  the  want  of,  or  from  the 
mismanagement  of,  the  lighter  ships,  which  were  still  found 
necessary  by  experience  of  the  steam  l)locka(]e  of  Havana. 

•  See  also  what  Sampson  says  in  Century  Magazine  lor  April,  1S9U. 
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The  misapprehensions  that  prevail  in  r^ard  to  the  breaking  of 
blockade  by  Sir  George  Tryon's  ships  in  the  manoeuvres  in  18B8 
are  due  to  neplcctin<:^  the  historical  facts.  Ncitlier  at  r5antryBay 
noi-  at  Louj^'h  Sw  ill y  were  the  blockading*  Admirals  able  to  coimiiand 
an  elticioiU  inshore  sijuadron.  Off  Bantry  Bay  the  inshore  look- 
out work  was  confided  to  torpedo-boats  chiefly — confessedly  the 
most  inefficient  vessels  for  that  piuticalar  purpose.  Bnt  here  we 
have  the  United  States  Commodore  saiislied  that  w  iili  only  four 
vessels  fitted  to  work  inshore,  and  fooi  yessels  of  speed  in  the 
offing»  he  cottld  undertake  to  close  the  very  accessible  harbonr  of 
Havana  to  entering  traffic.  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
entry  of  ships  into  blockaded  ports  is  more  difficult  to  guard 
against  than  their  ^t»  because  the  exit  is  sXi  from  one  point,  to 
which  all  attention  can  be  directe  d,  w-hereas  the  entering  traffic 
pnts  in  an  appearance  from  any  of  perhaps  seventeen  points  of  the 
compass,  every  one  of  which  must  be  watched.  But  when 
Commodore  Howell  spoke  of  bcinj:f  able  to  blockade  Havana  with 
only  ten  ships  of  three  diti'erent  classes,  he  ni(!ant  not  ten  ships 
set  apart  for  that  service,  but  ten  ships  constantly  engaged  npou 
it.  He  calculated  that  if  his  blockadmg  ships  coaled  and  took  in 
fresh  water  for  their  builerb  at  Key  West,  which  was  100  miles 
distant,  he  would  require  about  a  third  more  ships  than  it  was 
intended  to  keep  continnally  off  the  port. 

Our  own  Admirals,  reviewing  the  mancsnvres  of  1888,  conclnded 
that  two-thirds  more. ships  than  were  actually  required  to  be  off 
the  port  must  be  provided  in  order  to  allow  of  that  number  being 
maintained.  It  is  true  that  they  spoke  only  of  battleships,  but 
evidently  the  rule  applies  to  all  classes  of  ships  which  are  supplied 
and  refitted  at  a  distant  station.  Our  Admirals,  taking  the 
general  case,  and  evidently  being  cautious  not  to  underestimate, 
thought  that  five  ships  would  be  required  to  maintain  three  ofif 
the  enemy's  port.  Commodore  Howell  takmg  a  particular  case, 
with  full  knovvled<:e  of  the  facts,  and  with  the  actual  responsi- 
bility of  war  upon  him.  only  saw  the  necessity  of  providing  lour 
ships  in  order  to  maintain  three  constantly  ulf  the  port. 

But  the  way  in  which  reality  in  war  falls  short  of  expectation  is 
illustrated  by  some  remarks  of  the  Commodore  made  ten  days 
later,  in  urging  the  necessity  of  remedying  the  "  very  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  affidrs  now  existing." 

''There  are  now  (that  is, off  Havana)  here,"  he  said,  " two  small 
revenue  cutters,  two  tugs,  one  converted  yacht,  two  gun-boats, 
and  this  ship  (the  San  Franeitcot  a  cruiser  of  4,098  tons).  The 
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powerfal  batteries  compel  the  ships  in  the  centre  to  remain  at 
least  six  miles  away  in  the  daytime,  while  those  at  the  ends  must 
keep  at  least  ten  miles  away  from  the  Morro "  (the  fort  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbonr).  "The  arc  to  he  covered  inclttdes  over 
seventeen  points  of  the  compass.  Thas  in  the  present  state  each 
ship  has  far  more  ground  to  cover  than  she  shoold.  There  should 
never  be  less  than  ten  ships  here,  and  twelve  woold  be  far  better. 
At  one  time  the  blockade  here  was  red^iced  to  only  four  small 
ships,  and  at  another,  the  Maijtluwer  was  the  largest  ship  here.* 

"Our  best  re]-)orts  Ljive  at  least  fonr  vessels  of  war  inside 
Havana,  amun;^'  tliciu  tlie  Cunde  de  Venadito,  one  of  the  I'inzons, 
and  another  ship  similar  to  her.  and  an  armed  merchantman.! 
The  risk  run  by  reducing  the  mimuer  of  ships  on  the  blockade 
under  these  circumstances  is  manifest,  as  is  also  the  incoinplete- 
siess  of  the  blockade/'  t 

As  to  the  real  efEectiveness  of  the  blockade  of  Havana  under 
given  conditions,  the  information  is  imperfect.  General  Blanco,  at 
Havana,  telegraphed  on  Hxe  24th  of  June  to  Cervera  at  Santiago 
that  in  spite  of  nine  blockading  ships,  "the  Santo  Domingo 
and  Monte ridro  left  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  able 
to  run  the  blockade  with  ease."  §  The  number  of  blockading 
ships  mentioned  is  only  one  short  of  the  number  asked  for  by 
Commodore  Howell ;  but  Ins  despatches  make  it  clear  that  unless 
his  ten  ships  were  of  the  particulai-  character  demanded,  he  would 
not  have  considered  the  blockade  ethcient.  I  have  no  account  of 
the  character  of  the  nine  ships  mentiuned  by  General  Hlanco.  so 
that  I  cannot  exprehb  an  opiiuoa  a<.l  verse  to  those  held  by  Commo- 
dore Howell. 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  book  the  question  of  blockade-- 
in  itself  a  separate  study — ^has  only  been  touched  on  incidentally, 
but  it  has  appeared  to  me  proper  to  take  up  the  subject  here  in 
this  way,  because  a  blockade  of  Havana,  founded  on  a  base  a 
hundred  miles  off  at  Key  West,  is  probably  as  typical  a  case  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  It  was  the  case  of  a  port  with  a  narrow 
entrance,  well  defended  by  batteries,  opening  directly  on  a  deep 

*  81m  mw  one  of  the  ezUnaporised  tvmnhips— «  e<nimumd«r*B  oomma&d. 

t  The  ComU  dc  Itf/Kwlito  was  a  ciuis«r  of  l.i:ui  um-y.  "  Tho  PinMons  "  prolmbly 
refern  to  tho  cluss  of  570  ton  torpedo  Mi-hoais,  of  which  there  were  six  on  the  list 
of  the  Si>aimb  uavy,  one  being  uamod  .Margin  Alamo  I'iason,  luid  another  VincenU 
Otuut  jPinaOH. 

*  App.  to  Hep.  of  the  Chief  of  tJtc  Jinrcati  of  Xavigation,  pp.  2-X/-258. 

S  H.  W.  Wilson  in  the  U.S.  Mag.  for  February,  185W.  Tho  Santo  [JotnitigoYn* 
afterwards  destroyed  in  attempting  to  rim  the  blockado  on  the  South  Coast. 
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water  and  shelterless  sea,  with  no  possibility  of  anchoring,  and 
therefore  prefientinpf  an  extronu^  set  of  conditions.  The  solution 
offorod  by  Coiniiiodorc  Howell  does  not  impress  me  witli  any 
seiiBo  of  the  extieiiie  dithculties  of  a  steam  blockade  which  so 
many  more  rectint  thinkerti  have  attributed  to  it. 

The  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  United  States  navy 
to  watch  or  mask  the  free  Spaiubh  warbhips  in  the  Atlantic,  set 
op  a  great  alann  on  tbe^oast  of  the  United  States,  and  not  only 
caoBed  a  large  expenditure  in  local  defence  by  battedes  and  sob-  * 
marine  mines,  bat  popular  clamonr  detained  much  naval  force  in 
a  defensive  attitude  at  home.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  attitude  of  the  American  people  has  been  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  which  has  been  traditional  to  the  population  of 
our  islands  for  centuries.  Macaulay,  in  part,  h&?^c^  his  fierce 
philippic  against  Lord  Torrington  on  the  complaint  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges  in  the  ITonse  of  Commons  in  November,  l('y^\).  The  com- 
plaint was  that  th(>  tie(?t  was  not  at  sea,  and  in  those  days  the 
expression  meant  out  of  sight  at  sea.  As  long  as  they  did  not  see 
it,  the  public  of  that  day  were  quite  easy  in  their  minds  about  the 
fleet ;  but  they  were  always  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if  they 
saw  the  fleet,  it  was  idling,  and  meantime  the  enemy  with  which 
it  should  be  in  touch,  might  be  doing  every  sort  <tf  mischief.  At 
the  time  the  complaint  was  made,  the  French  were  in  Ireland, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  Jacobite  plots*  and  of  the  arrival  of  a 
French  mflitary  force  to  aid  them.  I  "do  not  remember  a  single 
instance  in  our  history  where  the  public  feeling  has  differed  from 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  our 
future  history  it  will  ever  be  otherwise,  unless  the  end  is  close  at 
hand.  But  in  the  United  States,  the  feeling  was  ditierent,  and 
was,  oddly  enough,  attributed  to  the  lack  of  fixed  coast  defences 
which  had  been  bitterly  ridiculed  by  Pepys  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  and  found  useless  when  our  fleet  was  witlidrawn. 

The  result  of  this  feeling  was  the  following  division  of  the 
United  States  uaval  force,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  April.  The  total  disposable  ships  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  seem  to  have  been  sixtynine,  divided  into  five  squadrons. 
The  North  Atlantic  squadron  was  under  Commodore,  afterwards 
Bear-Admirai,  Sampson,  and  it  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships  and 
vessels,  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  with  the  headquarters 
at  Key  West.*    Additions  in  April  brought  this  squadron 

*  Two  iMtflMbips,  thr«e  oowt-dafanoe  ships,  two  gun  vessels,  three  guu-boats,  one 
special  ship  (the  Vmuvitu),  twodefltroiy«fB,flve  toipedo-boAto,  Mid  dghteiteinpodsad 
warships. 
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up  to  forty-thzee  shipe  and  Yessels  before  the  end  of  the 
month.* 

The  Flying  Squadron,  under  Commodore  Schley,  had  its 
headquarters  at  Hampton  Eoads,  and  was  destined  to  protect  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  States.    At  the  opening  of  the  war  it 

consisted  of  seven  ships  ,'iiul  vessels,  +  to  which  one  was  added 
before  the  end  of  April,  ^  bringing  the  force  ap  to  eight  ships  and 
vessels. 

The  Northern  Patrol  Squadron,  under  CoiniiKKlore  Howell, 
was  destined  to  j:uard  the  coast  and  commerce  from  the  Delaware 
to  Bar  Haibour,  It  consisted  of  five  ships  and  veHselte».§  Then 
theze  were  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  sqoadrons.  After  war  was  de- 
dared,  two  of  the  snbaidised  liners  were  set  apart  for  the  special 
service  of  patrolling  in  (he  Northern  United  States  waters. 

Thns  the  conditions  adverted  to  set  apart  forty-three  ships  and 
vessels  for  the  offensive,  and  fifteen  for  the  purely  defensive  rdle 
in  the  Atlantic — sorely  a  very  large  proportion  ! 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  namely,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  an  informant  wrote  from  Madrid  describing  the  amount 
and  state  of  the  Spanish  naval  forces,  and  we  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  some  such  infoniiation  was  that  on  which  the 
United  States  Government  acted.  They  were  told  that  the 
cruisers  Cristobal  Colon  and  Maria  Teresa,  with  the  extemporised 
cruiser  Ciudad  de  Cadiz,  three  destroyers,  and  three  torpedo-boats 
were  at  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  ;  ;  that  two  mure  cruiseris,  the 
AktUnmte  Oquenda  and  the  Viscayat  were  expected  to  join  them 
from  Porto  Bioo  on  that  day.  It  was  also  stated  that  one  battle- 
ship, four  poweif al  cruisers,  one  torpedo  gan-boat,  two  destroyers, 
and  fonr  torpedo-boats  were  ready,  or  aU  but  ready,  in  the  bar- 
boors  of  Cadiz  and  Garthagena.  There  were — so  it  was  stated 
— nine  trans-Atlantic  steamers  in  Spanish  ports  being  armed  and 
equipped  as  cruisers,  and  five  in  Cuban  ports  being  treated  in  like 
manner;  and  other  ships  were  mentioned.  Altogether,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  the  fleet  of  the  United  States,  it  could  not  have 
appeared  to  any  one  not  cof^isant  of  the  reality  tliat  tlic  United 
States  were  to  have  the  simple  walk-over  that  was  before  them. 

But  the  one  navy  was  very  much  alive,  and  the  other  was  to 

•  One  gun-boat  and  nevcn  r  xf«mporiKect  vessels. 

t  Uoe  battleiihip,  four  cruiKers,  one  special  ship  (ihn  Katadin^  ram),  and  one 
eitemporiflsd  vemel — ^the  Afomtmie,  oolli«r. 

J  An  rvtf'tnp'u-i-od  vt  ss.-I. 

I  One  cruiser  and  four  exbemponsed  veMels. 

II  Belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  and  therafove  xumtni. 
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all  intent*^  and  [turposes  a  dead  one  before  the  war  opened ;  and 
yet,  as  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  United  States  to  watch  these 
"  fleets  in  being,"  it  was  necessary,  as  we  see,  to  tlirow  n  con- 
siderable part  of  the  United  States  navy  uselessly  on  the  defensive 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  hving  character  of  the  United  States  navy  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  facts.  Braflaey*B  list  gave  twenty-eight  armotued 
and  thirty-five  onftrmonred  ships  as  presumably  available  for 
employment  in  the  war.  Of  these,  twelve  of  the  armoured  and 
twenty-four  of  the  unarmoured  were  in  employment  before  the 
end  of  April ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  war  fourteen  of  the 
former  and  thirty-two  of  the  latter  were  at  work.  The  bulk  of 
the  ships  not  actually  put  to  use  was  composed  of  thirteen  coast- 
defence  ships,  mostly  monitors,  launched  in  the  early  sixties,  and 
Consc(|ncntly  only  appearing:,'  by  courtesy  on  an  effective  list.* 

And  tlie  United  States  lleet  increased  every  nionlh,  cliielly,  of 
com  se  ,  l)y  way  of  extt^niporiiied  vesselb,  but  still  iucreurbcd.  Thus 
in  May  twenty-t\\  o  ship^  were  added  to  the  fleet,  in  June  fifteen 
were  added,  iu  July  nineteen  were  added,  and  even  in  August 
there  was  one  addition.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  were 
oommissioned  colliers  and  supply-ships,  but  still  the  fact  remains 
that  between  April  21st,  when  the  war  began,  and  August  12th, 
when  it  ended,  sixty-aeven  ships  were  added  to  the  sixty-nine 
with  which  America  started  in  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  Admiral  Gervera's  revelations  show  that 
there  was  hardly  a  really  effective  ship  amongst  the  eleven 
armom-ed  and  the  thirty-eight  unarmoured  ships  and  vessels 
with  which  the  lists  credited  Spain.  Guns  were  w*anting, 
ammunition  was  wantinr^,  torpedoes  were  wanting.  Ships  that 
were  su[)pobed  to  he  ready  were  not  ready  ;  and  the  time  within 
which  others  were  supposed  to  be  ready  became  indehnitely 
extended.  Coal  was  never  where  it  was  wanted ;  and  ships 
supposed  to  steam  twenty-one  knots  could  only  steam  thirteen 
when  they  were  put  to  it.f  The  utter  failure  and  collapse  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  both  in  council,  and  in  material  and  moral  force, 
withdraws  horn  examination  many  possible  lessons,  and  throws 
doubt  upon  many  others,  just  as  was  the  case  in  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war.  China  and  Spain,  being  thrown  into  defensive 

*  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Air.  Morris  {T^ie  Americmi  WarwiASpam^  p.  146)  tlittt 

thosi  tnonitorn  vrcrp  fitted  out  and  UBod  for  harboor  defence, 
t  Vtews  of  Admiral  Cervera. 
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wars,  failed  to  make  any  teal  defeasive  effortB,  and  they  leave  the 
piopoeition  open  as  to  whether  steam  has  enormously  enhanced 
the  supetioiity  of  the  snperior  fleet,  or  whether  the  collapse  of  the 
inferior  navies  in  both  cases  was  doe  to  inferiorities  in  the  warUke 
qualities  of  the  races. 

In  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  I  have  rerciicd  incidentally  to 
the  amount  of  intelligence  received  by  authorities  m  naval  wars, 
and  the  speed  ot  its  conveyance.  General ly  speaking,  both  were 
defective,  and  a  special  instance  is  given  at  p.  265  in  reference  to 
the  capture  of  Goree  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  amount  of  intelligence  gained  by  belligerent 
QoveniinentB  as  to  the  movements,  or  projected  movements,  of 
their  opponents,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  facility  existing  for 
its  cacriage.  If  such  a  law  exists,  the  result  mnst  be  that  the 
number  of  reporters  will  multiply  according  to  the  facilities 
present  for  forwarding  reports.  Beason,  on  this  })asis,  would  have 
told  us  to  expect  that  the  American  and  Spanish  Governments 
would,  by  tlie  presence  of  telegraph  cables  and  wires,  and  swift 
newR-carryint^f  steamers,  have  the  fullest  anri  most  speedy  intelli- 
gt'!ico  of  evciythiug  done,  or  proposed  to  be  done,  by  either  side. 
And  this  was  so.  The  American  authorities  state  that,  "  during 
the  war,  the  Boaid  "  (that  is,  the  Naval  War  Board),  "and, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  liuard,  the  Department  itself, 
was  kept  informed  of  the  movements,  resources,  conditions,  and 
plans  of  the  Spanish  naval  force  by  various  secret  agents.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  Department  was  promptly  informed  of  all 
important  movements.  At  times,  however,  information  was  con- 
flicting, and  decisions  had  often  to  be  made  as  to  what  was  most 
probably  true/'  *  And  besides,  all  the  world  knew  everything  that 
went  on,  and  much  of  what  was  designed,  a  few  hours  after  its 
inception,  through  the  untiring  energy  of  the  modem  newspaper 
reporter  and  the  enteri)risini;  Press.  If,  in  IHOM,  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  Goree  took  nine  months  to  reach  London,  rid 
Jamaica,  the  change  of  condition  is  startlingly  exhibited  when 
we  note  that  news  uf  the  sailing  ot  Cervera's  squadron  from  St. 
Vincent  on  the  29th  of  April  reached  Admiral  bampsou,  olf 
Havana,  via  Washington,  on  the  1st  of  May. 

It  becomes  almost  certain  that  the  element  of  surprise,  which 
is  exhibited  in  my  earlier  chapters  ais  so  marked  a  feature  in 
former  naval  wars,  must  be  expected  to  disappear  in  future  naval 

*  Appendix,  &c.,  p.  33.  Tliis  was  not  the  case  in  the  Chiuo-Japanese  war,  where 
tlM  methoda  of  eonvejuf  intdliguioe  wm  usually  primitive.  Seep.  M6  of  this  work. 
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wars,  except  iu  ca^es  where  the  belligereut  suflfering  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  has  deliberately  courted  it.  All  the  world  knew 
almost  from  day  to  day  exactly  what  Gervm  was  doing  at  St. 
Vincent,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  more  speedily  and  more  aconrately  infonned 
than  the  general  pnblio.  The  movement  of  a  portion  of  the 
United  States  fleet  after  the  sailing  of  Cervera  was  laiown,  is 
scarcely  explicable  if  the  American  Government  was  not  in 
possession  of  information  that  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
generfil  pnbh'c. 

But  tilt'  remarkable  feature  as  to  tho  convo^'ance  and  receipt 
of  intclli^'cncc,  winch  thonf]fb  nnifjue  and  peculiar  to  this  war, 
is  iikeiy  to  be  a  feature  in  others,  is,  that  instead  of  the  warships 
collecting  and  transnnttin;^'  inteUigence  to  the  (lovernment.  whicli 
was  tlie  ordinary  practice  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  sailing  ships, 
it  was  the  other  way.  The  authorities  at  Washington  received 
the  inteUigence  from  independent  sources,  and  commnnicated  it 
by  cable  and  dispatdi  vessel  to  the  admirals  and  captains.  The 
consequent  result  was  that  the  movements  of  the  squadrons  and 
ships  were  directly  ordered  and  controlled  from  the  Navy 
Department  at  Washington.'^  The  admirals  and  captains  were 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Government,  and  were 
moved  from  point  to  point,  hastened  or  checked,  withheld  from 
action,  or  forced  into  action,  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  as  to 
which  they  exerciped  little  control,  because  the  facts  on  which  it 
was  based  were  in  the  knowledge  of  Government,  and  not  in 
their  own. 

If  we  ajjply  the  nuxleru  conditions  in  re<;anl  to  intelligence  to 

our  operations  off  the  coast  of  France  at  the  close  of  last  century 

and  the  beginning  of  this,  we  shall  see  that  such  failures  and 

miscarriages  as  oomned  when  Hoche  passed  out  of  Brest  in  1796, 

when  Napoleon  passed  out  of  Toulon  in  1796,  or  the  escape  of 

Bruix  from  Brest  in  1799,  or  when  certain  junctions  between 

allied  fleets  were  effected  which  caused  us  much  anxiety  and  loss, 

could  hardly  have  occurred  under  modem  conditions,  f  Press 

reporters,  eager  to  be  the  very  first — and  whose  livelihood  would 

depend  upon  their  being  the  very  first — ^would  swarm  everywhere. 

• 

*  strong  indioKlaoiui  (Iwt  tfalt  would  1m  to  had  Imbb  ftdbided  "bf  our  own 

operation'^  in  Effpt  from  1S89  to  1884.  See  mj  Memoin      8w  Cccptr  JTay, 

pp.  45t>-470. 

t  I  ftm  boand  to  My,  however  that  the  eaoapes  of  Hoohe  and  of  Brafac  must  he 

chiirged  either  to  the  neglect,  or  to  the  want  of  enterprise,  in  Admiral  Colpoys  and 
Bridport.  The  oonduct  of  Colpoya  is  inexplicable  when  it  is  closely  investigated. 
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Press  vessels  of  the  hij^hcst  speed  would  pry  into  nooks  and 
corners,  aod  would  brave  dangers  in  pursuit  of  news,  which  the 
ordinary  warghi[)s,  having  other  business  on  hand,  would  abstain 
from  doHig.  The  information  in  the  haads  of  our  Gboyemment 
would  be  BO  full,  so  oomplete,  and  bo  recent — firom  hour  to  boor 
in  fact — ^that  none  of  the  doubts  and  heaitations  which  paralysed 
movement  near  a  century  ago  would  exercise  their  influence  now. 
Commanders  of  fleets  and  squadrons,  and  eyen  of  single  ships, 
would  be  in  such  close  touch  with  the  Admiralty,  that  it  would 
not  be  they,  but  the  Admiralty  itself  which  would  have  to  bear 
the  public  censure  should  false  steps  be  made.* 

But  the  perfection  of  the  Washington  information,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  Navy  Departinent'j^  control  over  its  forces  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  com-  ♦ 
mnnication  bv  cable.  No  more  interesting  and  instnu^tive 
question  relating  to  the  art  of  modern  naval  war  than  this,  was 
raised  by  the  events  of  1nU8.  By  many  it  had  been  previously 
surmised  that  the  destruction  of  cable  communication  would  be 
the  first  and  most  prominent  feature  at  the  outset  of  a  modem 
naval  war.i  By  some  this  surmise  had  been  deprecated;  and  it 
had  been  said  that  the  international  difficulties  and  doubts  on 
the  one  side,  the  physical  difficulties  on  another,  and  the  facilities 
existing  for  the  repair  of  cables  on  a  third,  would  altogether 
prevent  the  <  iMe  question  from  becoming  a  prominent  or  a 
recurring  one  m  future  naval  warfare.!  The  general  drift  of  the 
events  of  1898  certainly  goes  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
latter  view. 

In  the  first  place,  thoufih  this  a^'ain  may  be  set  down  to 
the  apathy  of  Spain,  rather  than  to  tlie  inherent  dif^cnlty  of 
such  operations,  or  to  the  possible  international  questions  that 
mi^^ht  arise  thereon,  no  attempts  were  njade  by  the  tSpaniards  to 
injure  the  United  .States  by  ciiUini,'  the  cables  landed  on  her 
shores.  In  the  second  place,  tliough  as  early  as  April  6th,  the 
United  States  Government  designed  to  cut  the  Cuba  cables  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,$  yet  when  war  actually  broke  out.  Secretary 

*  Kocunt  investigations  have  oouvinced  me  that  members  of  Queen  Mary's 
ooQsdl  iD  1690  in  powMrion  of  infonnfttion  which  they  kept  to  thtooMlves, 
•ad  thai  Torrington  waft  deliboimtely  bati»yed  by  them.  Agunaft  mdi  Uwhet 

modern  puWirity  would  guard, 
t  H.  W.  Wilson  and  others. 
X  Sir  G.  6.  Clarko  and  oth«ct. 

§  Secretary  Long  to  Cximmandr-in^higt  North  AOuatic  Squadron,  April  6,  IStSi. 
See  Ajppsitdixt  dec.,  p.  171. 
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LoQor  forbade  the  cuttinj^  of  the  Cub;i  cables  ;  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  Government  were  "considering  the  advantage  ol  declaring 
all  cables  neutral,'"^  and  permission  was  not  given  to  cat  them 
until  April  30ih,  when  alarm  at  the  sailing  of  Gervera's  squadron 
from  St.  Yinoent  dictated  the  advisahility  of  cutting  it  off  from 
telegraphic  communication  with  Ciiba.t 

There  were  three  cables  connecting  Cuba  with  the  outer  world. 
One  from  Havana  to  Key  West,  and  therefore  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Government.^  It  was  debated 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  whether  there  might  not  be  a 
possibility  of  cuttin^j  the  Havana  end  of  it  and  connectinp^  the 
cable  with  a  ship  off  Havana,  but  Commodore  Sampson  did  not 
think  it  possible,  because  "  a  ship  could  not  anchor  ofL 
Havana." 

Another  cable  ran  from  Santiaij^o  §  to  Jamaica  whence  caliles  ran 
to  the  Ihtlimus  of  Panama,  Porto  liico,  and  St.  Domingo,  con- 
necting with  the  general  West  Indian  system.  A  third  cable 
belonging  to  the  French  ran  from  G^uantonamo  to  Mole  St. 
Nicholas  in  Hayti,  thus  communicating  again  with  the  general 
system  of  the  world. 

Local  cables  ran  from  Cienfnegos  to  Batabano  to  the  west, 
and  Santiago  with  intermediate  stations  to  the  east. 

The  Gable-station  at  Key  West  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Government  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  thereupon  the  Havana 
cable  became  useless  to  the  Spanish  Government.  But  from 
May  11th  to  July  16th  continued  attempts  were  made  to  cut  tlie 
diflferent  cables  mentioned.  It  turned  out  to  be  considered  only 
feasible  to  attempt  the  cutting'  of  cables  in  shallow  water.  But 
sometimes  cables  could  n(.)t  l)e  discovered;  sometimes  the  defence 
of  the  Spaniaids  protected  the  cables ;  sometimes  —  as  oflf 
Cienfuegos  —  considerable  loss  was  incurred  in  making  the 
attempt.  But  the  remarkable  fact  remains  that  though  the 
different  officers  employed  in  this  service  were  under  the  con- 
yiction  that  they  had  cut  the  cable  from  Cienfuegos  to  Santiago, 
from  Santiago  to  Jamaica,  and  &om  Guantanamo  to  Hayti,  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  every  case  mistaken.   Some  cables  were 

*  Secretary  Loug  to  Commander-in-Chief,  April  25tli  and  27th,  1898.  See 
AppendiXf  Att.,  p.  17S. 

f  Secretary  T.ong  to  rominiuulor-in-Chirf,  April  30th.    See  App>:mf!ix,  Ac,  p.  365. 

I  Havdi  oi  Spanish  movements  reached  the  United  States  over  this  cable  by  (he 
Aid  of  tiMton  in  Ibe  office  at  BaTum.  Century  ilagatint  for  Aprils  1S99,  p.  896, 

I  I  abaadon  the  spelling  used  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work.  The  nnga  during 
the  war  was  to  apeU  it "  Santiago,*'  and  to  omit  the  speoitying  words. 
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cut,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  such  as  were  in  working 
order,  and  Cuba  was  novcr  isolated  from  first  to  last.* 

The  proof  is  eoiivinciii<;  that  tlie  cnttinj]:  of  telcfjraph  c.iblos  is 
in  itself  not  so  eSLny  a  matter  as  some  had  considered  it,  and  that 
were  it  easier  than  it  is,  proper  defences,  either  naval,  by  localised 
gun-vessels ;  or  military,  by  licfht  batteries  mounting  hf:;ht  lonf^;- 
ranged  guns,  would  often,  perhaps  generally,  be  found  an  ethcient 
protection.! 

The  intematioiiftl  qaestbn  was  to  some  extent  raiaed  by  wiiat 
occorred  with  regard  to  the  Hong-Kong-Manibb  cable  after 
Commodore  Dewey,  by  faia  defeat  of  the  Spanish  sqoadron,  had 
assnmed  the  possesaioQ  of  the  bay  of  Manila.    He  requested 

permission  of  the  cable  anthorities  at  Bfanila  to  allow  him  to 
send  his  messages  in  the  usual  way,  as  one  of  the  Manila  public ; 
but  this  being  forbidden  by  the  Governor  of  Manila,  Dewey  cat 
the  cable  and  took  the  end  on  board  one  of  his  own  sliip-.  It 
was  some  time  before  instruments  and  operators  could  he  pro- 
cured to  set  up  conununication  with  Hong  Kong  in  this  way,  but 
thereupon  the  Spanish  Government  availed  itself  of  a  clause  in 
its  convention  with  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company, 
and  closed  the  Hong  Kong  office.  The  result  was  to  cut  oflf 
Admiral  Dewey  equally  with  Manila  from  communication  with 
the  onter  world  by  means  of  that  cable. 

The  Eastern  Extension  Company  considered  that  there  was 
cause  of  damage  against  the  American  Gk>vemment,  and  they 
were  supported  by  the  opinion  of  eminent  Connsel.  They  were 
advised  that  while  neutral  property  in  belligerent  territory  (or,  of 
course,  waters)  must  take  its  chance,  yet  the  rule  ought  not  to  be 

*  My  friand,  Aiimifl  Sir  Wm.  Wlwrton,  the  hydregr«ph«r  to  the  NkTy,  Infotma 

me  tlnit  there  are  commonly  at  every  iK>int  near  w!ilch  the  ends  of  cables  are  landed, 
a  groat  many  old  cables  lying  on  the  bottom.  It  is  near  the  shore  that  most  of  the 
injuries  to  cables  occur,  and  those  are  usually  repaired  by  cutting  of!  the  piece  of 
«»Ue  lying  befewaan  tli*  ahon  and  tlie  fMiIt,  oaniuoting  the  nhore  and  the  aoa  end 
with  a  now  cablo,  leavinij  thi-  ohi  orio  lyhijf  oti  the  bottom.  After  the  occnpatinn  of 
Quautanamo,  the  American'-  n<  <(l  the  cable  thence  to  Uayti  for  their  own  purposes. 
The  Ameriam  WarwUh  Si'm...  i<.  988. 

t  Tlio  United  States  Commander-in-Chief  wrote,  on  July  19th,  that  "Oaptttin 
OfHHirieh  from  the  first  has  rendered  valuable  assistanct^  in  severing  t-ele^raphic 
communication  between  Cuba  and  the  outside  world.  This  has  been  diihcult  because 
the  Oobans  had  placed  dummy  oahlee,  eo  that  It  wm  Impoasible  to  learn  when  a 
cable  was  cut.  Every  cable  cut  on  the  south  side  was  cut  by  Captain  Goodrich. 
The  Adria  which  was  sent  down  here  for  the  special  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
munication,  did  not  succeed  in  cutting  a  single  cable  in  more  than  a  month's  work." 
8ir  Wm.  Wharton's  e^inion  nooided  above  ihom  what  the  real  state  of  the  oaae 
was  (sse  Appendix,  4be.,  p.  SOS). 
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applied  to  international  property  like  t(  I(  jrraph  cables,  which  were 
parts  of  a  wider  system.  Counsel  thought,  too,  that  cutting  a 
neutral  cable  on  the  hi^^h  seas  constittited  an  nndonbted  breach  of 
international  law,  for  wliich  the  owners  could  claim  compensatinn. 
Cables  are,  by  international  convention,  protected  in  peace  time, 
but  the  Convention  states  that  its  stipulations  "do  not  in  any 
way  restrict  the  freedom  of  action  of  belligerents,"  a  rather 
ambiguous  phrase,  when  "  the  rights  of  belligerents "  were 
ezaedy  ^riiat  was  ia  donbt.*  The  Telegraph  Company  brought 
their  clflima  before  the  United  States  GoTemment,  bat  they  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  rejected  by  the  American  Law  officers. 

Sapposing  the  view  of  Counsel  to  be  correct,  the  United  States 
Navy  in  one  case  went  out  of  its  way — unwittingly,  of  oonise — 
to  commit  a  breach  of  international  law.  Failing  to  cut  the 
French  cable  from  Guantanamo  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas  within  the 
three-mile  limit  ofif  the  Cuban  shore,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
operation  proceeded  off  the  Haytian  shore,  and  assumed  to 
succeed  in  cutting  the  cable  outside  the  three-rnile  limit,  which 
was — it  is  to  be  supposed — ^thc  tiling  that  broke  international  law.f 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  lenf^'th  on  the  modern  position  of  intelli- 
gence in  naval  war  because  it  is  an  entirely  new  experience,  and 
Ues  at  the  very  root  of  "  the  ruling  principles  "  of  naval  warfaie. 

Students  of  my  previous  Chapters  from  X.  to  XVm.  cannot 
have  ^ed  to  note  bow  rarely  attacks  of  any  kind  upon  territory 
have  been  conducted  by  naval  force  alone ;  how,  in  fact,  such 
attacks  have  almost  invainably  been  confined  to  punitive  or 
destructive  bombardments;  and  how  still  more  rarely  have  even 
these  been  carried  out  against  towns ;  how  generally  the  few  attacks 

•  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Ifr.  F.  E.  Hes«e,  Manager  ol  the  Ihwteni  Eztemdim 
Telegraph  Company  for  tbo  information  regarding  the  Maaila  cable. 

t  Ciiptain  nfMnlrich  of  the  St.  Louis,  the  most  "iicce'ssful  of  the  cable-cuttcrs, 
ofiered  his  own  interprebation  ot  international  law,  as  concerned  therein^  in  a  very 
remerkable  proposed  despatch  to  the  Comioandiiig  Officer  of  the  oable-zepnir  ship 
Grappler,  which  he  found  at  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  on  May  23rd. 
Captiiiii  Cioodrirh  irjformP'l  the  captain  of  the  Grappler  that  any  attempt  to  repair 
the  cables  couuecttug  Cuba  with  the  outer  world,  which  had  boen  cut  by  the  United 
States  Navy,  would  be  regarded  by  his  Govemmeiit  "  as  an  aet  of  hostilify.'*  And 
he  wa^  warned  that  the  loast  \iolrition  by  htm  of  the  injunction  pronounced  would 
render  his  vessel  "subject  to  capture"  and  to  bo  made  "a  lawful  prise  wherever 
foond  on  the  high  seas."  The  Grappler  belonged  to  the  West  Indian  and  Faaama 
Telegraph  Company,  and  no  doubt  was  flying  English  colours.  The  despatch  wax 
submitted  to  Admi rill  SampRon  for  his  ri^inniks,  but  Iif  happily  availed  himself  of 
the  point  that  it  had  not  been  forwarded,  and  made  no  remarks  on  the  highly 
delicate^  dJfficnlt^  and  dangecons  matter  of  intematioiiBl  law.  See  AfpmiiXt  Ae., 

p.  sia. 
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of  this  sort  have^-froin  the  veiy  eariiest  timeB— had  for  their 
object  the  capture  or  destmction  '  of  shipping  sheltered  by 
batteries. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  appears  to  be  capable  of  persuading 

the  dwellers  in  coast  towns  that  they  may  rest  easy  and  unalarmed 
because  of  the  teaching  of  experience*  This  shoald  convince 
them  (1)  that  the  bombardment  of  towns  is  rarely  naval  business  ; 
and  (2)  that  if  it  were,  such  proceedings  require  a  preliminary 
and  pretty  well  assured  command  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  special 
preparations.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  more  forcible 
illustrations  than  those  afforded  by  the  war  under  consideration, 
of  popular  fallacies  and  popular  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
continuity  of  historical  ex])erience  on  the  other. 

Although  not  one  smgle  attempt  to  bombard  any  Spanish  town 
by  the  United  States  fleet  was  made,  except  the  txial  of  throwing 
a  few  shell  into  Santiago  as  an  assistance  to  the  troope  engaged 
in  its  attack;  and  just  at  the  very  end  of  the  war,  in  the  case  of 
Manzanillo;  yet  from  the  opening  to  the  dose  of  the  war  there 
was  hardly  a  day  in  which  reporters  missed  annooncing  in  the 
public  press  the  bombardment,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  some 
Spanish  coast  town.  Not  seldom,  too,  the  towns  thus  devoted 
to  dej^truction  were  really  inland  cities,  practically  oat  of  the 
■reach  of  the  guns  on  hoard  American  men-of-war. 

Somethin<^  like  a  panic,  as  I  have  already  observed,  arose  in  all 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States — in  the  towns,  that  is — 
lest  the  Spanish  ships  should  force  themselves  into  the  liarbours 
for  the  purpose  oL  bombarding  Llie  hoUi»e8.  Batteries  were  every- 
^  where  thrown  up,  guns  mounted,  and  snbmarine  mines  laid 
down  in  snch  inconvenient  profusion  that  spedally  organised 
patrol  services  had  to  be  raised  and  maintained  in  oider  to 
prevent  the  innocent  merchant  ships  from  mnning  upon  them.* 
These  absurd  terrors^  engendered  in  defiance  of  all  experience  by 
a  fear  of  a  naval  power  which  never  had  tlie  least  chance  of  a 
command  of  adjacent  seas,  came  to  a  head  at  the  very  time  when 
the  American  Government,  in  full  command  of  Cuban  waters, 
was  carefully  forbidding  all  such  attacks,  and  issuing  orders  to 
the  fleet  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  history. 

Mr.  Secretary  Long  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Commandt-r-in- 

*  Scu  Appendix,  &A.t  p.  59.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Cluno-Japanese  war,  the 
JapuMsa  aoted  in  »  siiniUr  mumer.  impelled  by  a  similar  oomldemtion,  namely, 
that  tha  ahips  of  thu  ooamj  capable  of  making  such  attaoln  were  ueither  masked 
nor  dxen  watdwd.  Aa  aoon  aa  the/  wete,  the  Japaoeae  nmoved  their  lkarba«ir 

dafeucea. 
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Chief  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  on  April  6th,  in  antici- 
pation oi  war  : — • 

Tlip  Di'partinont  clof.^  not  wissh  the  vriiM'ls  of  your  sqiiftdron  to  be  exposed  to  tho 
fixe  of  the  batteries  at  Havana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  or  other  strongly  fortified  ports  in 
Cabs,  unless  the  more  formidable  Bpaniah  Teesals  should  take  refuge  within  tiioee 
harbours.  Even  in  this  case  the  DepArtment  would  suggest  that  a  rigid  blockade 
and  employment  of  our  torpedo  boat«  mi^ht  accomplish  the  desirod  object,  viz.,  the 
dostruotion  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  without  subjeotiiig  unnecessarily  our  own  men- 
of-war  to  the  fire  of  the  IftiiA  Imtteries. 
"  Tin  H'  lira  two  reasons  for  this: 

'*  First.  There  may  be  no  United  States  troops  to  occupy  any  captured  strong- 
hiold,  or  to  protect  from  riot  or  arson,  until  after  the  dry  season  begins,  al>out  the 
first  of  Oetober. 

"  S«rnnd.  The  hick  of  docking  f:icilities  mako>5  it  particularly  desirable  that  our 
vessels  should  not  be  crippled  before  the  capture  of  Spain's  most  formidable  vessek."  t 

After  the  dedaiation  of  war,  namely p  on  April  26th,  t  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  confirmed  the  previous  instmctions.  Mr.  Long 
mote;— 

While  the  De^rtment  docs  not  wish  a  bombardment  of  fortf  protected  hj 
heftvy  oannon,  it  is  within  your  ais(  retfcm  to  deatioy  light  batteries  which  xoaj 
protect  Teasels  yen  desixe  to  attack,  U.  ym,  oaa  do  so  wiUioat  esposnra  to  heavy 

guns.'* 

Sabseqnently,  on  the  6th  of  May,  doubts  having  arisen  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  instructions,  Mr.  Long  wrote — 
if  anything  in  stricter  and  closer  adherence  to  the  teaching  of 
experience ; — 

* 

**The  Department  is  peifeetly  willing  that  yon  shoold  eaciMse  your  ships  to  the 

hea^^c^t  gtins  of  hmd  hutterio-;,  if,  in  your  opinion,  there  are  Spanish  vos;-;c'ls  of 
BuJ£cicnt  military  importance  protected  by  these  guns  to  make  an  attack  advisable, 
your  ehief  tim  being  lor  tike  pnsent  the  deetractionof  the  enemy's  principal  vessels."  § 

These  instractionB,  it  is  clear,  followed  the  mle  of  experience 
with  great  accoracy.  Attacks  on  territory  by  the  fleet  alone, 
except  by  way  of  set  bombardment  for  merely  punitive  or 
destructive  purposes,  are  not  now,  any  more  than  they  were  two 
hundred  yeam  aj^o,  the  proper  olijects  for  a  navy  alone  to  carry 
out.  Encounters  with  batteries  may  come  iilxiut  by  way  of 
reconnaisance — to  draw  lire  and  disclose  strength — or  more 
seriously  and  persistently  to  force  a  passage,  or,  as  indicated  so 
clearly  by  Mr.  Secretary  Long,  to  capture  or  destroy  ships  pro- 

•  Avprvdt.r.  ,lr.,  p.  171. 

f  The  nearest  dock  of  a!;>'  ^i/u  to  Havana  was  at  JSew  Orleans,  about  600  miles 
distant.  ;  Appendix,  &c.,  p.  177.  {  Ibid.,  p.  368* 
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tecte<l  l)y  them  ;  or  ior  bume  other  bpecial  reasons,  buL  luii  with  the 
view  of  capturing  or  destroying  towns,  unless  by  way  of  diversion, 
or  assistance  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  land  attack. 

It  is  lather  remarkable,  under  the  circumstances,  that  Com- 
modore Sampson  should  have  replied  to  Mr.  Long's  letter  of  the 
6th  of  April,  by  suggesting  that  he  should  do  the  ^eiy  thing  that 
Mr.  Long  had  deprecated,  and  should  make  a  serious  and  deter- 
mined attack  upon  the  batteries  defending  the  entnince  to 
Havana.  The  Commodore  must  have  been  carried  away  by 
a  pardonable  desire  that  the  navy  should  distinguish  itself  early, 
and  at  all  hazards  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  for  the  time,  the 
tefu'lnng  of  history,  the  most  important  lesson  of  which  had  been 
atlorded  by  the  action  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Havana  batteries  were  mounting  6-inch,  8-inch,  and 
1'2-inch  guns,  and  he  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  power  of  the 
Puritan  and  Amphitrite,  armoured  coast-defence  turret  ships ; 
and  said  that having  silenoed  the  western  batteries*  it  woold  be 
quite  practicable  to  shell  the  city,  which  he  wonld  only  do  after 
warning  given  twenty-fonr  hours  in  advance.*  I  have  modi 
difficolty  in  nndeistanding  how  such  a  proposal  coold  have  been 
made  by  an  American  ofl^er,  after  the  nnfortnnate  Admiral 
Dupont's  failure  in  1863.1 

Admiral  Dupont  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  destniGtion  of  the 
Charlr=;ton  batteries,  including  Fort  Snmtor,  with  a  squadron  of 
monitors  and  otlier  ironclads  proportionately  mnch  better  fitted 
to  achieve  success  than  were  the  ships  commanded  by  Commodore 
Sampson.  Yet  the  result  was  a  dismal  failure,  marked  l)y  the 
disffrace  of  the  Admiral  who  was  really  in  no  (le<^'nx'  bhimable. 

Admiral  Sampson,  too,  had  later  the  idea  of  bombarding  the 
town  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Kico,  in  his  mind,  I  and  though  it  did 
not  go  farther  than  his  thought,  yet  showed,  as  did  other  things, 
that  the  admiral  was  restless  nnder  the  acceptance  of  historical 
teaching. 

It  is  of  concse  arguable  that  sach  expressions  of  intention  tell 
against  the  main  proposition  which  history  so  weU  supports. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the 
attack  on  Havana  would  have  been  had  it  been  carried  out,  all 
reason  pointing  to  failure,  however  defective  Spanish  batteries 
and  Spanish  r^mnen,'  mi<2;ht  have  been  considered.  In  the  second 
place,  I  think  that  when  a  proposed  operation  is  not  in  the  end 

*  AfgmidM,  Ao.,  p.  173.  f  S  .  i  p.  4SCM23  of  thii  work. 

{  See  Aj^pendix^  im.^  p.  'MH. 
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carried  out — when  nothing  bat  the  greater  weight  of  the  acgimieiits 
against  proceeding  than  of  those  in  favour,  can  acoount  for  the 
determination  not  to  proceed— the  ^t  is  logically  for,  and  not 
against,  the  historical  teaching.  The  positiye  leseons  of  war 
most  be  drawn  from  what  is  done,  notfnnn  what  is  contemplated 
and  left  undone. 

And  then  we  have  it  tliat  the  serious  attacks  npon  territory, 
that  is,  the  determined  contention  between  ships  and  batteries, 
which  were  carrifid  out  in  this  war,  followed  the  ancient  rules, 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Navy  D»^partiucnt  in  accordance  there- 
with. One  of  these  attacks  at  tiitj  openin^^  of  the  war  was  per- 
fectly, even  remarkably,  successful.    The  oth(!r  was  a  failure. 

T  have  only  just  mentioned  the  operations  of  the  A-siatic 
Squadron  under  Commodore  Dewey,  because  they  only  naturally 
come  before  us  nnder  the  oaUe  question ;  in  the  present  section ; 
and  in  one  other.  When  the  war  broke  oat,  Conmiodore  Dewey 
was  in  command  of  a  sqnadron  of  seven  eroisers  and  gon-boats, 
one  of  which  was  an  old  corvette,  not  considered  fit  for  battle, 
one  extemporised  vessel,  and  two  ooUiers.  These  were  assembled 
at  Hong  Kong.  At  the  Philippine  Islands  was  a  Spanish 
squadron  of  ten  vessels,  of  a  total  force  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  ten  being  under  repair,  and  havinpj 
landed  her  guns  to  arm  the  batteries  coverint}^  the  dockyard  at 
Cavite,  in  the  bay  of  Manila.*  Fcehng  his  inferiority,  the 
Spanish  Admiral,  Montojo,  determined  to  await  attack,  and 
ranged  his  ships  at  anchor  in  a  defensivt;  position,  and  covered 
hy  the  batteries  at  and  near  Cavite,  such  as  they  were. 

The  laws  of  neutrality  obliged  the  United  States  Squadron  to 
leave  Hong  Kong,  and  it  took  up  an  anchorage  at  Mirs  Bay.  There 
was  nev«r  any  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Americans ;  and, 
having  left  the  old  corvette  in  the  bay,  and  distributed  her  crew 
amongst  the  other  ships,f  the  sqnadron  sailed  on  the  27th  of 
April,  bound  to  seek,  and  capture  or  destroy,  the  Spanish 
Squadron,  exprct(  d  to  be  found  where  they  were  found. 

The  bay  of  Manila  is  very  easy  of  access.    The  entrance  is 

divided  into  two  channels  by  some  islands,  the  northern  channel 

being  two,  and  the  southern  five  miles  with  deep  water  all 

across  each.     To  the  northward  and  eastward  the  bay  widens 

into  a  great  deep-water  basin,  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south, 

and  twenty-five  miles  from  w  est  to  east.    In  the  south-east  of  the 

*  7/m  Ammicatt  War  vtitli  S^m,  p.  158. 
t  Aid.,  p.  m. 
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baaan  a  little  peninsala  projects  whioh  ehelten  a  shallow 
anchorage,  and  on  which  is  placed  the  doclqrard,  the  lattei 
protected  on  the  sea  side  by  some  batteries  which  did  not  in  the 
end  turn  out  to  be  of  much  account.  Seven  miles  from  this,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  lies  the  city  of  Manila,  which  was  at  this 
time  supposed  to  be  protected  by  some  batteries  facing  the  sea. 
The  southern  entrance  was  too  wide  to  be  protected  to  any  extent 
either  by  batteries  or  submarine  mines,  and  aware  of  this,  Com- 
modore Dewey  had  no  hefeitalion  in  taking  his  fleet  througli  it  in 
darkness  on  tlie  nicjht  of  tl\e  30th  of  April.  In  passing,  some 
stray  shuts  were  iuetfectively  fired  from  shore  batteries  against 
the  squadron,  which  drew  a  slight  reply  from  two  or  three  of  the 
ships,  but  the  whole  went  slowly  on  towards  Manila.  When  day 
broke,  the  Spanish  ships  were  seen  to  be  anchored  in  a  line  from 
the  north  end  of  Cavite,  towards  the  eastern  shore,  where  a 
flanlring  battery  seems  to  haye  been  erected.  The  American 
ships,  steaming  slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  redaction  of  the  fortifications 
of  Port  Royal  in  1861, engaged  the  ships  and  batteries  at 
4,500  yards'  distance*  There  was  no  adequate  reply.  The 
Spanish  ships  were  most  severely  handled,  and  the  American 
sliips  were  scarcely  touched.  After  four  runs  had  been  made  at 
thib  long  distance,  two  runs  were  madi'  at  •i.OOO  yarils,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  several  of  the  Spanish  sliijjs  were  in  tlanies. 
Two  suljuiariue  mines  had  l)een  exploded  hanulussly  to  the 
Americans,  because  too  distant  to  produce  an  elTeet.  A  torpedo- 
boat,  apparently  extemporised,  gallantly  ran  out  with  an  idea  of 
attacking  the  TJnitod  Stotes  ships,  and  being  drivai  back,  more 
gallantly  renewed  the  attempt,  when  she  met  with  such  treatment 
that  she  was  obliged  to  save  herself  by  ronning  on  the  beach.t 
Some  attempts,  too,  were  made  by  the  Spanish  Admiral  to  close 
with  the  United  States  ships,  but  the  intention  was  not  porsaed. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  although  the  American  sliips  had  not 
lost  a  man,  and  were  scarcely  affected  by  the  fire  of  the  «  ik  my, 
a  pause  in  the  action  occurred,  and  the  United  States  Squadron 
drew  out  of  lire.  The  main  cause  was  a  question  of  the  ammu- 
nition holdin;j;  out,  hut  advanta^^r  was  taken  of  the  pause  to  give 
the  men  some  rest  and  refieshment.  Then,  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven — that  is,  after  three  hours  and  a  quarter  pause — the 

•  See  p.  425  of  this  work. 

t  There  is  doubt  wliutlier  oue  or  two  boats  were  so  employed.  The  Admiral  says 
two,  bis  Flag-Oftptain  one. 
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squadron  renewed  the  fim.  "  By  this  time/*  njB  the  Commodore, 
"  the  flagship  and  abnort  tibe  entive  fleet  were  in  flamea,  and  at 
12.99  p  JO.  the  squadiDB  ceased  firing,  the  batteries  being  silenoed 
and  the  ships  sank,  burnt,  and  deserted/*  * 

This  was  the  early  snooeBsfiil  application  of  historical  precedent* 
The  nnsoccessfnl  application  of  it  took  place  at  Gaidenas,  a  port 
eighty  miles  east  of  Havana,  on  the  11th  of  May. 

The  town  of  Cardenas  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  that 
name,  which  is  approached  by  a  narrow  and  somewhat  tortuoiis 
entrance,  and  widens  into  a  shallow  hasin  ten  miles  across. 
Beside  the  wharves  at  the  town  were  three  Spanish  frun-boats, 
and  Commander  Todd  of  tlic  ]V{hnin(fton,  a  cruiser  of  1,400  tons, 
havinf^  nndcr  his  orders  the  Hudson,  an  exteniporistMl  war-vessel. t 
and  the  Wnislow,  torpedo-boat,  determined  to  make  an  attempt 
to  capture  or  destroy  them.  Accordingly  the  three  vessels 
proceed^  into  the  bay,  nnimpeded  by  any  sign  of  batteries  or 
mines.  As  the  WUnungtm,  from  her  dinraght  of  water,  oonld  not 
approach  within  2,000  yards  of  the  town,  a  position  from  which 
the  gnn-boats  coold  not  be  distinguished,  the  torpedo-boat 
Winslow  was  sent  in,  apparentiy,  to  reconnoitre.  She  reached 
within  1,200  yards,  when  fire  was  opened  on  her  from  the  gun> 
boats,  and  also,  apparently,  from  batteries  which  could  not  be 
localised  because  the  guns  employed  smokeless  powder.  She 
was  quickly  disabled,  and  suffered  a  great  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Her  consorts  did  all  they  could  to  support  her.  and 
the  TlndsoH  closed  upon  her  and  towed  her  out.  The  repulse, 
however,  was  complete. 

There  was  a  successful  attack  of  the  same  nature,  and  with  the 
same  object,  at  Manzanillo,  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  attack 
was  made  by  three  small  Tessels  of  the  United  States  navy 
upon  seyera]  small  armed  and  tmanned  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
Manzanillo — ^which  has  narrow  entrances— protected  by  batteries. 
A  great  deal  of  destruction  was  done  upon  the  ships,  but  the  littie 
squadron  was  obliged  to  draw  o£f  in  consequence  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  one  of  the  number,  t 

As  the  war  went  on  there  were  many  slight  and  distant 

*  ApptnUx,  Ae.,  p.  70.  It  Is  no  part  of  my  duty  in  tUs  work  to  apportiaai  pniae  or 

blamp  ;  hnt  it  t<  difficult  to  withhold  a  tribute  of  admiration  tf>  Commodore  Dewey 
tot  the  determined  aud  biUijnetis>liko  conduct  of  his  squadron.  Whatever  his  infor- 
matioa  may  have  been,  he  could  not  have  expected  so  easy  a  walJc.OTer,  and  we  must 
not  limit  onr  praise  after  the  event. 

f  She  was  spoken  of  as  a  revenue  enttcr. 

{  Ajppmdix,  die,  p.  227.     The  Atnerican  War  witk  Spam,  p.  268. 
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exchanges  of  fire  between  the  sliips  aud  batteries  on  shore,  for 
which  no  adequate  reasons  beyond  a  desire  to  locate  the  latter  and 
gain  an  estimate  of  their  strength ;  or  even  beyond  a  desice  to 
practise  the  seamen-gmmers,  and  somewhat  relieve  blockade 
monotony,  are  forthcoming.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  enoonntecs,  an  attack  on  the  batteries  defending  the  entrance 
to  the  harboor  of  Son  Joan,  in  Porto  Rico,  by  a  squadron  under 
Admiral  Sampson,  was  stated  at  the  time  to  have  been  designed, 
not  so  much  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  enemy  as  on  the 
voters  at  home.  The  reasons  o^cially  assigned  do  not  seem 
adequate. 

Admiral  Sampson  had  been  detached  to  the  eastward  to  San 
Juan  in  Porto  Kico,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  Cervera's 
squadron  making'  for  that  harbour.  He  reported  a  1  /Ijows  as  to 
the  attack  made  by  a  portion  of  hiii  squadron  on  the  1  ith  of  May : — 

"  Upon  approaching  San  Juan  it  wa&  seen  that  none  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  were  in  the  harbour.  I  was  therefore  considerably 
in  doubt  whether  they  had  reached  San  Juan  and  again  departed 
for  some  unknown  destination,  or  whether  they  had  not  arrived. 
As  their  capture  was  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  as  it  was 
essential  that  they  should  not  pass  to  the  westward,  I  determined 
to  attack  the  batteries  defending  the  port  in  order  to  develop 
their  positions  and  strength,  and  then  without  waitin;^  to  reduce 
the  city  or  subject  it  to  a  regular  bombardment — ^which  would 
require  due  notice — turn  to  the  westward."  * 

It  will  bp  observed  that  there  does  not  appear  here  sufficient 
ground  for  tlie  expemhture  of  a  considerable  amount  of  ammu- 
nition, and  soim-  risk  of  damage,  at  a  moment  wlu-n  it  was 
surmised  that  a  Spamsh  squadron  of  perhaps  seven  heavy  Spanish 
ships  and  four  torpedo-boat  destroyers  might  appear  at  any 
moment,  t  However,  fire  was  opened  on  the  Spanish  batteries 
by  eight  of  the  United  States  ships  steaming  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards  at  four  knots  speed,  and  it  was  kept  up  from  5.16 
till  7.45  a.m.  Many  hundreds  of  rounds  of  shell  of  all  calibres 
were  fired  away  at  ranges  of  from  1,100  to  2,300  yards.  Some 
of  the  American  ships  received  damage,  and  there  was  a  small 
hst  of  killed  and  wounded.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  damage  done  to  the  forts  either.  I 

•  Apj>endi  r,  ilc,  p.  mF,«. 

t  Tlut  2iavy  Departmout  at  Washington  aHBumcd  the  po&sibility  that  the  Felayo, 
A^tmto  XIIJ,,  and  CarUn  V.,  might  htm  Joined  with  0«r*«t»*s  foar  oraiMtt.  8m 

Appendix,  Ac,  p.  864. 

*  See  The  Atnf^irnn  H'/r  with  Spain,  p.  185.  Sec  also  War  NoUif^C  IV.,  iMHed 
by  the  Office  of  isaval  intclligcDcc  at  Washington,  p.  27. 
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The  effect  of  the  more  Bssiued  comniand  of  the  sea  which  wu 

established  by  the  destruction  of  Gervera's  squadron  is  well 
iliosttated  by  the  increased  frequency,  as  well  as  by  the  increased 
persistem^  of  these  legitimate  encountem  of  warships  with 
batteries  on  shore  which  had  their  oriprin  in  the  desire  to  capture 
or  dr-stroy  ships,  whether  \v:ir>liips  or  merchant  ?hips,  which 
were  defended  and  protected  l>y  the  latter.  The-  attacks  arose 
naturally  out  of  the  extended  blockade  which  was  then  set  up  all 
round  the  coasts  of  Cuba.  And  the  survey  of  such  operations 
supports  the  liisturicai  experience  w  hich  places  ooiuuiaud  u£  the 
sea  as  the  real  preliminary  to  blockade,  and  places  blockade  as 
preliminaiy  to  cmconnters  with  land  defences.  In  all  eases — leaving 
the  special  opeiations  sgainst  Santiago,  and  the  conduct  of  actual 
invaraons,  oat  of  qnestion  for  the  time — these  were  minor  events 
of  the  war.  The  naval  forces  employed  were  smaU  and  isolated, 
and  the  battles — often  mounting  fidd-pieoee  only — were  of 
httle  power.  It  was  rare  for  the  ships  to  be  severely  handled. 
The  attacks  ware  sometimes  Bticcossfoi ;  not  seldom  only  partially 
successful ;  not  infrequently  failures.  In  many  cases  they  were 
earned  out  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Cuban  insurgents  on  land,  so 
tliat  anonialous  conditions  were  introduced,  placing  the  attacks 
under  a  different  category. 

An  attack  upon  the  town  of  Manzamllu,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  by  six  vessels  of  the  United  States  navy,  on  the  liiiU  of 
August,  requires  to  be  noticed  separately,  as  presenting,  at  the 
first  glance,  an  endeavonr  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  ocdinaiy 
rule,  bnt  proving  on  investigation  to  have  been  qoite  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  Captain  G.  F.  Goodrich,  who  oonmianded  the 
little  squadron  in  the  Newark,  a  cmiser  of  4,098  tons,  drawing 
18  feet  9  inches  of  water,  thus  speaks  of  tlie  enterprise.* 

**  On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  the  Neivark  left  Guantanamo 
and  was  joined  shortly  after,  off  the  entrance  to  that  port,  by  the 
U.S.S.  Besolute,  canying  the  battalion  of  marines  under  Colonel 
Huntington.  We  proceeded  to  Santia^M)  de  Cnba,  where  we 
communicated  with  the  St.  Louis,  and  then  continued  to  the 
westward.  On  Wednesday  aftrrnoon.  the  10th  mbtant,  we  fell 
in  with  tlie  JTiM  and  Smrdncr*  oft"  Cape  Cruz.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Delehaiity,  of  the  Suwanee,  having  preceded  us  to  this 
point,  communicated  with  the  Hist,  and  learned  from  her  com- 
manding officer,  Lieutenant  Young,  that  the  condition  of  afiaits 
at  Mansnoillo  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  an  attack 
*  4l>l>M^t  ^«  301.  t  Both  flstempociaed  ships. 
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by  the  force  under  my  command  would  result  in  a  speody 
capitulation  of  the  garrison  and  city.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Young,  who 
bad  on  board  a  competent  pilot,  assured  me  that  it  was  entirely 
practicahle  to  approach  to  within  about  two  miles  of  Manzanillo 
in  a  ship  drawing  as  much  water  as  does  the  N>  icarl\  .  .  .  We 
waited  off  Cape  Crnz  that  night  in  order  to  be  join  i  d  by  the 
Alvarado  and  Osceola.*  and  then  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
started  for  Cuatro  IteaJes  Channel,  the  following  ships  accom- 
panying the  Newark  :  Be8oluU\  Suwantee,  Butt  Osenda,  and 
Alvarado, 

"Yesterday  maming,  ihe  12th  instantp  my  little  flotilla  got 
under  weigh  at  half-past  four,  and  proceeded  to  the  yicinity  of 
Manzanillo.  The  BesoluUf  Smoanee,  Hist,  and  Osceola  anchored 
well  outside  of  the  northern  entrance.  I  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce 
on  the  Newark  and  proceeded  to  an  anchorage  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  town,  whence  I  sent  the  Alvarado,  also  bearing 
a  flag  of  truce,  to  present  to  the  Mihtary  Com  in  and  ant  a 
demand  fur  surrender,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose,  J  The  demand  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  Lieutenant 
Blue  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  noon.  The  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Spanish  Military  Code  forbade  a  surrender,  except 
as  the  sequence  of  siege  or  other  military  operation. 

*'  The  town  being  fortified,  is  exempt  from  the  privileges  and 
immunities  attached  to  defenceless  places.  Nevertiieless,  as  yon 
will  perceive  from  my  demand,  sufficient  time  was  given  to 
permit  non-combatants  to  leave  the  city.  At  three  o'clock  I 
signalled  to  the  outlying  vessels  to  take  the  stations  off  the  town 
which  had  been  assigned,  and  at  3.35  hauled  down  the  flag  of 
truce  on  the  Newark  and  proceeded  towards  Manzanillo  until  the 
shoalness  of  the  water  forbade  her  further  approach.  At  3,40 
fire  was  opened  from  this  ship  on  the  batteries  and  was  main- 
taint  il  with  toU  ral)lf  steadiness  until  4.15  o'clock.  The  other 
vessels  fuliowed  shortly  after." 

Captain  (Joodrich  goes  on  to  relate  how,  from  a  supposed  dis- 
play of  flags  of  truce,  fire  was  suspended,  and  reopened  at  4.50, 
when  "  the  Cuban  forces  at  this  time  appeared  to  the  northward  of 
the  town  and  began  discharging  volleys,  which  were  returned 

*  Tliu  Alvat^cuio  was  a  Spaoiiih  prise.  The  Osceola  wan  &n  axu-mporimtd 
ahip. 

f  T!ir  Tfr'^nhrff  wns  nn  cxtrrnporisod  -^hip. 

\  The  harbour  of  Majucauillo  is  formed  by  two  groups  of  Cays,  forming  a  northern, 
middle,  and  aontlieflD  •ntruwe,  tti«  two  lint  hftricg  deep  wftter.  TIm  twrboar  is 
three  mlki  wide. 
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apparently  by  Spanish  artillery.  The  Newark  threw  a  number 
of  6-inch  shells  in  this  direction  in  order  to  assist  the  Cubans. 
The  Suu'uncc,  Osceola,  Hist,  and  Alvarado,  soon  returned  to  the 
nei^'hhourhood  of  the  tiagship,  and  we  all  anchored  at  about  5.30 
p.m.,  for  the  night.  From  that  time  until  daylight  this  morning 
(the  13th),  one  6-inch  shell  was  lired  from  the  Newark  at  the 
batteries  at  irregular  intervaU,  one  shot  being  fired  during  each 
b&lf-hour.  Daylight  zeyealed  a  laige  number  of  white  flags  flying 
over  the  blockhoufles  and  batteries  of  ManzanillOt  and  the 
approach  of  a  boat  from  the  shore  bearing  a  flag  of  trace.  The 
captain  of  the  port  came  ofif  and  deUveield  to  me  a  cipher  dispatch 
fitomthe  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  reading  as  follows:  "Protocol 
of  Peace  signed  by  the  President ;  armistice  proclaimed.''  My 
disappointment  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  yery  great,  for  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  garrison  was  entirely  ready  to 
surrender."* 

As  it  stands,  this  lonk«  like  exactly  the  sort  of  attack  that  New 
York  feared  ;ind  lioi)e(i  to  guard  against  liy  foitifications  and  sub- 
marine mines.  But  if  we  refjanl  tlie  conditions  we  sliall  see  that 
noi  one  oi"  them  were  present  in  the  Empire  City.  The  Americans 
had  the  full  command  of  the  sea;  the  trade  of  Manzanillo  had 
been  sappressed  by  its  blockade,  its  shipping  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  hsrhonr  and  some  sort  of  attack  npon  it  was  the  regular 
seqnenoe  of  the  treble  fact.  The  town  was  more  or  less  invested 
on  the  land  side  by  the  insmrgent  Cabans ;  the  United  States 
ships  carried  an  invading  land  force ;  it  was  "  a  fortified  town,'* 
and  that  was  the  very  thing  that  drew  i '  «  ships'  fire ;  yet  the  fire 
was  directed  against  '*  the  batteries  "  and  not  acainst  the  town  ; 
and  the  attack  would  never  have  been  made  if  it  had  not  been 
previonsly  aseertaiiied  that  it  would  capitulate  as  soon  as  it  had  a 
reasonable  excuse.  The  result  is  hut  to  conhrm  all  that  I  have 
advanced  m  to  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  chapters  of  this 
work  dealing  with  such  attaeka. 

Bui  perhaps  this  question  of  the  attacks  of  ships  upon  towns, 
and  the  defence  which  batteries  may  offer,  is  reduced  to  an  anti- 
climax by  what  happened  at  Manila.   There  were  some  batteries 

*  This  was  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  iiut«i  from  the  commander  of  the  Hist. 
**  Lftte  in  (he  aftomoon  of  the  ISth,  the  Speauh  Oomiiuuider  appolDted  •  boud  Co 
detcrminf"  what  wa-^  the  best  to  do,  and  thoy  rcc  nTuumdcd  an  unmodiat«  8urr<.  tid.  r 
after  Uic  fight  in  which  vru  were  fired  on,  and  the  Goneral  eipied  it.  In  order  to 
carry  it  out  they  withdrew  all  their  foroei  from  the  wharf  tmd  landing,  so  as  to 
permit  the  landing  of  our  furces,  and  that  was  the  troop  we  aaw  through 
the  town."'— iij^pendtr,  Ac.,  p.  808. 
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erected  on  the  shore  in  front  of,  and  by  way  of  ^^^nrirding,  the 
city.  These  opened  fire  on  Dcwcy  when  he  opened  fire  upon 
the  Spanish  ships.  Dewey  replied  to  it  by  scndinf^  nt  Ijoat  to  say 
that  if  the  batteries  did  not  cease  hre,  he  would  bhell  tlie  city 
itself,  and  they  were  consequently  fiilenc(;d  from  that  time.* 

Of  serious  attacks  on  territory,  we  have  that  on  Santiago  and 
the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
object  of  the  first  was  ozily  the  capture  or  destruction  of  Cervera^s 
sqaadron,  and  it  was  only  made  when  the  command  of  the  sea 
was  seenre»  because  that  squadron  was  in  any  case  masked ;  while 
the  inTasion  of  Porto  Itico  was  distinctly  the  outcome  of  an 
established  command  of  the  sea. 

Preliminary  to  the  attack  on  Santiago  there  was  a  complete 
assemblage  of  the  United  States  fleet  off  the  port,  for  the 
pnrpofjc  of  watching  and  maskinf:^  the  enemy's  sliips  within  it. 
But  so  far  from  there  heini,'  any  idea  on  the  jmrt  of  the  United 
States  naTT  of  forcinf^  the  entrance  to  tlic  harbour,  which  was 
the  rnlr  popularly  attributed  to  it,  exactly  the  reverse  course, 
that  of  blocking^,  or  trying  to  block,  the  entrance  }>y  the  sinking 
of  the  Merriuuic  in  the  channel,  was  adopted.  This  was  but 
following  np  the  idea  of  the  Butch  in  1673/  and  some  other 
examples  of  the  same  character.  It  is  trae  that  the  entrance  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba  was  remarkably  narrow  and  tortnons,  bat  the 
point  is  that  such  an  entrance  most  be  wide  or  easy  of  access — 
like  that  to  the  bay  of  Manila — or  else  diips  will  not  attempt  to 
force  it. 

Of  all  the  leading  principles  of  naval  warfare  which  this  book 

was  written  to  set  out  and  enforce,  none  have  raised  so  much 
controversy,  or  have  been  more  eagerly  disputed  than  the  great 
principle  that  Torrinj^ton  j)roposed  to  act  up(")n  in  the  defence  of 
the  realm  and  dynasty,  and  which  he  defined  as  the  pow'cr  of 
"the  fleet  in  being."  No  principle  received  in  the  war  such 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  confirmation  as  this  did.  Never 
was  its  extended  eiiect  more  definitely  expressed  than  by  the 
authorities  of  the  American  navy. 

liord  Torrington,  in  his  definition  of  the  principle,  went  no 
farther  than  to  assert  that  while  he  observed  the  enemy's  fleet 
with  one  certainly  inferior,  bat  yet  not  so  inferior  as  to  be 
debarred  from  offering  battle  on  any  advantngeoos  circumstances 


•  Appfndi.r,  At  ,  p,  70. 
t  S«e  p.  C8  of  llm  work. 
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appearing,  it  would  be  paralysed.*    In  this  steam  war  we  have 

tho  case  of  an  nttorly  inferior  squadron,  which  conlrl  not  dream 
of  facinf:  in  fair  h^ht  even  a  fletaclinient  of  the  ^'reat  American 
fleet ;  and  was  so  far  from  being  "  in  observation,"  that  its  very 
whereabouts  was  unknown  ;  yet  breaking  up  the  distribution 
of  the  United  States  navy;  raising  blockade;  and  a])sohitely 
forbidding  the  transport  of  troops  over  sea,  even  in  &mall 
bo^es. 

y/CacvM  was  at  St.  Yinoent  with  fooi  heavy  cmiBers  and  three 
toipedO'hoat  destroyers.  At  ten  knots  speed,  he  was  then  about 
ten  days  from  San  Joan  in  Porto  Bico ;  and  about  sixteen  days 
from  Key  West — ^the  most  probable  objectiTe  if  any  zeal  im- 
pression was  to  be  made — vid  Martinique.  This  squadron  pnt 
to  sea,  steering  west,  on  the  29th  of  April.  It  was  known  at 
Washington  on  the  same  day  ;  the  news  was  telegraphed  to  Key 
West  on  the  SOth  ;  and  reached  Admiral  f>ainpRon  off  Havana  on 
the  1st  of  May,  when  he  was  authorised  to  cut  the  cables  from  tho 
south  coast  of  Cuba.+  The  Navy  Department  instantly  ordered 
the  subsidised  American  liners  Harvard,  St.  Louis,  and  Yule, 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  special  squadron  retained  for 
scoutmg  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  to  sea ;  the  two 
former  to  look  ont  east  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  the  latter 
at  Porto  Bieo.  It  was  at  the  same  time  suggested  to  Admizal 
Sampson  at  Key  West  that  he  ehonld  take  a  sufficient  force  to 
meet  Gervera,  east,  960  miles,  to  San  Joan  in  Porto  Bico,  where 
it  was  anticipated  Cervera  might  arrive  by  the  8th  of  May4 
Schley  was  left  in  Hampton  Boads  with  the  so-called  Flying 
Sqnadron,  and  the  Northern  Patorol  Squadron  was  still  in  course 
of  fitting  out  in  the  navy  yards.  Various  ships  were  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Cuba  on  blockade  duties.^ 

*  I  put  it  in  tliis  tray  to  rait  the  general  oonolasion  feuhod  in  oootroversies 
which  ar(>^<  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  o{  this  book.  Pcrfionally.  1 
went,  and  still  go,  further  (see  p.  122  i  f  work*;  T  was,  and  am,  satisfied  that  it 
was  chiefly  the  presence  of  the  beaten  but  not  subdued  allied  fleet  at  the  Hote  that 
pnt  ftn  end  to  invwion  proepeota.  That  Tonrington  heUered  it  so ;  tiwt  de  Tonrville 
felt  it  so;  and  that  de  Soignclay's  pressure  upon  de  Tourville  to  follow  up  and 
destroy  Torrington'?^  flcot.  rpf;nltod  from  hi<  knowing  it  to  Vx  fto.  There  !•<  direct 
reason  to  believe  that  had  de  Tuurvillti  been  luilj  succesiifui,  the  l<'ruiich  would  have 
oiossed  {ram  Ireland,  and  Htunieres'  army  from  Dunkirk.  Nottingham  ceported 
that  triUT<p<)rt  was  protiflfd.    \ot(.  f.i  Will.    ,Tnh-  15th,  ir.00. 

t  Appendix,  &c,,  pp.  3G0,  366.  Roar- Admiral  Sampson  iu  the  Century  Magazim 
for  April,  1099. 

\  Twelve  knots  speed  tvas  assumed  ior  Cemtai  which  snrdy  was,  on  any  giotmdB, 
an  exaggeration. 
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We>  who  are  not  pressed  by  any  sense  of  responsibility  or 
feeling  of  anxiety,  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  at  the  effect  of  both 
upon  thn  stratef^^-  adopted.  Tho  whole  point  was,  of  course,  to 
gt^t  touch  witli  this  danf,'frous  s(jiuidroii  which  might,  according 
to  the  rules  of  successful  war,  to  have  been  under  observation  all 
along.  There  were  two  things  only  open  to  it.  To  strike  some 
blow  at  American  war  vessels  or  shipping ;  or  to  make  for  some 
Spanish  West  Indian  port  as  a  consequenoe  of  lack  of  supplies — 
especially  ci  coal — and  thence  to  organise  some  form  of  attadc. 
But  there  were  not  many  ports  offering  the  conditions  required. 
There  were,  in  fact,  only  four :  San  Jnan  on  the  north  coast  of 
Porto  Bico;  Santiago  and  Gienfoegos  on  the  sooth  coast,  and 
Havana  on  the  north  coast  of  Gaba.  It  was,  however,  per- 
fectly clear  that  if  the  United  States  took  proper  steps  to  insure 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  Gervera's  arrival  at  any  one  of  these 
ports,  it  became  almost  certain,  owinp;  to  the  rapidity  of  com- 
munication by  telegraph,  that  into  w  liatever  port  C'ervera  entered, 
he  would  h«'  blockaded  there  by  a  force  that  it  would  he  necessary 
to  accept  battle  from,  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  escape  after 
refit  and  supply.  It  was  all  but  certain  that  entry  into  port 
before  btnlang  a  blow  would  at  least  lorbid  any  blow  being 
struck,  if  the  port  entered  did  not  prove  to  he  simply  the  grave 
of  the  squadron. 

The  blows  possible  to  be  struck  required  both  daring  and 
good  fortune  to  send  them  home  with  success.  There  was,  as 
a  possibility,  the  sudden  blockade  of  New  York ;  the  expectation 
of  a  few  prizes  under  the  United  States  flag  there ;  and  the 
confusion  and  alarm  that  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  squadron 
off^  Sandy  Hook  would  surely  produce  all  over  the  United  States. 
But  from  such  a  position  there  was  much  danger,  if  not  mere 
hopelessness,  in  retreat.  It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  this 
objective  would  have  been  eliosen. 

There  were,  however,  the  blockading'  ships  possibly  to  be  lound 
oti"  Havana,  and  tlu-  ships  certain  to  be  found  at  Key  West;  and 
a  sudden  appearance  of  the  enemy's  squadi'on  amongst  either  of 
these  groups  at  the  critical  hour  of  breaking  daylight,  might 
cause  such  disturbance  and  uncertainty  in  combined  action  as  to 
promise  an  extraordinary  success  to  a  dazing  and  resolute  leader. 
And  then  there  was  an  immediate  retreat  to  Havana  open,  as 
the  United  States  navy  began  to  recover  from  its  surprise.  As 
an  inferior,  but  not  unimportant  object,  something  might  be 
done,  on  the  way  to  Key  West  or  Havana,  in  the  picking  up  of 
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tho  stray,  ontl^nng  cruisors  which  had  to  do  with  the  blockade, 
ami  might  not  have  hern  calltul  in. 

To  us,  in  our  studies,  untouched  by  the  emotions  experieuced 
by  the  k  aders  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  strategy  to  be 
adopted  was  obvious.  There  should  have  been  conceotratiou  at 
Key  West  and  Havana,  and  two  or  three  of  the  swiftest  ships — 
not  neodsaarily  armed  at  all-^with  the  largest  coal  eiiduzaiioe» 
should  have  been  despatched  to  lie  off  each  of  the  fonr  ports, 
ready  to  watch  for  the  entry  of  the  sqaadron  into  any  of  them, 
and  then  to  fly  instantly  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station  to  inform 
Key  West  and  Washington  of  the  result.  The  strategy  actually 
adopted  by  the  United  States  cazmot  be  said  to  have  contributed 
in  any  way  to  the  barring  of  Cervera's  saooess.  It  was  almost  an 
accident  that  early  news  of  Cerv'era  was  transmitted  by  one  of 
the  look-out  ships,  and  it  is  probaljlc  that  tliis  news  succeeded  thut 
which  the  ordinary  reporter  was  able  to  convey;  while,  owing 
to  no  watch  being  set  up  on  Santiago,  Cervera  was  allowed  to 
lie  tht  re  for  eight  days  before  any  masking  force  put  in  a^a 
appearance.* 

Immediately  on  the  news  of  Cervera's  departure  from  St. 
Vincent  reached  this  country',  I  sketched  what  I  t|ioaght  was 
the  only  programme  open  to  him.  I  considerad  his  case  was 
quite  hopeless,  nnless  he  should  be  able  to  strike  his  blow  before 
putting  into  a  West  Indian  port.  I  calculated  that,  starting  with 
a  full  supply  of  coal,  and  taking  the  destroyers  in  tow,  he  might 
cross  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots,  and  passing  between 
Martinique  and  St.  Lucia  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  proceeding 
south  of  Jamaica,  and  through  the  Yucatan  Channel,  he  mijifht 
make  his  tirst  appearance  amon«?Rt  the  United  States  ships  at 
Havana  or  Key  West,  at  breaking  daylight  on  the  14th  or  15th 
of  May,  w  ith  near  4,000  miles  at  ten  knots,  represented  by  the 
coal  in  liis  hunkers.* 

*  From  Santiago  to  Mole  SU  Nicholas  is  14U  miles,  and  to  Port  Autouio  in 
Januioft  is  118  nulfls.  A  ielegnm  aimottiiohig  Cervwn's  enfeimnoe  might  tlienlare 

havo  reached  Washington  in  ton  or  twolvo  hours,  and  in  about  four  days  after  the 
arrival,  a  masking  fleet  might  have  been  off  the  port.  Both  these  telfiigrmph  etatiotui 
were  in  constant  use  afterwards  by  the  sliips  off  Santiago. 

t  The  assumpiiom  ftre  ihftt  ii  would  not  take  move  than  1,000  I.H.P.  to  dri-vo  the 
Cristobal  C''>!on  of  fi.^lO  tctis  dipplaromeut  and  1,000  tons  of  coal,  at  the  rote  of  ten 
knots.  Allowing  the  diiitonco  from  St.  Viuoeut,  vid  Martinique  and  south  of  the 
Fedxo  Shoal,  throni^  the  Yucatan  Channel  to  be  4,000  milee— >whioh  it  does  not 
exceed — and  that  the  Colon  consumed  3  lbs.  of  coal  per  I.H.P.  per  hour— - 
which  is  fair  nltowanrf":  then  allowing  10  per  cent,  for  the  atixiliary  engine-*,  the 
Cohtt  wa»  capable  oi  reaching  Key  West  with  415  tons  of  coal  in  her  bunkccrs,  and 
her  eonaorte  would  have  had  move  iu  proportion. 
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I  did  not  shut  oat  fiom  my  mind,  how,  in  carrying  oat  this 
main  idea,  Cervera  might  have  been  aaaisted  by  sending  in  hia 
d'  t  rovers  to  Santiago  or  Cienfuegos  by  night  for  information. 
Nor  did  it  seem  to  me  improbable  that  he  might  have  captured 
American  cruisers  off  Cienfuegos  and  at  intervals  round  the  coast 
to  Havana  without  in  any  way  disclosing  his  whereabouts  to  his 
enemy.* 

Whether  Cervera  ever  had  any  ideas  of  this  sort,  I  do  not 
know.  Tf  he  had  all  along  determined  to  make  for  a  West  Indian 
port  as  a  preHminarv  measure,  T  gather  from  his  reasonings  in 
regard  to  other  matters,  that  he  knew  from  the  iirbt  that  he  was 
simply  going  to  destraction,  and  proceeded  to  it  with  that 
pathetic  but  idle  devotion  to  an  obscore  principle  of  honour, 
that  distingaished  the  Spaniards  generally  throughout  the  war. 

At  any  rate  he  only  soooeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  at  a 
speed  of  less  than  eight  knots,  and  he  destroyed  ahnost  all  hopes 
of  effecting  a  sorpriae  by  showing  himself  at  Martinique  on  the 
12th  of  May,  and, leaving  a  damaged  destroyer  at  Fort  1  >  France. 
The  Harvard  look-out  ship  was  then  at  St.  Pierre  in  Martinique, 
and  she  telegraphed  th(>  news  to  Washington  the  same  day,  while 
the  reporter  gave  the  news  to  the  world. 

Had  Cerver^"  been  able  to  make  ten  knots  speed  with  the 
residue  of  calculated,  the  distributiou  of  the  United  States 
fleet  was  much  in  tavourof  hib  buccehs  in  the  rdle  I  liad  supposed 
he  would  adopt.  For  on  the  15th  of  May,  Schley  was  at  Charles- 
ton, and  Sampson  near  Gape  Hattien.  There  were  ships  off 
Havana,  and  others  round  the  coast,  from  Matanzas  to  Cien^ 
f  uegos.  It  was  the  weaker  part  of  the  American  navy  that  was 
left  at  the  only  points  where  Cervera  could  really  strike. 

Bnt  Cervera's  squadron  was  useless  in  every  way.  It  was 
short  of  coal ;  the  foul  bottom  of  the  Vizcaya,  nine  months  out 
of  dock,  forbade  speed;  the  Cristobal  Colon  had  not  shipped  lier 
heavy  guns ;  the  ammunition  was  short  in  quantity  and  of  the 
wrong  kinds.  The  squadron  could  not  have  faced  a  nominally 
inferior  force  with  any  hopes  of  success. 

The  disclosure  of  Cervera's  whereabouts  on  the  12th  of  May, 
sent  Schley  to  Charleston  on  the  way  to  Key  West ;  altered 

*  It  appears,  however,  froiaAdminkl  SaiBpioti's  statements,  thai  tin-  treachery  of 
the  tolt';>r;iph  officials  nt  Havana  wonl<1  probably  have  fru>tratf(l  Cci  vcra's  strategy 
if  be  had  sbowu  him^if  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  iu  any  way.  As  a  fact,  th« 
tiMehevom  •^nts  ftt  HawM  lepocted  Gamra's  arrival  at  Santiago  at  warn  to  K07 
Weafe,  bol  the  iwwi  mm  not  ofeditadL  OMMry  Mn§n*kiit  for  April,  1888^  p.  969. 
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podtioziB  of  look-out  ships,  and  placed  more  ships  on  that  daty. 
Bat  SampsoD;  off  Puerto  Plata  in  San  Domingo,  on  the  14th, 
was  still  nnaware  of  the  news  from  Martiniqiie,  and  was  half 
disposed  to  credit  the  rumour  that  Cervera  had  gone  to  Cadiz. 
On  that  day,  however,  the  Navy  Department  knew  that  Cervera 
was  at  Curaijoa  seeking  coal,  and  Schley  and  Sampson  were 
ordered  to  Key  West,  tht^  positions  of  the  look-out  sliijis  wf-vt^. 
again  changed,  the  blockiulers  of  Cienfuegos  —  aii  except  th»i 
smallest  ships-  were  ordered  to  be  withdrawn,  the  northern 
blockade  ships  were  ordered  to  be  warned,  and  other  ships  were 
ordered  to  iall  back  on  Key  West.  ^Ul  the  arrangements  and 
distribution  of  the  Amcrioan  fleets  were  altered  and  controlled  by 
the  mere  fact  tliat  four  evidently  broken-down  cruisers  were 
approaching  Cnban  waters. 

Sampson  was  detained  by  the  moxtitors  attached  to  his  fleet. 
He  could  only  make  seven  knots.  On  leaving  his  fleet,  he  took 
his  flagship  and  another  cruiser,  and,  making  speed,  reached 
Key  West  on  the  18th,  and  Schley  arrived  there  the  same  day. 

It  was  now  thought  that  Cervera  would  make  either  for 
Snntian^o  or  Cienfuefjos,  most  probably  the  latter,  in  order  to 
be  in  close  commnni'-  'tion  with  Havana,  and  probably  to  supjily 
the  city  vdih  raiinnujns.  bchiey  left  Key  West  with  a  strong 
squadron  *  for  Cienfueguii,  vid  the  Yucutan  Channel,  on  the  19th, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were  coaled  and  filled  up  with  all  speed. 
On  the  same  day  Sampson  got  a  wire  through  the  traitor  at 
Havana  that  Cervera  had  arrived  at  Santiago,  but  he  scarcely 
credited  it  even  after  repetition  of  the  message.  Bnt  the  Navy 
Department  acted  on  the  information,  and  ordered  look-ont  ships 
off  the  port,  and  sent  directions  to  Schley  at  Cienfuegos  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Santiago. 

Meanwhile  Schley  did  not  close  sufficiently  with  Cienfuegos 
to  make  sure  that  Cervera  was  not  there  until  May  24th.  He 
was  also  alarmed  at  the  state  of  his  coal  supply,  and  the  want 
of  smooth  water  in  which  to  distribute  the  4,000  tons  of  coal 
which  his  collier,  the  Mcrrimac,  had  on  hoard  her.  In  the  same 
way  the  look-out  ships  oil  Santiago  faiknl  at  first  to  close  near 
enough  to  the  port  to  see  the  mastheads  of  the  Spanish  ships 
that  were  visible  over  the  land.  Schley  did  not  get  oflf  Santiago 
until  May  28th,  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  he  was  able 
to  report.  vUL  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  that  the  Cristobal  Co&m,  the 
Mana  Teresa,  and  two  destroyers  were  certainly  in  port. 

»>Bro0ft%i%  UMMekmetttt  IteBM,  and  two  orainn ;  JSnbo  to  follow  wbtti  coaled. 
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He  was  still  alaiiiied  about  his  coal  supply,  and  still  talked  of 
despftfeohmg  ships  to  Key  West  to  lepleni^.  Sttong  messages 
were  seat  to  him  to  maintain  his  position  at  all  hazards,  and 
a  geneial  assemblage  of  ships  off  Santiago  was  directed. 

As  early  as  the  28th  of  May  the  coaling  difficulty  was  recog- 
nised, and  the  seizoie  of  G^uantanamo  as  a  remedy  was  suggested. 
As  early  as  the  28tht  too,  Sampson  had  despatched  the  Sterling 
collier  under  convoy  to  Schley,  with  a  definite  proposal  to  sink 
her  and  block  the  entrance  to  Santiago.  But  even  on  the  27th, 
Secretary  Lonf^  had  announced  that  if  Crrvera  was  at  Santiago, 
10,000  troops  must  move  at  once  fur  the  capture  of  that  place. 
F'inally  Sampson,  with  a  further  reinforcemt  nt,  arrived  at 
Santia<;o  on  tlie  1st  of  June;  ou  tlie  7th.  Guantanauio  was 
seized,  and  the  coaling  difficulty  disappeared.  Ou  June  3rd  the 
Merrimac  was  sunk  in  the  channel,  but  not — as  it  turned  out — so 
as  to  block  the  entrance ;  and  a  close  blockade  by  the  whole  force  * 
of  the  United  States  fleet  was  set  up  off  the  port,  preparatory  to 
the  descent  of  a  military  force,  for  the  capture  of  the  harbour 
and  all  that  it  contained. 

Having  reached  the  point  at  which  the  alarm  of  a  "fleet 
in  being  "  had  controlled  all  the  movements  for  thirty-three  days, 
it  is  convenient  to  make  some  reflections  upon  this,  on  all  grounds, 
most  important  lesson  of  the  war. 

There  are  some  minds  which  can  easily  submit  to  the  teaching 
of  experience,  and  whieh,  having  established  what  may  be  called 
a  historical  curve,  can  rely  upon  the  co-ordinates  to  continue 
its  charaeter  from  aj^e  to  age,  and,  in  spite  of  apparently  opposing 
forces,  can  see  that  these  only  cause  temporary  aberrations,  so 
that  the  curve  is,  in  the  long  run,  undisturbed.  Tliere  are  other 
minds  which  ccmnot  so  rely  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  and 
find  no  guide  in  it 

Thus,  while  the  teaching  of  this  work  had  clearly  been  to  lead 
us  up  to  all  that  I  haye  just  described  and  am  about  to  confirm 
and  strengtiien,  these  antagonistic  minds  saw  nothing  in  it,  and 
had  pronounced  against  this  teaching  as  unreliable  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  I  select,  for  examples, 
one  eminent  military,  and  one  still  more  eminent  naval  authority, 
who  would  have  been  supposed  least  of  ail  liable  to  relax  his  hold 
on  historical  precedent. 

(  ieneral  Maurice,  in  his  able  work  on  National  JJc/enccs,*  takes 
throughout  a  strong  position  ()[)p(>siug  any  appUcation  of  Torring- 

*  Macmillan,  189?. 
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ton's  doctrine  to  the  ciicnmstances  of  the  preaent  day,  and 
considers  that  he  had  high  support  from  at  least  three  eminent 
seamen,  the  late  Sir  GeofiGrey  Hornby,  the  late  Sir  George  Tiyon, 
and  Captain  Mahan.  He  says,  at  p.  102:  "Mr.  Thursfield  and 
others  have  accepted  from  Admiral  Colomb  a  view  of  a  certain 
naval  event  in  the  reign  of  WiUiani  III.  which  involves  principles 
applicable  to  our  own  time,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  is  of 
importance  as  a  question  of  the  possibility  of  invasion,  and  as  at 
least  one  uf  the  elements  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  considering 
whether  a  land  defence  is  or  is  not  a  proper  supplement  to  the 
naval  defence  of  these  islands."  Then,  going  on  to  speak  of 
Torringtons  views,  the  General  says:  "He  believed,  as  he 
expressed  it,  that  a  'fleet  in  being,'  though  inferior,  would 
prevent,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  presence,  any  superior  fleet  from 
attempting  to  cover  an  invasion.*'  The  General  then  disensses 
considerations  involved,  and  says :  "  Now  the  importance  of  the 
question  for  ns  lies  in  this — ^that  if  their  contention  be  tme,  then 
even  if  onr  navy  be  temporarily  inferior  in  the  Channel,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  foreign  invasion  to  take  place  as  long  as  we 
had  an  inferior  *  fleet  in  being '  here.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  against  all  these  theories  in  a  bunch,  Captain  Mahan,  in 
his  noble  lAfc  of  K'^hon — in  my  judgment  one  of  the  very  greatest 
books  froiu  every  pomt  of  view  that  have  appeared  in  our  time — 
flings  himself  and  Nelson.  .  .  .  Never  was  there  such  clear, 
straight,  well-defined  antag'onisni — not  Mahan's  only,  it  is  forced 
on  him  by  historical  veracity,  but  Nelson's — to  every  one  of  these 
theories  of  Admiral  Colomb's/' 

Taming  then  to  the  passages  in  Mahan's  Life  of  Nelton  cited, 
we-flnd  as  follows.*  The  author  relates  how,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  undertake  the  capture  of  Galvi,  General  Stuart  was 
anxious  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  siege,  **  but  asksd  Nelson 
whether  he  thought  it  proper  to  take  the  shipping  to  that  exposed 
position  ;  alluding  to  the  French  fleet  tliat  had  left  Toulon,  snd 
which  Hood  was  then  seeking.  Nelson's  reply  is  interesting,  as 
reflecting  the  jndgment  of  a  warrior  at  once  prudent  and  enter- 
prising, concerning  the  influence  of  a  hostile  'fleet  in  being' 
upon  a  contemplated  detaelu  tl  operation.  '  1  certainly  thought 
it  right,'  he  said,  '  placing  the  tirniest  reliance  that  we  should  be 
perfeetly  safe  undei"  Lord  Hood's  protection,  who  would  take 
care  that  the  French  iieet  at  Gourjeau  (GoU'e  Juan)  should  not 
molest  us.*" 

*  The  Life  of  Nelson.   By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  I.  ISA. 
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I  must  observe  that  Nelson's  reply  was  entirely  in,  accordance 
wiih  Torrington's  view.  Nelson  dearly  implied  that  he  conld 
not  have  gone  on  with  the  siege  of  Calvi  unless  he  had  been  sore 
'  that  Lord  Hood's  fleet  wonldpnt  the  Prench  fleet  "oat  of  being" 
and  prevent  it  from  thinking  of  trying  to  interfere  with  the 
operation.  Captain  Mahan,  however,  does  not  admit  this.  He 
says:  "When  a  particular  opinion  has  received  the  extreme 
expression  now  f^'ven  tn  that  conceminf:^  the  *  fleet  in  being,' 
and  apparently  has  undergone  equally  extreme  misconception, 
it  is  instructive  to  recur  to  llie  actual  effect  of  such  a  force  up<jn 
the  practice  of  a  man  with  whom  moral  effect  was  never  in  excess 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  whose  imagination  produced  to  him  no 
paralysing  contingencies.*  Is  it  probable  that,  with  the  great 
issnes  of  1690  at  stake,  Nelson,  had  he  been  in  Tonrville's  place, 
would  have  deemed  the  crossing  of  the  Chaimel  by  French  troops 
impossible,  because  of  Torrington's  'fleet  in  being? ' "  f 

Now,  BO  far  as  history  had  gone  when  Mahan  wrote,  it  was 
plain  that  the  existence  of  any  adequate  force,  free  to  act  and 
presmnably  willing  to  act  in  defence  of  an  attack  upon  territory, 
would  paralyse  the  possibly  attacking  force  and  prevent  the  attack 
being  made.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  Nelson's  character 
to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  in  his  jndgnuMit  the  destnietion  of 
Torri?i'jtnn's  fleet  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  no 
other  operation  sliould  be  taken  in  hand  until  that  was  completed. 

There  is  &ome  irony  in  the  fate  which  made  Captain  Mahan  a 
party  to  the  strongest  affirmation  of  this  view  that  history  has 
yet  allordcd,  and  associated  hib  name  with  the  extremest  dehai- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "fleet  in  being  '  that  has  ever  been 
committed  to  paper. ; 

I  have  shown  how  everything  was  disarranged  by  the  mere 
announcement  that  Gervera  was  at  sea  at  a  point  several 
thousand  miles  distant*  The  disarrangement  is  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  on  the  30th  of  April,  when  the  news  recM^hed 
Key  West,  there  were  but  nineteen  wanhipe  there,  mostly  small 

•  It  will  be  easily  noted — especially  after  my  relation  of  what  took  plaia-  in  ri  j^ard 
to  Cervera's  f^eet — that  there  was  no  "  fleet  in  being "  in  Nelson's  view.  Had 
Sampson  watched  Cervera  with  a  sufficient  force  off  Santiago,  there  was  nothing 
to  \tam  prgyanted  the  United  Btfttes--eappoeing  the  overpluA  of  force  was  sufficient 
—  frnm  prorecdinK  with  the  inva^^ion  of  Portn  niro.  And  s<i  Hood's  watching  of  the 
French  fleet  allowed  Nebon  to  piijceed  with  the  siege  of  Calvi. 

t  I  Mil  boimd  to  Mij  that,  plain  ee  GftpUin  lfahAD>  w«dt  are,  they  can  only 
rcpreient  an  intdleotoel  end  nuunentarjr  dip  when  they  oome  fcom  a  writer  of  tuoh 

emint'nce. 

I  Captain  ^fahan  became  a  member  of  the  War  Board  on  the  9th  of  May. 
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craft  and  ooast-defence  Tessels,  and  that  on  the  19th  of  May  the 
flower  of  the  American  navy  had  assembled  theie,  numbering 
forty-two  ships.  But  it  is  of  course  the  actual  statements  of 
anthorities  on  the  elfoct  discovered  when  a  fleet  in  being  "  was 
found  in  existence^  that  mark  its  real  position. 

These  began  on  May  3rd,  while  yet  Cervera  was  calculated  to 
be  at  least  3,000  miles  distant.  The  Secretary  to  the  Navy 
telegraphed:  "No  large  army  movement  can  take  place  for  a 
fortnight,  and  no  small  one  till  we  know  the  whereabouts  of  the 
four  Spanish  cruisers  and  destroyers."  * 

On  May  5th  the  Secretary  telegraphed  to  Admiral  Sampson  : 
"Do  ni)t  risk  so  crippling  your  vessels  against  the  fortifications 
as  ti)  prevent  from  soon  afterwards  successfully  fighting  the 
Spanish  Hcut."  t 

On  May  13th  the  Secretary  telegraphed :  "  Orders  concerning 
convoying  and  landing  are  suspended  until  objective  Spanish  fleet 
is  developed."  t 

Admiral  Sampson,  on  the  26th  of  May,  telegraphed  to  Secretary 
Long:  '*I  catmot  detach  armoured  vessels  to  guard  anny  until 
movement  of  Spanish  Squadron  is  thoroughly  known.*'  § 

Admiral  Sampson  telegraphed  to  Secreta^  Long  on  the  28th 

of  May :  '*  The  importance  of  absolutely  preventing  departure 
of  Spanish  Squadron  nf  paramount  importance,  and  demands  the 
most  prompt  and  erticieiit  use  of  every  mean*?." 

On  the  29th  of  ^lay  Secretar}'  Tiong  dispatt-hed  the  following 
remarkable  mebsage  to  Commodore  Schley,  supposed  to  be  off 
Santiago :  *'  It  is  yotir  duty  to  ascertain  immediately  if  the 
Spanish  fleet  is  in  Santiago,  and  report.  Would  be  diticreditable 
to  the  Navy  if  that  fact  were  not  ascertained  immediately.  All 
military  and  naval  movements  depend  upon  that  point."  f 

On  the  same  day  Schley  ascertained  that  two  of  the  Spanish 
cruisers  and  the  two  destroyers  were  certainly  in-  Santia|go 
harbour,  and  those  who  lightly  regard  the  continuity  of  history 
would  have  supposed  that  this  was  enough.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  fact  that  two  of  the  cruisers  might  not  be  under  observation 
w  as  still  paralysing  everj-thing.  Secretary  Long  wired  to  Schley 
on  the  HOth  of  May:  "Where  are  other  two  armoured  cruisers  ? 
When  discovered,  report  promptly. "  ** 

*  Appendix,  Ao,,  p.  8S6.  |  Ibid.,  p.  886. 

f  Ibid.  II  Ibid.,  p.  398. 

;  Ibid.,  p.  386.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  399. 
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Then,  oil  the  3l8t  of  May,  be  wived  to  Adminil  SampBon: 
"  Essential  to  know  if  all  fonr  Spanish  anuoured  croiaers  in 
S:uitiago.    Military  expedition  most  wait  this  information."  * 

Then,  so  soon  ae  Admiral  Sampson  had,  on  June  Sid,  made 
sure  that  all  four  cruisers  were  in  port,  the  military  preparations 
vront  on  ;  and,  tmstinfr  to  the  inaskinpf  of  the  "  fleet  in  boinp;," 
they  Vkt'vv  earned  to  coinjilctioii,  and  Santiago  was  captuml  l)y 
the  joint  action  of  the  army  and  the  ileet.  as  it  might  have  been 
captuietl  one  hundrtd  and  fifty-'^even  years  before. 

If  this  evidencti  is  nut  conclu&ive  on  one  side  of  tlic  controversy 
as  to  the  power  of  a  "fleet  in  being"  to  paralyse  all  offensive 
opeiations  against  territory,  it  can  only  be  idleged  that  the 
American  navy  and  the  American  statesmen  were  nndnly 
timoions.  Bat  it  was  all  along  foreseen  by  such  as  were  ready 
to  accept  historical  eacperience  as  their  gnide,  that,  whatever  the 
power  of  a  sailing  "fleet  in  being**  might  have  seemed,  the 
certainty  and  precision  of  steam  propulsion  would  be  sure  to 
enormously  increase  it.  The  United  States  authorities  have 
only  shown  that  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  the  powers  of 
defence  resting  in  a  free  steam  squadron,  under-estimated  the 
reality. 

It  must  1)0  observed,  too,  that  this  most  recent  experience 
decides  for  steam  propulsion  the  propi>sitioii  enunciated  and 
pruv.  (1  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  tliat  naval  warfare  does 
not  admit  t)f  "cross-raiding."  The  sea  must  be  swept  clear  of 
defending  ships  or  squadrons  before  that  further  step  in  naval 
war,  the  assault  of  territory,  can  be  undertaken. 

The  importance  of  bases  when  attacks  on  territories  are  to  be 
made,  or  when  the  enemy's  ships  are  to  be  watched  in  port,  has 
been  continually  shown  in  previous  chapters;  and  it  has  been 
generally  contended  that  for  these  operations  temporary  bases, 
which  mean  no  more  than  smooth-water  anchorages  that  can 
be  seized  and  held  against  the  enemy,  become  of  much  greater 
consequence — except,  of  course,  in  those  cases  where  heavy 
repairs  and  docking,  which  cannot  he  effected  at  the  teinjxirary 
base,  are  concerned — than  the  permanent  l)as(>^  or  headquarters 
of  navies.  Of  later  years  tlw  tendency  ha^  l)een  to  exalt  the 
iniportaticr  of  the  permanent  babes,  and  to  make  little  or  no 
etiorts,  by  the  provibiuu  anil  organisation  of  supply  ships  and 
repairing  or  factory  ships,  to  enable  the  Admiral  to  use  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  temporary  base  when  he  has  occupied  it.  Still 

*  Api)fndiXt  Ac.,  p«  401. 
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more  hm  the  tendency  been  to  increaae  the  nninber  of  these 
permanent  bases,  each  aa  it  is  oocapied,  tending  to  swell  in 
asBomed  importance  and  real  expense-. 

The  teaching  of  history  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  wholly 
against  this  tendency.  It  has  always  shown  that  we  never  can 
tell  befmeliand  in  war  what  points  it  will  l^e  necessary  to  occupy 
EH  naval  bases,  and  that  the  niakini,'  of  provision  which  will  tend 
to  force  ships  to  go  for  supply  and  repair  to  certain  positions, 
whether  they  are  placed  conveniently  or  not  in  re/sfard  to  op(!ni- 
tions  in  hand,  is  a  pohcy  likely  to  end  in  bome  lorn  and  much 
wasted  expenditure. 

The  main  argmnent,  of  course,  is  that  in  the  earlier  historical 
days  the  wants  of  ships  were  not  only  simple,  bat  few  and  far 
between ;  that  even  the  necessity  of  docking  at  the  permanent 
base  conld  often  be  obviated  by  careening  at  the  temp<Mrary  base ; 
and  most  other  necessary  repairs  to  even  a  good  nnmber  of  shipB 
could  be  carried  out  at  the  temporary  base  by  the  skilful  riggers 
and  artificers  of  the  fleet.  Now  it  is  urged  that  the  complexities 
of  the  modem  warship  have  so  increased  that  dockinff  must  be 
far  more  frequent  than  it  was,  and  t1  nt  a  dockyard  with  full 
appiianc-es  alone  can  deal  with  ordinary  defects  in  war.  The 
argument  is  even  carried  to  tlie  extt  iil  of  declaring  that — apart 
from  torpedo  injuries — the  hull  under  water  is  much  more  liable 
to  dania^'t^  than  was  the  bottom  of  a  sailing  ship. 

Sometimes  the  argument  even  seems  to  assume  that  supply 
from  ship  to  ship  is  not  what  it  was,  and  that  the  dose  harboor, 
the  wharf,  and  the  special  lighter,  are  all  necessary  adjuncts  with 
which  permanent  bases  must  be  snpplied,  and  to  which — ^no 
matter  how  inconyenient — ^the  warship  most  come  when  she  is 
engi^ged  in  operations  against  the  enemy. 

I  have  akeady  remarked  that  the  Chino-Japanese  war  gave  no 
countenance  to  these  theories,  and  they  seem  to  be  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  the  experience  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  xmder 
consideration. 

The  case  of  Admiral  Dewey's  squadron  may  be  dismissed  in 
very  few  words.  He  had  no  basie  of  any  sort  nearer  than  the 
American  coast  of  the  Pacitic.  But  he  took  his  supplies  with 
him,  and  in  an  absolutely  mol'ile  state  he  attacked  and  destroyed 
hiii  opponent's  fleet.  Then  he  seized,  at  Cavite,  the  most  con- 
veniently situated  port  near  him,  and  he  thenceforth  used  it  as 
his  sole  basis  for  war  against  Manila.  He  simply  did  lor,  and 
with,  modem  ships  exactly  what  his  model  Admirals  had  done 
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vegnlarly  ginoe  the  advent  of  naval  war.  Suppose  he  had  had  a 
permanent  base  at  Chasan  or  Qnelpart,  where  would  have  been 
his  advantage?  Or  at  what  time  would  he  have  felt  the  want  of 

such  supports? 

Passing  to  Cuba,  we  note,  that  under  the  impression  that 
Havana  was  sure  to  he  the  objective  of  the  fleet,  the  United 
tftjites  had  orj^anised  n  permanent  naval  base  at  Key  West.  If 
Havan>i  hfid  turned  out  to  he  the  ol>jt;ctive,  Key  West,  only  one 
hundred  nnles  distant,  would  no  doubt  have  sufficed.  But  even 
here  we  muj^t  not  onnt  to  note  thnt  the  practice  of  coaling  inside 
the  Cays  off  Cardenas  had  obtained,  tiiougli  these  were  fcOiue 
seventy  milee  from  Havana.*  Bo  Key  West  remained  the  only 
important  base,  and  was  immensely  osed,  nntO  the  whole  plan 
disappeared  on  the  entry  of  Cervera  into  Santiago.  Then  the 
permanent  base  at  Key  West  may  be  said  to  have  been  super- 
seded  in  favour  of  the  temporary  base  at  Go&ntanamo.  That 
port  is  only  forty  miles  from  Santiago,  and  the  visits  of  the 
blockading  ships  backwards  and  forwards  to  Guantanamo  were 
exceedingly  frequent.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  Key  VsQ%i  was 
ignored  except  by  the  monitors  and  sma!!  vessels  that  were 
looking  aftiT  the  blockade  of  Havana  ;  and  to  pivc  some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  tlie  new  temporary  base,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  uld  permanent  base,  it  can  be  stated  that  on  the  Brd  of 
July,  the  day  before  CerM-ra  liroke  out,  there  could  be  counted 
forty-one  ships  either  at  Guantanamo,  or  going  to,  or  having 
come  from  it,  while;  there  were  only  twenty-six  ^ips,  and  those 
mostly  insignificant^  in  like  condition  as  regards  Key  West.  Bnt 
it  was  not  only  in  that  way  that  Key  West  was  thrown  ont. 
The  ships  that  required  it  were  sent,  not  to  Key  West  from 
Gnantanamo*  bnt  to  the  northern  dockjrards  at  Norfolk  and  New 

York. 

The  experience  would  seem  a  clear  addition  to  all  that  had 
gone  before,  and  the  lesson  ought  to  give  pause  to  the  multi- 
plication of  permanent  bases,  and  also  to  making  any  large 
provision  for  repairs,  or  even  for  docking,  where  such  were 
already  to  be  found  within  some  moderate  distance.  Th<  re  is, 
so  far,  nothing  tu  show  that  docking  is  more  required  in  war 
than  it  was  when  coppt  r  sheathing  first  became  universal. 
W^here  there  is  not  copper  sheathing,  the  cry  for  "clean  ships" 
is  just  now  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Sir  George  Rooke.  But 

*  Wc  have  soen  that  Commodoro  Dowail  thought  the  balanco  inclined  to  Key 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  constant  docking  reqnixed  by  ships 
with  unsheathed  bottoms  has  had  much  to  say  to  the  prevalent 
idea  that  wanthips  in  war  lequiie  constant  docking,  and  that 
docks  must  follow  them  wherever  they  go.   There  is  little  or  no 

sign  of  this  necessity  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

I  have  abeady  touched  on  the  coaling  question  in  the  coni^ 
of  my  narration.  The  lesson  given  is  plain  that  an  organ!??cd 
system  of  commissioned  colliers,  is  a  necessity  of  modem  war. 
But  they  must  not  be  too  larf^e.  4,(H)0  tons  in  the  Mcrrimac 

somewhat  hampered  Coininridoie  Schley.  He  would  have  been 
less  anxious  with  two  eollieis  properly  fitted  in  all  respects,  and 
not  carrying  more  ilian  2,000  tons  each. 

When  we  come  to  organised  attacks  upon  territory  or  invasions, 
as  illustrated  by  this  war,  we  find  absolutely  nothing  new,  except 
perhaps  the  understanding — ^which  indeed  was  obvious  before  it 
— ^that  landings  from  steamships  can  be  effected  at  points  which 
could  not  be  used  by  sailing  transports.  We  have  seen  how  the 
intention  of  invading  Cuba  for  the  possession  of  Santiago,  and 
the  necessity  of  se{7.in>r  Guantanamo  as  a  base  were  discovered 
simultaneously.  The  latter  port  was  occupied  after  a  very  slight 
resistance— but  not,  be  it  observed,  by  the  ships  nlone — on  the 
7th  of  .lune;  and  it  was  debated  whether  the  invading  aimy 
should  not  be  disembarked  tliei-e,  a^  it  had  l>een  in  Vernon's 
time.  Vernon,  it  will  be  reinciiil>ere(l,  examined  the  coast  near 
the  entrance  to  Santiago  with  tlie  view  to  diseovcrinf,'  a  landing- 
place,  but  there  was  none  suitable.*  The  deep  water  close  to 
the  shore,  which  prevented  anchorage,  was  probably  considered 
fatal  to  disembarkation  from  sailing  ships,  but  did  not  at  all 
interfere  with  that  from  BteamshipB.  This  consideration, 
together  with  the  length  and  badness  of  the  road  from  Guan- 
tanamo, determined  the  choice  of  the  United  States  officers,  and 
the  landing  was  effected,  chiefly  on  the  fine  iron  pier  at  Daiquiri, 
and  on  the  short  stretch  of  beach  at  Siboney. 

The  army  for  the  landing  at  Santiago  left  Tampa  on  the  14th 
of  -Junf,  after  one  false  start  and  a  recall  owing  to  a  rumoured 
approaeli  of  wardships  from  Spain.  The  force  consisted  of  16,000 
men  ol  all  arms,  and  it  wa?;  announced  to  be  fifteen  miles  from 
Santiago  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  thirty-four  transports  under 
convoy  of  more  than  a  dozen  warbhips,  mostly  small  craft.  The 
Commander  was  General  Shafter.  The  xVduiiral,  the  General,  and 
the  leading  insurgent  Generals  all  met  on  shore  at  A8erradei*os,  a 

*  Sco  p.  348  oi  tliis  work. 
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point  eighteen  miles  west  of  Santiago,  and  there  the  pfogramme 
was  ammged,  and  the  disembarkation  at  Daiquiri  on  the  22nd 
settled. 

Accordingly,  the  shore  in  the  ^cinity  was  searched  by  the  guns 

of  ships  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was  not  until  nine 
o'clock  that  the  tnmsports  were  near  enough  to  be;^in  the  flif5- 
embarkation.  There  v,  ns  a  nnstv  well,  and  little  of  the  landing 
could  l)e  effected  except  at  the  pier.  It  took  three  days  to  get 
the  bulk  of  the  16,000  men  on  shore,  but  they  were  even  then 
very  short  of  gruns  and  all  necessary  material.  However,  no 
attempt  to  interiere  was  made  by  the  Spaniards,  and  m  due 
course,  but  not  nntfl  July  18th,  the  city  and  port  surrendered, 
Cerreia's  squadron,  the  real  objeotiTe  of  the  army,  having  quitted 
the  latter  and  been  destroyed  on  the  4th. 

As  there  was  no  sort  of  idea  of  farther  interference  by  Spanish 
warships,  a  military  force  was  soon  after  detailed  for  the  invasion 
of  Porto  Rico.  It  reached  Port  Guanica  on  the  25th  of  July, 
landed  without  practical  opposition — indeed  witli  some  welcome 
from  the  inhabitants — to  the  number  of  about  35,000  men  in  the 
harbours  of  Guanica  and  Ponce,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  at  entiro  leisure,  without  hurry  or  confusion.  The 
advance  mto  the  country  was  equally  leisurely,  so  that  it  was 
not  till  the  12th  of  August  that  an  attack  on  the  central  position 
of  Aibonito  was  bepun.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Spanianls 
were  expected  to  make  some  stand,  but  on  that  day  the  procla- 
mation of  the  armistice  put  an  end  to  the  operations. 

There  were,  clearly,  no  reasons  why  these  two  operations  should 
have  failed.  The  Americans  must  have  had  the  best  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  forces  they  would  have 
to  meet,  and  as  there  v?a8  nothing  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any 
amount  of  force,  the  employment  of  inadequate  force  would  have 
been  a  simple  blonder.  But  the  strategical  aspect  of  the  landings 
was  only  of  the  ordinary  character. 

The  last  point  to  be  taken  in  considerinjf  the  rnlinj^  principles 
of  naval  warfare,  as  last  illns^trated,  is  the  differentiatifjii  of  force, 
lit  re  we  at  once  note  tliat  just  as  the  old  dififercntiation  be- 
tween battleships  and  cruisers  seemed  weakened  m  the  C^hiuo- 
Japanese  War,*  so  it  appears  to  be  still  further  weakened  in  that 
which  we  are  considering.  Neither  at  Manila,  nor  off  Santiago, 
was  there  any  sorting  of  ships  for  attack  and  defence ;  but  every 
kind  of  ship,  on  either  side,  took  just  the  part  that  she  was  able  to 
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take,  and  unless  v:o  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  greater  airea  of 
armoured  side  which  was  the  feature  of  the  CrhtohdJ  Colon,  was 
specially  effective  in  preservin;^'  her  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
lesser  ai  nioured  area  of  the  otlier  cruisers  was  able  to  do,  we  are 
met  by  tlie  <,a»neral  eondition  that  no  one  clash  oi  ships  appeared 
to  be  more  vulnerable  than  any  other.*  Admitting,  as  \ve  biill 
must,  that  the  luugcr  ra.uge  at  which  fire  is  eflfectivc  docs  in  the 
end  tell  against  any  special  diflfeientiation  of  force  for  battle 
puiposes,  suoh  ftB  BO  clearly  obtained  after  we  had  had  a  long 
experience  of  war  under  sail,  we  most  gnard  onrselves  from  allow- 
ing each  an  argument  to  sweep  all  before  It.  For  the  caose 
makes  the  e&ct ;  and  as  most  nations  have  thrown  over  all  idea 
of  building  ships  with  a  view  to  widely  differentiating  their  fight- 
ing force,  except  in  matters  to  be  presently  noticed*  it  follows 
that  belligeients  must  use  the  forces  they  are  provided  with,  and 
they  mufit  use  them  how  and  as  they  can. 

In  England,  perhaph  more  than  in  any  other  conntni',  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  fighting  battleships  and  the  tiding 
cruiser,  which  in  the  prorrramme  of  1889  seemed  likely  to  show 
itself,  has  been  made  to  disappear.  Most  thinkers  of  the  present 
day  seem  really  to  allow  of  no  ditferentiation  except  that  of  tiie 
ai  mour-belt— the  vertical  armour  at  the  water-line.  We  speak  of 
"  amonied  ships  "  as  if  they  were  necessarily  more  powerfol  than 
"protected  ships/'  and  of  course  that  ships  whidi  are  neither 
armoured  nor  protected  are  hopelessly  inferior.  There  was  a 
widespread  impression  that  these  ideas  were  oonfinned  by  the 
results  of  the  little  of  Yalu,  and  that  the  comparative  immunity 
of  the  Chen  Yuen  and  the  Ting  Yuen  in  that  fight  was  caused  by 
their  possession  of  an  armoured  belt.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be 
more  due  to  the  protection  afibrded  to  the  fighting  crew  of  the 
heavily-armoured  tnrretF;. 

On  one  occasion  1  made  a  somewhat  close  in^'estigation  (»f  tlic 
causes  of  victory  in  the  pea-fights  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  Wars  ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  certain  that  the 
propurtiun  of  killed  and  wounded  determined  suriender.  1  was 
even  able  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  the  enemy  suffered  a 
a  like  loss,  the  ship — no  matter  what  her  nationality— that 
reached  a  loss  of  90  per  cent,  in  killed  and  wounded  would 
hanl  her  colours  down.  If,  however,  the  loss  was  at  first  fairly 
even  on  both  sides,  a  much  heavier  percentage  mnst  be  expected 
before  there  was  any  surrender. 
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The  battle  of  Yalu,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  surrender,  bat 
only  total  deetnictioo  or  flight,  seemed  so  far  to  behe  these 
historical  experiences,  and  pointed  towards  (Icstniction  rather 
than  surrender  as  the  conclusion  of  the  naval  battle.  In  the  war 
wp  arc  cnnsidering  similar  results  have  boon  tlisplayed  ;  for  though 
the  Cristobal  Colon  actually  hauled  ber  colours  down,  she  ran 
ashore  and  debtroyed  herself  at  the  same  Uiiw.  Otbtrwise,  both 
in  the  Korean  war  and  in  that  nnder  consulenition,  the  destruction 
was  eflfected  by  hheiis  pruducing  tire,  and  nut  by  the  penetration 
oi  armour.  It  is  highly  noteworthy  that  in  the  fight  off  Santiago 
no  heavier  projectile  than  a  six-pounder  stmck  any  of  the  armour 
belts  of  the  Spanish  ships.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  Dm  Antonio  UUoa  was  sunk  by  water-line  hits.  She 
was  a  croiser  of  1,190  tons,  and  unprotected  in  any  way.  It  is 
not  known  of  what  size  of  projectiles  she  was  annk,  but  the  fact 
mast  be  taken  into  account. 

The  only  question  is,  how  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  becaase  in  oar 
experience  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  one  small  vessel 
ont  of  a  total  number  of  twenty-two  modern  ships,  one  entirely 
unarnioured,  was  de^stroyed  l)y  water-line  hits,  therefore  we  must 
inconiHiode  a  whole  navy  with  water-line  helts,  or  protective 
water-hue  deck,  not  calculated  to  resist  the  blow.s  of  h^hter  pro- 
jectiles that  can  aloue  be  numerous,  but  immensely  more  cumbrous 
and  weighty,  in  order  to  withstand  the  blows  of  the  heavier 
projectiles  that  must  be  few  and  far  between  ?  If ,  as  we  seem  to 
have  been  too  ready  to  suppose,  water-line  hits  were  the  only  ones 
competent  to  conquer,  there  might  be  a  difficoity  in  answering. 
Bat  when  conquest,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  has  come 
aboat  just  as  it  used  to  in  sailing  wars,  from  hits  other  than 
those  between  wind  and  water,  the  logic  is  conclusive.  The 
water-line  should  not  be  neglected,  but  in  all  cases  the  anuoored 
protection  should  only  be  sufficient  to  resist  such  projectiles  as, 
because  of  their  hghtness,  may  be  numerous  in  their  strokes  ;  and 
the  heavier  projectiles  should  bo  allowed  to  ]>ass  throuLrli,  because 
tlie  proportion  that  will  btrike  near  the  water-line  must  be  so  very 
small. 

The  remarkable  table  prepared  by  the  German  Admurai  Piiid- 

*  See  the  diagrams  opposite  page  573  of  the  Appendix.  86fiei»l  thlDkoiD  liad  pre- 
dicted the  result,  and  I  my»olf  bad  written  cither  officiallv  or  «emi-nfTicia!lv  to  tlifl 
Admiralty  in  view  of  the  coming  programme  of  1889,  urging  tliat  it  was  not  iu»ceH.sary 
to  hMvUy  amoor  tbo  wlar4ine,  m  it  «m  so  niilik«ly  to  ba  rtmok  ««w]it  I17  m  pio« 
pmrtloo  of  tlM  nimiMioas,  Mid  theraibte  light,  pvojeetitos. 
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demaim»  as  to  the  reBults  of  United  States  gunnery  on  the  hulls 
of  Cervera's  sliips  at  Santiago,  forms  a  remarkable  commeDtacy 
on  the  above  observationfi  *  :— 


AMERICAN  GUNS. 


1-1'r. 

6-Pt. 

4-lnch 

5-iDch 

8-incb 

IMnoh 

Total 

Calibre  in  Centimetres. . . . 

3-7 

5-7 

10 

12-7 

20 

3U 

33 

No.  of  Ouns  on  board  .... 

22 

84 

6 

32 

6 

170 

Hxts. 

1 

17 

: 

4 

3 

.. 

Sfl 

Ahnuanto  Oquitnda  

46 

c 

3 

7 

62 

•  • 

11 

4 

6 

46 

66 

•  • 

ft 

S 

•  • 

7 

1 

79 

11 

15 

56 

1  s 

168 

On  this  table  the  author  leniarkfi  :  "  Tliis  is  not  (]nite  one  hit 
per  gun,  or,  leaving  out  the  1 -pounders,  which  have  only  a  short 
range  of  fire,  nine  hits  to  eigiit  guns. 

"  The  /ova  is  the  only  ship  that  has  10-oentimetre  gims,  the 
Brooklyn  the  only  one  having  12*7-centimetze  gons.  These  data 
cannot  lay  claim  to  absolute  accuracy,  owing  to  the  extent  of 
the  destruction.  The  calibre  of  the  hits  also  admit  of  some 
margin." 

But  even  with  these  quahfications  we  seem  to  be  assured  that 

the  results  anticipated  by  pure  reason — or  almost  pure  reason, 
because  the  tight  between  tlie  Huascar  and  the  British  Shah  and 
Aniffhtffif  f?howed  sinnlar  n»sults — are  home  out  by  experiment. 
We  have  on  the  one  side  a  waste  of  power  in  the  Sptiuit;li  slups 
in  the  twelve  inclies  of  armoured  belt,  or  even  in  the  six  iiu  hes 
oi  Ilarveyed  steel  carried  by  the  Cristobal  Coloih;  and  on  the 
American  side  a  waste  ol  power  in  the  six  12-inch  and  the  eight 
13-inch  guns  carried  by  their  ships.  These  estra  heavy  guns 
dominated  the  displacement  and  character  of  the  ships  that  bore 
them ;  and  yet,  when  it  came  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle,  they 

*  See  Comtmnts  of  Hear- Admired  Pliiiidcmann,  German  Navy,  on  lite  Main 
^tetaraf  of  f  If  War  wifk  Spam,  puUiahcd      th«  Wwhlngton  Offioe  of  Nral 
I  InteUigenoe,  Deeanber,  1808,  p.  7. 
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might  jtiBt  as  well  have  been  left  on  shore  for  aU  the  good  they 
did.* 

Lieutenant  John  M.  Bllicott,  U*S.N.,  a  competent  eye-witness 
of  the  battle  of  ^raoila,  sums  up  the  general  lessons  derivable 
from  a  survey  of  the  resolts  of  the  United  States  Artillery  in 

these  words  : — 

"1.  The  sides  of  iron  and  steel-biiilt  cruisers  do  not  arrest 

px)jectiles  enough  to  explode  them.*^ 

**  '2.  The  incendiary  eflfect  of  l)ur->tiii^'  8-inch  shells  is  ^^leat, 
and  far  greater  than  would  seem  proportionate  to  that  of  lower 
calibres. 

"3.  At  ranges  over  2,500  yards  the  gun-shields  of  cruisers  are 
in  no  sense  a  protection,  but  ensnre  the  annihilation  of  the  gun's 
crew  and  the  disabling  of  the  gun,  if  stmck  by  a  large  projectile. 

**  4.  Warships  of  the  present  day  will  generally  be  placed  hor$ 
de  combdt  by  conflagration  and  the  destmction  of  their  personnel 
before  they  are  sunk  by  gun-fire."  t 

At  the  battles  of  Yalu,  of  Manila,  and  Santiago,  fire  was  the 
immediate  agent  of  destruction ;  and  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  there  is  evidence  of  the  superior  incendiary  power  of  the 
heavier  shell,  there  is  nothin<?  to  show  that  mcdiimi,  or  even 
small  shell  have  not  had.  from  their  number,  the  major  effect  in 
destroying.  §  In  any  case  we  may  assume  that  the  rain  of  pro- 
jectiles, not  neces.>aril\  large  ones,  were  effective  in  cutting  the 
water-pipes  and  breaking  down  the  fire  engines,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  different  fire  brigades, 
and  let  the  fire  gain.  It  was  at  one  time  the  faith  of  a  portion — 
perhaps  of  the  greater  portion — of  the  navy  that  if  the  water-lines 
were  protected  by  armour,  the  guns'  crews,  and  of  course  the  fire 
parties,  might  be  left  wholly  exposed,  j  We  have  for  some  time 
been  parting  with  that  idea,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  should  confinn  us  in  that  course.  For  though 
Lieutenant  Ellicott  may  be  absolutely  accurate  in  his  statement, 
it  is  incomplete  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  loss  of  life 
in  a  squadron  is  greater  from  the  cases  where  heavy  projectiles 
have  penetrated  annnnr  than  froni  the  easrs  where  hght  pro- 
jectiles have  pa-sacd  tliroiiL,'li  tlie  unanuouifd  side. 

*  The  (wo  12-uioh  shells  stxuck  the  Maria  Teresa  m  au  uoarmourcd  part. 
1 1  believe  this  i«  not  true  in  the  ease  of  British  tnam, 

*  Effect  of  ttxe  Gun  fire  of  Oie  United  State*  Vessels  in  the  Battle  of  MoMa  Btl^, 
Published  by  the  Office  of  Naval  TnMli-f^noo  at  Wn-hin^^tou,  1899. 

I  No  doubt  some  of  the  Spanish  ships  wore  set  od  tiru  by  thoir  crews. 

II  See  msy  JCmnowv  0/      Cooper  Key,  p.  871. 
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The  j:fpnrrn]  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we  ought  to  protect 
both  water-line  and  crews  by  armour,  but  not  one  more  than  the 
other,  and  that  we  should  be  content  to  keep  out  lower  medium 
shell  at  8omo  medium  distance. 

This  dictum  might  apply  generally,  but  it  doets  not  touch  the 
question  of  whether  the  late  war  shows  it  to  be  right  to  break 
down  dassification  and  fall  back  on  the  methods  of  non-classifica- 
tion shown  in  the  fifth  chapter' of  this  work  to  have  been  adopted 
before  it  was  seen  that  naval  war&re  was  governed  by  role.  It 
seems  certain  that  in  the  war  before  ns  the  Americans  were 
forced  to  nse  the  ships  how  they  could  and  where  they  could. 
Bnt  a  general  survey  will  show  us  that,  on  the  whole,  what  was 
jxiuired  in  1898  was  just  what  was  required  in  1798  :  namely,  a 
body  of  powerful  ships  for  fifT:htinfr  purposes,  and  a  body  of  ships 
which  were  nnich  smaller  and  weaker,  for  coast  and  blockade 
work,  for  tlie  attack  on  commerce,  or  if  necessary  for  its  defence. 
For  the  former,  coal  supply  showed  itself  more  necessary  than 
speed,  because  it  was  fouiul  that  action  in  concert,  from  circum- 
stances, compelled  the  bulk  of  the  ships  to  a  lower  speed  than 
individuals  were  capable  of.  *  In  the  smaller  class  tcxca  must 
give  way  to  speed  and  coal  supply ;  while  the  laiger  dass  may 
allow  speed  to  give  way  to  force.  It  is  rather  remarkable  to  note 
what  little  work  was  apportioned  to  the  large  fast  cruisers  Cobtm- 
Ha  and  Minnet^lU,  compared  to  the  service  which  fell  to  the 
shares  of  the  small  craft,  and  the  almost  unarmed  subsidised 
"liners." 

There  has  been  shown,  T  apprehend,  in  this  war  precisely  the 
same  wants  in  the  differentiation  of  force  that  were  felt  one 
hundred  years  ajro — namely,  a  heavy  force  and  a  light  fort-e  ;  and 
there  has  not  been  so  far  shown  a  want  of  force  which  is  neither 
light  nor  heavy,  which  was  typified  in  the  -44  and  the  50-gun 
ships  of  a  byg^one  age,  and  by  the  Columbia  and  Minneapolis,  if 
not  of  the  Maria  Teresa,  Alinirante  OquendxL,  and  Vizcaya  of 
to-day. 

With  regard  to  that  wholly  modem  differentiation  of  force  where 
the  gun-ships  and  the  torpedo-ships  are  in  opposition,  we  have 
learnt  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  United  States  never 
used  their  torpedo  vessels,  as  it  was  generally  expected  they 
might,  and  as  their  Government  suggested  they  should,  in 
endeavouring  to  p^etrate  into  harbours  to  destroy  the  enemy's 

*  Note  Cervem's  TOTSges,  and  SampKUk'k  pusagaa,  Itetwean  Kay  West  end  Sea 
Jnen. 
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ships  ahelteriiig  tb€i?e.  The  Spaniards  never  had  at  any  one  p^nnt 
toxpedo  vessels  enoogh  to  make  even  a  show  of  attack.  The 
single  occasion  on  which  we  might  have  learnt  something  was 

when  the  Furor  and  the  Pluton  camo  out  of  Santiaf,'o  at  the  tail 
of  Cervcra's  squadron  and  found  themselves  in  face  of  the  con- 
verted yacht,  the  Glomefiter.  ~  Had  they  made  straight  for  her 
and  endeavoured  to  torpedo  her  they  could  not  have  fared  worse 
than  they  ultimately  did,  but  we  might  have  learnt  something 
of  the  possibilities  of  buch  an  appi;oach,  fur  the  forceb  were  not 
60  utterly  disproportionate  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  the  torpedo- 
boat  at  Manila. 

Another  modem  fom  of  differentiation  —  a  branch  of  the 
general  modem  form  which  conceives  the  idea  of  providing 
special  ships  for  special  services  —  has  probably  received  its 
deathblow  in  the  conntzy  which  most  developed  it  — I  mean 
the  building  of  qpecial  coast-defence  ships.  When  it  came  to 
the  point,  the  most  efficient  of  the  United  States  coast-defence 
ships  wrrr  taken  away  from  their  coast-defence  duties  and  tbrnst 
into  A(hniral  Sanipson's  fleet.  He  seems  to  have  found  them 
line  intslruments  for  hampering  his  movements,  and  of  small  use 
lor  tltosc  bombarding  purposes  that  were  their  sole  recom- 
mendation. 

But  if,  in  coiibideiing  diilercntiation  of  force,  wa  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  it  is  very  easy  to  overdo  it  in  the  matter  of  heavy 
guns,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  Britidi  Admiralty  are  pnr- 
sning  a  logical  course  in  poshing  forward — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Vickera-Mazim  gmis — ^the  highest  energy  and  the  most  rapid 
fire.  All  through  the  war  it  was  the  rapid  fire  of  the  longest 
ranged  gnns  that  won  the  day. 
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Corsica,  iSl,  318,  379,  3filL 
Corunna.  IT,  197,  231,  232,  234. 

242.  330.  33L 
Corvo,  189, 19L 
Council,  Privy,  46,  59,  119. 
Council  of  War,  37,  115,  249,  252. 

m 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  IL 
Covctitrif  (ship),  1 4.5. 
Cres.sy,  21. 

Crimea,  204,  217,  402,  4fi3. 

Crimean  W.ir,  lOC. 

Croatia,  2L 

Cromwell,  42. 

Cronstadt,  405. 

Cross,  Capuin  Robert-,  242. 

Croeiei  mvaging  on  raiding,  3^  4,  9- 

11,  12,  li,  15,  23,  36,  77,  84, 

207-210.  267.  432.  AM. 
Cix>ss  .sjiils,  2£L 

Cniisers,  59,  95,  98,  100,  lOV,  104- 
106 

I  Cnimster,  29. 

Cub;i,  16,  289^  290,  347,  348, 

Cuddalore,  391L 

Cul  de  sa  •  Mann,  211il 
'  Cunoilea  (.ship),  liil 

Cunibe.  Land,   Earl  of,  13, 
19,  231,  2iL 

Cuuibeilantl  Bay,  348. 
I  Cuniings  Point,'  421,  423. 

Curac;t)a,  353,  392. 

CiirUn.c  (sliip),  188,  190,  KLL 

Curtis,  Adniirnl  Sir  Roger,  40i). 

Custom  lloiiM?,  350 

(  iclops  (sliip),  409.  410. 

(.■v[>rus,  2L 
,  Czar,  the,  332. 


Dacres  Admii-al,  186. 
\  Dahlgren,  Admiral,  422,  423. 
l>almatia,  21. 
Dalzell,  ('olonel,  35 1 . 
Dandridj,'e,  Captain,  338. 
Danes,  the,  L 
Dantzig,  28,  421L 

Diirby,    Vice-Admiral,   3G9,  37u. 

372,  3LL 
IWre,  Don  Antonio,  151. 
D.irdanelles,  the,  222.  '.iiU. 
Darien,  Isthmus  of,  33l'. 
I  ^-^ru.  Count,  lliiL 
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Dauphiny,  2>L 
Davys,  2]ii. 

D'Ai^TuUlon,  Due,  136,  WL 

D  Arsie,  Fort,  mL 

De  Bazan,  Alouzo,  12^  1^ 

De  BelleUle,  ISlarshal,  143. 

De  Bonfils,  Count  Lapeyi-ouse,  312, 

381.  3m,  3iia. 
De  Crillou,  Due,  371, 212. 
De  Druoourt,  M.,  3Mi 
D'Enville,  Due,  3G1^ 
D'Estaing,  Count,   3t>9,  3B1~3U2. 

mSstourmelles,  Due,  ML. 
•  D*EHtree8,  Count,  fil,  69,  72,  265, 
2a£L 

De  Forbin,  Count,  308,  316, 
De  Frontenac,  Count, 
Be  Galles,  Admii-al  Momrd,  'Md, 
De  data,  Cape,  183. 

G tunes,  M.,  266. 
De  Gent,  Admiral,  50,  61-63.  iiL 
De  Grasse,  Count,  374,  38H,  392- 
395 

De  Guichen,  Admiral,  371,  212. 

De  Gunn,  Sir  Bernard,  fiO. 

De  Haan,  Admiral,  IL. 

De  la  Gallifionnifei'e,  Marquiii,  363- 

De  Lafayette,  Marquis,  381,  3S3, 
De  Jjangara,  Don  Juan,  162,  3118. 
De  Lej!o,  Don  Bias,  336,  340. 
De  Lief  lie,  Vice-Admiml,  73, 
De  Morogues,  Captain,  136,  1A8. 
De  Noailles,  Colonel,  3ML 
D'Orvilliers,  161,  153-155. 
De    Pointiii,   Admii-al,  274,  277. 

305-308.  332. 
De  Kecalde,  Don  Juan  Martinez, 

De  Roquefeuille,    Admiiul,  131- 

De  Ruiter,  35-37.  50,  56,  58,  6]^ 
62,  64,  66,  67,  6^  12,  7L  245, 
2fi5. 

De  Saxe,  Count,  131. 
De  St.  Croix,  M., 

De  Torres,  Admiral,  337, 342,  318. 
DeTourville,  Couut,  110-113,  116, 

118,    122,  124,   12L  l-".^-131, 

9A7 

De  Witt,  36,  37,  40-42. 
De  Witt,  Corntilius,  tJ2,  LLL 
De  Valdes,  Don  Pedro,  2i!l 


Deal,  40,  I5IL 
Deau,  Admiral,  39,  40,  66. 
Deerte,  17G,  185,  198,  199,  202. 
Defianu  (slup),  103. 
Delaware,  3iiL 

Delaval,  Sir  Ralph,  120,  124-1 2C. 

122. 
Demarara,  177. 
Demi-culvei-in,  'ZH. 
Denmark,  53,  158,  IBIL 
Dent,  Captain,  357. 
Deschenes.  Admiral,  4Q(>. 
De.sirada  Lslnud,  259. 
J)e*ir^e  (tJiip),  164. 
Desmolims,  2fiA. 
Deventer,  'ML 
Diamond  Rock,  iikL 
Diamond  (ship),  321. 
Dido  (ship),  iOlL 
Didon  (ship),  186. 
Dieudonni',  Ruar-Admiral,  428. 
Dieppe,  3,  il^i,  58,  13U,  215. 
Dilkes,  Admiral,   301^  302,  307, 

308. 

DiUon,  Colonel,  3m 
Disbrowe,  82. 

"  Discoui'se  of  the  Fin^t  Invention 

of  Ships"  (Raleigh's),  2fi. 
Djobail,  i02.  . 
Dogger  Bank,  52, 

Domini(ra  (Domini(|ue),  176.  177, 
187,  191i  208,  261, 338,  380,  384. 

387. 

Donna  Mtiria,  Cape,  220. 
l^ouarnenez,  271. 
Dover,  39,  40,  121,  1^ 
Dover  Castle,  iO. 

Dover,  Straits  of,  33,  35,  Sf,  41^ 

58,  66,  161.  20(1.  232.  m 
Downs,  the,  20,  34-38.  .^^  59,  66. 
75,  124,  132,  133,  13(],  [74,  17r>. 
198  316 

Drake,  Sir  FrancLs  10,  R,  U,  22. 

83,  228,  232,  235.  237,  238,  24lL 

241.  339.  3'J2.  393,  diii 
Dmbler,  the,  2iL 
Drtadnouffht  (ship),  22. 
Du  Casse*,  Admiral,  254,  26L  281. 

290. 291.  315-317.  320. 
DuburquoLs,  M.  de,  4 '2  8. 
Duckworth,  166,  171,  222. 
Dudley,    Sir    Rol)or\    D«ke  of 

Northumberland,  iiL 
Duflf,  Capt..  143.  144.  UiL 
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Dugiiay-Trouiii,  323. 

Duhe  (^ip),  154. 

Duke  William,  161. 

Dupont,  Rear-Admiral,  420,  432. 

Duppel,  428, 
Diimaa,  132. 

Duncan,  AH  mini],  al'ttii'wards  Lord 

Campertlown,  71^  400. 
Dungeness,  132,  133. 
Dunkirk,  7, 30.  39,  54,  58,  1.30  132. 

136i  164,        11%  240.  242-244. 

275.  308.  31G. 
Dunose,  114. 
Dunster,  Major,  347. 
Duro,  237,  23S. 


Ea^t  India  Company,  20. 

East  India    Company  (French), 

Eai»t  India  ships,  41^  50,  51,  03, 

68,  72,  IS. 
East  Indies,  7,  30,  90,  357,  350, 

360.  300,  30>^37L  370.  392.  395. 

3 'J  7,  ML 
Edfiar  (ship),  140,  olLL 
Edgppumbe,  Commodore,  363,  2iiiL 
Ediu  burgh,  3ilL 
Edward  of  Maiden  (ship),  83. 
Egmond,  4lL 

Egypt,  108.  109.  162.  164.  171. 

175.  181,  182.  219-221.  227.381. 

S'.i'J.  401,  402.  441. 
Elbe.  ^ 

Elizjibeth,  Queen,  6,  8,  9,  14,  19, 

21,  22,  25,  29.  30.  82.  209.  232. 
Elizaheth-Bonaventure  (ship),  8» 
Elizabeth  Jmuu  (ship),  28. 
Elliguava,  31L 
Elraina,  77. 
Emb<len,  30. 
Ems,  50j  12. 
English  Islands,  357. 
Entick,  6,  255,  2^LL 
Epiru.s,  2L 

E«ploratore  (ship),  430. 
Esqniho,  177. 

Essejc,  Earl  of,  15-19.  22,  84,  m 
Estapona,  L3&. 
Estreches  <le  Kande.  287. 
Btaples,  101,  175,  1 90. 
Eugene,  Prince,  314. 
Eur y aim  (ship),  23^ 


Evelyn,  55. 
Evertson,  18, 

Evertz,  Vice- Admiral,  63,  06. 
Rvcellent  (ship),  238. 
Exeter,  MSL 

Exmouth,  Loi-d,  40L  108. 
Experiment  (ship),  417. 


Fairbourne,  .\dmiml  Sir  Stafford, 
281.  31i. 

Fair  Islands,  31. 

Falcon  (ship),  28.  317. 

Falmouth,  IJB. 

Fanner,  Colonel,  255,  25fix 

Faro,  m 

Fan-agut,  2fiiL 

Fayal,  IL 

Fear,  Cape,  ITL 

Federai^«,  22i2. 

Felix,  Mr.,  iOiL 

Felixtowe,  fi3. 

Fenner,  233,  232,  2iL 

Fenton,  230,  232,  21L 

Ferrol,17-19. 22,151^152, 158,159, 
165,  1  OH,  174.  175.177.  170,  185, 
180,  18!>.  190-102.  104^107,200, 

201,  281,  33L  Mi  '^''O'' 

Fiuisterre,  Cape,  107^  -07,231.281. 
328,  360.  3fifi. 

Finland,  Gulf  of.  405. 

Fire-ships,  35,  40,  47,  i^i  54,  56. 
58,6L62,64,67,68,73,80,fe8, 
9K93.  UL  113-115.  12£L 

Ftrme  (.ship),  1 93, 

Fi^her,  Foi-t.  425, 
'  Fisheries,  Dutch,  33,  42,  ifi. 
'  Fitz- William,  Sii-  W.,  3. 
,  Flandei-s,  30,  131. 
I  Fleet  in  being,  122,  i3fi. 
i  Flemjnig,  Thomas,  233. 

Flora  (ship),  3fi2. 

Flores  Maml  11,12,  liL 
'  Florida.  10,  351. 

Flu.shing,  3iL 

Foix,  28. 

Folly  Island,  122. 
:  Foretif,ht  (ship).  28,  23fi. 
I  Formidable  (.ship),  146. 
.  Forth.  Firth  of,  aiiL 
'  Fortification,  nature  and  it.so  of, 
I     222-225.  875. 

I  Fort  Royal,  188,  191,261,387-300, 
I  309-394 
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Fortune  Bay, 
Fouk  Islauil,  21. 
Fourichou,  A«ltiiiral,  12i>. 
Fowlkes,  Colonel,  200^  2fiL 
Frances,  Cape,  273. 
Frederica,  2iiJ. 
Fredeiikstlort,  428. 
Frejus,  \Cu. 

Fiench  privateers  ^see  Privateei>»). 
French   Protestants    (#<•<?  Protes- 
tants). 
Fresli  water  Bay,  114. 
Friesland,  30^  48^  72. 
Prigatft, 

Frigate,  80,  95,  98^  JiLL 
Frigate  Bay,  2.")  1 . 

Froi.isher,  9^  1_L  liL  232^  235^  :ilL 
Furet  (t'liip),  li<L 
Fureis,  Duke  ol,  218. 
Fusan,  438,  . 


Galxirus  Bjiy,  3rt3-3;>fi 
(Jaleratj^.  SI. 
Galeroii, 

( Jalicia,  ML 
(Jaligabra, 
(lalleas, 
C»alleon,  ^ 

Gallevs,  2,  3^  LL  15,  19,  -G,  27^ 
Ml 

O'aUuin  (ship).  343. 

0:illiot.  48^ 

G:\llo|)er  (shoal),  iiiL 

Gambia,  2li2. 

Gamboa,  2«4,  2r.f, 

(iauteaume,    A'huiral,    179,  180, 

185,  186.  188-190.  195,  196. 198. 

200 
Gasi>6  Bay, 
Geary,  Adifiiral,  142. 
CJrenoa,  167,  401. 
Genoese,  8,  iiL 
Gensan,  438. 
George  II.,  m 
George  Town,  d2iL 
CIror<ria,  351,  2fil. 
Gibraltar,  Uh  138,  150,  162,  1G5, 

168.  171.  186.  192.  298.  300-307. 

309.  311,  312,  324.  334.  363- 

370,  372-377.  MH^ 
Gibraltar,  Stmits  of,  rU,  112,  117^ 

123,  138,  183,  184,218,  219,222. 
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O'thfallar  (ship),  138.  \M^  lAi. 

Gillinore,  General,  422^424. 

Glasgow,  ailL 

GloriiX  Cattle,  3:.2-334. 

Glorio.^. 

Gluckstadt,  58,  6fi, 
Goddard,  Captain,  aiii 
Godwin,  21iiL 

(rdden  Hhid  (ship),  233,  228. 

(;ohle>^  L>/on  (ship),  28,  12. 
'  Gonave  Channel,  290. 
I  Good  Hope,  Cajie  of,  160,  235,  332, 
I  4M. 

i  Gone  (in  Holhmd),  52^ 

I  Goree  Ishiml  ((^Wst  of  Africa),  77, 

I      176,  263-266. 

Gor<;es,  Nidiolas,  241. 
!  (joi-'/oii  (ship),  410. 

Gotlenberg,  59,  146. 

Goulet,  of  Brest,  IM.  2filL 

Goiu-don.  .\dmiral,  186. 

Graeiosa  Isbind,  1_L 

Graham,  Sir  James,  405.  406. 

Grant,  Colonel,  345. 

Grant,  Ma joi -General,  384. 

(imnville.  130,  '21iL 

Gnivelines,  35^  37,  131,  iLL 

Gravesend,  62. 

Gmves,  8ir  Thomas,  180. 

Grnydon,  Vice-Adminil,  29L  22^ 

Great  Belt,  iilSL 

Great    James    (ship),    see  Jio'tal 
James. 

Gveiit  Ship,  5L  84. 

(yi'(nnvich  (ship),  334 
i  Grenada,  187,  191,  367,  368^  33£L 
I     390-392.  aaiL 
i  Gi-enville,  Sir  Richaixi,  12, 

Gi-ey,  General  Sir  Charles,  379. 

Grithn,  Commodoi-e,  359. 

Grisnez,  196. 

Gi-oix,  Isle  de,  21L 

Gros.'se,  I  let  Bay,  2111. 

Grotius,  2. 

Gi-ovne  {set  Corunna  and  Ferrol). 
Gua'daloupe,  14,  176,  189,  19L  252 
-254.  2iill  259,  261,  263.  292.  294. 

i  Guadiana,  River,  158. 
I  Guantanamo,  346. 

Guarnizo,  159. 

Guernsey,  4. 

Gvemfteij  (ship),  140. 

Guiana,  176. 
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<iuichan(d©),  371^  213. 
Guu-bofttfi,  IIML 
Gunfleet, 
Gunter  Fort,  121. 
Guyenne  (ship),  128. 


Haedik,  ISO,  2IL 
Hai-yun-tau,  436, 
Hamburg  Hhips,  iK 
Hamburg,  53^ 
Hamilton,  Sir  Charles.  2fi7. 
Hamoaze,  LUL 
Hauifdon  Court  (tthip),  ILLL 
Handmaid  (ship),  2iL 
Hanover  (Coast  of),  LaiL 
Hanse  Towns,  2!L 
Haarlem  Gazette,  (LL 
Hni-mun,  Sir  John.  Ifi^ 
Hardy,  Adminil   Sir  Cluis.,  151- 

Harwich,  48,  40^  52,  CO,  04,  Gfi. 
Hattenis,  Ca|)e,  225.  12iL 
Havannah,    Um.   18^^^   290,  32^ 

3:5'.'.  342,  aiiULm. 
•     Havre,  123,  124^  126,  130,  13C. 

137.   145.  147.  104.  174.  171), 

240.  2IiL 
Hawke,  Admiral  Lf>r«l,  135,  13(>. 

141,142,144,  145,  148.  227.  350. 

360.  362.  m 
Hawkins,  John,  T,      LL  H-  ilHL 

231.  2i_L 
Helder,  the,  IC'.). 
Helvoet>luys,  31. 
Henrv  IV.' (of  France),  LL  ^ 
Hemy  VIIl.,3,  4,2iL 
HeniT  VIII.,  shiiM*  of,  iL 
HerlH'i-t,      Admind,  afti-rwai-ds 

Lord  Torrington,  91,  93,  IIP. 

112-114.  116-123.  127.  129.  130. 

13L  152,  220,  245-247.  iLLL 
Heme,  Captain  John,  302. 
He,-o  (ship), 
lht'09  (ship),  146. 
Herring  Fleet,  the  Dutch,  3iL 
HerviUe,  M.,  312. 
Hei-\ey,  Captain,  ■'^63. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Prince  of,  284, 

296,  298x  300,  304,  305,  3J_L 
Hioks,  Ciptain,  22iL 
Hill,  Brigadier-General,  221. 
Himani,  310. 

Hiroshima,  i43.  iiL  44£- 


Hispaniola,   208,  209.  273,  314, 
337.  338i2iL 

Hoche,  108.  157.  212. 

Hodsdon,  Christopher, 
'  Hodson,  General,  397. 
I  Hoe,  the,  222. 

Holland,  149,  158.         220,  243» 
377.  2ii2- 

Holleslev  Bay,  114. 
:  Holms,  Sir  Robert,  5iL  56.  57,  67. 
'     75,  77,  78,  245,  2fiiL 

HoKstock,  Sir  Thomas,  L 

Home  Fleet,  124. 
I  Hood,  Admiral  Sir  Sitmuel,  after- 
wni-ds  Lord,  379,  392-394. 

//o/J€  (ship),  8,  28,  242. 

Hopson,  Admiral,  28S. 

Hora,  Cape,  235,  222. 
I  Hospital  Hill,  390,  SM. 

Haxte,  Pere,  20. 

Hotham,  Commodore,  384-387. 

Houat  Island,  130,  277. 

Howard  of  Etliugham,  Lord,  8^  15, 
16,  231,  235,  241,  242,  244,  2fi2. 

Howard,  Lord  Thonins,  12,  13,  20. 
22.  231.  222. 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  3. 

Howard,  Sir  Thomas,  2. 

Howe,  Admiral  Loixl,  7L  135,  373. 
381-384.  389.  422. 

Hoys,  29,  2D. 

Ifna»car  (ship),  413. 
,  Huasco,  433. 

!  Ungues,  Admiral  Sir  Edward,  377, 
396,  22L 
Hugucs,  Victor,  1 7r, 
Hull,  2ill. 
H umber,  the,  174. 
Humbert,  General,  164,  212. 
Ifmlra  (ship),  410. 
Hyiree,  271^  221U  2fi2- 


Ile  de  Rh^,  2B. 
Itnjierial  (ship),  t3.'>. 
luijrreqnabU  (ship),  409. 
India,"  164,  359,  377.  399,  400. 
Inditt't'rence,  state  of  the  sea,  212. 
Invasion,  17,  43,  108.  109.  121. 

134.  135.  138.  147.  150.  152. 

153.  156.  157.  163.  168.  169. 

171.  173.  210.  402.  403. 
Invasion   flotilla,  137,   161,  169. 

174,  178,  179,200. 
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Inverness,  34. 

Ireland,  IG,  17.  19.  20.  32.  36.  109. 

HO,  n9,  100,        165i  174-178. 

186.  18'J>  192.  220.  240.  245. 

246.  369.  379,  400. 
Irish  Seas,  110.  117. 
Iron  Castle,  333,  .m 
Irvine,  137. 
ItabeUa  (ship),  2^ 
Isle  of  Wight,  4,  5,  16,  51  67,  113, 

117, 120,  125.  132.  240. 
iBtrii,  2jL 
Italian  Fleet,  42£L 
Italy,  227i  22L 

Ito.  Admiral,  441.  445,  448,  449, 

45(1 
Iviza,  313. 


Jacobites,  110,  123,  124.* 

Jacobites,  Scottish,  330,  331. 

Jade,  the,  427,  423- 

Jamaica,  13^  187,  208-211). 

216,  252,  264,  207,  289,  291. 
293-315.  320,  323,  32;"),  332,  336, 
227,  338,  339,  347,34'J,3o0,  351, 

im 

Jamaica,  Governor  of,  333. 

James  I^  25,  85^  222. 

James  Duke  of  York,  afterwaitis 
James  II.,  47  19.  59,  60^  67^ 
89-91.  109.  110.  116.  124,  245. 

James  Island,  263,  266,  266^  418, 
419. 

James's  Naval  Hittoryy  104. 
Japan,  431. 

Jenkinson,  1^ 
Jennett  (ship),  28. 
Jennings,  Sir  William,  111* 
Jennings,  Sir  John,  308. 
Jersey,  4. 

Jersey  (ship),  253,  258,  252. 
Jervis,  Sir  John,  iifiorwai-ds  Earl 

St.  Vincent,  1C2,  1C5-167.  170. 

173,  193,  371),  399-402. 
.'ohn's  Island,  AliL 
Johnstone,  Fort,  42L 
Jones,  ^11- 
Judith,  Point,  3fi2. 
Jumper,  Captiun,  299. 
JmHL)  (ship),  3H2 
Justin,  Count,  243,  244. 
Jutland,  Coast  of,  422. 


Kappelyn,  428. 
Kaaitch,  41)3. 

Keith,  Admiral  Lord,  165-168,  HI. 

Kent,  38,  190. 

Kentish  Knock,  3Za 

Keokuk,  422. 

Keppel,  266,  397, 

Kerr,  CupUun,  314,  iLLiL 

Kiel,  428,  422. 

Killala  Bay,  164,  220,  312. 

Killiffiew,  Vice-Admiral,  111-113, 

115-118.  m 
Kin-chair,  444. 
Kinff  GeoTf/e  (hhip)y232* 
Kinglake,  402. 
Kingston,  2G7. 
King  William,  2iL 
Kiny  Yuen  (ship),  440. 
Kinsale,  20,  2^  109,  220,  245,  246. 
Kinmle  (fhip),  L32. 
Ivioge  Bay,  427-429. 
Knowles,  Captain,  341-344.  351. 

352.  3aL 
Korean  War,  435-452. 
Kowtfhinff  (ship),  436. 
Kioanff  Chia  (ship),  440,  441. 
Kwang  Yi  (i^hip),  436. 

La  Bayliffe,  222. 

La  Bouidonnaii<,  358. 

Lacour,  Colonel,  428. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  381,  SBS. 

La    Crallisonnidre,    Marquis  de, 

363-305. 
I^gos   Bay,  148,  183,  184, 

222. 

I  Lagrange,  General,  176. 
La  Guaiia,  351,  353. 
La  Hague,  Cape,  125. 
La  Hogue,  123,  127-180.  259.  260. 
2fi2. 

La  Hogue,  Battle  of,  125-198 
Lamotte  -  Piquet^    Rear  -  Admiral, 
3fi2. 

Lancaster,  James,  2(L 

Lancaster,  312. 

I  kind's  End,  the,  59,  15L 
I  Landguard  Fort,  63. 
I  iMnguedoc  (ship),  3fi2. 

Larh  (ship),  3H2. 

La  Ronciire  le  Noury,  Admiral, 

j  42L 
Las  Cadenkas,  435. 
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J^itou.  ho-Treville,  151^  174-176. 
L;iuj;l>ton,    Profesjor,    228,  242, 

243. 
Liun  iRton,  IflR. 
L;iw.son,  3D.  41,  4flL 
League,  the  Koman  Catholic,  11, 

LL 

Leake,  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral 
Sir  John,   280,  289i  305-307, 

311-313,  316,  321. 
Leander  (ship),  ICLL 
Lede,  Marquis  de,  328,  322. 
Lediaj-d,  6,  2C1, 
Ledsund,  405,  406. 
Leech,  Captain,  2M. 
Leeward  Isles,  208,  249,  253,  256, 

258.  260,  289,  2'J2.320.  325.353, 

Leghorn,  59,  371. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  3(L 
Leiceg/er  (ship),  ii2. 
Leith,  UA. 
Letinox  (ship),  299. 
Leon  Island, 
Les  Habitants,  21)2. 
Leetock,  Admiral,  94,  341,  342, 
afiL 

Leu-kung-tau,  447,  451. 
Levant,  8. 

Levant  Squadron,  235,  231- 
Lewson,  Sir  Richard,  20=22. 
Liau-tung,  443,  MfL 
Libertador,  Fort,  3i22. 
Lillingstone,  Colonel,  273. 
Lime  (ship),  281. 
Lincoln,  Geneml,  413, 
Lindsey,  Earl  of,  88. 
Line,  the,  88-93. 

Line  of  battle,  establishment  of,  91- 

95,97,  98,  IM. 
Line-of-battle  ship,    95-98.  101. 

102. 104.  m 

Lisbon,  10,  15-17,  116.  162.  192, 

197.  229-231.  234.  239.  280-282. 

295.  2'.)C.  301,  302.  305-309. 312. 

313.  324,  325.  336. 
Lissa  Island,  108^  205,  227,  244, 

430. 

Littleton,  Commodore,  220. 
Liverpool,  340. 

Lizard,  the,  23,  154,  186,  232,  233. 
Litard  (ship),  280- 
Lloyd,  Sir  Godfrey,  60. 
Loader,  Captain,  280. 


Logane,  Gulf  of,  220. 

Loire,  the,  146. 

London,  8,  62,  118,  159,  342. 

Long  Islanil,  381,  ^ 

Lorient,  175,  185i  369i  §61,  362. 

Louisbourg,  353-357.  360,  362, 364. 

365,  3ia. 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  Fort,  264.- 
Louis  XIV.,  119,  124- 
Low  Countries,  20,  222. 
Lowestoft,  49,  52,  53. 
Lower  Hope,  the,  61,^  66,  71. 
Lo>/al  London  (ship),  iiii. 
Lynch  (ship),  433.  435. 
Lyons,  Gulf  of,  167,  ISO, 


Maa-s  40,  48,  68,  12. 
Macartney,  Lord,  390.  391. 
Madalena  Islands,  180,  18L 
Madeira,  184,  242. 
Madras,  358,  3fi5z.32L 
Mahon,  364. 
Maidstone,  145. 
Majorca,  31.). 

Malaga,  111,  138.  218,  301-304. 

307,  317. 
Malta,  1^  171,  181. 44L 
Manchurm,  438,  446. 
Mancinilla,  340,  343. 
Mann,  162,  170. 
Mai*couf,  Isles  of,  164. 
Marie-Galante,  253,  254,  2M. 
Marlborough,  Esu  l  of,  42. 
Marmont,  175. 
Mars  (ship),  191. 
Marsala,  329. 

MarseiOaU  (ship),  382,  3Sfix 

Marseilles,  174,  31K 

Marshall,  Earl,  32E 

Martin,  Commodore,  319,  356,  360, 

405. 
Martinico,  256. 

Martinique,  176,  177.180.184-183. 

190.  191,  209.  210,  216.  2.)t. 

258-261,  263,  278,289,290,  292. 

293.  320.  325,  380,  385.  387.  389. 

392,  394,  22a. 
Mary  (ship),  258.- 
Mary,  Queen,  4. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  6. 
Mary,  Queen  (William's  Consort), 

110.  119.  120,  122. 
Mary  Rvw  (ship),  4,  ^  26,  28,  252. 
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Matagorda.  g83--38r>. 
Mntliew,  360 
Mathews,  Adinintl.  SM^ 
Mnuiitiuti,  3J>8j  SiiiL 
Mayo,  IM. 
Mazon,  Admit-al,  1 
Mayzara,  aiilL 
Mazuni  Bay,  184^  ULL 
McAlLster,  Fort,  i2iL 
McCleverty,  Cajitain,  1 44. 
MeadowK,  Brifradiei-Geneial,  385. 
Medina  Celi,  Duke  of,  29, 
Mc'lina    Sidonia,   Duke   of,  171, 

23Q-'233,  235.  239,  2i0,  243.  2M. 
Meiliterianean,  3^  8^  40j  59^  77^  92. 

98.  99.  ILL  124.  130.  133.  137, 

155,  158.  160,  162-160.  1G8.  170. 

172.  175.  181.  182.  186.  23.->.  263. 

269.  27L275,  277,  291,  20.-) -297 

308,  309.  ILL  313. 317.  326,  327. 

330.  366.  367.  373.  379,  o^i). 

400-402.  427. 
Medway,  57,  60.  63,  67^  75^  1 1 9, 

359 

Mees-ters.  Mr.,  275,  276. 
Meheiuet  Ali,  illlL 
Mends,  Captain  W.  R.,  ALL 
Mendoza,  369. 

Mei'chant  Advent urtr-,  C'o'iip«.ny 
of,  L 

Mere  I/ouour  (ship),  237, 
Messina,  181  .327-329. 
Metternit  h,  Prinro.  2il£L 
Meu.se,  the,  35, 
Mevis,  256. 
Mexico,  m 
Meze,  aiiL 
Middling  ship^. 

Mijsruells,  Vice- Admiral,  330,  aiL 

Millazzo,  329. 

Milbrooke  Men.  2fL 

Militia,  LUL  U2. 

Minho,  IM. 

Million  (ship),  2fi. 

Minorca,  135,  U(h  131.  IIL  1^ 
271.  315,  ilfi,  321^  oi,:-;-3G8.  370- 

375.  am 

Missiessy,  Admiral.  177,  U>8- 

190.  201.  iLL 
Mitchell,  Admiral,  UilL. 
Mobile,  289,  42IL 
Mod'Xtr  (ship),  1 40. 
Mola,  329,  aiL 
Mole,  the  Old.  299.  .370. 


MoUendo,  413, 

Mondy,  Commodore,  IS. 

Monk,  General,  aflerwardb  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  39-41.  54,  56^  5^, 
GO,  CC,  15,  89,  91^  96,  259. 

Monk  (ship).  270. 

Monserrat,  78,  188,  250,  256,  320, 

323.  221. 
Moiuion,  Sir  William.  10.  11.  15. 

16,  19,  21-24.  45,  83,  ai, 
Montank,  420, 
Momy  Firth, 

Morbihan,  m  138,  UL  112, 
Morea,  the,  181. 
Morlaix,  3, 

Morae-fortun^,  385,  386 

Morris  Island,  ill,  420,  422-42.'; 

Moultrie,  Fort,  41 7-422. 

Mount  Pleasant,  419. 

Mount  Royal  (Montreal).  257. 

Mounts  Bay,  L4,  232. 

Monntjoy,  Earl,  'IL 

Mou,-.e-hole,  11. 

Mozambique,  IIL 

Mukden,  Hi 

Munden,  Sir  John,  280,  281. 
Murray,  General,  371.  Sli 

A'rtiW  (ship),  23H. 

A'amwr  (ship),  liiii. 

Xaniwa  (ship),  436. 

Nantasket  ]>ay,  2IlL 

Nantucket,  iillL 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  405,  40fi, 

Naples,  166*  181i  Mi  229. 

Najwleon,  108,  156,  157,  160-163, 
171.  173-176.178.  181.  185.  19n. 
m  198  202.  219.  221.227,  244. 
381.  3'J'>'.  400.  402.  43S. 

Napoleonic  War,  100,  102,  IM, 
j  Nassau,  Prince  Maurice  of,  3iL 
I  Nassau,  Count, 

Na\*al  war,  opening  of  ivgnlar,  7^ 
2^  24,  205-207. 

Navigation  Act,  l^L 
:  Nelson,  164-166.171.  173.  175, 180- 
1H4.  186-18S.  190  Ij^  108. 

j      201,  218.  221,  401.  402. 

Netherlands,  228.  229.  242. 

Neustadt.  4!>» 

New  England,  2.^0 
I  Newfoundland,  78,  100,  159,  177, 
'     2<i3.  289,  203.  322. 
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Nctvark  (ship),  140. 
Newcastle,  28.  30.  38.  5»,  (ilL 
Newc<mU  (ship),  3-20.  3iL 
Newhaven,  6» 
Newlin,  U. 

Newport,  381^  383.  384^  4l»9, 

New  England,  263,  32L 

iVVjo  Ironsides  (sl»ip),  420,  4.>2. 

New  Jersey,  381. 

New  Netherlands  (see  New  York). 

New  Orleans,  425. 

New  York,  50,  77,  392,  417,  118. 

Nevis,  78,  250,  292,  31;;. 

Neville,  Admiral,  274,  2IL 

Nice,  158,  225. 

Nieuport,  36,  40,  G8,  243,  21£ 
Nile,  171,  2iLL 

Nile,  Rittle  of  the,  401^  402,  44L 

Ning-hai,  447. 

Niu-chuang,  443. 

Norabre  de  Dies,  14,  15. 

Xonpariel  (ship).  23G.  237. 

Nore,  the,  55,  122. 

Norris,  Admiral  Sir  Jolui.  132, 133, 

317,  318,324,  328,  mL 
North  America,  99,  14K  'A7l^  ail. 
North  Edifito  Inlet,  420 
North  Foreland,  51,  ar>,  64.  7L  75. 

i2iL 

North  Sen,  48,  5L  71,  liL  108,  131, 
156,  158i  [GO,  162,  377,  400, 
42L 

Norniandv,  6,  27,  127,  130,  151, 

268. 

Northern  Confederacy,  169. 
Northumberland,     Duke    of  (see 

Dudley). 
Norway,  50,  146. 
Norwich,  258. 
Nott.  Colonel,  25i 
Nottingham,  Earl  of,  HO,  UiJ,  114. 

115.  117-120. 
Nova  8cotia,  257,  319,  22(1  353, 

361. 

Nufiftra  Senora  </-/  liosario  {^hinV 
236.  237.  240. 


Oceaji  (ship),  140,  III. 

Odessa,  217,  222,  40G,  411,  415. 

Ogeechee  River,  420 

Ogle.  .Admiral  Sir  Chaloner,  337. 

338.  34 1 .  343,  547. 348.  350.  352. 
Oglethor[)e,  General,  351 . 


Oldenburg,  1  -IS. 
Old  Fort, 
Old  Road,  2iiLL 
Olonne,  277. 
Opdam,  Admiral,  IS- 
Orange,  Prince  of,  29,  109,  169. 
21iL 

Orde,  Admiral  Sir  John,  lii^* 

Orkney  Isles,  31i 

Ormonde,  Duke  of,  279,  2R2-287. 

OrplieuB  (ship),  3^2. 

Ortegal,  Cape,  196,  lOL 

Ostt-nd,  40,  56,  16L  IGI,  m,  179, 

217.  2lLL 
Our  Lady  of  Europa,  Chapel  of, 

299. 

Oyama,  Mai-shal,  443-446.  448. 


Pacific,  7,  14. 
'  Palais,  ^ 
Palamo«,  130.  271.  212. 
Palermo,  166.  181,  182,  jM, 
Pahnas  Bay,  182,  183. 
Pal ui a,  313. 
Palos,  Cape,  22fi. 
Panama,  14,  342,  Mil 
Panther  (ship),  ML 
Pario,  Gulf  of,  186. 
Paria  Bay,  lilL 
Palis,  Peace  of  (1763),  22. 
Paris,  150,  159,  160,  373,  381. 
Parker,    Commodore    Sir  Peter, 
ILL 

Parma,  Duke  of,  30,  228-230.  233. 

242.  24i 
Pa!"8eval,  Admiral,  406. 
Passaro,  Cape,  330,  401. 

Passa-volante,  84. 
Pastelillo,  Fort,  ML  - 
Patapoeo  (ship),  424. 
I  Payance,  LL 
Pechili,  Gulf  of.  441.443. 
Peiho  Forts,  222. 
Pekin,  446. 
Pelican  (ship),  23^^ 
Pembroke  (ship),  56^  ail. 
Penn,  Admiral  Sir  William,  36,  39, 

iL  4L  65,  60.  89,  UL 
Pensee  (ship),  1 7" 
Peppin  (ship),  ^ 
Pepys,  IL  ■^s^r>(>,  7L  SL 
Peihiino,  243,  2jJ,  430 
Persia,  L 
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Peru,  406,  413,  431. 
Pescadores  452. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  307-311. 

Petit  Godav,  290,  29L 

Petit  Quavits,  273,  274,  2IL 

Petts,  the,  8,  63^ 

Peyton,  Captain,  358,  3fiIL 

Philip  II.,  10  12,  15,  22,  46,  lO'J. 

228.  229.  233.  239.  243.  244. 
PhUip  ami  Mary  (ship),  2fi» 
Philippines, 

Phippe,  Sir  William,  2SI. 
Ph<the  (ship),  182  184. 
Pfumiv  (ship),  132,  363,  AISL 
Picardy,  13L 
Ping-yang,  438,  423. 
Puitu  (ship),  415. 
Pisagua,  413. 

Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham, 
136.  137. 

Plftcentia,  263,  294,  322, 

Plate  Fleet,  the  Spanish,  12. 

Plvuiouth,  16,  IL  34,  35,  3S,  38, 
39,  ILL  119, 120,  132,  142,  151- 
155.  175,  230-234.  244.  249.270, 
302,  359x  360,  361.  368,  4QL 

Pola,  245,  430. 

Pondicherry,  352. 

Ponte  Vedra,  331. 

Pope,  the,  1 19. 

Popelmire,  26. 

Porcupine  i^hx^),  154. 

Port  Andeo  Bay,  398. 

Port  Arthur,  436^  441i  443-447. 
43flL 

Port  Bassin,  132. 
Portland,  3,  23,  39,  240 
Port  Louis,  -^57 

Port  Mahon,  168,  31L  329,  363, 

3IL 

Port  Morant,  261. 

Porto  Bello,  14,  332-339.  343.  349- 

351.  410,  425. 
Porto   Cavallo  (Puerto  Cabello), 

351-353. 
Porto  Rico,  14,  19,  187,  209,  aSL 
Port  de  Pais,  213. 
Port  Royal  (Annapolis),  257,  319. 

320  324  425. 
PorT^Royal,   Jamaica,   289,  290. 

3.U-3.37. 

Port  Royal,  South  Cai-olina,  225. 
420. 


Portsmouth,  26,  59i  60,  117,  124^ 

132,  175,  337,  359. 
Portugal,  King  of,  11. 
Portugal,       22,  41,  58,  Ue,  139. 

156.  197.  309. 
Portuguese  ships,  IJL 
Portuguese  squadron,  237,  242. 
Prerfcot,  Brigawl  ier-Cieneral,  28.5. 
Pruton  (ship),  382. 
Pretender,  the  Young,  I2L 
Prince  (ship),  12 

Princt^a  Charlotte  (ship),  411.  ilfi. 

Privateeix,  82, 

Privateers,  Dutch,  6,  7,  6S. 

Privatoei*8,  English,  6i 

Privateers,  French,  6,  L 

Protestants  of  France,  6, 

Provence  (ship),  386. 

Providence,  381. 

Prussia,  46,  4jL 

Puei-to  Reale,  284. 

Puerto  Sta.  Maria,  283,  2M 

Pula,  IBa. 

Puntales,  280,  283,  284. 


Quebec,  2bJ^  278,  321-323,  oGO. 
362. 

Queen  Charlotte  (ship),  4filL 
Quiberon  Bay,  136,  142,  144,  145, 

148.  329. 
Quiberon  I^y,  Battle  of,  144. 
Quilio,  Captain,  428. 
Quimperle  Bay,  361. 
Quinteros  Bay,  431. 
Quiryns,  Commodore,  18^ 


Race,  Cape,  223. 
Ragusans,  S. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  10,  13,  23,  23, 

26.  29,  31,  45,  353. 
Rambargo,  84. 
R4\mhead,  the,  155. 
Rates,  establishment  of,  84-87 
Rod  Sea,  lli3. 
Redondela,  287-289.  SSL 
Redontable  (ship),  140. 
Her/affona  (ship),  23ik 
liet/nlus  («hip),  185. 
Reid,  Mr.,  255,  256. 
Peine- Blanche  (ship),  41.5. 
Remwn  (ship),  382,  383. 
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Revel,  222. 

Jievmge  (ship),  12,  13,  22,  28,  23L 
Revolutionank-  War,  the,  100,  102. 
Rhine,  the,  iou. 
Rhode  Island,  381^  382. 
Richelieu,  Due  de, 
Rio  Janeii-o,  323,  3li4. 
liiveif,  Coluuel,  2M. 
Robertson,  Commodore,  59^  76. 
Rochefeuille,  Admiral,  M2. 
Rochefoi*te,  131^  135,  136,  141,142, 

146i  158,  15g,  168.  174  179,  185. 

18C.  189-192,  194-rjO,  2()0,  268, 

281.  359. 
Rochelle,  53,  26G^  36L  362. 
Rock  of  Lisbon,  tlie.  IIL 
Rodney,  Adiuiml,  afterwords  Lord, 

137.  368.  369.  377.  3^2^,355. 
lUidntck  (ship),  41^  419. 
Booke,  Adminil,  afterwards  Sir 

a«orpe,  126,  218,  276,  279-282. 

284-2S7.  2H'J,  291.  294-297.  299. 

301,  302.  :^.07.  308,  311.  330, 

314. 

Roquolaure,  Due  do,  312. 

RoHus  13a  V,  167. 

Rosilv.  lifi. 

Ross,  328,  330. 

Rosti,  {Sir  Jolui  Lockhat-t,  370. 

Rota,  283. 

Rowley,  Commodore,  388. 
Koyal  CharU9  (ship),  58.  62.  63. 
13. 

'•  Bojfoi  Janus  (f^hip),  63,  (^fi. 
noml  Oak  (sliip),  63. 
liofful  Pi-inoe  (ship),  54,  55. 
Ruby  (ship),  52. 

Rumain,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau, 
320. 

Rupert,  Prince,  47,  54-56.  59.  69, 

72,  75,  26. 
Russell.  Admiral,  afterwards  Earl 

of  O-xford,  124-126.  128.  131, 

269.  271.  272,  277. 
Russia,  L  -m. 
Russia,  Emperor  of,  L 


Soffittaire  (ship),  386. 
Saihio  Mant  (ship),  44L 
Suker,  28. 

Saliit&urif  (ship),  316. 
Samana  Bay,  273. 
Sampson,  Admiral,  42. 


San  Domingo,  10. 
San  Fdijte  (ship),  237,  242. 
San  FrancUeo  de  A»U  (ship),  196. 
San  Juan  de  SiciUa  (ship),  237. 
242. 

San  Lorenzo  (ship),  236,  237,  2i_L 
San  Martin  (ship),  235,  23L 
San  MaUo  (ship),  237. .242. 
San  i?a/<wZ  (ship),  HCL 
Sandwich,  Earl  of,  47^  50-52.  67, 
68,  15. 

Saudy  Hook,  381-384.  387.  3a2. 

Santa  Anna  (ship),  210. 

Santa  Catalina  (ship),  283,  2M. 

Santa  Ci-uz,  Marquis  of,  223:^230. 

Santa  J  ustina,  10. 

Santa  Maria  de  Vimri  (ship),  236. 

237.  232. 
Santa  Martha,  335. 
Santiaf,fo,  4">2. 

Sjir.linia,  181-184.  317.  318.  324. 
330. 

Savannah,  225,  418-4^0. 
Savary,  Commodore,  l(i4. 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  314. 
Savoy,  House  of,  327. 
Sciutx)roQgh,  368. 
St  helde,  the,  34^  40,  42,  48,  61L 
Schilling  Island,  56.  57.  iiiL 
SchevelUng,  the,  12. 
Srhornberg,  Captain,  97. 
Schooueveld,  the,  56.  69.  70,  14. 
Scilly  Islands,  18,  151-154.  231. 

232.  247,  289,  29(i. 
Scotland,  39,  50,  68,  HH,  136,  157, 

163.  171.  178.  242.  315.  316. 

324.  328.  100. 
Seaford,  Earl  of,  328. 
Sea-going  and  sca-keepiug  ships,  5^ 

8,  9,  19,  25-31.  51.  137. 
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Sumter,  Fort,  420-424. 
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Superhe  (ship),  L4lL 
Surinam,  78,  176^  177,  201. 

323.  302, 
Siirveillante  (fAiip),  42'^. 
Sussex,  4,  123,  IML 
'Suuex  (ship),  2<io. 
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Sweaborg,  217,  222^  405-407,  411. 
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Sweden,  41,  146.  169, 
Sweers,  Admiral,  52, 
Sivi/'tntre  (ship),  '2iL 
SwUly,  Lough,  164,  HL  3IiL 
Syria,  coast  of,  40i«.  i  lo. 
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Taguii,  the,  230,  232,  305,  SQfi. 

Taku,  4aiL 

Taku-shan,  iM. 
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Tegetthoff,  Admiral.  iSiL 
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Tess6,  Marshal  de,  307, 
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Thames,  the,  34,  36-88.  40,  52,  53, 
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116,  119.  Jii£L 
i  Tluunes  Haven,  fii. 

T/t^^M^t  (ship).  Ufi. 
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Thiei-s,  M.,  liilL 

Thornhill,  Sir  Timothy,  2LSI 
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Thurot,  136,  UiL 
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Tiddiman,  Sir  John,  50^  51^  74, 

;  Ting,  Admiral,  450. 
Tientsin,  443,  lifi. 
Tieira  Bomba,  340,  342,  343,  MiL 
T'Kier  (ship),  236. 
Tilbury  Hope,  II, 
Tlnrf.Ytteti  (ship),  441,  448,  449, 
451  ■ 

Tobago,  78,  187,  304, 

Tone,  TheobiM  Wolfe,  157,  168. 

Tormant  (ship),  1  45. 

Torbiy,  110,  121,  142-3  44.  14s. 

152-155,  220.  237.  240.  667.  276, 

280,  28 1 .  aiiL 
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367.  371.  379,  4r)n-if>-; 
Toulouse,  Count  of,  295-  297.  302. 

312. 
I  Tournay, 
^  Trafailgar, 
Ti-araontana,  236. 
Trapani,  aiS, 
Treport,  4. 

Trincomalee,  377,  396,  li22. 
Trinidad,  184,  187,  mi- 
Tr'mmph  (ship),  8,  28^    82,  23i», 
2.36. 

Tromp,  Adniii-al  Martin,  34-42,  UiL 

Trouip,  Admiral  Coj'nelius,  69,  70. 
7-) 

Troubridge,  Admiral  Sir  Thomas, 
401. 

Ts'i  Ynm  (sliip),  436,  411, 
TuUibiirdiiie.  .\l;ii<juis  of,  328. 
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Turenue,  Marshal,  01, 

Turkey  fleet,  [tSL 
Turtle  Bay,  SiiSL 
Tiji/er  (ship),  :iiL 
Tyrone,  Earl  of, 


TJlm,  2QL 

United  Pronnces,  the,  Slj  AQ^ 
Ushant,  148,  151j  152,  190^  192, 

195.  197,  '207.  247.  280,  808i 
Ushant,  Linud  Line,  308. 
Utrecht,  Peace  of,  Sli^ 
• 

Vado  Bay,  Ifil. 
Vailhnt  (ship),  Sflfi. 
Valencia,  aiiL 

Vftlontine's  Day,  Battle  of,  IQlL 

ValiJaraiso,  414,  431-435. 

Van  der  HuUt,  Vice- Admiral,  54. 

Van  Galen,  Admii-al,  ZI* 

Van  Nes,  Rear-Admiral,  63,  OA. 

Vandeveldh,  the, 

Vandrieuil,  Rear-Admiral,  SSft. 

Vatt/Mtn  (ship),  410. 

VnuEflian,  General,  392. 

Veutjtiau  llupublic,  ^iiiiiiL 

Venezuela,  290. 

Vera  Cruz,  2ML 

Verd,  Cape,  IdliiL 

Vernon,  Admiral,  832-339.  341, 
342,  346-346.  350.  351.  355. 
.S57 

Vemriva  (ship),  410. 
Viek&burg, 

Victoi-y  (ship),  8,  IM. 
Vienna,  200. 

Vigo,  186^  189,  194-198,  286-289. 

291.  331.  SAjL 
Vihiine.  the,  Ufi. 
Villa  Franca,  295,  OfiiL 
ViUeneuve,  Admiral,  170,  177,  179- 

181.  183-202.  213. 
Vimereux,  1 75. 
Vina  del  Mar,  435. 
Virginia,  7.^.  3^1 . 
Vittoria,  4^  liiiL 
Vlie,  the,  85^       56.  57,  01.  (JU.  7  i. 

76,  214, 


Wager,  Commodore,  3lo-'317. 
Wagner,  Fort,  420,  42L  4^3. 


Walker,  Captain  Hovonden,  291, 

Walker,  Fort,  425. 

Walthenam  Bay,  346. 

Wappoo  Creek,  419. 

War,  American  Civil,  204,  212, 

222,  225,  378.  419.  425. 
War  of  American  ludetwudence, 

376.378.  aai. 

War,  Austro-ItJilian,  205. 
War,  Chilo-Peruviuu,  205.  222. 
War,  Crimean,  204,  21^ 
War,  Franco-German,  204, 
War,  Napoleonic,  208^  378,  380. 
War,  Revolutionary,  378,  ilM. 
War  of  the  Succession,  206,  279, 

323,  380. 
Warren,  Commodore,  353-357. 
Wai  reu,  Sii-  John,  104,  220,  mL 
Wtu^hington,  General,  381. 
Wethawken  (ship),  420,  421. 
Wei-hai-Wei,  436,  487,  430,  441, 
443-452. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  116, 119,  443. 
Wells,  251. 

Wentworth,  General,  341^  842, 844. 
347-851 . 

West  Indies,  7,  I^i  12^  l^i  16, 
77,  78,  98^  99,  147,  166.  160. 
176.  178  180,  183,  117  190,  lf>-2. 
201.  207-211.  217,218.  L'-jr.,  2-J>, 
245.  247.  250.  254.  268-260.  -J^V-i. 
267.  271.  278-276.  277.  2tf0.  281, 
289.  291.  298.  204.  313  316.  320. 
328-326,  332,  386-339.  319,  353, 
367.  360.  3(H)-368,  874,  377,  379^ 
880.  384-387,  389,  892.  894. 

W^!^tem  Islands  (sec  Azon^s). 

Weymouth,  120^  237,  210. 

Wei/mouth  (.ship),  341, 

Whalley,  Lieut. -General,  257. 

Wheeler,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Fran- 
cis, 259-261.  263. 

Whetbtoue,   Admival,    29^,  291^ 

2fla* 

White  Bear  (ship), 

Whetliam,  Colonel  Sir  William, 
'     292,  all. 

Whipple,  Commodore,  418. 

Whittaker,  Captain  Sir  Ed.,  299, 
300,  :^17. 

Wielings,  the,  40,  56. 
i  Wight,  Captain,  4£L 
\  Wightman,  Major-Genoral,  32$. 
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Wilhelrofthaven,  457. 

Willis,  Colonel.  '2StL 

William  and  Mary,  Fort,  204. 

William  the  Conqueror,  157. 

William  III.,  110,  Llfi. 

Wilmington,  225^  4ifi. 

Wilmot,  Captain  Robert,  273,  274. 

WiiuUor  C(uth  (ship),  liLL 

Windward  Islands,  208. 

Wolfe,  Gkfnenil,  356. 

WV/(8hip),  m 

Wren,Commo.lorf',  2o«-2(A  2IL 
Wrijfht,  Commodore,  249.  2o2-256, 

272.  211. 
Wyuter,  Sir  WUliam,  24L  '-^^ 


Yalu,  Battle  of  the,  4.^^9-441. 
Yalu  River,  486,  439,  U:L 
Yamagata,  Marshal,  448. 

Yarmouth.  40,  52,  HL 
Yellow  8oa,  439,  441^  443. 
Yokohama,  443. 

Yonge's  Naval  HUtonj,  410.  412. 
Vmhino  (ship),  436. 
Yung-tfheiig,  44f?^  447,  413. 
Yuii'j-Wei  (sliip),  439,  JAL 


Zealand,  40,  41,  48,  42,  68,  69,  242, 
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NAVAL  WARFARE: 


Its  Ruling  Principles  and  Practice  Uistoricalljr  Treated. 

New  Edition,  with  «o  Addlfcioiua  Chapter  on  Recent  lUustntaona. 

By  Vice-Aomiral  P.  H.  COLOMB, 

Go/J  Medallist  Royal  United  Service  Imtiiutiim,  and  Lecturer  ^ 
Navai  Strategy  and  TkeHa  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Cdll^  at  Gretnmkh, 


OPINIONS  OF  TM£  PRESS. 

"  The  book  is  almost  a  pioneer  of  as  class,  for,  blranye  lo  siiy,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  greatest  Naval  Power  in  history  has  no  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  principles  of  N'ru  al  Warfare.  .  .  .  Ought  lo  have  an  absorbing 
iniercai  to  every  Liiglislunau  wijo  loves  his  country  and  cares  for  its  his- 
tory."—TViMTX. 

**Such  a  work  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  reference  library,  as  well 
as  into  the  hands  of  ail  who  are  preparing  for  the  service." — Stamdard, 

'"Admiral  Colomb  does  good  service  in  brcakin,:;  what  is  posili\cIy 
new  ground,  for  no  one  before  him  has  treated  naval  history  in  the 
uniaue  manner  he  has  done,  nor  made  so  scioitific  an  attempt  to  draw 
useful  and  practical  lessons  therdiom."-~6Oi//0tf  5/ri'A»  GauUe, 

"The  \  olume  before  us  may  be  described  as  a  work  on  the  philosophy 
of  na'.  al  warfare,  confined  to  W-,  ivirefy  strategic  asyf  t  ;  and  it  has  been 
written  because  our  naval  literature  is  almost  a  blank  in  this  most 
important  ptonnct.*'—Aeademy* 

**  Admiral  Colomb  has  written  a  treatise  long  wanted  by  navai  officers, 
and  which  wilt  be  read  with  interest  by  all  dasaes  of  the  community.*— 

Broad  Arrow. 

"  The  gallant  author,  who  is  a  most  prolific  writer  on  pr<^esstoaal  sub< 
jects,  deals  with  every  phase  of  the  question  of  naval  warfare.  .  . 

There  are  numberless  illustrations,  pl.ms,  diagrams,  maps,  &c.,  to  assist 
the  reader,  and  the  bulky  v  oiumc  should,  upon  its  merits  generally^  find 
many  readers." — UoHts  T^Ugraph. 
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